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THE  CARNEGIE  FOUNDATION'S 

DUAL  MISSION 

By  P.  B.  LAWRENCE 

About  five  years  ago  Andrew  Carn^e  felt  that  he  might  die  poorer 
if  he  cotild  enable  a  large  number  of  other  men  to  die  richer;  and  who  more 
worthy  than  the  college  professor?  Out  of  this  grew  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  whose  avowed  objects 


"To  provide  retiring  pensions,  without  regard  to  race,  sex,  creed  or 
color,  for  the  teachers  of  universities,  colleges  and  technical  schools  in  the 
United  States,  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  who,  by  reason 
of  long,  and  meritorious  service,  or  by  reason  of  disability  or  other  sufficient 
reason,  shall  be  deemed  entitled  to  the  assistance  and  aid  of  this  corporation. 
*  *  *  In  general,  to  do  and  perform  all  things  necessary  to  encourage, 
uphold  and  dignify  the  profession  of  teaching  and  the  cause  of  higher  edu- 
cation within  the  three  countries  named/' 

There  were  thus  two  distinct  aims  set  forth  in  this  charter— one  to  aid 
individual  teachers,  the  other  to  advance  the  great  "cause  of  higher  educa- 
tion."  Admittedly  and  avowedly,  Mr.  Carnegie's  thoughts  were  chiefly  fixed 
on  the  individual  instructor  and  were  admirably  expressed  in  the  letter  which 
accompanied  his  first  gift  of  $10,000,000. 

"I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  least  rewarded  of  all  professions 
is  that  of  the  teacher  in  our  higher  educational  institutions.  New  York  City 
generously,  and  very  wisely,  provides  retiring  pensions  for  teachers  in  her 
public  schools  and  also  for  her  policemen.  Very  few  of  our  colleges  are  able 
to  do  so.  The  consequences  are  grievous.  Able  men  hesitate  to  adopt  teach- 
ing as  a  career,  and  many  old  professors,  whose  places  should  be  occupied  by 
younger  men,  can  not  be  retired.  *  *  *  i  hope  this  Fund  may  do  much 
for  the  cause  of  higher  education  and  remove  a  source  of  deep  and  constant 
anxiety  to  the  poorest  paid  and  yet  one  of  the  highest  of  all  professions." 

As  his  right-hand  man  in  administering  this  unique  and  generous  g^ft, 
Mr.  Carn^e  selected  Henry  S.  Pritchett,  bom  in  Fayette,  Mo.,  and  gfrad- 
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uated  from  Pritchett  College,  Glasgow,  Mo.  After  graduation  Mr.  Pritchett 
had  also  become  successively  a  distinguished  astronomer,  the  Superintendent 
of  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  the  President  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Mr.  Carnegie's  chief  object  was  to  make  easy  the  latter  years  of  men  who 
had  done  their  best  work  in  life.  Dr.  Pritchett  saw  clearly  how  the  power  to 
do  this  in  the  colleges  and  universities  carried  also  the  power  to  lift  the  insti- 
tutions themselves  to  higher  levels,  and  to  make  more  effective  the  active  years 
of  the  great  number  of  teachers  who  had  their  best  work  still  ahead  of  them. 
Twenty-five  years  of  active  labor  as  an  astronomer,  scientist,  public  official  and 
executive  of  a  leading  technical  school  have  intensified  Dr.  Pritchett*s  native 
instinct  to  get  at  the  real  facts  rather  than  to  accept  the  highly  colored  state- 
ments of  interested  parties.  Such  an  education  and  experience  are  quite 
opposed  to  the  sentimentality,  falsely  called  loyalty,  with  which  her  sons  have 
so  often  endeavored  to  hide  the  faults  of  dear  old  Alma  Mater. 

Dr.  Pritchett  foresaw  the  power  of  such  a  fund  to  aid  the  cause  of  gen- 
eral education  and  that  this  power  might  be  used  not  alone  or  chiefly  to  give 
stimulus  to  teachers,  but  rather,  and  far  greater,  to  give  stimulus  to  the  insti- 
tutions themselves.  He  saw,  with  scientific  clearness,  that  the  second  aim  of 
the  Foundation  might  become  more  important  than  its  first,  and  the  means 
of  making  the  first  aim  more  mighty  than  if  it  stood  alone ;  that  the  charitable 
side  of  the  work  might  lose  its  unpleasant  features  in  the  vastly  greater 
power  for  good  which  its  sentimental  value  gave  it;  for  the  motives  of  such 
a  Foundation  can  not  well  be  called  in  question  while  it  is  doing  its  noble 
work  for  well  known  and  beloved  professors. 

Mr.  Carnegie's  first  contribution  to  the  Foundation  was  $10,000,000,  but 
the  teachers  of  state  institutions  were  not  included  among  those  to  be  pen- 
sioned. Within  the  past  year,  Mr.  Carnegie  has  added  another  $5,000,000, 
and  included  the  state  institutions.  The  fund,  with  accumulations,  now 
amounts  to  about  $16,000,000. 

Under  the  first  object  of  its  charter,  that  of  pensions,  the  Carnegie  Foun- 
dation has  granted  retiring  allowances  to  285  professors  or  officers  and  to 
45  widows  of  professors  or  officers,  involving  an  expenditure  of  about  $850,- 
000.  Under  the  second  object  of  its  charter  the  Foundation  has  put  new 
life  and  aspiration  into  850  institutions  of  higher  education  with  an  admitted 
wealth  of  $600,000,000.  Unfortunately  the  general  public,  including  most 
college  alumni,  still  look  upon  the  Carnegie  Foundation  as  chiefly  a  chari- 
table institution  for  pensioning  college  professors,  and  are  ignorant  of,  and 
hence  are  unable  to  understand  and  appreciate  sympathetically,  its  far  more 
important  and  formative  work  in  the  field  of  general  education. 

From  the  very  beginning  the  Foundation  has  been  unwilling  to  deal  in 
glittering  generalities  or  take  things  for  granted.    Nobody  else  has  asked  the 
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colleges  so  many  pertinent  and  often  troublesome  questions,  or'published  the 
results  so  impartially.  Immediately  after  Mr.  Carnegie's  first  gift,  Dr.  Prit- 
chett  and  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  now  president  of  the  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York  City,  acting  as  a  committee,  sent  out  a  circular  letter  to  615  insti- 
tutions in  the  United  States  and  twelve  in  Canada,  asking  for  information 
as  to  the  educational  standards  of  the  institutions;  their  relations  to  the  state 
or  to  religious  denominations  both  in  the  matter  of  control  and  support ;  and 
the  ntimber  of  persons  in  the  faculty,  the  total  compensation  of  these  profes- 
sors, and  their  maximum  as  well  as  their  minimum  pay.  The  information 
thus  gathered  was  carefully  collated  and  in  part  published  in  the  first  annual 
repDrt,  which  also  contained  a  historical  sketch  of  the  Foundation,  a  state- 
ment of  its  objects  and  work,  and  many  other  facts  which  had  been  laboriously 
and  conscientiously  gathered;  such  as  the  system  of  retiring  allowances  for 
United  States  Army  officers,  and  its  cost ;  the  history  of  professors'  pensions 
in  the  eight  institutions  which  had  established  pension  systems  up  to  the  time 
of  the  organization  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation;  the  scale  of  teachers'  pen- 
sions in  foreign  institutions;  the  educational  standards  adopted  by  the  Foun- 
dation, including  the  entrance  requirements  and  the  subsequent  curriculum, 
etc.,  etc. 

In  his  consideration  of  the  general  policy  of  the  Foundation,  Dr.  Prit- 
chett  said  in  this  first  annual  report : 

"From  the  beginning  the  Trustees  and  the  Executive  Committee  have 
sought  to  deal  with  this  great  responsibility  from  the  standpoint  of  strength- 
ening the  profession  of  the  teacher ;  and  the  questions  which  naturally  first 
presented  themselves  were  the  following: 

"(i)  What  is  the  value  of  a  retiring  allowance  system  to  a  teacher  in 
the  higher  institutions  of  learning? 

"(2)  How  may  this  fund  be  so  used  as  to  promote  that  value  and  at 
the  same  time  to  strengthen  the  general  interests  of  education  ?" 

And  he  added : 

"It  is  essential,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Trustees,  that  the  fund  be  so  admin- 
istered as-  to  appeal  to  the  professors  in  American  and  Canadian  Colleges 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  right,  not  from  that  of  charity,  to  the  end  that  the 
teacher  shall  receive  his  retiring  allowance  on  exactly  the  same  basis  as  that 
upon  which  he  receives  his  active  salary,  as  a  part  of  his  academic  compeM- 
sation." 

In  like  manner,  the  second  annual  report,  in  addition  to  a  full  account 
of  the  work  of  the  Foundation,  contained  monographs  covering,  among  other 
things,  a  general  discussion  of  applications  for  retiring  allowances;  college 
reports  and  financial  statements  [which  showed  how  worthless  these  usually 
were] ;  the  various  methods  of  legal  connection  between  denominations  and 
institutions  of  higher  learning  [in  which  forty  different  modes  of  such  con- 
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nection  were  detailed]  ;  the  relation  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  to  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  having  denominational  connection,  and  to  State 
institutions;  the  Cam^e  Foundation,  not  a  charity,  but  an  educational 
agency ;  the  function  of  college  requirements  for  admission ;  the  large  number 
of  institutions  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  bearing  the  name  of  col- 
lege or  university;  the  evolution  of  the  American  type  of  university;  the 
Association  of  American  Universities;  the  distinction  between  college  and 
university  in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada;  the  relation  of  efficiency  to 
cost  in  colleges  and  universities,  etc.,  etc. 

This  report,  as  do  all  the  other  annual  reports,  contained  a  detailed 
account  of  the  treasurer,  showing  a  balance  sheet,  statement  of  income  §tid 
expenditures  and  of  securities  held  by  the  Foundation  and  the  income  thereof. 
And  at  this  point  appears  a  chief  characteristic  and  policy  of  the  Foundation, 
the  absolute  openness  and  candor  of  everything  connected  with  it.  It  lays 
every  one  of  its  cards  upon  the  table,  and  it  chiefly  offends  the  colleges 
because  it  insists  that  they,  one  and  all,  ought  to  do  the  same. 

The  third  annual  report  was  divided  into  eight  parts,  carefully  covering, 
among  other  subjects,  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  retiring  allowance  system  in 
a  college;  uniformity  in  financial  reports;  teachers'  insurance;  the  State  as 
a  unit  in  educational  administration;  political  interference  in  State  colleges 
and  universities;  the  case  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma;  progress  toward 
unity  in  college  requirements  for  admission;  the  admission  of  conditioned 
and  of  special  students;  standards  of  professional  education  in  the  United 
States ;  the  interest  of  the  public  therein ;  the  business  of  law  and  of  medicine 
versus  the  profession  of  law  and  of  medicine;  and  a  full  statement  of  the 
denominational  boards  of  education  in  the  United  States. 

All  of  these  reports  are  made  of  far  greater  value  by  the  carefully  pre- 
pared and  scientifically  arranged  tables  upon  various  subjects  which  they 

contain. 

In  addition  to  the  annual  reports,  the  Foundation  issues  bulletins  which 
are  coming  to  be  looked  upon  as  among  our  most  important  educational 
contributions.  The  first  bulletin  issued  in  March,  1907,  comprised  papers 
relating  to  governmental  control  and  support  of  higher  education  in  the 
United  States ;  a  table  of  the  State  universities  in  the  order  of  their  founding, 
giving  for  each  the  number  of  instructors  and  students;  the  annual  tuition, 
if  any;  the  annual  receipts;  the  approximate  total  gifts  from  the  State  and 
general  governments,  and  from  private  citizens;  and  similar  information  in 
relation  to  the  Land  Grant  Colleges,  with  a  statement  of  the  governmental 
support  given  to  higher  education  in  Canada,  etc. 

In  May,  1908,  the  Foundation  published  its  second  bulletin  upon  The 
Financial  Status  of  the  Professor  in  America  and  in  Germany.  Possibly  no 
other  educational  publication  has  ever  caused  more  discussion  or  done  more 
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to  open  the  eyes  of  the  public  to  the  real  facts  about  the  subjects  covered, 
which  were  the  organization  and  classification  of  American  colleges  and  uni- 
versities; the  proportion  of  teachers  to  students  in  relation  to  educational 
efficiency;  the  tenure  of  office,  the  method  of  appointment  and  the  retiring 
allowances  in  American  colleges  and  universities;  the  amount  of  teaching 
demanded  of  a  professor;  the  financial  status  and  salary  of  the  university 
professor  in  Germany ;  organization  of  German  universities ;  government  sal- 
ary schedules  in  the  universities  of  the  different' German  States;  tenure  of 
office  and  provisions  for  retirement,  and  pensions  of  widows  and  orphans. 

Twenty-six  tables  accompany  this  Bulletin,  showing  clearly  the  enormous 
differences  prevailing  among  the  American  colleges,  and  contrasting  them 
with  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  German  universities. 

Its  third  Bulletin,  about  to  be  published,  covers  Standard  Forms  of 
Financial  Reports  for  Colleges  and  Universities.  This  is  the  first  attempt 
to  provide  a  standard  form  for  a  full  yet  concise  statement  of  the  financial 
conditions  of  colleges  and  universities.  Heretofore  there  has  been  no  recog- 
nized form  of  college  financial  bookkeeping  and  accounts.  No  two  institu- 
tions reported  upon  exactly  the  same  plan,  and  hence  their  reports  were  of  no 
value  for  comparison  to  the  Foundation  or  to  anyone  else.  The  general  adop- 
tion of  this  form  of  bookkeeping  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  steps  forward  in 
standardization  and  uniformity  in  our  colleges  and  universities;  for  if  they 
can  standardize  in  their  system  of  bookkeeping  the  ice  is  broken  for  many 
other  similar  attempts  in  other  directions. 

The  foregoing  list  of  the  various  topics  treated  of  in  the  Foundation's 
publications — altho  as  faulty  and  unsatisfactory  as  a  mere  list  must  always 
be — ^has  been  given  designedly,  for  it  illustrates  clearly  the  importance  of  the 
Foundation's  second  ainr.  It  grants  its  pensions  after  passing  upon  applica- 
tions submitted  upon  its  printed  blanks,  and  hence  this  part  of  its  work  is 
largely  a  matter  of  routine.  There  is  not  enough  labor  about  this  branch  of 
its  activity  to  keep  a  competent  man  busy  for  one  third  of  his  time. 

But  upon  the  Foundation's  board  of  trustees  are  the  heads  of  the  fol- 
lowing universities:  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  Columbia,  Drake,  Tulane, 
Washington  &  Lee,  Pennsylvania,  Western  Pennsylvania,  DePauw,  Stanford, 
McGill,  Lawrence,  Cornell  and  Western  Reserve;  and  of  the  following  col- 
leges; Allegheny,  Oberlin,  Knox,  Smith  and  Colorado;  and  of  the  Stevens 
Institute  of  Technology.  As  additional  members  of  the  board,  there  are 
Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  president  of  the  National  City  Bank,  of  New  York 
City,  Robert  A.  Franks,  president  of  the  Home  Trust  Company  of  Hoboken, 
N.  J.,  and  the  treasurer,  Thomas  Morrison  Carnegie,  who,  with  Dr.  Pritchett, 
may  be  considered  the  personal  representatives  of  Mr.  Carnegie. 

Such  a  mighty  fly  wheel  as  this  board  of  trustees  would  be  too  ponderous 
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for  a  mere  pension  bureau.  It  was  chosen  to  do  and  is  splendidly  adapted 
to  do  a  great  formative  educational  work  among  colleges  and  universities 
to  advance  "the  cause  of  higher  education."  What  it  has  done,  is  doing 
and  purposes  to  do  is  an  important  element  in  the  history  of  our  higher  edu- 
cation and  in  the  reorganization  of  our  colleges  and  universities,  especially 
when  this  power  is  in  the  hands  of  a  trained  scientist  who  will  take  nothing 
for  granted,  but  insists  upon  facts. 

But  confessedly  the  Foundation,  like  the  General  Education  Fund,  has 
two  inherent  limitations ;  it  is  institutional  in  its  nature,  and  it  can  not  reach 
the  student  body,  which  of  all  parts  of  the  college  needs  reform.  The  charter 
of  the  Foundation  contemplates  a  work  among  the  teachers  and  the  insti- 
tutions as  institutions,  but  the  Foundation  is  not  designed  or  adapted  to  reach 
undergraduates  directly.  This  lack  of  power  is  frankly  admitted,  and  it  is 
in  part  to  fill  this  gap  that  The  Higher  Education  Association  has  been 
formed. 

In  the  firm  conviction  that  the  Carnegie  Foundation  is  to  be  one  of  the 
chief  agents  in  bringing  about  a  reorganization  of  our  colleges,  The  Ameri- 
can College  will  each  month  devote  a  considerable  space  to  the  work  of 
the  Foundation,  and  to  a  frank  and  open  discussion  of  all  controversial  points 
raised  by  the  action  and  influence  of  the  Foundation. 

One  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  distinguishing  characteristics  has  been  his  marked 
ability  to  select  successful  lieutenants  and  then  to  leave  them  to  work  out  a 
solution  of  their  problems  which  redounded  to  his  glory  and  profit  and  their 
own.  He  has  shown  no  better  illustration  of  this  unique  genius  than  in 
the  case  of  Dr.  Pritchett.  The  principal  sum  of  the  Foundation's  funds 
equals  only  about  two  per  cent,  of  the  admitted  resources  of  the  institutions 
of  higher  learning  in  the  United  States,  and  its  rgvenue  is  hardly  one-half 
of  one  per  cent,  of  their  total  revenue.  Yet  this  addition  to  the  educational 
funds  of  the  country  bids  fair  to  revolutionize  its  higher  education  in  many 
respects.  The  Foundation  is  merely  the  leaven,  which,  introduced  in  the 
right  way,  at  the  right  time  and  point  and  in  the  right  spirit,  has  done  more 
during  the  past  four  years  than  any  other  single  thing  to  leaven  the  lump  of 
higher  education.  It  was  high  time  that  there  should  be  introduced  into  our 
college  problems  an  experienced  scientist  and  college  executive  with  a  g^eat 
financial  power  behind  him,  who  insists  that  the  colleges  shall  deal  with 
facts,  cold  facts,  hard  facts — and  not  with  theories  that  what  was  once  true 
is  still  true,  or  that  unpleasant  facts  should  be  ignored  or  glossed  over.  Mr. 
Carnegie  evidently  felt  that  the  methods  which  brought  good  results  in  prac- 
tical astronomy,  or  in  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  were  none 
too  good  for  the  cause  of  higher  education,  and  the  result  has  justified  him. 


SENSATIONAL  ATTACKS  ON  UNI- 
VERSITY TEACHINGS 

By  EDWIN  E.  SLOSSON,  M.  S.,  Ph.  D. 

The  leaflet  entitled  "Opportunities  for  Employment,"  which  is  com- 
monly given  out  from  the  registrar's  office  or  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  a  univer- 
sity fails  to  mention  one  of  the  easiest  ways  by  which  a  student  can  earn 
money,  that  is  by  reporting  student  disorders  and  sensational  utterances  of 
the  faculty  for  the  yellow  press.  Even  the  tamest  and  tritest  of  professors 
does  occasionally  say  something  in  the  classroom  that  is  not  found  in  the 
text-book.  It  may  be  a  retort  to  a  heckling  student  or  it  may  be  an  attempt 
to  galvanize  into  a  semblance  of  life  the  inert  mass  of  tired  receptivity  which 
is  seated  before  him.  A  bright  student  who  knows  the  opinions  and  preju- 
dices of  the  outside  world  and  elects  those  courses  where  the  liveliest  copy 
is  likely  to  be  foimd  may  make  a  good  thing  out  of  it  and  if  he  gets  anything 
published  so  outrageous  as  to  be  expelled  for  it,  his  fortune  is  made  because 
such  a  demonstration  of  journalistic  ability  entitles  him  to  a  position  on  the 
paper  to  which  he  has  been  contributing. 

The  injury  done  to  individuals  and  institutions  by  this  exploitation  of 
university  news  is  often  serious  and  irreparable.  Some  instructors  who, 
tho  inclined  to  youthful  erraticalness,  would  have  been  broken  to  harness 
long  before  the  time  came  for  them  to  be  "Camegied,"  have  lost  their  posi- 
tions or  have  abandoned  the  profession  in  disgust.  Some  have  been  made 
so  nervous  by  this  unsought  celebrity  that  they  have  henceforth  been  afraid 
to  raise  their  eyes  from  the  text-book,  and  if  they  have  been  obliged  to  make 
an  unconventional  statement  they  have  qualified  it  in  advance  and  deprecated 
it  afterwards.  Others  still  more  unfortunate,  have  behaved  like  a  child  whose 
cute  remark  has  been  repeated  in  company;  they  have  gone  on  the  rest  of 
their  lives  saying  more  and  more  shocking  things  in  order  to  get  talked 
about. 

If  it  is  a  state  university  which  gets  into  the  papers  in  this  way,  the 
matter  is  sure  to  be  brought  up  in  the  legislature  by  some  representative  of 
a  back-woods  district  when  the  appropriation  bill  is  before  the  house.  If  it 
is  an  endowed  university  some  potential  donor,  known  or  unknown,  may  be 
offended.  And  in  all  cases  there  is  an  indefinable  loss  to  the  institution  in 
dignity  and  influence.  If  it  were  merely  the  sensation-loving  or  loose-tongued 
professor  who  suffered  it  might  have  its  good  side  by  serving  as  a  penalty 
and  a  caution,  but  newspaper  notoriety,  like  lightning,  is  liable  to  strike  any- 
where. There  is  no  more  reason  to  think,  for  example,  that  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  is  especially  given  to  extravagant  utterances  than  that 
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President  Taft  has  an  abnormal  craving  for  roast  possum  or  Vice  President 
Fairbanks  for  butter-milk.  But  it  happened,  chiefly  by  accident,  to  become 
the  butt  of  journalistic  wit  and  malice^  and  as  such  attracts  sensations  as 
Lincoln's  reputation  still  attracts  funny  stories. 

Far  more  serious  than  the  newspaper  exploitation  of  classroom  remarks 
is  the  sensational  attack  made  upon  the  universities  by  Mr.  Harold  Bolce  in 
the  Cosmopolitan  from  May  to  September.  The  only  apparent  purpose  of 
the  articles  is  to  stir  up  the  prejudice  of  the  people  against  university  teadi- 
ing,  and  to  create  a  "class  war"  between  churches  and  colleges.  The  attempt 
is  so  unjustifiable  and  the  method  so  unfair  that  I  can  conceive  of  no  motive 
for  the  publication  of  these  articles  except  a  mercenary  or  malicious  one. 
Whatever  the  motive,  the  effect,  so  far  as  I  know  it,  has  been  altogether 
bad.  It  has  aroused  distrust  and  enmity.  It  has  fanned  the  dying  embers 
of  the  odium  theologicum.  It  has  embarrassed  the  teaching  and  influence 
of  the  men  who  have  been  thus  pointed  out  as  enemies  of  church  and  state. 
They  have  been  obliged  to  explain  and  interpret  their  misapplied  utterances 
to  numerous  correspondents,  realizing  that  for  every  one  of  these,  there 
were  hundreds  of  others  holding  similar  misconcepti(Mis  which  there  were 
no  means  of  removing.  Shocked  parents  have  in  some  cases  cut  short  the 
college  career  of  their  boys  and  girls  or  have  sent  them  to  inferior  insti- 
tutions. 

Freedom  of  investigation  and  of  teaching  is,  however,  so  firmly  implanted 
in  our  universities  and  so  generally  approved  by  the  outside  world  that  these 
articles  will  not  be  able  to  destroy  or  impair  it.  No  professor  has  lost  his 
position  because  of  this  misleading  interpretation  of  his  teachings  or  even, 
so  far  as  I  know,  been  called  to  account  for  them  by  his  official  superiors, 
as  would  have  been  the  case  twenty-five  years  ago.  On  the  other  hand  the 
articles  are  not  likely  to  exert  any  good  effect  toward  making  certain  pro- 
fessors more  cautious  in  their  conclusions  or  less  extravagant  in  their  lan- 
guage. The  influence  of  the  articles  is  neither  permanently  injurious  or  tem- 
porarily beneficial.    They  are  merely  an  unwarranted  annoyance. 

Mr,  Bolce's  method  has  been  simply  to  pick  out  such  sayings  of  profes- 
sors and  presidents  as  are  best  calculated  to  startle  the  ordinary  reader  and 
arouse  prejudice  in  his  mind  against  university  men.  He  has  searched  their 
books,  listened  to  their  lectures  and  interviewed  them  for  the  purpose  of  find- 
ing things  that  are  contrary,  or  could  be  made  to  sound  contrary,  to  the  most 
cherished  principles,  opinions,  beliefs,  sentiments  and  superstitions  of  the 
masses.  He  has  cast  out  a  wide  net  and  brought  together  some  queer  fish. 
Conservatives  and  radicals,  collectivists  and  individualists,  churchmen  and 
agnostics,  materialists  and  idealists,  "grave  old  plodders,  gay  young  friskers," 
all  find  themselves  much  to  their  surprise  marshalled  on  the  same  side,  all 
combining  in  an  effort  to  overthrow  the  pillars  of  society. 
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Industrious  as  Mr.  Bolce  has  been,  he  has  not  done  his  work  skilfully.  If 
he  had  distinguished  more  carefully  between  the  defenders  and  assailants  of 
any  particular  institution  which  he  regards  as  endangered  he  would  have  made 
a  much  stronger  argument.  The  motto  of  the  yellow  journalist  is  "a  shock 
in  every  paragraph*'  and  this  is  merely  yellow  journalism  extended  to  the 
magazine  field.  The  American  public,  for  example,  reveres  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  adores  Lincoln.  Mr.  Bolce  accordingly  hunts  up  disre- 
spectful remarks  about  the  Declaration  wherever  he  can  find  them,  and  calls 
attention  to  Professor  Giddings'  criticism  of  Lincoln's  physiognomy.  They 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  case,  but  they  help  to  shock  the  reader.  He 
does  not  quote  any  eulogies  of  the  Declaration  by  professors  and  fails  to 
mention  that  Professor  Giddings  happens  to  be  a  g^eat  admirer  of  Lincoln 
in  spite  of  his  looks  and  that  his  allusion  to  the  Lincoln  mask  was  for  the 
purpose  of  disproving  Lombroso's  theory  that  asymmetrical  features  indicate 
criminality  or  erratic  genius. 

Mr.  Bolce  has  weakened  his  case  by  including  a  large  proportion  of 
obvious  statements  of  fact.  What  he  regards  as  novel  and  revolutionary 
arc  often  mere  commonplace  observations,  or  views,  whether  true  or  false, 
which  have  been  familiar  to  all  intelligent  men  since  the  time  of  Plato.  Let 
the  reader  run  through  the  articles,  checking  the  quotations  that  he  believes 
to  be  essentially  false,  disregarding  Mr.  Bolce's  setting  and  interpretation  of 
them,^  and  he  will  find  that  he  can  take  exception  to  comparatively  few  of  the 
statements  altho  he  may  object  to  the  way  in  which  some  of  them  are 
expressed.  A  friend  of  mine,  who  holds  very  conventional  views  and  was 
much  shocked  by  "Blasting  at  the  Rock  of  Ages,"  went  through  the  article 
in  this  way  at  my  request  and  found  that  out  of  thirteen  quotations  she  dis- 
agreed with  only  one.  Why  should  Professor  Jastrow  be  pilloried  for  say- 
ing that  "It  is  well  enough  in  shaping  your  ideas,  to  hitch  your  wagon  to  a 
star,  yet  the  temporary  ability  of  horses  need  not  be  overlooked,"  or  Professor 
Cooley  for  saying  that  "Every  man's  mind  is  the  theater  of  a  conflict  of  stand-  / 
ards."  Nobody  can  deny,  altho  we  should  like  to,  the  statement  made  by 
Professor  Earl,  "Prolong  celibacy  and  you  increase  immorality,  and  yet  many 
men  by  marriage  involve  themselves  in  debt  and  never  get  out  except  through 
the  poorhouse  or  the  grave."  And  how  long  did  Mr.  Bolce  have  to  hunt 
through  Professor  Ross'  voltmies  of  epigrams  to  find  such  a  commonplace 
observation  as  the  one  he  quotes :  "Wide  stairways  are  opened  between  the 
social  levels.  But  to  the  climber  children  are  encumbrances."  It  is  needless 
to  remark  that  nobody  dislikes  such  a  social  climber  more  than  Professor 
Ross. 

I  assume  that  Mr.  Bolce's  quotations  are  reasonably  correct.  To  be 
sure  it  is  hard  on  Professor  Jenks  to  be  quoted  as  saying  that  it  is  foolish  to 
"expect  to  see  the  business  of  railways  and  gas  companies  regelated  by  com- 
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missions,"  when  he  has  been  one  of  the  foremost  advocates  of  regulation 
by  commissions  and  in  the  passage  quoted  had  used  the  word  "competition;" 
but  this  is  doubtless  an  accidental  misquotation  such  as  is  liable  to  haj^en 
to  anybody.  The  falsification  in  the  articles  consists  in  the  misuse  of  the 
quotations  and  the  inferences  drawn  from  them.  Without  knowledge  of  their 
connection  and  bearing  we  can  not  really  understand  their  meaning.  It  takes 
two  to  tell  the  truth  as  it  does  to  make  a  quarrel.  There  has  to  be  one  capable 
of  expressing  it  and  another  prepared  to  comprehend  it.  To  evaluate  a  state- 
ment we  must  know  its  intent  as  well  as  its  content. 

Particularly  untimely  and  harmful  is  Mr.  Bolce's  attempt  to  create  an 
artificial  antithesis  between  church  and  college.  In  so  doing  he  is  unjust  to 
both,  representing  the  clergy  as  unprogressive,  creed-bound  and  antagonistic 
to  freedom  of  investigation  and  the  professors  as  carrying  on  a  propaganda 
against  Christianity  and  morality.  As  a  matter  of  fact  in  America  the  antag- 
onism between  church  and  college  has  now  been  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
Never  since  their  separation  have  the  two  been  on  such  friendly  terms.  The- 
ological seminaries  are  seeking  a  closer  alliance  with  secular  universities. 
The  movement  to  establish  chairs  of  religious  instruction  in  connection  with 
State  universities,  which  Mr.  Bolce  represents  as  due  to  the  alarm  of  the 
churches  over  the  "building  of  a  new  tower  of  Babel,"  is  more  properly 
viewed  as  the  rather  tardy  compliance  by  the  churches  to  an  appeal  coming 
primarily  from  university  men.  He  says,  "In  the  University  of  Michigan 
no  less  than  seven  denominations  have  undertaken  to  preach  Christ  and  him 
crucified,"  but  he  does  not  mention  that  the  most  prominent  of  these  apolo- 
gists is  Professor  Wenley  whom  he  had  before  quoted  as  among  the  foes  of 
Christianity  and  whose  recent  book  "Modern  Thought  and  the  Crisis  in 
Belief"  consists  of  the  lectures  delivered  on  the  Bampton  foundation  for 
the  defense  of  Christian  faith  by  Episcopal  churchmen. 

Mr.  Bolce's  method  and  motive  appear  plainly  in  such  misleading  phrases 
as  these: 


"It  is  to  the  cross,  not  to  the  campus,  that  man  turns  in  the  hour 
of  grief." 

"The  preachers  believe  that  thousands  of  college  graduates  will 
see  in  hell  the  professors  that  led  them  from  the  narrow  path." 

"The  churches  teach  plainly  that  God  is  something  more  than 
gravity." 

"Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot  has  recently  compiled  a  list  of  what  he 
believes  to  be  the  world's  great  books.  He  reduces  the  number  to 
twenty-five.    The  Bible  is  left  out." 

"There  are  a  great  many  varieties  of  Christian  teaching.  The  most 
widely  divergent  views  issue  from  pulpits  of  the  same  fellowship. 
But  fundamentally  they  all  clash  with  college  philosophy." 
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Nobody  can  deny  any  of  these  eight  sentences  except  the  second  and  the 
last,  yet  the  implication  they  are  designed  to  convey  is  altogether  false.  As 
for  philosophy  the  dominant  type  in  American  universities  is  a  form  of  ideal- 
ism which  tho  it  may  not  find  expression  in  the  old  creeds  is  yet  more 
compatible  with  the  earlier  theological  conceptions  of  the  Qhristian  era 
than  the  materialistic  philosophy  which  it  has  supplanted.  It  is  dis- 
tinctly religious  in  tone,  being  a  philosophy  touched  with  emotion.  Pro- 
fessor Royce  of  Harvard,  its  leading  exponent,  is  more  tolerant  of  mys- 
ticism than  of  materialism.  This  established  philosophy  of  idealism  has  one 
rival  in  the  scholastic  field,  lusty  young  pragmatism  which  is  openly  motived 
by  a  desire  to  loosen  up  this  rigoristic  universe  a  bit  and  so  find  room  some- 
where for  a  little  personal  faith.  The  chief  opposition  which  pragmatism  has 
met  arises  from  the  prevalent  suspicion  that  some  of  its  advocates.  Professor 
James  and  Schiller  in  particular,  are  working  to  make  room,  not  merely  for 
a  faith  in  immortality,  but  also  for  a  faith  in  Mrs.  Piper.  It*is,  indeed,  rather 
on  their  religious  than  on  their  logical  sides  that  these  rival  philosophies 
come  into  conflict,  this  being  the  old  conflict,  once  confined  to  the  limits  of  the 
church  but  now  extending  beyond  it,  between  an  immutable  theological  sys- 
tem and  a  personal  religious  experience. 

In  continental  Europe  there  is  an  atheistic  and  anti-Christian  propaganda 
carried  on  by  the  followers  of  Haeckel  in  the  name  of  science  which  shows 
an  intolerance  and  dogmatism  equalling  that  of  any  of  its  ecclesiastical 
opponents  but  this  philosophy  is  almost  entirely  absent  from  America.  Mr. 
Bolce  with  his  search  warrant  has  not  been  able  to  bring  to  light  any  tangible 
evidence  of  its  existence.  So  he  implies  it  in  his  characteristic  manner  by  the 
following  undeniable  but  absurd  statements : 

"Haeckel  has  profoundly  influenced  contemporary  thought.  Some  of  the 
most  advanced  of  American  professors  have  rejected  the  teachings  of  the 
great  German." 

The  anti-Christian  philosophy  and  ethics  of  Nietzsche,  also  a  powerful 
influence  in  France  and  Germany,  is  as  little  felt  here  as  the  spirit  of  Haeckel. 
In  short,  it  can  not  be  truthfully  said  that  the  philosophical  teaching  of  Amer- 
ican universities  is,  on  the  whole,  of  an  irreligious  character  or  that  it  is 
directed  against  the  churches.  On  the  contrary  there  is  a  manifest  disposi- 
tion to  regard  with  more  respect  than  formerly  both  the  point  of  view  and 
the  practices  of  Christianity.  The  mechanistic  physics  and  psychology  in  the 
pride  and  self-sufficiency  of  their  youth  were  inclined  to  dispute  the  possi- 
bility of  any  other  way  than  their  own  of  looking  at  the  universe  and  man. 
Nowadays  they  are  more  willing  to  admit  the  usefulness,  and  consequently 
the  justification,  of  other  methods  of  interpretation.  Many  things  that  at 
first  were  rejected  as  too  absurd  for  consideration  are  being  patiently  studied 
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and  found  to  be  real  and  rational.  I  refer  to  such  things  as  the  physiological 
value  of  an  optimistic  faith  and  the  sudden  alterations  of  character  known  in 
ecclesiastical  language  as  conversion  and  possession. 

Mr.  Bolce  is  no  more  reliable  as  an  interpreter  of  church  teachings  than 
of  university  teachings.  To  take  only  one  example,  he  devotes  great  space 
to  marriage  and  divorce  because  this  is  a  subject  about  which  the  public  is 
just  now  especially  sensitive  and  therefore  most  easily  aroused  to  suspicion 
and  indignation.  Here  his  antithesis  is:  the  churches  hold  that  marriage  is 
a  sacrament  and  therefore  indissoluble,  but  the  universities  teach  that  mar- 
riage is  a  civil  contract  and  therefore  terminable.  In  particular  he  holds  Yale 
responsible  for  this  teaching  and  makes  frequent  quotations  from  Professor 
Sumner's  "Folkways."  Now  in  so  far  as  he  is  justified  in  assuming  that  this 
is  Yale  doctrine  it  indicates  that  Yale  is  sticking  a  good  deal  closer  to  the 
old-fashioned  New  England  orthodoxy  than  has  been  generally  supposed ;  for 
the  one  thing  that  our  Puritan  ancestors  were  insistent  on  keeping  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  clergy  was  the  marriage  ceremony.  Sermons  of  an  hour  or  two 
were  in  order  on*  all  occasions  except  at  weddings,  where  the  minister  was 
merely  a  spectator  tho  he  might  be  allowed  to  make  a  few  edifying  remarks. 
Mr.  Bolce  can  not  be  ignorant  of  this  for  Professor  Sumner  says  in  the  book 
quoted :  , 

"Altho  they  liked  to  give  a  religious  tone  to  all  the  acts  of  life,  the 
Puritans  took  away  from  marriage  all  religious  character.  It  was  performed 
by  a  civil  magistrate.  Such  was  the  rule  in  New  England  until  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century." 

Such  then  was  the  rule  when  Yale  as  a  New  England  Congregational 
college  was  founded,  and  this  doctrine,  whether  right  or  wrong,  is  at  any 
rate  no  new  heresy,  no  device  of  the  professors  to  undermine  the  church,  but 
one  of  fundamental  principles  of  the  Reformation.  There  is  undeniably  a 
tendency  nowadays  for  even  the  ultra-protestant  churches  to  adopt  the  High 
Church  view  of  marriage  just  as  they  are  introducing  ritualism,  but  those 
persons  who  oppose  this  tendency  are  the  orthodox,  for  they  are  the  ones 
that  have  remained  true  to  the  historic  position  of  their  churches.  Mr.  Bolce 
may,  if  he  is  a  Roman  CathoUc  or  Episcopalian,  call  this  anti-Christian,  and 
may  state,  as  he  does,  that  "marriage,  the  churches  say,  is  indeed  a  sacra- 
ment," but  he  must  realize  that  in  so  doing  he  is  insulting  many  millions  of 
people  who,  tho  holding  to  the  protestant  view  of  marriage,  yet  believe  they 
have  a  right  to  call  themselves  Christians  and,  in  this  country,  to  call  their 
religious  associations  "churches." 

But  the  defense  of  the  churches  against  Mr.  Bolce's  outrageous  misrep- 
resentations may  be  left  to  the  church  periodicals.  Here  we  are  concerned 
only  with  the  colleges. 
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The  basis  of  Mr.  Bolce's  attack  on  university  teaching  is  a  denial  of 
the  right  of  freedom  of  speech  and  investigation,  a  right  now  cheerfully  con- 
ceded by  church  and  society  of  which  he  constitutes  himself  the  defender. 
It  will  only  be  necessary  to  take  one  instance,  the  recent  investigations,  his- 
torical and  physiological,  on  the  effects  of  close  inbreeding.  He  is  particu- 
larly horrified  by  the  monograph  of  Professor  Arner  of  Princeton  in  which 
he  comes  to  the  conclusion : 

"The  instinctive  horror  of  incest  is  a  myth,  for  tho  a  horror  of  incest 
does  very  properly  exist  in  civilized  and  in  some  tribal  societies,  it  is  purely  a 
matter  of  custom  and  education  and  not  at  all  a  universal  law." 

Now  there  could  be  nothing  more  repugnant  to  our  moral  sense  than 
this  unless,  perhaps,  a  monograph  on  the  dietetic  advantages  of  cannibalism 
as  deduced  from  physiological  principles,  and  the  religious  and  patriotic  ben- 
efits of  the  practice  as  shown  by  history.  What  should  be  done  in  such  a 
case?  There  are  four  courses  that  might  have  been  pursued.  First,  the 
professor  might  have  avoided  the  subject  entirely,  as  repulsive  or  likely  to 
lead  to  unwelcome  conclusions.  But  this  is  to  admit  that  there  are  dark  cor- 
ners in  the  imiverse  which  we  are  afraid  to  enter  and  which  will  not  bear 
the  light  of  science.  Second,  having  ventured  to  investigate,  and  discovering 
that  inbreeding  in  the  human  species  is  not  always  attended  with  injurious 
results,  that  the  practice  has  been  common  in  some  races  and  recommended 
by  some  religions,  what  was  he  to  do  with  the  results  ?  He  might  have  burned 
his  notes  and  kept  the  knowledge  to  himself.  Men  have  done  that  from  con- 
scientious motives,  but  we  do  not  nowadays  believe  that  to  conceal  the  truth 
is  the  highest  kind  of  conscience.  Third,  he  might  have  adopted  the  course 
necessary  in  the  Dark  Ages,  that  of  esoteric  teaching.  He  might  have 
imparted  the  discovery  only  to  a  select  group  of  Princeton  seniors  after  due 
ordeals  and  oaths.  He  might  have  followed  the  example  of  Galileo  and  Newton 
and  put  it  into  an  anagram,  of  this  form  laceefhhhiimmooo 
rrrssttt  y,  or  according  to  the  custom  of  a  still  later  period,  he  might 

have  veiled  it  in to  use  the  schoolboys'  version  of  Gibson's  famous 

phrase "the  decent  obscenity  of  a  learned  tongue."  The  fourth  pos- 
sible course  is  the  one  which  was  adopted,  the  publication  in  plain  English  of 
a  plain  statement  of  the  facts  observed  and  his  conclusions.  Is  there  any- 
one who  would  openly  maintain  that  he  should  have  done  otherwise? 
Observe,  Professor  Arner  does  not  advocate  any  revolutionary  changes  in 
our  laws,  sentiment  or  social  system  on  the  ground  of  this  investigation.  Nor 
is  this  a  case  where  any  improper  personal  motive  may  be  charged,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  theory  which  Mr.  Bolce  quotes^  "Pull  up  a  doubt  and  you 
will  usually  find  a  sin  sticking  to  it."    There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the 
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investigator  has  any  unholy  desire  even  to  marry  the  widow  of  a  brother, 
which  would  be  incest  according  to-  recent  English  canon  and  civil  law. 

In  this  case,  no  objection  can  be  made  to  the  form  in  which  the  results 
of  the  study  were  given  to  the  world.  The  method  was  scientific,  the  con- 
clusion moderate  and  the  language  inoffensive.  The  same  can  be  said  of 
almost  all  of  the  writing  and  teaching  of  university  men  nowadays.  There 
are  exceptions.  There  are  professors  who  are  almost  as  sensational  as  Mr. 
Bolce  himself.  They  seem  to  delight  in  provocative  utterances  and  to  take 
pride  in  exaggerating  the  differences  between  their  point  of  view  and  that  of 
the  masses.  A  decent  respect  for  the  opinions  of  mankind  and  a  realization 
that  the  propagation  of  their  own  opinions  would  be  facilitated  by  making 
them  more  easily  assimilable  should  make  these  men  careful  to  express 
themselves  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing  forms  of  thought  in  so  far  as 
this  is  consistent  with  the  frank  and  accurate  statement  of  the  new  ideas. 
They  should  bear  in  mind  the  old  saying  that  there  is  one  way  of  stating  a 
thing  which  provokes  thought  and  another  way  which  provokes  thinkers. 

The  pioneers  on  the  frontiers  of  human  knowledge  see  many  things  that 
the  ordinary  man  does  not  and  they  see  all  things  from  a  different  point  of 
view.  That  is  what  they  are  there  for.  They  are  to-day  more  numerous 
and  more  alive  to  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  their  advanced  position 
than  ever  before.  We  commonplace  inhabitants  of  the  peaceful  interior  have 
been  able  to  profit  more  than  ever  by  their  wider  outlook.  But  they  do  not 
always  see  so  much  of  the  whole  round  world  as  they  think  they  can  and 
they  do  not  always  report  things  in  true  perspective. 

Nobody  will  approve  of  all  the  sayings  which  Mr.  Bolce  quotes.  No 
one  mind  could  hold  all  these  conflicting  views  that  he  represents  as  the 
concensus  of  opinion  among  "the  schoolmen."  If  he  did  he  would  be 
afflicted  with  such  a  dissociation  of  personality  that  even  Dr.  Morton  Prince 
could  not  put  him  together  again.  What  these  professors  are  agreed  upon 
is  the  method  and  spirit  of  investigation.  The  Rock  of  Ages  is  Eternal 
Truth  and  such  blasting  as  has  been  done  about  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  clear- 
ing away  the  accumulated  debris  of  centuries.  The  "Avatars  of  the 
Almighty"  are  the  different  forms  which  truth  takes  in  each  new  generation 
and  university  men  are  becoming  increasingly  keen  at  discovering  them  how- 
ever strange  their  disguises. 


college  bookkeeping  and 

Accounting 

By  CLARENCE  F.  BIRDSEYE 

Some  colleges  and  universities  make  excellent  accountings  of  the  prin- 
cipal and  income  of  their  funds;  but  a  recent  search  has  failed  to  reveal  a 
single  institution  which  keeps  a  proper  set  of  books  of  its  business  or  makes 
a  con^lete  annual  accounting  of  its  business  affairs.  Upon  the  supposition, 
apparently,  that  they  are  merely  trustees  of  trust  funds,  college  treasurers 
keep  their  accounts  and  make  their  annual  reports,  if  any  such  are  made,  upon 
the  plan  of  an  executor  or  trustee  under  a  will,  and  not  as  a  going  concern 
engaged  in  large  affairs.  It  is  time  that  this  erroneous  method  should  be 
thoroughly  explained  and  remodeled. 

There  is  an  inherent  difference  between  the  accounting  or  bookkeeping 
SjTStem  of  an  executor  or  testamentary  trustee  and  that  of  a  business  con- 
cern, and  especially  of  a  manufacturing  plant.  An  executor  is  appointed 
under  a  will  to  preserve  the  property  of  his  testator,  and  to  distribute  it  to 
the  next  of  kin  or  other  persons,  upon  the  terms  and  at  the  times  set  forth 
in  the  will.  If  the  estate  is  not  to  be  paid  over  as  soon  as  may  be,  but  Js 
to  be  held  in  trust  for  some  definite  period,  the  executor  is  usually  treated 
as  a  testamentary  trustee,  who  is  to  hold  and  then  close  up  certain  trusts. 
The  functions  of  an  executor  and  testamentary  trustee  resemble  each  other 
so  closely  that  they  will  be  referred  to  herein  under  the  generic  term  of 
executor. 

Solely  by  virtue  of  the  will,  an  executor  receives  certain  property  or 
funds  which  he  does  not  own  for  himself  but  holds  in  trust,  and  which,  if 
he  continues  to  hold  them,  he  should  invest  in  interest-bearing  securities, 
usually  of  a  class  defined  by  the  statute  law.  For  the  principal  and  income 
of  these  trust  funds — ^and  for  the  principal  and  income  only — ^he  is  held 
strictly  accountable  in  the  courts.  He  is  not  to  transact  business  or  other- 
wise put  the  funds  at  hazard.  He  must  keep  the  principal  intact  and  well 
invested,  and  faithfully  pay  over  the  income  as  it  is  received  and  according 
to  the  terms  of  his  trust;  but  usually  he  has  no  further  concern  than  this 
with  the  income.  The  beneficiary  may  do  as  he  or  she  sees  fit  with  the 
income,  or  with  the  principal,  when  received.  If  the  income  is  payable  to  the 
widow  or  next  of  kin  or  others,  as  a  general  rule  it  may  be  spent  by  them 
as  they  please  and  without  any  accounting — for  clothes  or  rent  or  other  liv- 
ing expenses ;  for  houses  or  other  permanent  investments ;  or  for  speculation, 
extravagance  or  otherwise,  solely  as  they  may  prefer.  That  is  to  say,  the 
executor  is  to  apply  or  keep  the  trust  fund — ^principal  and  income — according 
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to  the  teims  of  the  will  and  the  statute  law,  and  is  not  responsible  for  the 
use  which  may  be  made  of  it  by  those  for  whose  ultimate  benefit  it  was 
entrusted  to  his  care.  Hence,  an  executor's  account,  often  made  annually, 
is  a  very  simple  one ;  for  he  is  dealing  only  with  money,  either  in  the  ordi- 
nary form  or  in  the  form  of  investments  which  can  be  easily  and  surely 
turned   into  money  to  be  paid  over  to  the  beneficiary. 

Generally  speaking,  the  executor  or  trustee  keeps  his  books  and  frames 
his  accounts  so  as  to  show  merely: 

(a)  As  to  the  principal,  the  amount  which  he  has  received  for  the  estate, 
or  the  amount  which  he  had  on  hand  at  the  close  of  his  last  preceding  account. 
This  principal  is  to  be  a  continuing  fund  in  his  hands  until  it  shall  be  paid 
over  at  the  termination  of  the  trust,  but  the  income  is  to  be  paid  over  as 
received.  Therefore  in  his  account  the  executor  charges  himself  with  any 
increase  in  the  principal  and  credits  himself  with  any  diminution  of  the  prin- 
cipal by  proper  payments,  or  through  unavoidable  or  not  improper  decrease 
in  the  value  of  the  property  or  investments  which  constitute  the  trust  estate. 
He  is  also  to  be  charged  with  any  loss  to  the  principal  arising  from  his  own 
fraud  or  inexcusable  neglect. 

(b)  As  to  the  income,  in  somewhat  the  same  way,  the  executor  is  to 
charge  himself  with  the  amount  of  income  on  hand  after  his  next  preceding 
accounting  and  with  any  amounts  received  since  that  time,  and  is  to  receive 
credit  for  any  sums  which  he  has  properly  paid  out  under  the  terms  of  the 
trust;  and  he  must  show  the  balance  of  the  income  remaining  in  his  hands. 
When  he  pays  over  either  principal  or  income,  he  should  take  a  receipt,  and 
upon  his  accounting  the  court  regards  this  receipt  as  his  voucher,  and,  pro 
tanto,  dischai^s  him  from  his  trust. 

If  the  executor  is  honest  and  keeps  within  well-established  rules,  the  law 
allows  him  considerable  leeway  in  investing  the  trust  funds.  It  will  probably 
justify  him  whether  he  buys  government  or  municipal  bonds  yielding  two 
and  one-half  to  three  per  cent,  and  requiring  no  attention  upon  his  part,  or 
puts  his  money  into  good  mortgages  yielding  five  and  one-half  to  siy  per  cent, 
and  requiring  some  exercise  of  discretion  and  care  to  avoid  loss  to  principal 
or  interest. 

But  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  ordinarily  an  executorship  calls  only 
for  the  exercise  of  honesty  and  a  very  mediocre  business  judgment,  far  below 
the  grade  originally  required  to  accumulate  the  estate  or  greatly  to  increase 
its  value.  Often  the  will  appoints  as  executors  the  widow  or  next  of  kin  who 
are  entirely  unskilled  in  business;  yet  such  persons,  with  some  advice  as  to 
the  law  and  as  to  their  investments,  can  manage  the  estate  very  satisfactorily. 

But  the  bookkeeping  and  annual  accounting  of  a  manufacturing  concern 
are  for  quite  different  purposes.     The  principals  or  shareholders  are  the 
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owners  of  the  property  or  more  properly  of  the  business.  Hence  the  question 
to  be  answered  by  such  a  concern  is  not,  Have  you  paid  over  the  income 
to  the  beneficiary,  and  do  you  hold  the  principal  intact  for  future  payment? — 
but  rather.  Have  you  so  conducted  your  business  as  to  get  the  best  and  most 
profitable  returns  out  of  your  working  forces  and  your  plant  and  other  cap- 
ital, fixed  or  liquid? 

Executors  and  testamentary  trustees  are  creatures  of  the  law,  with  but 
little  freedom  within  its  narrow  limits,  and  held  by  the  courts  to  a  strict 
accountability  within  those  limits.  But  with  a  manufacturing  concern  there 
is  practically  no  legal  restraint,  but  rather  an  almost  unlimited  range,  under 
ordinary  contract  rights,  within  which  the  heads  of  the  concern  may  exercise 
their  business  judgment  and  acumen.  Hence,  in  its  bookkeeping  and  account- 
ing, a  manufacturing  concern  must  show  precisely  to  what  use  it  has  devoted 
its  capital,  plant  and  working  forces,  as  administered  under  good  business 
judgment,  and  precisely  what  results  it  has  obtained  therewith  and  there- 
from, and  whether  these  can  be  improved  upon  in  the  future.  Its  system  of 
bookkeeping  is  expressly  designed  to  show,  not  what  has  been  the  income 
from  funded  investments  and  to  whom  that  income  has  been  paid  over,  but 
rather  to  indicate  how  much  raw  or  partially  finished  material  has  been  pur- 
chased, how  much  machine  work  and  human  labor  have  been  expended  there- 
upon, what  has  been  the  resulting  finished  product  and  its  value,  and  the  net 
gain  or  loss  after  charging  off  all  expenses,  usually  including  salaries  suffi- 
cient to  pay  the  living  expenses  of  those  conducting  the  concern.  Out  of  this 
accurate  knowledge  of  facts  is  evolved  a  sure  guide  for  the  wise  conduct  of 
the  business  in  the  future.  It  is  here  that  we  need  to  think  clearly  about  the 
exact  legal  position  and  duties  of  the  trustees  or  other  boards  of  control  of 
our  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

There  is  a  distinct  difference  between  a  fiduciary  and  a  proprietary  rela- 
tionship to  property  and  funds  and  the  income  therefrom.  This  distinction 
is  made  very  clear  in  "The  Philosophy  of  Accounts,"  Chapter  XXI,  by 
Charles  E.  Sprag^e.  He  says  that  the  fiduciary  functions  may  be  considered 
under  five  heads: 

"i.     Liquidation,  or  the  reduction  to  a  distributable  form  of  the  assets, 
and  payments  of  the  liabilities. 
'2.     Collection  of  income. 

'3.     Distribution  of  principal  or   income,   or  both,   to  whom   it  may 
concern. 

"4.     Reinvestment. 

"5.     Business  management. 

"The  executor  or  administrator  is  primarily  a  liquidator.  His  duty  is 
to  convert  the  assets  into  cash,  to  extinguish  the  liabilities,  and  to  distribute 
the  estate,  performing  the  first  and  third  functions.    Incidentally  he  performs 
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the  second  in  the  meantime.  With  the  fourth  and  fifth  he  is  not  ordinarily 
concerned.  .  .  .  When  the  fifth  function  is  predominant,  the  accounts  are 
indistinguishable  from  those  of  proprietary  concerns. 

Usually  college  trustees  combine,  to  a  marked  degree,  the  functions  of 
both  trustees  and  proprietors.  Formerly  they  were  in  most  instances  a  self- 
perpetuating  board.  In  many  institutions  this  is  still  true;  or  partly  so,  as 
where  a  certain  number  of  the  trustees  are  elected  by  the  alumni. 

The  many  and  diverse  ways  in  which  the  trustees  of  American  colleges 
are  to  be  appointed  or  elected  are  given  at  length  and  with  great  exactness 
in  the  second  annual  report  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  pp.  40-57.  But  the 
method  of  filling  the  board  is  not  the  important  point,  but  rather  the  rights 
and  duties  of  the  trustees  after  they  are  installed  in  office.  These  are  neither 
wholly  fiduciary  nor  wholly  proprietary,  but  rather  an  intimate  and  almost 
unique  mixture  of  both  capacities — and  this  essentially  dual  nature  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of  at  any  point  of  this  discussion.  In  many  instances  the 
college  trustees  are  practically  a  close  corporation,  no  matter  how  they  are 
appointed.  As  such  they  are  accountable  only  to  themselves,  and  in  many 
respects  are  in  fact  the  proprietors  of  the  property  lacking  only  the  usual 
proprietor's  right  to  divert  at  will  the  property  to  new  purposes  and  uses. 

This  very  fact  should  imply  the  highest  accountability  for  the  greatest 
possible  business  results  as  proprietors,  as  well  as  for  honest  administration 
as  trustees.  College  authorities  or  boards  of  control  or  treasurers  are  in  no 
$ense  execlitors  or  testamentary  trustees,  altho  they  do  hold  and  are  account- 
able for  some  trust  funds,  and  altho  a  small  proportion  of  their  income  is 
derived  from  that  source.  There  are  many  other  essential  differences  in 
addition  to  those  already  mentioned. 

(i)  The  law  provides  how  and  when  executors  and  testamentary  trus- 
tees shall  render  their  accounts  and  wind  up  their  trusts  through  the  courts. 
But  this  is  not  so  with  college  trustees.  We  never  hear  of  their  accounts 
being  referred  by  the  courts  to  a  master  or  auditor  for  approval. 

In  fact  the  growth  of  college  trust  funds  is  comparatively  recent.  The 
early  colleges  derived  their  income  chiefly  from  tuition  or  annual  gifts  rather 
than  from  endowments.  Dr.  Thwing  estimates  that  in  1800  the  productive 
funds  of  all  the  colleges  amounted  to  less  than  $500,000.  ^  In  1800  Prince- 
ton's actual  income  from  funds  of  the  college,  so  called,  was  $252.67,  and 
in  1808,  $174.50,  altho  the  institution  had  then  been  in  existence  for  sixty- 
two  years.  In  1830.  129  years  after  her  founding,  Yale  was  the  largest  col- 
lege in  the  country,  with  346  students,  fourteen  professors  and  twelve  tutors. 
Yet  her  income  from  funds  was  only  $2,673.66,  out  of  a  total  of  $19,504.45, 

'History  of  Higher  Education  in  America,  p.  324. 
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of  which  $16,136.49  came  from  tuition. -^  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  at  first  the 
collies  possessed  little  or  no  trust  funds  to  account  for,  and  that  substanti- 
ally the  only  moneys  handled  by  them  were  those  received  from  tuition  and 
annual  gifts.  When  endowment  funds  came,  they  came  slowly  and  in  very 
small  amounts,  and  were  given  in  perpetuity,  and  not  for  a  limited  term  like 
that  fixed  by  the  law  for  executors.  Even  yet  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
income  of  our  institutions  of  higher  education  is  derived  from  their  invested 
trust  funds. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  of  the  United 
States  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1908,  the  income  of  universities,  col- 
leges and  technological  schools  for  men,  women  and  for  both  sexes,  applicable 
to  expenses,  was  $55,123,758,  derived  from  the  following  sources: 
From  students'  fees: 

For  tuition  and  other  educational  services. . .  .$15,390,850 

For  board  and  other  non-educational  services,     6,858,378    $22,249,228 

From  productive  funds 1 1,058,329 

From  State  or  local  authorities  for  current  ex- 
penses     9,649,549 

From  United  States  Government 4,521,181 

From  private  benefactions  for  current  expenses. . .  2,331,379 

From  all  other  receipts 5,314,092 

Total  receipts  for  income  applicable  to  expenses  of 

universities,  colleges,  and  technological  schools  55*123,758 

In  addition  to  the  above  income  applicable  to  ex- 
penses, the  various  institutions  received  as  in- 
come applicable  to  endowment  and  increase  of 
the  plant 18,345,886 

Total  income  from  all  sources $73,469,644 

Large  additional  sums  were  received  as  income  by  agricultural  and 
mechanical  schools,  professional  schools  and  public  and  private  normal 
schools,  which  arc  not  included  in  the  foregoing;  but  it  is  not  possible  to  tell 
how  far  the  figures  are  duplicated. 

The  full  significance  of  these  statistics  will  be  discussed  later. 
Not  only  are  college  trustees  not  to  account  through  the  courts  except 
in  cases  of  fraud  or  gross  neglect,  but  their  reports  are  primarily  for  the 
information  of  the  college  alumni  and  others  interested  in  the  institution, 
and  even  this  is  a  matter  of  grace  rather  than  of  the  legal  right,  and  is  so 
treated.  Until  recently  the  trustees  of  most  colleges  have  stood  upon  their 
rights  as  close  corporations  whose  accounts  should  be  strictly  guarded,  rather 
than  as  trustees  of  funds  in  which  the  public  is  interested  or  about  which 

'Individual  Training  in  Our  Colleges:  pp.  53,  383,  384. 
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the  public  is  entitled  to  know.  But  within  the  past  few  years  some  of  the 
larger  colleges  and  universities  have  turned  over  their  financial  bookkeeping 
to  public  accountants,  and  have  published  full  and  explicit  annual  accounts, 
altho  these  have  been  of  the  nature  of  executors'  rather  than  of  business 
accounts.  In  some  instances  where  the  college  books  have  been  audited  for 
the  purpose  of  publishing  an  annual  report,  it  has  been  necessary  for  the  col- 
lege trustees  personally  to  make  good  deficits  which  were  found  to  exist,  but 
which  had  been  previously  unknown. 

The  state  universities,  however,  are  required  to  report  annually  to  the 
state  legislatures,  even  giving  the  name  and  salary  of  each  instructor. 

(2)  Except  in  unusual  cases,  an  executor  can  not  engage  in  business 
or  even  continue  the  testator's  business.  But  the  college,  like  a  manufac- 
turing concern,  is  engaged  in  business  and  has  a  plant  and  workmen  which  it 
uses  for  the  purposes  of  its  business — which  is  that  of  education — and  most 
closely  resembles  the  business  of  manufacturing,  for  it  takes  raw  material, 
works  it  over,  and  turns  it  out  in  a  supposedly  improved  condition.  The  col- 
lege carries  on  its  educational  business  by  means  of: 

(a)  The  income  which  it  receives  from  its  permanent  investments; 

(6)  The  annual  tuition  or  other  fees  which  it  receives  from  its  students; 

(c)  Annual  or  other  gifts;  and 

(d)  By  the  use  or  abuse  which  it  makes  of  its  permanent  physical  plant 
which  is  often  valued  in  the  millions,  and  of  its  trained  corps  of  workers, 
known  as  the  faculty. 

(3)  The  college  plant  alone  differentiates  the  duties  of  the  college  trus- 
tees and  authorities  from  those  of  the  executor  or  testamentary  trustee.  Part 
of  the  business  of  the  college  is  connected  with  and  grows  out  of  its  perma- 
nent plant ;  that  is,  with  the  use  made  of  its  dormitories  and  other  buildings, 
its  grounds,  its  library,  its  laboratories  and  museums,  and  other  physical 
resources,  which  have  been  gathered  at  enormous  expense  of  time  and  money, 
by  learned  and  experienced  men,  during  many  years,  and  which  are  often  so 
unique  that  they  could  not  be  replaced.  The  college  can  not  get  the  best  out 
of  this  diversified  physical  plant  unless  it  has  a  constant  and  complete  busi- 
ness knowledge  and  a  financial  and  statistical  account  of  its  condition  and 
working. 

(4)  Furthermore,  the  college  carries  on  its  business  through  a  picked 
corps  of  skilled  and  devoted  human  agents,  most  of  whom  have  grown  up 
in  its  employment,  and  who  have  been  selected  and  retained  because  they 
were  believed  to  be  splendid  men  in  character  and  learning.  These  may  be 
called  its  human  equipment  for  mind-building  and  character-building,  and 
they  represent  the  highest  means  which  the  institution  possesses  for  accom- 
plishing the  ends  for  which  it  was  brought  into  existence.    But  the  work  and 
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skill  of  the  faculty  are  decidedly  handicapped  ^y  the  crude  and  antiquated 
factory  practice  and  methods  of  the  huge  concern  which  is  so  much  in  need 
of  better  and  more  modem  ways  of  handling  its  vital  and  intricate  affairs. 
(5)  The  human  element  of  the  faculty  in  carrying  out  the  education^ 
ends  of  the  institution  is  largely  supplemented  and  in  many  ways  over-topped 
by  the  element  of  human  friction,  attrition  and  educing,  which  is  brought 
about  by  the  action  and  reaction,  within  the  student  body  of  one  undergrad- 
uate upon  another. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  college  factory  differs  from  any  other;  but  it 
is  not  any  the  less  a  factory,  because  it  is  one  of  a  unique  class  of  factories. 
A  reduction-plant  is  a  reduction-plant  whether  it  is  turning  out  radium  worth 
millions  of  dollars  per  pound,  or  some  baser  metal  not  worth  as  many  cents 
per  ten  thousand  tons.  A  college  may  be  in  essence  and  nature  a  factory, 
altho  it  may  stand  in  a  class  by  itself  as  to  its  raw  material,  its  processes  and 
plant  and  class  of  workmen  for  treating  that  material,  and  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  product  turned  out. 

All  these  elements  of  business  and  administrative  intricacy  within  the 
college  economy  call  for  a  proper  business  method  of  bookkeeping,  auditing, 
accounting  and  gathering*  of  statistics  rather  than  the  imperfect  and  inade- 
quate methods  now  in  vogue.  It  is  evident  that  there  must  be  a  statistical  as 
well  as  a  financial  accounting  and  auditing.  For  example,  it  is  not  enough  for 
the  college  treasurer  to  show  that  he  has  .paid  out  certain  sums  to  the  various 
departments  for  salaries  and  expenses.  If  possible  he  should  also  have  a 
method  of  showing  what  results  each  department  has  produced  from  the 
money  thus  paid  over  to  it.  The  president  of  one  of  our  largest  universities 
recently  stated  that  it  costs  two  or  three  times  as  much  to  teach  Greek  as  it 
does  to  teach  mathematics,  but  he  could  give  no  figures  sustaining  his  posi- 
tion. If  this  statement  be  true,  the  facts  should  be  worked  out  in  detail,  and 
accepted  so  that  they  be  made  the  basis  of  a  similar  study  of  other  parts  of  the 
curriculum,  and  thus  of  a  clearer  knowledge  by  college  administrators  of  the 
conditions  prevailing  within  their  business. 

In  a  recent  editorial  The  Independent  says : 

"Our  universities  have  grown,  like  our  industrial  plants,  into  immense 
corporations,  handling  millions  of  dollars,  and,  what  is  more  valuable,  thous- 
ands of  lives.  Yet,  unlike  our  industrial  corporations,  they  have  developed 
no  administrative  organs  capable  of  adequately  handling  effectively  the  hete- 
rogeneous aggregations.  The  professors  are  robbed  of  their  time  in  order 
to  do  executive  business,  which  usually  they  dislike  and  are  often  unfitted  by 
temperament  and  training  to  do  well.  Anyone  who  has  tried  to  collect  univer- 
sity statistics,  even  of  such  simple  points  as  the  number  of  students  in  a  certain 
year  or  the  expenditures  for  certain  purposes,  will  realize  how  chaotic  and  unde- 
veloped is  the  mere  matter  of  recording.    As  for  finding  out  what  classes  are 
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being  well  taught,  and  why  some  students  fail,  and  what  becomes  of  them, 
not  even  the  president,  who  is  supposed  to  know  everything,  knows  that" 

Yet  the  principal  question  which  now  confronts  us  is  not  how  shall  this 
new  method  of  bookkeeping  be  put  in,  but  rather  can  it  and  ought  it  to  be  put 
in?  We  must  first  agree  that  the  present  system  is  antiquated  and  inade- 
quate, and  that  there  should  be  a  change,  and  then  the  rest  will  not  be  so  very 
hard  to  accomplish.  The  modem  science  of  administration  easily  and  suc- 
cessfully handles  problems  that  are  far  more  difficult  than  those  which  can 
arise  in  a  college,  especially  after  public  sentiment  therein  shall  come  to  favor 
a  change  of  system.  The  methods  by  which  this  new  system  shall  be  con- 
ducted must  be  diverse.  Some  may  be  as  commonplace  as  those  of  an  ordi- 
nary factory,  and  perhaps  some  will  need  to  be  as  delicate  and  wonderful  as 
the  geometric  lathe  which  the  government  uses  in  making  the  plates  for  the 
manufacture  of  its  bank  bills;  but  adequate  methods  will  be  found  when  we 
have  come  to  consider  the  subject  worthy  of  adequate  and  scientific  study. 

The  Outlook  says : 

"The  college  collects,  analyzes  and  interprets  the  facts  about  everything 
but  itself.  It  does  not  know  whether  its  student  body  is  unduly  emphasizing 
rank,  or  athletics  or  club  life.  It  guesses,  but  does  not  know,  what  legiti- 
mate factors  in  college  activities  have  been  unduly  increased." 

Assuredly  the  most  delicate  and  complete  administrative  system  is  not 
too  good  when  we  are  attempting  to  direct  our  highest  educational  institu- 
tions in  dealing  with  the  most  important  educational  products  of  the  country ; 
that  is  with  the  picked  specimens  of  its  future  citizens  upon  whose  education 
the  country  is  spending  the  largest  sums  and  the  most  time.  Neither  the  col- 
lege itself  nor  the  public  can  or  should  be  satisfied  with  a  system,  even  of 
financial  bookkeeping,  which  produces  merely  an  account  like  that  of  the 
executor  or  testamentary  trustee,  chiefly  based  upon  the  safeguarding  of  and 
honest  accounting  for  principal  and  income ;  which  regards  as  sacred  the  fidu- 
ciary relation,  and  does  not  regard  the  proprietary  relation  as  equally  sacred. 
The  college  must  have  all  that  an  executor's  account  can  give,  but  it  must 
also  have  a  system  which  does  something  more  than  account  for  money,  and 
which  is  not  satisfied  by  mere  vouchers  which  show  that  its  money  has  been 
honestly  spent.  It  must  show  the  use  and  waste  of  its  plant,  the  productive 
value  upon  individuals  of  the  work  of  each  of  its  faculty,  and  the  improve- 
ment worked  upon  the  several  undergraduates  who  are  the  raw  material 
of  the  college.  In  a  word,  its  financial  and  statistical  system  must  show  how 
far  the  college  has  in  truth  fulfilled  its  purpose  and  duty  toward  the  common- 
wealth, the  community  and  the  family;  toward  the  faculty  and  the  students, 
as  a  body  and  individually ;  and  toward  those  who  have  entrusted  the  coll^je 
with  their  funds  or  with  their  children.     Yet  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the 
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colleges  can  not  improve  much  upon  their  present  form  of  annual  reports 
so  long  as  they  retain  their  present  form  of  bookkeeping.  It  is  the  bookkeep- 
ing itself  which  must  be  radically  changed  and  extended. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  college  trustees  or  treasurer  have  far  more  in  com- 
mon with  a  manufacturing  concern  than  with  executors  or  trustees  under  a 
will,  and  should  be  held  to  the  broad  accountability  of  the  managers  of  a 
great  business  rather  than  to  the  limited  accountability  of  executors.  Far 
too  often  college  trustees  have  been  content  and  complaisant  if  their  funds 
have  been  honestly  accounted  for  rather  than  sagaciously  applied.  Something 
more  than  this  is  required  of  those  who  administer  the  complex  machinery 
and  complicated  affairs  of  these  great  public  servants  and  public  trusts.  They 
never  can  administer  their  trusts  with  the  same  sagacity  and  faithfulness 
which  they  exhibit  in  their  own  business  affairs  unless  they  are  building  upon 
the  same  sure  foundation,  that  is  upon  a  system  which  has  substituted  for 
guesswork  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  minutest  working  details  of  the  con- 
cern, however  large  and  apparently  unwieldy. 

We  are  constantly  met  by  the  suggestion  tha*  business  has  no  place  in 
our  colleges  and  universities,  and  by  a  plea  that  such  institutions  may  be  the 
one  place  which  shall  be  free  from  the  sordidness  of  business.  But  business 
methods  applied  to  complicated  college  affairs  do  not  imply  commercialism  in 
the  slightest  degree,  but  rather  efficiency  of  the  educative  forces.  The  new  and 
distinctive  administrative  problems  of  the  colleges  must  be  met  by  new  and 
distinctive  administrative  methods  adapted  to  college  conditions  in  order  that 
the  higher  culture  forces  may  have  full  play.  Proper  administrative  methods 
can  be  based  only  on  accurate  and  available  knowledge,  and  in  such  a  com- 
plicated mechanism  as  a  modern  university,  this  can  come  only  from  an  accur- 
ate and  adequate  system  of  accounts  and  statistics,  which  can  never  be  fur- 
nished by  a  system  based  upon  the  narrow  and  inferior  model  of  an  execu- 
tor's account  and  bookkeeping. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  appreciate  the  true  financial  significance  of  the 
statistics  given  above.  They  show  that  last  year  the  colleges,  universities 
and  technological  schools,  for  men  or  women  or  for  both  sexes,  had  a  total 
income  of  $73,469,644.  Of  this  sum  only  15  per  cent,  came  from  the  income 
of  their  own  productive  funds;  while  the  students  paid  in  30  per  cent.,  or 
twice  as  much,  to  keep  the  concern  running.  The  United  States,  and  the 
State  and  local  authorities,  and  private  benefactors  and  other  unnamed  sources 
put  34  per  cent,  more  into  the  hands  of  these  proprietary  trustees  to  be  applied 
to  the  public  uses  which  they  represented :  and  2 1  per  cent,  more  was  contrib- 
uted to  add  to  their  funded  capital  or  physical  plant. 

Putting  this  in^another  way,  we  find  that  of  tlie  total  amount  handled 
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by  these  proprietary  trustees,  15  per  cent,  came  from  the  income  of  their  own 
funds,  and  the  remaining  85  per  cent,  from  private  gifts  or  public  taxation. 

Let  us  state  it  in  still  another  form.  The  endowment  funds  realized, 
upon  an  average,  about  4  per  cent.  Calculated  at  the  same  rate,  these  pro- 
prietary trustees  received  from  outside  sources,  for  use  in  their  several  fac- 
tories, the  income  at  4  per  cent,  upon  over  $1,500,000,000. 

In  this  regard  there  is  little  distinction  to  be  made  between  public  and 
private  institutions ;  for  all  are  alike  absolutely  dependent  for  pupils  upon  our 
public  school  system  upon  which  we  expended  in  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1907,  $336,898,333,  out  of  a  total  revenue  (excluding  balances  on  hand  and 
proceeds  of  bond  sales)  of  $355,016,173.^ 

Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  the  public — those  outside  of  the  college  boards 
of  control — are  vitally  and  financially  interested  in  the  bookkeeping  and 
accounting  of  all  these  institutions  of  higher  learning  in,  at  least,  the  pro- 
portion of  85  per  cent,  for  the  public  to  15  per  cent,  for  the  institutions 
themselves  ? 

In  the  next  article  will  be  considered  the  annual  reports  now  made  by 
some  of  our  principal  colleges  and  universities,  and  wherein  these  reports 
and  the  bookkeeping  systems  upon  which  they  are  based  are  not  complete. 
This  will  be  followed  by  articles  showing  how  the  strictly  financial  bookkeep- 
ing must  be  supplemented  by  a  statistical  system,  and  how  such  a  system  must 
and  can  be  made  of  the  highest  educational  value  only  through  the  formu- 
lating and  wide  introduction  of  new  units  of  internal  and  external  valuation 
of  the  things  essential  to  the  success  of  the  institution  in  its  various  planes 
and  departments. 

The  true  friends  of  the  American  college  should  and  will  welcome  a 
frank  but  sympathetic  discussion  of  its  needs  and  the  best  ways  of  meeting 
them.  Theory  is  valuable,  but  in  such  matters  theory  must  wait  in  part  upon 
actual  conditions  as  they  prevail  in  different  institutions,  and  these  should 
,  be  studied  and  brought  out,  and  be  made  clear  especially  to  business  alumni 
and  parents,  by  full  discussion.  To  this  end  articles  and  letters  bearing  upon 
this  phase  of  the  college  problem  will  be  welcomed,  for  much  valuable  infor- 
mation can  be  best  furnished  by  those  personally  acquainted  with  the  facts. 

^Report  of  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1908,  pp.  384,  400. 
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By  GEORGE  THOMAS 

A  8tory  of  how  a  school  boy  indiscretion  was  retrieved  at  college,  how 

conscience  and  high  ideals  defeated  ambition  in  the  hoar  of 

success,  and  how  a  college  man's  eyes  were  opened  to 

the  real  value  of  moral  courage  and  honesty. 

In  his  heart,  Bourke  was  sure  that  because  he  was  a  clever  lad  he  could 
hardly  help  being  a  naughty  one.  Everyone  admitted  his  cleverness.  Even 
his  best  friends  confessed  to  his  naughtiness.  When,  as  a  junior,  he  was  at 
last  expelled  from  high  school  the  only  wonder  was  that  it  had  not  hap- 
pened before. 

Knowing  that  he  was  clever  didn't  soften  the  edges  of  that  year  much 
for  Bourke.  His  family  made  things  unpleasant  for  him,  of  course.  He  had 
always  stood  that  with  philosophy.  This  time,  tho,  the  boys  went  back  on 
him.  And  none  of  the  merchants,  aware  of  just  what  he  had  done  this  time, 
would  give  him  a  job.  'He  spent  a  heavy  year  in  his  small  home  town,  with- 
out the  wages  he  had  planned  to  earn  and  without  the  boating,  dancing  and 
picnicking  of  the  other  young  people.  The  people  who  weren't  too  angry 
with  him  pitied  him  for  what  he  suffered  that  year,  and  everyone  saw  ai 
the  end  of  the  twelvemonth  that  the  lesson  had  done  him  good.  "Syd 
Bourke,"  they  told  each  other,  "was  a  changed  lad."  When,  the  next  winter, 
he  went  to  normal  school  and  finished  with  honors  and  impeccable  behavior 
the  town  forgave  him,  pretty  generally,  and  the  picnickers  began  once  more 
to  invite  him. 

What  Bourke  thought  about  it  all,  he  was  far  too  clever  fo  tell.  He 
was  too  proud  to  talk  much  of  his  shame  for  the  extravagant  escapades  of  a 
year  ago  and  too  much  of  a  boy  to  promise  future  perfection.  But  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  two  things;  to  quit  his  escapades,  and  to  make  every- 
body sorry.  Sorry  for  just  wTiat,  it  was  hard  to  say,  but  at  least  sorry  for 
exiling  him,  for  not  inviting  him,  for  punishing  him  so  bitterly.  He  had 
mapped  out  a  victorious  campaign,  to  be  fought  far  from  home,  on  the  col- 
lege campus.  He  was  going  up,  this  fall,  to  show  the  home  people.  He  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  be  "The  Freshman"  of  the  year.  Books  would  be  his 
first  and  easiest  pre-eminence.  When  he  half  tried  he  always  did  better  than 
anybody  else.  That  wasn't  really  vanity.  Bourke  was  far  too  clever  to 
estimate  his  own  brains  amiss.  His  music  was  eminence  number  two,  by 
virtue  of  which  he  meant  to  tour  the  state  in  vacation  times  as  the  glee  club 
pianist  The  pretty  girls  in  the  gallery  at  the  home  theater,  and  the  fellows 
who  didn't  know  Lohengrin  from  Bedelia,  would  see  him,  and  hear  him 
playing  for  those  wonderful  young  men  in  evening  dress,  and  would  wish 
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that  they  hadn't  left  him  out  of  so  many  parties.  For  Bourke  didn't*  mean 
to  dance  with  the  pretty  girls,  after  the  concert,  nor  to  introduce  too  many 
of  the  boys  to  the  imported  Chesterfields.  He  meant  to  stand  around,  rather 
haughty  and  bored,  and  to  go  home  early,  leaving  a  general  impression  that 
the  girls  in  the  college  town  were  far  and  away  prettier,  and  that  really  he 
had  rather  forgotten  the  home  boys. 

Eminence  number  three  should  be  athletics.  Bourke  could  run  a  very 
pretty  hundred.  He  meant  to  be  one  of  the  few  freshmen  to  win  a  Big  C 
on  his  sweater.  He  rather  thought  of  wearing  the  Big  C  sweater  around, 
mornings.  He  wouldn't  talk,  of  course.  But  the  home  boys  had  eyes,  and 
fame  travels  fast,  particularly  the  College  Athlete's  fame. 

Eminence  number  four  was  to  be  his  fraternity.  He  hadn't  "made"  a 
high  school  frat.  Bourke  was  clever  enough  to  know  that  membership  in  a  high 
school  frat  is  more  of  a  drawback  than  a  qualification  for  election  to  the  best 
college  fraternities.  At  college,  he  meant  to  look  around,  choose  his  crowd, 
and  wear  the  pledge  pin  of  the  best  organization  in  the  country  when  he  came 
down  home  at  Christmas  time.  Oh,  he  didn't  mean  really  to  expose  his 
hand !  The  crowd  should  think  it  was  choosing  him.  *  But  he  would  see  that 
it  was  good  and  anxious  for  him,  first. 

He  was  so  clever  that  the  "Best  Crowd"  on  the  campus  lunched  him  and 
dined  him  frantically.  They  were  not  the  only  ones.  Some  of  the  other 
crowds  weren't  much,  but  there  were  plenty  of  both  sorts  that  had  Bourke 
around.  He  played,  sang,  was  witty,  polished  and,  in  short,  was  rated  as 
the  most  sensational  freshman  of  the  year.  He  watched — Oh,  how  he 
watched  the  crowd's  pulse!  He  didn't  let  himself  be  his  funniest,  nor  his 
cleverest.  He  didn't — ^and  this  was  his  most  heroic  self-repression — he  didn't 
boast  of  himself,  past,  present,  or  future.  And,  as  his  reward,  he  made  the 
most  astounding  hit,  was  sought  after,  cultivated  and  rushed  beyond  pre- 
cedent. Then,  a  something  that  he  could  not  at  first  divine  began  to  make 
a  change.  He  was  invited  less.  That  is,  the  "Best  Crowd"  began  to  cool. 
Bourke  had  fully  made  up  his  mind  to  "Best,"^'  or  none.  The  home  people 
were  to  be  very,  very  sorry.  Then  even  the  less  desirable  crowds  asked  him 
less.  Finally,  by  the  time  he  had  about  decided  to  be  content  with  second 
best,  nobody  asked  him  at  all.  And  two  months  from  the  beginning  of  the 
term  when  initiates'  pins  began  to  dot  the  freshman  class,  Bourke  saw  that 
he  had  failed.  Partly  by  guess  work,  partly  from  hints,  he  knew  that  the 
home  town  had  stretched  out  its  little,  provincial  finger  and  stopped  him. 
There  were  three  or  four  home  boys  on  the  campus,  and  they  must  have  told 
his  story.  Only  the  very  best  could  afford  to  pledge  a  boy  with  that  story 
back  of  him.  And  the  "Very  Best"  had  hung  fire.  For  a  few  weeks,  Bourke 
hoped  against  hope.  But  there  was  no  sign,  and  he  walked  among  the  unde- 
sired  mob. 
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It  was  bitter,  bitter,  bitter!  There  were  minutes  wnen  Bourke  could 
have  put  his  head  down  on  his  mother's  lap,  and  been  all  kinds  of  a  baby 
over  it.  He  was  only  eighteen  anyway,  and  not  so  much  older  than  his  years 
as  he  thought.  He  cared,  even  beyond  his  own  knowing.  Why,  why, 
wouldn't  Fate  give  him  this  chance?  He  had  meant  to  go  straight.  It  was 
not  fair  to  make  a  scrape  of  a  sixteen  year  old  in  a  backwoods  town  spoil 
his  collie  life.  Jealous,  hateful  cads  that  had  told!  Bourke  ground  his 
teeth  and  planned  impotent  revenges.  Then  saner  minutes  came,  and  he 
began  to  pick  up  his  shattered  campaign.  The  crowds  were  waiting — par- 
ticularly the  best  of  them — for  him  to  make  good.  He  was  too  pre-eminently 
worth  while  to  be  dropped,  -if  he  would  prove  himself.  It  was  a  guess,  but 
it  happened  to  be  the  right  one;  and  with  all  his  cleverness  Bourke  went  on, 
more  warily  than  ever,  with  his  policy.  Don't  misunderstand  him.  He  wasn't 
hypocritically  an)rthing  that  was  better  than  he  really  wished  to  be.  He  had 
really  quit  sixteen-year-old  outrageousness  for  all  time.  But  what  he  wanted, 
more  than  an)rthing  else  in  life,  was  to  get  public,  dramatic,  overwhelming 
credit  for  having  quit,  and  to  make  the  home  town  sorry. 

If  you  have  been  to  college,  you  know  the  next  three  years.  You  know 
about  Bourke's  Big  C,  and  the  ten  points  he  won,  that  saved  his  university 
in  his  Sophomore  Field  Day.  You  know  about  his  debating,  and  his  bril- 
liant Junior  Farce,  that  an  actual  manager  bought  and  very  successfully  pre- 
sented on  an  Eastern  stage.  You  know  that  Professor  Burkhart  Boyne,  the 
world-famous  lecturer  and  historian,  fairly  adopted  Bourke,  and  publicly 
termed  him  the  most  cultivated  fellow  in  the  Student  Body.  You  know  that 
he  made  the  glee  club,  and  toured  with  them  in  vacations  to  his  heart's  con- 
tent, and  to  the  vain  regard  of  the  pretty  girls  at  the  home  town.  You 
know,  too,  that  several  crowds,  later,  had  bidden  Syd  Bourke.  The  "Best 
Crowd"  on  the  campus  knew  it,  anyway,  and  when  he  turned  down  their  near- 
est rival,  the  "Best  Crowd"  made  up  its  mind.  Syd  Bourke  had  made  good.  He 
had  much  more  than  made  good.  He  had  made  them  frightened.  The 
"Best  Crowd"  began  to  wonder  if  he  might  not  even  turn  them  down.  No 
one  ever  did  it.  A  fellow  who  had  a  bid  from  them  took  it  almost  with 
prayer.  They  were  never  turned  down.  Rather  than  risk  that  diminish- 
ment  of  prestige,  the  "Best  Crowd"  would  do  without  any  undergraduate 
that  ever  walked.  At  the  end  of  Bourke's  junior  year,  they  talked  him  over, 
and  decided  to  wait  until  the  begimiing  of  next  year.  Meanwhile,  Preston 
Fellows,  their  star  member,  and  one  of  Bourke's  best  friends  should  sound 
him  carefully.  If  it  could  be  discovered  that  Bourke  would  not  turn  them 
down,  he  should  be  run  in  before  any  of  their  next  year's  freshmen. 

Fellows  and  Bourke  went  with  the  glee  club  that  summer  around  the 
state  summer  hotels.  It  was  the  best  glee  club  the  college  had  sent  out  for 
years,  with  Fellows  its  solo  tenor,  and  Bourke  its  accompanist.    There  was 
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plenty  of  chance  for  sounding  a  man,  and  for  exchanging  tentative  confi- 
dences. When  the  opening  of  the  college  term  drew  near,  very  little  that 
was  definite  had  been  said.  But  Fellows  knew  that  Bourke  wouldn't  turn 
them  down,  and  Bourke  knew  that  he  had  won.  He  cared  infinitely  more 
than  he  had  as  a  silly  freshman.  He  still  wanted  to  make  the  home  town 
sorry.  He  still  meant  never  to  forgive  them  all  for  punishing  him  so  hard. 
But  he  had,  besides,  grown  genuinely  fond  of  the  "Best  Crowd."  For  Fel- 
lows, he  had  the  first  unwarped  affection  his  morbid  temperament  had  ever 
known.  Fellows  was  spontaneously  hearty  where  Bourke  was  hearty  from 
policy.  Fellows  was  a  good  student  by  effort,  where  Bourke  was  one  by 
instinct.  He  found  friends  where  Bourke  had  to  make  them.  The  two  sup- 
plemented each  other — Bourke  the  subtler,  more  sensitive  of  the  two.  Fel- 
lows the  more  genial,  stalwart  character,  who  acted  as  a  tonic  to  the  intro- 
spective lad.  He  was  one  of  the  few  men  in  college  that  Bourke  liked  and 
respected.  Fellows  left  him  behind  now  and  then  in  a  way  that  was  whole- 
somely good  for  Bourke's  vanity.  He  was  a  tremendous  force  among  the 
boys,  president  of  the  student  body  and  a  member,  as  Bourke  accidentally 
learned  that  summer,  of  the  famous  Golden  Key.  The  members  of  Golden 
Key  never  spoke  of  their  club.  It  drew  its  numbers  from  the  best  of  all  the 
crowds,  knew  no  partisan  lines,  elected  men  both  in  and  out  of  fraternities, 
and  was  the  supreme  honor  society  of  the  campus.  As  Professor  Burkhart 
Boyne  said,  these  men  were  the  best  of  the  student  body,  and  were  really 
the  little  leaven  that  leavened  the  whole  lump. 

"They  don't  talk  about  themselves,  but  what  Golden  Key  thinks  this 
year,  the  boys  will  all  do  next  year.     And  it  will  be  the  right  thing,  too." 

"But  what's  their  reason  for  taking  men  in  ?"  asked  Bourke.  Burkhart 
Boyne  lifted  his  eyebrows. 

"That's  their  reason,"  he  said,  and  laughed. 

Bourke  had  not  set  his  eyes  upon  Golden  Key.  He  had  not  been  held 
back  by  modesty;  but,  to  the  home  town,  the  mysterious  dignities  of  this 
order  would  hardly  mean  so  much  as  the  Greek  letter  pin  of  the  "Best 
Crowd."  It  would  serve  his  purpose  better  to  be  one  of  Fellow's  social  set, 
and  to  remark  now  and  then  that  Fellows  was  a  Golden  Key  man,  than  for 
himself  to  attain  to  the  dignity  of  the  emblem.  Golden  Key  honors  were  a 
little  too  vague,  a  little  too  inconspicuous  for  his  needs. 

To  know  that  he  would  make  the  fraternity  of  his  ambitions  at  last, 
brought  Bourke  back  to  college  a  very  happy  senior.  He  was  always  at  his 
best  when  happy.  At  the  crest  of  a  high  wave  he  was  his  most  genial,  win- 
ning, delightful  self.  The  Syd  Bourke  of  past  naughty,  outrageous  days 
disappeared  then,  and  the  squarest,  most  lovable  fellow  on  the  campus  came 
to  the  surface. 

Perhaps  it  was  this  that  made  him  see  the  football  situation  that  year 
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as  nobody  else  did,  and  as  he  had  never  before  seen  it.  Because  he  was  very 
happy  he  could  look,  even  at  football,  with  an  eye  that  was  as  sane  as  it  was 
clever.  And  looking  thus,  he  saw  that  football  wasn't  really  either  a  glad- 
iatorial show,  or  a  business  venture,  or  a  vaudeville  performance — but  a  game. 

Of  course,  nobody  else  agreed  with  him.  Football  was  the  college  chance 
to  whip  the  other  college  to  a  finish.  Football  was  the  college  chance  to  make 
fifteen  hundred  dollars,  that  year,  and  pay  for  the  bleachers.  Football  was 
the  college  chance  to  sit  on  those  bleachers,  and  go  crazy  mad  over  the 
drama  of  seeing  Blue  and  Gold  force  the  Crimson  to  bite  the  dust.  That 
football  was  something  for  everybody  to  get  out  and  play,  that  a  game  with 
the-  other  college  wasn't  important ;  that  the  bleachers  ^  were  unnecessary, 
since  all  the  fellows  on  them  should  have  been  down  on  the  gridiron,  kick- 
ing the  pigskin  around,*  this  was  a  vision  vouchsafed  only  to  Bourke,  and  that 
only  because,  being  very  happy,  he  saw  this  year,  not  only  cleverly,  but 
quite  truly. 

His  editorials  in  The  Daily  Campus  began  to  make  the  student  body 
first  stare,  then  gasp,  then  beat  the  air  and  howl.  Men  began  to  burst  into 
his  editorial  sanctum,  to  ring  him  up  at  all  hours,  to  interrupt  his  sleeping 
and  waking.  There  were  two  thousand  men  on  the  campus.  After  talking 
sixteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  writing  his  wittiest  and  most  winning 
and  best  in  The  Daily  Campus,  and  addressing  every  student  rally  for  four 
weeks,  Bourke  began  io  see  that  perhaps  twenty  out  of  the  hundreds  had 
caught  his  point.  To  the  others,  Syd  Bourke  was  crazy  or  vicious,  just 
according  to  their  own  vehemence.  The  crowds  he  had  turned  down  shrugged 
their  shoulders,  and  thanked  their  stars.  The  old  story  was  pretty  much  for- 
gotten, but  at  least  the  crowds  remembered  that  there  had  always  been  some- 
thing or  other  off  color  about  Syd  Bourke. 

Then  came  the  affair  of  Pleasant  Valley.  The  coach  and  trainer  said 
the  team  must  leave  the  campus,  and  go  down  to  Pleasant  Valley  for  ten 
days  before  the  game,  to  be  put  into  the  pink  of  condition  for  the  "Great 
Fight." 

"And  we've  got  to  win  that  Fight !"  shrieked  the  speakers  at  all  the  ral- 
lies, while  the  men  danced  up  and  down,  screaming  their  throats  out  in  joy. 
That  is,  everyone  screamed  but  Bourke.  He  sat,  his  hands  dropped  limply 
between  his  knees,  his  senior  hat  tilted  impossibly  far  back  on  his  blonde 
head,  his  eternal  pipe  drooping  unregarded  at  the  corner  of  his  mouth. 
Finally,  since  nothing  adequately  expressed  what  he  thought,  Bourke  said 
nothing,  but  got  out  of  the  screaming  mob,  away  from  the  roaring  of  the 
big  bonfire,  down  to  the  president's  house.    The  president  heard  him  through. 

"Why,  yes,  Bourke,"  he  said,  tolerantly,  "You  might  call  it  a  profes- 
sional move.  But  they  do  it  in  a  great  many  colleges,  and  I  suspect  older  and 
wiser  heads  than  yours  don't  see  any  great  danger  in  it.     Besides,  the  stu- 
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dent  body  thinks  overwhelmingly  that  way,  and  your  protests  won't  count 
for  much.  Don't,"  he  added,  in  his  most  fatherly  voice,  "don't  let  your  con- 
scient:e  get  to  work  on  the  matter.    Leave  that  for  something  really  vital." 

Bourke,  with  a  lump  of  lead  where  his  heart  usually  thumped,  went 
around  to  the  door,  whose  dim  light  showed  that  Burkhart  Boyne  was  awake. 
The  great  man  slapped  his  drooping  young  shoulder. 

"My  dear  fellow,"  he  said,  "I'm  no  athlete,  but  it  doesn't  take  an  ath- 
lete to  see  that  the  little  outing  will  do  the  boys  a  world  of  good.  Now  don't 
lose  the  very  great  influence  you  have  over  the  feHows  by  saying  anjrthing 
foolish  in  The  Daily  Campus  to-morrow  morning." 

Bourke  saw  a  good  many  things  that  night  as  he  wrote  his  editorial. 
You  can  see  them  quite  as  well.  He  saw  older  and  wiser  heads  than  his  shak- 
ing over  what  he  meant  to  say  in  The  Campus,  'the  president,  who  was 
kind,  and  who  knew  how  to  handle  situations ;  Burkhart  Bo3me,  whose  friend- 
ship had  helped  as  much  as  it  had  flattered  him;  these  two  agreed  pretty 
much  with  the  two  thousand.  At  least,  they  had  meant  well  by  him,  and  had 
warned  him  that  the  hour  was  not  ripe;  that  he  would  make  a  vain  sacrifice 
of  himself  by  saying  foolish  things  in  The  Campus.  Some  day,  perhaps,  the 
student  body  would  see  straight.  Till  then — but  someone  had  to  begin  the 
seeing — someone  had  to  speak  first.  The  two  thousand  wouldn't  all  wake 
up  some  morning,  and  say  with  one  voice: 

"Here!    No  more  professional  athletics  on  our  campus!" 

Somebody  must  begin  saying  foolish  things.  And  why  not  Syd  Bourke, 
always  too  clever  by  half,  always  rather  inclined  to  unconventionalities, 
always,  even  at  sixteen,  an  offender  against  the  existing  order  of  thingp. 
Of  course,  it  would  go  rather  hard  with  Syd  Bourke.  Yet,  what  was  a  man 
to  do  when  he  knew  perfectly  well  what  he  ought  to  do?  You  see  he  had 
the  taste  of  the  sixteen-year-old  outrageousness  still  in  his  mouth,  and  he 
knew  of  old  that  if  he  didn't  say  what  seemed  right,  even  if  it  were  ever  so 
foolish,  he  would  know  that  well  remembered  taste  once  more. 

Among  other  things,  he  saw  a  Greek  letter  fraternity  pin  vanishing  per- 
manently in  the  mists  of  the  might-have-been.     For  this  is  what  he  wrote: 

The  Battling  Kid  Does  It!  The  Denver  Cyclone  Does  It! 

If  They  Didn't  Do  It  They  W^ould  Get  Knocked  Out! 
•     They  Are  Not  In  The  Game  For  Fun. 

Neither  are  we.    We  are  in  it  to  knock  out  the  other  fellow. 
We  are  not  a  University.    We  are  not  even  an  Amateur 
Athletic  Association. 

We  are  2000  Sporty  Young  Chaps  putting  up  $2.50 
apiece  to  see  Our  Favorites  Smash  the  Other  Man's  Fa- 
vorites to  Pulp. 

This  Being  So,  Why  Don't  We  Send  Our  Team  To  Pleas- 
ant Valley  For  Six  Weeks  Instead  of  a  Beggarly  Ten  Days? 
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It  didn't  even  relieve  his  mind  to  write  it.  AH  the  while,  he  was  think- 
ing of  his  outrageous  escapades  at  sixteen. 

"What  a  fool  you  are,  Syd  Bourke/'  his  common  sense  remarked  inside 
his  mind,  as  he  gave  his  copy  to  the  printer.  "And  what  a  licking  they  will 
give  you  for  this !"    Then  he  went  home,  to  bed  and  to  tranquil  sleep. 

Tranquility  was  not  his  portion,  during  the  storm  that  followed.  Vanity, 
cleverness,  naughtiness,  nothing  that  ever  had  been,  or  had  been  said  to  be, 
one  of  his  qualities,  could  keep  the  smart  of  his  punishment  from  stinging 
deep.  The  men  who  passed  him  without  speaking,  the  ones  who  stopped  him 
to  let  him  know  he  was  a  traitor,  the  bleachers  that  hissed  when  he  came  in 
to  practice  games,  all  these  got  their  arrows  in  between  the  links  of  Syd 
Bourke's  armor.  The  "Best  Crowd"  had  dropped  him,  and  that  perma- 
nently, he  knew.  So  far  as  he  could  see,  there  was  nobody  in  the  world  that 
hadn't  dropped  him.  The  home  town  would  drop  him  once  more,  he  sup- 
posed. Oh  well !  He  would  have  liked  to  be  gay  over  it,  and  defiant,  as  he 
had  been  four  years  since.  Four  years  ago  he  had  been  quite  wrong,  and 
could  afford  to  show  an  impertinent  exterior  to  the  world.  Now  the  thing 
that  quite  furled  his  sails  was  that,  wrong  or  right,  he  was  apparently  doomed 
to  sail  alone.  And  that  prospect  seemed  to  him  to  grow  rather  more  than  a 
little  dreary.  .  The  loneliness  of  it  seemed  to  hedge  him  particularly  as  he 
came  away  from  the  Big  Game.  The  college  had  won,  22-0.  The  team  was 
in  the  pink  of  condition.  Of  course  they  had  had  their  ten  days  at  Pleasant 
Valley.  Bourke,  getting  away  alone,  in  the  midst  of  a  roaring  mass  of  fel- 
lows who  didn't  care  enough  about  him  to  see  him  or  to  call  him  traitor,  felt 
the  whole  weight  of  the  ten  days,  the  two  teams  and  the  score  sitting  on  him 
and  suffocating  him.  He  wasn't  happy,  he  wasn't  on  the  crest  of  any  wave. 
But  he  still  saw  true.  And  he  saw  that  they  were  all  wrong,  that  the  win- 
ning score  was  wrong,  and  that  he.  all  by  his  unfortunate,  stubborn,  cross- 
grained  self,  was  right. 

It  was  a  lonely  night  in  the  college  town,  deserted  by  every  one  for 
the  football  show.  The  hours  that  Bourke  lived  through  seemed  rather  long. 
The  next  day,  about  the  campus,  a  gloomy  exile  among  joyous  multitudes, 
he  was  again  lonely.  He  was  wondering  a  little  how  long  he  could  stand  it 
when  nightfall  saw  him  again  inside  his  own  four  walls.  Then  Fellows' 
knock  sounded.  The  familiar  three  taps  made  the  lump  of  lead  Bourke  had 
carried  around  so  long  suddenly  leap  into  life.  He  let  Fellows  in,  and  the 
two  eyed  each  other  a  minute.  Bourke  suddenly  knew  that  he  wasn't  alto- 
gether alone.    He  was  sure  of  Fellows. 

"I  knew  you'd  be  moping  up  here,"  Fellows  laughed.  "So  I  came 
around  to  get  you.  The  Golden  Key  is  meeting.  Special  business.  You're 
the  business,  so  you're  to  come  along.  Oh,  brace  up,  man!"  Bourke  had 
sat  down  suddenly  and  was  staring  rather  hard. 
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"Brace  up!  They  want  to  run  you  in,  now,  to-night.  Get  out  of  this. 
I'm  going  to  turn  out  the  light." 

Through  a  fog  of  stupidity  that  quite  stopped  his  thinking,  Bourke  heard 
very  few  words  that  night.  He  heard  Fellows,  on  his  way  down  to  Golden 
Key  Lodge,  remark  casually : 

"I  guess  it's  all  up  with  the  frat  boys,  Syd." 

Bourke  heard  himself  murmur  that  he  didn't  need  to  be  told  that.    Then, 

"But  what,  in  Heaven's  name,"  he  got  sense  enough  at  last  to  inquire, 
"is  wrong  with  Golden  Key?" 

"Golden  Key's  all  right, "•  laughed  Fellows,  and  (laid  his  arm  over 
Bourke's  shoulder. 

Then  the  fog  came  dpwn  again,  and  didn't  lift  all  evening  until  he  was 
turning  out  his  belated  light.  There  had  been  twenty  men  at  Golden  Key. 
It  was  a  full  meeting,  they  told  him.  He  looked  around,  anxious  to  see  just 
who  the  much  discussed  twenty  might  be,  and  was  amused  to  see  that  he  had 
already  guessed  them  all.  They  were,  on  all  the  campus,  the  twenty  that  his 
three  years  had  taught  him  meant  "the  little  leaven  that  should  leaven  the 
whole  lump  of  the  Student  Body."  He  had  not  just  known,  as  no  one  ever 
knew,  for  what  each  had  been  chosen.  Yet,  he  knew,  as  they  all  knew,  how 
Golden  Key  had  counted  among  them.  It  was  as  his  electric  light  snapped 
out  that  night  that  Bourke  really  heard  the  president  say  quite  clearly  as  he 
pinned  the  Golden  Key  on  Bourke's  lapel,  the  words  that  the  Student  Body, 
the  far-oflf,  offended  home  town  would  never  hear, 

" ^presented  to  you,  Sydney  Bourke,  in  acknowledgment  of  your  dis- 
tinguished and  unselfish  service  to  your  university," 

He  would  hear  it  clearly,  as  long  as  he  lived,  sounding  through  his  shell 
of  cynicism  and  cleverness,  and  chiming  in  with  the  note  he  would  himself 
take.  It  was  rather  a  notable  sound,  as  he  stood  there,  with  his  finger  on  the 
light  switch.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  must  stand,  forever,  just  for  the  joy 
of  listening.  It  was  the  sound,  he  knew,  that  was  to  keep  him  happy  and 
sane  all  the  rest  of  his  life.  Then  he  laughed,  a  boy's  laugh,  with  all  the 
cleverness  wiped  out  of  it,  and  said  aloud: 

"For  the  present,  my  friend,  the  sane  performance  is  to  turn  in." 

Instead,  he  turned  on  the  light  again  to  look  at  his  key.  He  must  never 
talk  about  it,  nor  wear  it  prominently.    The  home  town  would  never  see  it. 

"And  if  they  did,  they  wouldn't  care  a  straw,"  he  said,  shaking  his  head 
over  it  gravely.     He  was  thinking: 

"They  will  probably  never  in  all  their  lives  be  sorry."  Then  he  laughed 
again,  joyously,  snapped  off  the  light,  and  this  time  turned  in. 


THE  MORAL  IDEAL  AND  THE  PUR- 
SUIT OF  KNOWLEDGE 

By  FRANCIS  J.  McCONNELL,  S.  T.  B.,  Ph.  D., 
.     President  DePauw  University 

An  important  influence  which  the  moral  ideal  exerts  upon  the  discovery 
of  knowledge  is  in  the  line  of  cleansing  the  instruments  with  which  the  mind 
works.  We  have  been  told  of  old  that  it  is  the  pure  mind  that  sees.  In  our 
day  we  have  heard  much  of  the  advance  which  has  come  in  the  world  of  sur- 
gery as  the  skilled  practitioners  have  learned  the  secret  of  making  their 
instruments  surgically  clean.  The  man  who  pointed  out  the  need  of  having 
the  instrument  clean  rendered  just  as  important  service  as  the  man  who 
invented  the  way  to  put  on  the  keen  edge.  The  deeper  a  keen  mind  can  cut, 
the  more  havoc  it  can  work  if  it  be  not  clean. 

There  are  in  the  sphere  of  intellectual  procedure  subtle  moral  evils  which 
may  vitiate  the  work  of  the  thinker.  Of  course,  we  all  know  that  gross  phy- 
sical sins  are  disastrous  to  the  mind,  but  we  are  not  thinking  of  these.  We 
may  think  of  the  necessity  of  assumption  in  human  thinking.  There  are 
assumptions  and  assumptions,  and  some  assumptions  start,  not  from  great 
world-views,  but  from  personal  moral  weakness.  Take  intellectual  arro- 
gance, for  example.  The  intellectually  arrogant  man  may  work  brilliantly; 
he  may  appear  very  effective  in  his  day  and  generation,  but  in  his  loss  of  intel- 
lectual docility  and  teachableness  he  forever  limits  his  own  usefulness.  Sup- 
pose a  thinker  should  be  infected  by  that  intellectual  provincialism  which 
haughtily  refuses  to  see  any  good  outside  his  own  circle.  Let  the  circle  be 
even  a  great  country.  The  fallacy  of  thinking  that  we  know  everjrthing  is 
perennially  fraught  with  the  seeds  of  disaster,  like  that  which  came  to  France 
when  she  thought  that  she  alone  was  the  mistress  of  military  science,  like 
that  which  threatens  some  other  nations  because  they  have  taken  a  low  view 
of  the  possibilities  of  industrial  education  in  America  and  Germany.  The 
disaster  becomes  all  the  more  pronounced  when  the  thinker  imagines  that 
the  truth  is  confined  to  his  own  institution  or  school.  If  a  college  produces 
intellectual  arrogance  in  its  scholars  toward  the  scholars  of  other  schools, 
or  toward  the  large  educative  forces  which  lie  outside  all  schools,  it  produces 
as  disastrous  a  result  as  if  a  surgical  institute  allowed  its  graduates  to  go 
to  their  work  with  soiled  instruments.  Such  scholars  do  more  harm  than 
good.  The  man  who  will  not  become  as  a  little  child  in  his  teachableness 
can  not  enter*  into  the  intellectual  kingdom  of  heaven.  When  we  reflect  on 
the  damage  wrought  by  personal  pride  and  the  jealousies  of  schools  and  the 
etiquette  of  scholastic  professionalism  in  thinking,  we  realize  the  need  of 
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some  rare  moral  cleansing  which  shall  sterilize  the  intellectual  instruments 
against  the  germs  of  these  evils.  Such  weaknesses  all  have  a  moral  root 
and  can  be  reached  and  eliminated  only  by  a  purely  moral  and  spiritual 
quickening.  Lack  of  a  fine  moral  purity  which  is  above  selfishness  is  even 
more  disastrous  in  the  intellectual  realm  than  in  the  physical  realm.  The 
intellectual  instruments  are  very  keen-edged.  Their  very  {)Ossibility  for  good 
makes  them  the  more  able  to  do  harm.  We  are  not  uttering  cant  phrases 
at  all  when  we  say  that  at  the  very  entrance  to  the  intellectual  kingdom  lies 
the  need  of  that  moral  cleansing  which  can  only  be  compared  to  the  cleansing 
which  we  demand  of  a  surgeon  into  whose  hands  we  commit  the  relief  of  the 
life  which  is  precious  to  us.  The  moral  ideal  stands  for  that  kind  of  cleanli- 
ness, that  kind  of  purity  from  conceit  and  prejudice  and  selfish  dogmatism 
in  the  name  of  the  knowledge  which  only  the  pure  in  heart  can  reach. 

Moreover,  the  scholar  must  forever  pledge  himself  to  the  right  use  of 
the  truth  which  he  discovers.  Men  win  title  to  further  knowledge  only  as 
they  rightly  use  the  knowledge  which  they  already  possess.  Society  would 
soon  come  to  grief  if  men  were  allowed  some  forms  of  knowledge  before 
attaining  to  the  self-control  necessary  for  the  right  handling  of  the  knowl- 
edge. What  would  have  happened,  for  example,  if  some  mischievous  sprite 
had  whispered  the  secret  of  modern  high-powered  explosives  to  a  race  just 
emerging  from  barbarism?  Knowledge  is  power,  and  power  should  be 
accepted  with  a  sense  of  responsibility.  Moreover,  the  man  who  is  in  the 
light  which  beats  from  the  high  places  of  knowledge  is  under  responsibility 
to  remember  the  need  of  looking  upon  the  revelation  as  given  to  him  in 
trust  for  the  common  good,  at  the  same  time  that  he  tries  to  fit  his  truth 
into  the  system  of  things  as  carefully  as  may  be.  Just  as  it  sometimes  requires 
a  high  power  of  moral  sympathy  to  break  bad  news,  it  often  requires  high 
moral  power  to  break  good  news  to  the  minds  of  men:  to  break  the  news, 
that  is  to  say,  so  that  it  really  will  be  understood  and  fitted  on  to  existing 
knowledge  with  as  little  tearing  of  the  old  garments  as  possible.  Or.  to 
change  the  figure,  it  must  needs  be  that  the  new  wine  will  break  some  of  the 
old  bottles:  but  that  fact  does  not  warrant  a  ruthless  onslaught  on  old  bot- 
tles, just  for  the  sport  of  breaking  them.    Old  bottles  have  their  uses. 

All  this  can  be  summed  up  in  a  word  about  honesty.  Intellectual  hon- 
esty is  much  wider  in  its  significance  tlian  we  have  ordinarily  thought.  Such 
honesty  demands  that  the  thinker  purge  his  mind  of  selfish  prejudices  and 
of  unteachable  arrogance  and  of  petty  pride  over  being  for  or  against  the 
intellectual  fashions  of  the  day.  It  demands  that  he  shall  cast  himself  with 
abandonment  into  his  work.  It  demands  that  he  shall  stand  by  the  conse- 
quences of  his  discoveries  at  all  costs.  And  it  also  demands  that  he  shall 
seek  to  give,  so  far  ns  possible,  the  right  impression,  and  that  he  will  not  rest 
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content  with  himself  as  long  as  it  is  possible  by  further  work  to  remove  the 
possibility  of  misunderstanding.  A  teacher  may  say  that  it  is  of  small  conse- 
quence to  himself  whether  he  is  understood  or  not.  It  is  of  considerable 
consequence  to  the  cause  of  intellectual  progress,  however.  The  moral  quality 
of  a  thinker  is  sometimes  to  be  estimated  by  the  patience  with  which  he  labors 
to  make  himself  understood  by  minds  that  have  not  had  his  opportunities. 
It  is  all  well  enough  to  say  that  we  are  content  if  a  few  choice  minds  under- 
stand us,  but  our  real  success  as  teachers  is  to  be  learned  from  our  effects 
on  the  minds  that  are  not  so  choice :  and  even  a  choice  mind  may  be  harmed 
for  educational  purposes  by  a  thinker  who  is  not  honest  enough  to  take  the 
pains  to  make  himself  understood.  Thinkers  are  not  to  utter  truths  for  their 
own  enjoyment  merely,  or  for  the  delectation  of  a  few  boon  intellectual 
companions,  but  they  must  speak  their  truth  to  all  those  to  whom  it  can  be 
of  any  possible  service.  The  name  of  Agassiz  is  still  one  to  conjure  with  in 
the  world  of  high  education,  and  Agassiz  used  to  expect  of  his  pupils  four 
steps  in  the  expression  of  their  scientific  thinking:  first,  a  scientific  mono- 
graph, easiest  of  all ;  second,  a  scientific  lecture,  a  little  harder ;  third,  a  pop- 
ular lecture,  harder  still ;  fourth,  a  child's  story,,  hardest  of  all.  The  moral 
ideal  is  potent  in  begetting  a  passion  for  clear  statement  of  the  truth,  for  the 
minds  which  are  to  hear  the  truth  are  as  soil  for  the  increase  of  the  truth, 
and  the  soil  must  not  be  damaged  by  bungling  seed-sowers.  In  some  lines 
of  study  understanding  by  the  hearers  is  impossible  except  by  the  prepared 
mind,  and  there  are  on  every  Kand  perverse  critics  who  apparently  take  delight 
in  misunderstanding,  but  the  ideal  is  for  that  clear  statement  to  which  the 
mind  of  the  hearer  must  inevitably  yield.  Honesty  requires  not  only  that  we 
keep  before  our  own  minds  what  we  are  saying,  but  also  that  we  try  to  realize 
what  our  hearers  think  we  are  saying.  The  problem  here  is  moral  and 
spiritual. 
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Reprint  from  The  Boston  Journal  of  July  30,  1864,  describing  the  first 
intercollegiate  baseball  game  and  the  Yale-Harvard  boat  race 

The  great  aquatic  contest  between  Harvard  and  Yale  for  the  champion- 
ship and  a  set  of  colors,  which  took  place  yesterday  at  Worcester,  called 
together  a  very  large  number  of  students,  gymnasts  and  amateur  boatmen, 
and  the  regatta  attracted  unusual  attention  from  the  college  boys  from  the 
fact  that  at  the  last  race  in  i860,  Harvard  bore  off  the  honors  in  three  races, 
and  it  was  well  known  that  Yale  was  prepared  to  give  her  opponents  a  hard 
pull  in  her  efforts  to  gain  the  championship.  To  the  graduates,  the  meeting 
of  the  representatives  of  the  different  colleges,  and  the  cordial  greetings 
of  "Chi  Psis,"  "Psi  Upsilons,"  "Alpha  Delta  Phis"  and  members  of  other 
Greek  letter  secret  societies,  and  the  friendly  rivalry  in  discussing  the  com- 
parative merits  of  the  various  contestants,  were  deeply  interesting  from  rem- 
iniscences of  college  life.  A  finer  looking  set  of  young  men  rarely  congre- 
gate in  a  New  England  State  or  town — as  the  young  ladies  of  Worcester 
would  no  doubt  bear  willing  testimony.  The  flower  of  Yale  and  Harvard 
assembled,  and  there  were  large  accessions  of  representatives  from  Amherst, 
Williams,  Brown  and  other  colleges.  Many  distinguished  citizens  were 
present  to  witness  the  athletic  sports,  and  they  pould  not  fail  to  be  impressed 
with  the  character  and  manly  vigor  of  their  successors  in  scientific,  business, 
political  and  social  prominence. 

The  entertainment  of  the  students  on  Thursday  evening  by  the  citizens 
of  Worcester  in  Horticultural  Hall  was  perhaps  a  politic  idea  to  please  the 
fair  daughters  of  the  city  and  to  check  the  obstreperous  vocalization  and  noc- 
turnal gaiety  which  so  astonished  the  good  people  four  years  ago. 

The  first  contest  yesterday  was  a  match  game  of  baseball  between  the 
sophomores — ^nine  each — of  Williams  and  Harvard,  the  latter  being  the  chal- 
lenging party.  The  game  was  played  upon  the  agricultural  grounds  about  a 
mile  from  the  city,  and  was  witnessed  by  only  a  half  hundred  people.  The  New 
York  game  was  played,  much  to  the  disappointment  of  many.  There  can 
hardly  be  a  youth  of  any  considerable  town  of  New  England  who  is  not 
more  or  less  familiar  with  the  old-fashioned  game  of  "round"  ball,  which 
is  so  admirably  adapted  to  develop  the  activity  of  those  who  practice  it. 

The  New  York  game  is  less  familiar  here,  and  the  game  yesterday  was, 
therefore,  lacking  in  the  usual  interest.  The  principal  points  of  the  New 
York  game  are — that  a  ball  struck  out  of  a  line  connecting  the  third  and  fourth 
and  the  fourth  and  first  bases  is  foul,  and  every  man  resumes  the  place  he  had 
before  the  ball  was  struck ;  and  the  ball  is  two  or  three  times  heavier  than  in  the 
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Massachusetts  game,  and  is  pitched,  not  thrown,  and  may  be  caught  on  the 
bound  or  clear  of  the  ground ;  the  batter  stands  on  the  fourth  or  home  base ; 
no  one  is  put  out  by  touching  with  the  ball,  but  by  placing  it  into  the  base 
while  the  player  is  approaching  it;  and  that  three  individuals  are  put  out 
before  the  side  is  out. 

In  the  Massachusetts  game,  any  stroke  of  the  ball  is  fair;  the  batter 
stands  between  the  first  and  fourth  bases ;  the  ball  is  thrown  and  caught  clear 
of  the  ground ;  a  man  is  "put  out"  by  being  hit  with  the  ball ;  and  any  man 
out  puts  his  side  out.  The  Massachusetts  game  requires  more  activity.  There 
was  not  much  science  displayed  yesterday,  altho  some  of  the  playing  was  very 
good.  The  Harvard  nine  were  George  A.  Flagg,  catcher ;  F.  Wright,  pitcher ; 
H.  B.  Parker,  short  stop;  B.  Barker,  first  base;  E.  D.  Greenleaf,  second 
base ;  Tiffany,  third  base ;  F.  P.  Stearns,  left  field ;  F.  A.  Harris,  right  field ; 
D.  P.  Abercrombie,  center  field. 

The  Williams  nine  were:     Eugene  Delano,  catcher;  H.  D.  Whitman, 
pitcher;  W.  W.  Clark,  first  base;  Orrin  Day,  second  base;  W.  R.  Hallock," 
third  base ;  C.  H.  Wheeler,  s.  s. ;  T.  W.  Davis,  1.  f . ;  J.  T.  Tracy,  c.  f . ;  A.  O. 
Whipple,  r.  f. 

Scorers,  C.  A.  Durfee,  of  New  York,  for  Williams;  Arthur  Brooks,  of 
Boston,  for  Harvard.    Umpire,  John  A.  Lowell,  of  Boston. 

The  game  commenced  at  eleven  and  a  half  o'clock,  occupied  two  hours 
and  a  half,  and  was  played  in  nine  innings.  At  the  end  of  the  fifth,  sixth 
and  seventh  innings  the  parties  were  even.    The  following  is  the  score: 


Delano 

Whitman 

Qark 

Day 

Hallock 


WILLIAMS: 
Hands  Lost    Runs 

Wheeler 


3 
4 

2 

3 
4 


I 
I 
I 

2 
O 


Davis 
Tracy 
Whipple 


Hands  Lost    Runs 


2 

5 
I 

3 


3 
o 

3 

I 


Flagg 

Wright 

Parker 

Tiffany 

Greenleaf 


HARVARD : 


Hands  Lost    Runs 


3 
3 

2 

4 

2 


I 

2 

I 

O 

I 


12 


Hands  Lost    Runs 


Stearns 
Barber 
Abercrombie 
Harris 


2 

3 

3 
4 


I 
I 
o 
I 


Williams  won  the  game  by  three  runs. 
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The  scene  of  the  regatta  was  Lake  Quinsiganiund,  a  charming  sheet 
of  water  about  two  miles  from  Worcester.  The  banks  of  the  pond  are  well 
wooded,  offering  ample  shade,  and  are  sufficiently  elevated  to  command  an 
admirable  view  of  the  course.  Seats  had  been  arranged  in  favorable  posi- 
tions, and  thousands  of  spectators  were  gathered,  choosing  situations  from 
the  judges'  boat  a  mile  or  more  along  the  shore  on  either  side.  The  Wor- 
cester Comet  Band  discoursed  music  at  intervals  during  the  races. 

The  time  assigned  for  the  first  race  was  a  quarter  before  four  in  the 
afternoon,  and  the  road  from  Worcester  was  lined  for  an  hour  beforehand 
with  everything  in  the  way  of  vehicular  contrivances,  grand,  moderate,  seedy 
and  usedup,  and  the  quadrupeds  were  as  numerous  and  no  less  varied.  Pedes- 
trians approached  with  hats  and  coats  off  and  faces  b^^med  with  dust,  and 
the  sides  of  the  lake  at  the  time  of  the  race  assumed  a  very  animated  and 
picturesque  appearance.  The  Boston  &  Worcester  Railway  Company  ran 
extra  trains  from  the  city  to  accommodate  the  people,  and  hundreds  were 
emptied  from  them  at  a  few  minutes  walk  from  the  pond. 

A  short  time  prior  to  the  race,  an  Irishman  named  Patrick  Courtney 
was  drowned  while  swimming  in  the  lake. 

Punctually  at  the  appointed  time,  the  sophomore  crew  of  Harvard 
appeared  upon  the  course,  the  first  race  being  between  the  sophomores  of 
Yale  and  Harvard.  The  prize  was  a  national  flag  of  silk,  upon  a  staff  sur- 
mounted with  a  gilt  eagle;  and  a  triangular  blue  silk  flag,  one  side  bearing 
date,  "Worcester,  July  29,  1864,"  and  the  reverse,  "Collie  Regatta- 
Sophomore." 

The  Yale  boys  appeared  to  be  husbanding  their  strength,  and  did  not 
appear  until  the  signal  was  given.  The  Harvard  boys  have  been  in  train- 
ing for  about  eight  weeks  and  made  a  splendid  muscular  appearance.  Their 
average  weight  is  about  134.  They  have  the  reputation  of  being  among  the 
best  rowing  crews  of  Harvard,  but  not  so  strong  as  the  university  crew. 
The  average  weight  of  the  Yale  boys  was  about  133.  They  have  been  under 
the  careful  training  of  William  Wood,  of  New  York,  a  professional  gymnast, 
but  to  the  practiced  eye  were  perhaps  hardly  up  to  the  condition  of  their 
competitors.  They  made  a  fine  show,  however,  and  bid  fair  to  give  their 
opponents  warm  work. 

The  style  of  stroke  of  Harvard  and  Yale  is  different.  Harvard  pulls 
a  long  stroke,  bending  far  back,  and  with  a  very  quick  recovery.  Yale  pulls 
quicker  and  when  the  oar  is  at  about  a  right  angle  with  the  boat,  they  bend 
forward  to  meet  the  oar.  Both  methods  have  their  advocates.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Hammill,  the  champion  oarsman  of  America,  pulls  a  very 
quick  stroke — ^fifty  to  the  minute. 

The  crews  were  as  follows : 
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Harvard  '66 — Fred.  Crowninsfield  (stroke),  lidward  1".  Wilkinson, 
William  Blaikie,  S.  A.  B.  Abbott,  Edward  H.  Clark,  Charles  H.  McBurney 
(bow).     Costume,  white  shirts  and  handkerchiefs  trimmed  with  red. 

Yale  '66 — C.  Roosevelt  (stroke),  A.  B.  Herrick,  J.  Pierson,  L.  D.  Bulk- 
ley,  C.  F.  Bacon,  C.  F.  Brown  (bow).  Costume,  white  shirts  trimmed  with 
blue,  and  blue  silk  handkerchiefs. 

The  distance  was  a  mile  and  a  half  and  repeat.  The  umpires  for  both 
races  were:  Harvard,  Richard  H.  Darby;  Yale,  Wm.  Wood.  Referee, 
George  W.  Bentley,  of  Worcester. 

At  4.13  the  word  **Go!"  was  given,  Harvard  having  the  outside.  The 
start  was  splendid — couldn't  have  been  bUtter.  Yale  started  off  with  quick 
strokes,  about  41  a  minute,  and  appeared  to  gain  on  every  stroke.  The  Har- 
vard boys  pulled  more  leisurely,  but  appeared  to  deviate  from  the  course. 
As  long  as  the  boats  were  in  sight  of  the  judges'  boat,  Yale  appeared  to  lead. 
Harvard  was  seen  by  glasses  to  stop  for  several  seconds,  when  a  long  dis- 
tance up  the  course,  and  it  was  found  an  accident  had  happened,  but  they 
soon  went  ahead  again.  It  subsequently  appeared  that  they  stopped  to  fix 
their  cushions.  Before  the  boats  came  in  sight  again  the  cheering  along  the 
line  indicated  that  one  boat  was  gaining  rapidly.  Harvard  soon  appeared, 
maintaining  the  long  stroke  with  which  they  started,  and  easily  won  the  race 
After  returning,  they  rowed  up  the  banks  again  to  receive  the  congratula- 
tions that  were  cordially  bestowed  by  the  ladies  and  gentlemen.  The  time 
was — Harvard  '66,  19.05;  Yale  '66,  20.16. 

The  second  and  most  important  race,  deciding  the  championship,  fol- 
lowed immediately.  The  Harvard  crew  is  supposed  to  comprise  the  best 
oarsmen  in  college.  The  Yale  crew  were  disposed  to  disparage  their  repre- 
sentatives, stating  that  they  had  not  practiced  much  together,  that  they  had 
been  trained  but  a  short  time,  that  one  had  an  abscess  on  his  finger,  etc.,  etc. 
The  knowing  ones,  however,  quietly  took  the  large  odds  offered  them  by 
those  who  took  the  bait.  Their  trainer  said  that  they  were  in  perfect  con- 
dition, and  that  if  defeated  it  would  be  because  their  opponents  were  the 
better  men.  The  boats  were  from  the  same  builder,  James  McKay,  of  New 
York,  and  were  as  in  the  former  race,  shells,  made  of  Spanish  cedar,  and 
were  models  of  beauty  and  speed. 

The  average  weight  of  the  Harvard  boys  was  about  156,  that  of  the 
Yale  149,  and  to  the  critical  eye,  the  surplus  flesh  of  the  fonner  counted 
against  their  success.  Yale  didn't  appear  upon  the  water  until  the  signal 
was  given,  while  Harvard  had  been  out  for  half  an  hour,  to  the  probable 
disadvantage  of  the  latter.  Harvard  again  had  the  outside.  The  distance 
was  a  mile  and  a  half  and  repeat,  as  in  the  first  race.    The  crews  were : 

Harvard — Horatio  G.  Curtis  (stroke),  Robert  S.  Peabody,  Thomas  Nel- 
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son,  John  Greenough,  Edward  C.  Perkins,  Edwin  Farnham   (bow).     Cos- 
tume, white  shirts,  red  handkerchiefs. 

Yale — W.  R.  Bacon  (stroke),  M.  \V.  Seymour,  Louis  Stozkoff,  E.  B. 
Bennett,  E.  D.  Coffin,  Jr.,  W.  W.  Scranton  (bow).  Costume,  flesh-colored 
shirts,  blue  silk  handkerchiefs. 

When  the  word  was  given,  both  boats  started  well  together.  Yale 
pulled  their  quick  stroke,  and  Harvard  more  rapidly  than  their  sophtxnore 
crew  had  done.  The  opinion  at  the  start  was  that  Harvard  would  not  make 
so  good  time  as  in  the  first  race.  Both  boats  kept  well  together  apparently, 
and  did  not  deviate  from  their  route.  Yale  seemed  to  be  animated  with  a 
determination  to  efface  their  defeat  in  the  first  race,  and  to  achieve  a  vic- 
tory. The  Harvard  sophomores  who  had  rowed  up  the  lake  sought  to  give 
renewed  spirit  to  their  champions  by  their  quick  cheers.  When  the  boats 
finally  disappeared,  neither  side  appeared  to  have  the  advantage,  and  the 
betting  was  even.  When  the  boats  again  came  in  sight,  Yale  was  ahead, 
going  right  down  the  course,  while  Harvard  had  gone  more  to  one  side. 
Thundering  cheers  arose  on  every  side  as  the  victors  came  to  the  goal.  The 
Yale  boat  came  in  handsomely  ahead — winning  the  race  and  the  champion- 
ship.    The  time  was — Yale,  19.01:  Harvard,  igASl^- 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  sophomore  crew  of  Harvard  lacked  only  four 
seconds  of  making  the  same  time  as  the  university  boat  of  Yale.  They  claim 
that  their  delay  mentioned  above  was  from  10  to  15  seconds.  The  best  time 
ever  made  by  the  old  Harvard,  i860,  was  18.53,  four  years  ago,  on  the  same 
course,  when  she  gained  the  honors  that  now  go  to  Yale. 


i 

EDITORIALS 

i 

On  every  side  the  college  is  being  criticized  and  often 
THE  REAL  bitterly  assailed.  The  most  notable  arraignments  have  come 
PROBLEM      from  the  pens  and  lips  of  the  presidents  of  the  oldest,  largest 

and  wealthiest  institutions.  Where  there  is  so  much  smoke 
there  must  be  some  fire.  The  Columbia  University  jQuarterly  admits  this  and 
goes  even  further,  for  it  says : 

"The  question  really  is  not  whether  there  should  be  radical  changes  in 
the  American  college,  but  what  changes  should  be  made." 

If  this  be  so,  then  two  other  questions  must  first  be  answered;  Who 
shall  study  out  and  suggest  the  changes  to  be  made — the  friends  of  the  col- 
lege or  those  whose  chief  interests,  educationally,  lie  in  other  directions? 
And  how  shall  these  friends  acquaint  themselves  with  the  conditions  really 
prevailing  in  the  hundreds  of  diflFerent  institutions  so  that  they  may  know 
how  to  act  for  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned? 

If  its  friends  are  to  reorganize  or  to  regenerate  or  to  remodel  the  Amer- 
ican college — call  it  whatsoever  you  will — their  first  rule  of  action  must  be 
the  exercise  of  a  true  and  wise  conservatism,  which  will  attempt  no  unnec- 
essary or  half-thought-out  experiments.  But  they  must  not  be  afraid  to  act 
when  they  have  ascertained  the  facts. 

This  wise  conservatism  can  come  only  with  a  far  broader  and  surer 
knowledge  of  the  true  conditions  of  the  American  college,  in  general  and 
in  particular,  than  any  man  or  body  of  men  have  as  yet  acquired.  The 
college  problems  intimately  affect  so  many  vital  interests  of  the  home, 
of  business  and  the  professions,  of  the  local  community  and  of  the  common- 
wealth,  that  this  study,  to  be  truly  effective,  must  be  deeper  than  anything 
yet  attempted,  and  should  be  intelligently  made  with  several  objects  clearly 
in  view. 

It  must  be  complete;  covering  widely,  siniuhaneously,  for  a  sufficient 
period  of  time  and  thoroughly,  the  various  kinds  of  institutions  and  the 
diverse  conditions  which  prevail  in  each.  It  must  be  catholic;  for  the  prob- 
lems will  often  present  a  dozen  sides  as  they  are  viewed  from  various  stand- 
points or  under  the  varying  conditions  of  different  institutions.  It  must  be 
patient  and  open-minded;  for  the  utter  failure  of  the  friends  and  authorities 
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of  the  colleges  to  agree  in  theory  or  practice  upon  any  essential  point  affect- 
ing the  institutions  is  what  most  forcibly  strikes  the  unprejudiced  observer 
from  the  outside. 

During  forty  years  of  constant  internal  and  external  change  and  tur- 
moil, the  colleges,  individually  or  collectively,  have  made  no  scientific  study 
of  themselves  or  of  their  own  problems,  and  hence  have  arrived  at  no  defi- 
nite conclusions  upon  anjrthing.  Therefore,  the  investigation  must  be 
approached  with  an  absolutely  open  mind,  and  this  must  be  the  attitude  even 
of  those  who  have  given  most  thought  to  the  subject.  The  attitude  of  the 
American  college  towards  itself  and  its  own  problems  has  been  so  narrow, 
crass  and  unscientific  that  no  study  heretofore  made  can  be  held  to  have  led 
to  any  finalities.  Therefore  let  us  all  be  very  tolerant  and  broad-minded  in 
pressing  our  pet  theories,  realizing  that  as  yet  we  have  nothing  upon  which 
we  can  base  scientific  conclusions  or  which  will  enable  us  to  treat  the  subject 
with  anything  like  scientific  certainty.  In  some  departments,  the  failure  to 
make  a  thorough  investigation  many  years  ago  has  greatly  increased  the 
difficulty  of  dealing  with  many  of  the  problems  of  the  present  time. 

The  study  must  be  made  from  the  outside  as  well  as  from  the  inside. 
No  study  heretofore  made  from  within  has  yielded  results  upon  which  even 
the  insiders  can  agree.  Whatever  study  shall  be  made  by  outsiders  alone 
will  surely  overlook  important  matters  which  are  plainly  evident  to  those 
whose  point  of  view  is  nearer  and  more  constant.  There  is  much  likelihood 
that  a  large  part  of  the  trouble  may  be  found  to  be  in  the  administrative 
department,  a  field  in  which  the  alumni  and  friends  of  the  college  are  experts. 
To  get  the  benefits  of  this  expert  knowledge,  there  must  be  the  most  cordial 
and  ungrudging  cooperation  between  the  friends  of  the  college  within  and 
without  her  walls. 

The  study  must  be  made  with  the  most  modem  methods  and  in  a  scien- 
tific spirit;  for  the  purpose  of  getting  at  the  facts  and  not  merely  to  sustain 
an  existing  theory  or  cult,  or  to  jump  at  conclusions.  We  may  say  to  the 
coll^fe  as  our  professors  sometimes  justly  said  to  ik  in  undergraduate  days. 
"The  lesson  or  problem  is  a  very  simple  one.  If  you  have  not  mastered  it, 
it  is  because  you  have  not  studied  it."  The  college  has  indulged  for  many 
years  in  a  wild  revel  of  more  money,  more  pupils,  more  teachers,  more  elec- 
tives,  more  courses,  and  more  mental,  moral,  athletic  and  social  dissipation, 
and  has  neglected  to  study  herself  or  her  own  material,  processes  and  prod- 
ucts. She  now  needs,  like  so  many  of  her  pupils,  to  be  taught  how  to  study 
as  well  as  what  to  study.  A  sad  old  sinner  and  a  very  negligent  student  in 
regard  to  her  own  problems,  is  Alma  Mater!  She  is  rich  beyond  the  dreams 
of  avarice  of  the  earlier  days,  and  she  exhibits  to  a  marked  degree  many  of 
the  traits  of  the  newly  rich.    The  investigators  must  assume  that  the  field  of 
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the  college  has  grown  immensely  at  the  same  time  that  it  has  shifted  com- 
pletely, and  must  continue  to  shift. 

The  college  proper  has  handed  down  a  large  portion  of  its  earlier  func- 
tions to  its  former  protege,  the  high  school,  which  has  now  become  its 
strongest  rival;  and  it  has  been  encroached  upon  from  above  by  its  own  off- 
spring, the  university  and  professional  schools.  Most  of  this  ground  has 
been  properly,  deservedly  and  inevitably  lost  and  can  never  be  regained,  and 
the  college  should  not  attempt  to  regain  it;  for  the  whole  field  of  education 
has  grown  so  enormously  that  there  is  to-day  a  larger  legitimate  and  neces- 
sary place  for  the  collie  proper  than  ever  before.  Within  the  past  century 
our  institutions  of  higher  learning  have  increased  their  enrollment  from  about 
2,000  to  300,000  pupils,  and  their  wealth  from  $500,000  to  $600,000,000; 
while  hundreds  of  thousands  of  children  are  being  taught,  at  an  annual  public 
expense  of  millions  of  dollars,  the  very  studies  which  were  once  the  monop- 
oly of  the  colleges.  The  college  field  should  now  have  its  boundaries  clearly 
defined,  and  must  then  be  farmed  intensely  and  scientifically.  Its  market  and 
its  crops  are  constantly  changing  and  the  subject  must  be  studied  in  its 
entirety  with  a  full  consciousness  of  this  essential  fact.  Not  only  has  the 
college  field  increased  in  size,  but  the  college  course  must  now  be  made  an 
almost  indispensable  element  in  the  life  education  of  the  young  men  and 
women  who  must  meet, — and  who  must  aid  the  state,  the  community,  and 
the  home  and  social  order  to  meet — ^the  great  social,  political  and  economic 
problems  which  our  forefathers  never  dreamed  of,  which  we  have  only 
guessed  at,  but  with  which  our  children  must  grapple  in  every  plane  of  their 
daily  lives. 

To  our  forefathers  the  mjrthologj'  of  the  peoples  of  eastern  Europe  was 
a  thing  to  be  studied  to  g^'ve  polish  and  culture;  but  our  children  must  deal 
with  the  descendants  of  these  peoples  face  to  face  in  our  own  land.  A  few 
years  ago  we  were  deemed  cultured  if  we  had  studied  how  the  Roman  Empire 
met  the  incursions  of  the  Huns  and  Vandals;  but  our  children  must  guide 
our  beloved  country  each  year  through  incursions  of  the  descendants  of  these 
peoples.  The  college  graduate  was  valued  in  the  early  days  for  what  he  knew : 
but  now  for  the  use  which  he  makes  of  his  knowledge.  The  early  graduate 
was  accomplished;  the  present  alumnus  must  accomplish.  The  college  should 
no  longer  be  treated  as  a  continuation  of  the  boyhood  and  high  school  train- 
ing of  the  boy,  but  rather  as  the  school  of  the  man  and  the  budding  citizen 
and  bread-winner,  to  whom  its  course  must  be  made  interesting  and  improv- 
ing, and  not  merely  perfunctory.  Hence  its  course  must  be  fitted  to  help 
individuals  and  not  merely  classes.  The  student  must  be  enabled  to  find  him- 
self or  herself  in  his  or  her  new  life  period,  and  be  trained  in  manly  or 
womanly  virtues,  using  these  terms  in  their  broadest  sense.    This  will  imply 
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a  truly  diversified  course  to  fit  the  needs  of  these  future  citizens.  Possibly  this 
diversity  can  be  best  attained  by  having  different  institutions  cover  only  parts 
of  the  great  field,  as  in  the  English  colleges.  But  it  is  now  time,  and  the 
time,  to  study  the  American  college  from  the  standpoint  of  America's  needs 
and  not  from  the  claims  of  the  college  catalog. 

It  was  with  these  thoughts  and  in  this  spirit  that 
THE  PROPOSED  The  Higher  Education  Association  was  formed  and 
SOLUTION  will  go  forward.     Its  broad  conception  of  the  college 

problem  is  set  forth  in  its  corporate  purposes,  given 
at  length  upon  page  53.  It  believes  that  under  present  sociil,  economic 
and  educational  conditions,  the  complex  problems  of  the  colleges  can  be 
most  quickly  and  effectively  solved  through  three  great  agencies,  which 
have  very  different  fields  and  functions,  but  which  must  be  made  to  work 
together  if  we  would  achieve  a  complete  and  satisfactory  solution.  First, 
through  books,  which  have  their  limited  use  in  fixing  the  attention  and  clear- 
ing the  minds  of  the  thoughtful  few.  The  publication  of  a  book  however 
has  been  aptly  likened  to  a  splash  in  a  quiet  pond — apparently  there  is  a 
great  commotion,  but  the  cause  is  soon  lost  to  sight.  It  may  still  be  work- 
ing, but  how  effectively  can  not  be  well  determined.  A  book,  tho  a  dynamic, 
is  a  retarded,  temporary,  imperfect  and  impersonal  agency  in  reform.  Sec- 
ond, through  a  wide  campaign  of  education  by  means  of  a  periodical  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  the  subject.  Such  a  publication  is  continuous  in  its  activity, 
up  to  date  and  on  the  spot.  It  is  not  a  retarded  or  temporary  agency,  but  it, 
too,  is  impersonal.  Third,  through  organized  human  effort,  which  is  con- 
tinuous, personal,  adaptable  and  sympathetic.  The  corporate  objects  of  The 
Higher  Education  Association  are  based  upon  a  careful  and  long-continued 
study  of  the  college  problems,  from  which  has  come  a  profound  conviction 
as  to  the  lines  along  which  reforms  must  proceed,  but  no  fixed  determination 
as  to  the  details  of  the  reforms.  Evidently  enough  stones  have  been  thrown 
into  the  pond  to  create  considerable  commotion.  The  Higher  Education 
Association  will  publish  books — sparingly. 

Through  The  American  College  it  will  seek  to  accomplish  its  objects 
by  furnishing  a  forum  for  the  discussion  of  college  problems  from  all  stand- 
points, and  a  medium  for  carrying  on  a  broad  and  deep  campaign  of  educa- 
tion as  to  the  actual  conditions  prevailing  within  the  colleges  themselves. 
The  American  College  is  not  published  to  place  another  magazine  upon  the 
already  crowded  book  stand ;  but  because  The  Higher  Education  Association 
deems  it  to  be  an  essential  instrumentality  for  bringing  its  chartered  objects 
to  pass.  Yet  assuredly  the  composite  and  intricate  problems  of  the  colleges 
require  without  delay  the  assistance  of  a  far  more  powerful  agency  than  any 
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books  or  periodicals  can  furnish ;  to-wit,  a  systematic,  sympathetic  and  scien- 
tific study  of  these  problems  with  the  assistance  of  and  under  the  supervision 
of  the  best  men  and  women  among  the  alumni  and  friends  of  the  college. 
For,  as  already  suggested,  we  regard  the  problems  of  the  American  college 
as  chiefly  those  of  America  rather  than  of  the  college;  and  the  college  and 
its  course  as  the  servant  and  means  rather  than  the  master  and  the  end. 
Hence  it  is  as  Ameri«ins  and  not  merely  as  college  men  and  women  that  we 
must  approach  our  task,  and  when  we  have  come  to  regard  the  questions 
involved  as  American  rather  than  as  college  problems  the  petty  matters  of 
detail  and  squabble  will  take  their  proper  but  minor  places  in  a  completed  plan. 
With  this  thought,  and  to  supply  this  human  element,  the  Association  is 
arranging  for  a  broad  and  intelligent  study  through  its  advisory  board, 
picked  from  the  best  men  and  women  among  the  alumni  and  friends 
of  all  our  colleges.  This  board  will  have  its  own  corps  of  educational  and 
administrative  experts  of  the  highest  standing,  with  power  to  call  in 
other  experts  at  any  time.  It  will  be  divided  into  committees  com- 
posed of  alumni  of  recognized  ability  in  various  branches  of  college 
work,  and  it  will  have  ample  funds  to  carry  on  a  scientific  investigation 
of  the  various  and  diverse  conditions  which  prevail  in  diflFerent  localities, 
diflFerent  institutions  and  even  in  the  same  institution.  It  is  intended  that  the 
board  shall  be  composed  of  those  who  have  had  to  do  with  important  inter- 
ests, and  who  have  been  trained  for  years  to  look  before  they  leap;  who  are 
not  in  the  habit  of  acting  before  they  know  the  facts  and  have  weighed  the 
results.  The  plans  for  this  great  agency  have  been  most  carefully  prepared 
and  are  now  befng  worked  out;  but  as  Kipling  would  say,  that  is  another 
story.  The  details  of  this  branch  of  the  work  will  be  more  fully  considered 
in  early  numbers  of  The  American  College. 

It  is  the  human  element — the  human  love,  the  human  experience,  the 
human  wisdom,  all  in  the  highest  and  most  devoted  form — which  The  Higher 
Education  Association  will  attempt  to  bring  to  the  aid,  not  of  our  Alma 
Mater,  but  of  The  Alma  Mater,  the  American  college. 

Appreciating  the  extent  and  complexity  of  the  problem.  The  Higher 
Education  Association  will  regard  itself  as  merely  the  point  of  crystallization ; 
the  means  of  assembling  the  component  parts ;  the  agency  for  bringing  about 
the  welding.  The  important  factors  of  the  problem  are  the  state,  the  com- 
munity, tiie  home ;  the  students,  the  parents,  the  faculty ;  the  institution  in  its 
highest  and  broadest  sense;  the  social  order;  the  American  system  of  higher 
and  lower  education ;  our  country.  The  Association  will  have  served  its  ends, 
if  it  can  but  point  out  the  methods  which  must  be  used  to  analyze  the  coU^e 
problem  into  its  component  factors,  and  then  indicate  to  these  factors  how 
they  must  combine  for  the  solution  of  the  problem. 
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It  lias  recently  been  Princeton's  turn  to  suffer  the  loss 
A  TYPICAL  of  one  of  the  oldest,  most  efficient  and  inspiring  mem- 

LEADER  GONE       bers  of  her  board  of  trustees;  a  man — every  inch  a 

man — who  had  seemed  never  for  an  instant  to  lose  his 
undergraduate  interest  in  student  affairs,  as  he  made  his  own  place  in  the 
banking  world  and  became  a  power  therein.  He  was  at  once  the  valued 
friend  and  adviser  of  undergraduates  and  young  graduates,  of  captains  of 
industry  and  leaders  of  finance,  and  of  the  various  institutions  in  which  he 
was  interested.  He  was  genial;  he  was  liberal  alike  in  material  help,  in 
forceful  incentive  and  in  unselfish  devotion.  He  thought  constantly  of  his 
duties,  of  the  interests  in  which  his  love  was  centered,  of  those  who  looked 
to  him,  but  apparently  never  of  himself  except  as  an  agency  for  work.  He 
had  the  nervous  quickness  and  nervy  alertness  of  a  trained  and  successful 
athlete,  and  his  nod,  his  smile,  his  handshake  in  the  street,  made  his  acquaint- 
ances pass  on  with  a  sense  of  vigor  and  refreshing  which  few  men  have  the 
power  to  impart.  A  classmate  has  recently  said  of  him,  "He  was  the  elec- 
tric battery  of  Princeton,  galvanizing  other  men  into  live  work  for  the 
college.  He  kept  us  all  on  our  toes,  ready  to  dash  into  the  next  thing  which 
he  asked  us  to  undertake." 

These  things  are  not  said  of  Cornelius  C.  Cuyler,  the  individual,  but  of 
Cornelius  C.  Cuyler,  the  typical  and  almost  unique  specimen  of  a  vast  class 
among  the  graduates,  friends  and  trustees  of  the  American  college.  As  an 
individual  he  would  have  shrunk  from  even  the  sincerest  praise  of  his  warm- 
est friends,  but  there  were  things  in  his  life  which  may  speak  even  more 
powerfully  to  us  though  he  be  dead.  During  his  thirty  years  of  unusually 
successful  business  life,  during  which  he  bore  heavy  responsibilities,  passed 
safely  through  many  banking  crises,  and  was  a  part  of  some  of  the  most 
important  financial  movements  of  the  formative  period  between  1879  ^^^ 
1909,  Mr.  Cuyler  found  time  for  equally  efficient  service  in  many  outsidt 
fields.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a  trustee  of  Princeton  and  upon  her 
Athletic  Advisory  Board,  the  head  of  an  important  banking  house,  the  pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  Mortgage  and  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  a 
director  in  two  other  trust  companies  and  banks,  a  trustee  of  the  Five  Points 
House  of  Industry  and  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  an 
advisory  trustee  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  New  York  City,  the  president  of  the 
Institute  of  Musical  Art,  and  a  director  in  a  large  number  of  railroad,  finan- 
cial and  business  corporations.  For  three  years  he  was  the  president  of  the 
Princeton  Club  of  New  York,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a  member 
of  the  council  of  that  club  and  of  the  University  Club. 

But  first,  last  and  all  the  time,  without  ceasing,  and  over  and  above  all, 
C.  C.  Cuyler  was  a  Princeton  man.  The  undergraduate  work  of  most  alumni 
is  embraced  within  four  years,  but  his  extended  over  thirty-four,  and  ceased 
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only  with  the  accident  which  ended  his  life  at  Biarritz,  France,  on  July  31, 
1909.  His  career  illustrates  how  powerful  may  be  the  effects  of  the  college 
community  life  upon  the  growing  citizen;  how  leadership  in  college  activi- 
ties may  prepare  for  and  insure  a  leadership  in  the  best  things  in  after  life. 
He  was  a  bright  but  not  a  plodding  student,  but  preeminently  first  in  athletic 
and  other  student  interests. 

The  undergraduate  body  places  a  truer  estimate  upon  the  ultimate  train- 
ing for  citizenship  of  college  athletics  and  other  student  activities  than  do 
most  of  those  without  the  walls  who  see  only  the  evils  attendant  upon  our 
short-sighted  management  of  these  great  undergraduate  educational  agen- 
cies. The  undergraduate  knows  by  experience,  in  his  own  life  and  in  tiic 
lives  of  his  chums,  that  often  a  rewarding  and  unique  growth  in  manhood 
comes  chiefly  from  his  growth  in  power  for  leadership,  and  that  this  was 
something  which  he  did  not  get  from  his  classroom  work.  His  conclusions 
are  not  wholly  correct,  but  at  least  he  clearly  sees  the  elements  of  error  in  the 
arguments  of  those  who  would  root  out  rather  than  reform  college  athletics. 
The  students  note  the  success  in  after  life  of  the  men  whose  athletic  and  othef 
student  training  has  taught  them  how  to  work  with  other  men  and  through 
other  men,  and  thus  enables  them  to  make  a  wider  use  of  the  training  of 
the  classroom.  Furthermore,  they  understand  the  narrowness  and  essential 
selfishness  which  often  come  from  grinding  for  rank  during  a  college  course 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  elements  of  character  building  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  college  activities  and  the  college  homes.  This  reasoning  of  the  body 
of  college  undergraduates  is  based  on  experience  and  not  on  argument,  and  is 
sincere  and  largely  correct,  even  if  it  be  somewhat  callow  and  one-sided. 

Mr.  Cuyler  did  not  lose  his  young  manhood  or  his  sympathy  with  young 
men  in  the  strength  and  sagacity  of  his  mature  manhood.  As  a  member  of 
the  Princeton  Athletic  Advisory  Board  his  experience  supplied  the  elements 
of  maturity  which  the  undergraduate  members  lacked.  He  always  stood 
for  what  was  cleanest  and  best  in  athletics,  and  a  handsome  contribution  to 
Yale's  fund  for  building  a  boathouse  was  but  an  illustration  of  the  breadth 
of  his  views  and  of  his  liberality.  He  was  the  treasurer  of  his  class  in  col- 
lege and  until  the  time  of  his  death ;  and  he  recently  stated  that  the  members 
of  his  class,  1879,  had  given,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  Princeton  over  $1,600,- 
000.  Princeton  men  knew  that  these  great  gifts  largely  came  through  his  activ- 
ity. His  will  gives  Princeton  a  bequest  of  $100,000,  and  makes  her  the  residu- 
ary l^^tee  of  his  large  estate.  It  is  no  wonder  that  C.  C.  Cuyler  stood  in  the 
minds  of  many  Princeton  undergraduates — and  truly — as  the  example  par 
excellence  of  how  successful  leadership  in  undergraduate  activities  may  fit 
for  useful  and  successful  leadership  in  the  best  things  of  a  man's  life.  We 
can  never  measure  the  power  for  intellectual  growth  upon  her  undergraduate 
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body  of  some  great  Princeton  teacher.  No  less,  possibly,  has  been  the  power 
of  Cornelius  C.  Cuyler  in  the  development  of  efficient  manhood  in  Princeton 
during  the  past  thirty  years,  and  not  less  or  less  direct  was  his  influence 
among  Princeton's  trustees,  faculty  and  alumni. 

Yet  after  all  he  was  but  a  splendid  example  of  the  power  for  good, 
awaiting  further  development  and  use  to  its  fullest  extent,  which  is  inherent 
in  the  mass  of  devoted  and  successful  alumni  who  have  graduated  from  our 
American  colleges.  Their  success  in  their  chosen  careers  is  but  the  measure 
of  their  power  for  good  in  and  for  their  Alma  Mater.  In  large  measure  that 
power  will  be  commensurate  with  their  direct  interest  in  the  undergraduate 
body  as  young  men  and  individuals.  When  this  is  close  and  constant  there 
will  be  felt,  among  graduates  and  undergraduates  alike,  the  fullness  of  Alma 
Mater's  ability  to  round  out  the  citizen  in  all  the  planes  of  his  life.  To 
Princeton  men,  Mr.  Cuyler  will  always  be  "Cecie"  (C.  C.)  Cuyler.  In  Yale 
or  Harvard  or  other  institutions,  his  counterparts  will  be  familiarly  known 
through  life  by  their  undergraduate  nicknames,  whose  original  meanings 
may  have  been  lost,  but  which  have  truly  become  tokens  of  affection  and 
esteem.  No  member  of  the  faculty  will  make  a  deeper  impress  upon  the 
institution  or  upon  those  whom  it  sends  out  into  the  world  than  the  great 
alumnus,  eminent  in  business  or  professional  life,  whose  interest  in  the  best 
things  in  the  undergraduate  world  is  not  less,  but  wiser  and  fuller  and  more 
powerful  than  in  his  undergraduate  days.  The  reorganization  of  our  col- 
leges must  come  chiefly  through  a  regeneration  of  the  student  body  and  its 
aims;  and  this  regeneration  will  be  brought  about  only  as  strong  alumni,  of 
the  C.  C.  Cuyler  type  of  successful  business  and  professional  men,  study  the 
undergraduate  ideals  and  know  the  individual  students,  and  bring  all  their 
own  concerted  forces  to  bear  to  regenerate  these  ideals  and  the  college  atmos- 
phere, and  bring  their  own  personalities  to  bear  upon  the  students  as  indi- 
viduals. 

"Bookkeeper's  figures  do  not  lie,  but  they  can  be  made 
CONCEALING  to  tell  the  truth  as  you  wish  it  told;  the  whole  truth,  half 
THE  FACTS  the  truth,  or  anything  but  the  truth."    This  trite  saying 

was  never  better  illustrated  than  in  the  treasurer's  re- 
port of  a  well  known  college  that  has  recently  come  to  our  hands.  Part  of 
the  truth  may  be  found  more  deceiving  than  the  whole  truth.  Figures  carefully 
juggled,  and  certified  to  by  expert  accountants,  have  often  been  used  to 
deceive  in  financial  prospectuses  and  promoters'  statements,  and  such  use  has 
been  widely  condemned  as  an  alleged  device  of  Wall  Street.  Is  such  prac- 
tice in  any  wise  justified  when  applied  to  the  annual  account  of  a  college 
treasurer,  to  which  is  appended  a  certificate  of  accountants  which  appears 
to  be  in  the  usual  form  of  such  certificate  but  which  is  found  upon  examina- 
tion to  be  shrewdly  worded  and  carefully  restricted ;  which  is  absolutely  true 
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in  what  it  states  and  as  absolutely  misleading  in  what  it  fails  to  state?  Is 
this  a  fair  illustration  of  corporate  honesty  in  the  conduct  of  a  rich  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning  which  claims  to  be  educating  future  citizens? 

The  facts  are  as  follows :  As  of  May,  1907,  the  report  of  the  then  treas- 
urer of  this  college  showed  assets  of  over  $1,000,000.  This  earlier  treasurer 
had  never  given  any  bond,  nor  had  his  books  been  annually  examined  and 
audited  by  outside  accountants.  His  bank  balances  and  the  college  securities 
had  never  been  verified.  There  was  no  counter-signature  system  of  bank 
checques  and  notes.  In  fact,  there  was  an  entire  absence  of  the  ordinary 
business  safeguards  usually  put  upon  those  who  are  under  financial  responsi- 
bility for  another's  money,  altho  there  were  fifty  men  of  unquestioned  personal 
probity  upon  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  college.  The  result  was  the  not 
unfrequent  one  under  like  circumstances.  In  May,  1908,  the  treasurer  was 
found  to  be  short  about  $6o,ooq  in  his  accounts  for  funds  belonging  to  the 
college  or  in  which  it  was  interested.  It  is  impossible  fully  to  ascertain  the 
facts,  for  evasive  answers  have  been  given  to  direct  questions  as  to  the  real 
state  of  affairs. 

The  annual  report  of  the  new  treasurer  says  that  he  suggested  that  the 
accounts  of  the  college  should  be  audited  by  certified  public  accountants,  who 
should  report  to  the  executive  committee.  There  is  not  a  word  in  the  new 
treasurer's  report,  or  in  the  president's  annual  report  to  which  it  is  appended, 
in  r^;ard  to  the  shortage.  On  the  contrary,  attention  is  diverted  from  this 
by  a  statement  of  the  scrupulous  observance  by  the  new  treasurer  of  all  the 
best  accounting  and  auditing  safeguards.     He  says: 

"The  fiscal  year  of  the  college  rims  from  May  to  May,  but  inasmuch  as 
the  accountants'  report  was  not  forthcoming  until  July,  the  subjointed  report 
covers  only  the  period  of  the  current  fiscal  year  beginning  July  17,  1908,  at 
which  time  I  assumed  office.  At  your  last  annual  meeting  the  treasurer-elect 
made  formal  inquiry  as  to  who  should  be  the  custodian  of  the  endowment 
funds  and  securities  of  the  college,  whereupon  a  resolution  was  duly  passed 
by  your  board  that  all  such  funds  and  securities  should  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  finance  committee.  This  relieves  me,  as  treasurer,  of  responsibility  for 
the  endowment  funds  and  securities,  and  places  me  under  obligation  to 
account  for  the  revenues  of  the  college  received  and  disbursed  by  me  during 
my  incumbency  of  office.  I  now  have  pleasure  in  handing  you  the  following 
complete  report  of  my  work  as  treasurer  from  the  date  of  its  beginning,  July 
17,  1908,  to  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year.  May  3,  1909,  together  with  the 
report  of  the  auditors  appointed  personally  by  the  executive  committee  to 
audit  the  accounts  of  the  treasurer." 

This  statement  is  disingenuous  in  at  least  two  particulars.  The  placing 
of  the  college  securities  in  the  physical  possession  of  the  finance  committee 
does  not  relieve  the  college  treasurer,  as  its  chief  and  responsible  financial 
officer,  of  responsibility  for  the  college's  securities,  its  principal  financial  asset. 
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At  most  it  divides  his  responsibility,  or  takes  away  an  opportunity  to  be  dis- 
honest. He  is  still  bound  to  safeguard  and  account  for  the  college  assets. 
Again,  this  report  is  not  complete.  On  the  contrary,  as  a  financial  statement 
it  is,  under  all  the  circumstances,  a  work  of  art  It  is  expressly  limited 
.to  the  period  between  July  17,  1908,  and  May  3,  1909,  inclusive,  and 
to  the  cash  receipts  and  expenditures.  It  brings  forward  no  balance 
of  cash  on  hand  or  of  the  actual  deficit,  but  tucked  away  among  miscel- 
laneous receipts  is  a  statement  of  "cash  from  former  treasurer,  $1,800." 
It  does  not  give  a  full  income  and  expenditure  account,  but  merely  a  state- 
ment of  the  cash  actually  received  and  disbursed,  which  is  not  an  income 
account.  There  is  no  balance  sheet,  nor  any  statement  of  debts  owed  to  or 
by  the  institution,  and  in  other  vital  respects  it  is  not  complete. 

As  the  endowment  funds  and  securities  had  been  transferred,  appar- 
ently with  design,  to  the  finance  OMnmittee  of  the  board  of  trustees,  the 
treasurer  omits  any  reference  to  the  assets  of  the  institution — ^which  would 
have  shown  the  shortage.  Yet  a  full  statement  of  the  assets  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  treasurer's  report,  unless,  as  in  this  instance,  there  be  some  reason 
for  omitting  it.  In  other  words,  this  treasurer's  report  is  absolutely  correct 
in  what  it  states,  but  as  absolutely  uncandid  and  incomplete.  It  scrupulously 
follows  in  part  the  letter  of  the  usual  form  of  treasurer's  report,  and  as  care- 
fully violates  its  spirit.  It  is  specifically  addressed  to  the  trustees  of  the  col- 
lege and  is  published  with  the  president's  annual  report,  which  not  only 
avoids  all  reference  to  the  shortage  of  the  former  treasurer,  but  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  report  of  the  accountants  as  to  the  period  prior  to  July  17,  1908. 

Truly  these  figures  do  not  lie,  but  they  have  carefully  concealed  the  truth. 
The  law  is  wise  Ismd  cognizant  of  htunan  frailty  when  it  makes  its  witnesses 
swear  to  "tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth."  It  ought 
not  to  be  necessary  to  administer  such  an  oath  to  a  college  treasurer  or  to  a 
board  of  trustees  or  to  public  accountants  giving  a  certificate  as  to  the  col- 
lege accounts. 

Possibly  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  this  board  is  not  averse  to  con- 
cealing their  former  carelessness  by  having  their  reports  so  carefully  worded 
as  to  cover  up  the  traces  of  earlier  delinquencies.  Two  wrongs,  however, 
do  not  make  a  right,  and  the  spectacle  of  this  method  of  conducting  the  affairs 
of  a  public  institution  and  educator  of  youth  is  not  edifying. 

The  trustees  of  this  institution  are  self-perpetuating,  electing  their  own 
members  from  certain  persons  nominated  by  religious  organizations.  In  an 
ordinary  stock  corporation  such  a  record  would  result  in  the  immediate  elec- 
tion of  a  new  board,  but  there  is  hardly  a  college  in  the  country  in  which 
resort  to  such  a  remedy  would  be  taken,  no  matter  how  incompetent  the 
board  might  be.  Believing  fully  that  such  a  record  comes  in  part  from  ignor- 
ance and  inexperience  in  large  affairs,  and  not  from  intent,  The  American 
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College  will  give  a  series  of  articles  by  recognized  authorities  upon  the 
best  methods  of  modem  accounting  and  auditing,  so  that  there  need  be  no 
idle  regrets  that  the  barn  door  was  not  locked  before  the  horse  was  stolen. 
In  like  manner,  other  experts  will  tell  how  proper  investments  of  college  funds 
should  be  made.  The  best  financial  methods  are  not  too  good  for  college 
affairs,  and  The  American  College  will  seek  to  make  these  methods  plain 
to  all  who  are  interested  in  any  American  college.  The  present  instance  of 
shortage  is  referred  to  merely  to  draw  attention  to  the  faulty  methods  which 
now  prevail  in  relation  to  scores  of  millions  of  dollars  in  trust  ftmds  and 
college  securities,  and  to  indicate  the  proper  methods  to  be  used  in  relation 
to  such  trusts.  This  is  at  least  the  second  recent  instance  where  a  careful 
audit,  upon  usual  business  lines,  has  revealed  a  shortage  in  a  college  treas- 
urer's office.  The  American  College  urges  the  trustees  of  every  institution 
of  higher  learning  to  have  an  annual  and  complete  audit  of  its  accounts  by 
reputable  public  accountants,  and  to  adopt  the  method  of  bookkeeping  set  forth 
in  the  Third  Bulletin  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation.  No  institution  is  too 
small  or  too  poor  to  adopt  and  carry  out  this  course.  Indeed,  the  smaller 
and  the  poorer  it  is  the  less  it  can  afford  to  have  its  books  poorly  or  dis- 
honestly kept.  Nor  should  this  course  be  regarded  as  a  reflection  upon  the 
treasurer.  It  is  merely  the  introduction  of  up  to  date  methods  which  have 
been  found  to  be  desirable  in  conducting  this  particular  branch  of  the  college 
finances  and  similar  trust  funds  in  other  institutions. 


The  R^ents  of  the  University  of  Michigan  have 
THE  PRESIDENCY  probably  acted  wisely  in  making  Dean  Harry  B. 
OF  MICHIGAN  Hutchins,  of  the  law  department.  Acting  President. 

He  has  served  before  in  this  capacity  with  success 
when  President  Angell  has  been  absent  on  diplomatic  work,  and  he  has  long 
been  a  recognized  leader  in  university  affairs.  No  man  on  the  faculty  com- 
mands more  the  respect  of  the  student  body  notwithstanding — or  because 
of — ^the  fact  that  he  has  been  outspoken  in  his  opposition  to  the  annual  rush 
and  other  undergraduate  "activities"  of  like  nature.  Dean  Hutchins  would 
have  been  spontaneously  acknowledged  as  the  logical  successor  of  President 
Angell  were  it  not  for  the  opinion  that  a  still  younger  man  was  desirable  if 
he  is  to  serve  a  thirty-nine  year  term.  The  Regents  should  have  begun  a 
still-hunt  for  a  president  several  years  ago.  Because  of  their  lack  of  fore- 
sight and  of  appreciation  of  the  difficulty  and  importance  of  the  election  the 
University  of  Michigan  has  been  brought  into  its  present  embarrassing  posi- 
tion, its  funds  unavailable  and  its  educational  policy  undecided.  Competent 
university  presidents  are  hard  to  find,  especially  such  a  man  as  Michigan 
needs.    Dean  John  O.  Reed,  of  the  literary  department,  who  knows  by  expe- 
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ricnce  what  qualities  the  position  demands,  gave,  in  his  address  to  the  Alumni, 
the  following  list  of  requirements.  If  any  of  our  readers  answers  to  this 
description  he  may  send  in  his  application  for  the  office  in  care  of  The  Ameri- 
can College. 

"Dr.  Angell's  successor  should  combine  many  prominent  characteristics. 
He  should  bring  to  the  university  the  financial  genius  of  Messrs.  Morgan, 
Carnegie  and  Rockefeller  combined,  then  possibly  salaries  might  go  up.  He 
should  possess  the  united  powers  of  research  of  Darwin,  of  Pasteur,  of  Helm- 
holz,  and  of  Mommsen,  then  maybe  'productive  scholarship'  would  get  a  show. 
He  should  be  able  to  organize  and  disorganize  railroads,  mergers,  trusts  and 
holding  companies  with  a  skill  and  finesse  that  would  make  J.  J.  Hill  or  E.  H. 
Harriman  look  like  one  of  Mr.  Heinz's  57  varieties;  this  would  encourage 
economics  and  business  administration.  All  this  for  the  glory  and  the 
advancement  of  Alma  Mater.  For  his  own  individual  needs  the  new  presi- 
dent should  have  the  ideas,  the  ideals,  the  forceful  rhetoric,  and  the  persistent 
purpose  of  T.  Roosevelt,  Esq.,  also  the  eye-glasses  and  the  teeth ;  he  should 
have  an  epidermis  equal  to  two  thicknesses  of  sole  leather  and  the  forceful 
striking  manner  of  Professor  John  L.  Sullivan.  He  may  then  be  able  to  meet 
the  legislature,  the  Board  of  R^ents,  or  his  separate  faculties  and  make  each 
of  them  *sit  up.'  Like  bad  boys  in  school  we  can  each  of  us  think  of  at  least 
one  prqfessor  who  has  been  'spoiling  for  a  licking  for  months,'  and  the  new 
president  ought  to  get  to  him  quick." 

We  have  talked  quite  a  bit  about  ourselves.  This  is  always  an  indul- 
gence allowed  youth.  While  The  American  College  will  be  devoted  pri- 
marily to  the  furtherance  of  the  aims  and  purposes  of  The  Higher  Education 
Association,  it  also  wants  to  be  the  magazine  of  every  college  man  and 
woman.  For  every  graduate  the  college  days  linger  as  one  of  the  most  pre- 
cious among  memory's .  treasures,  and  a  college  graduate  holds  touch  with 
those  days  through  his  own  alumni  magazine  or  some  undergraduate  publi- 
cation ;  but  he  can  not  by  such  means  get  the  wider  view,  nor  appreciate  at  its 
real  value  the  importance  of  college  life  and  training  as  a  great  factor  in  the 
progress  of  our  country. 

The  American  College  will  attempt  to  cover  the  entire  college  field  of 
America;  and  in  addition  to  the  valuable  contributed  articles  which  will  be 
features  of  future  numbers  it  will  furnish  every  college  man  and  woman  with 
information  that  no  college  graduate  can  do  without.  The  publication  aims 
in  its  articles  and  stories  to  appeal  to  every  college  graduate.  If  we  discharge 
this  mission  it  means  that  the  pages  of  The  American  College  must  be 
catholic  in  their  character  and  that  we  must  oflfer  something  that  will  appeal 
to  each  reader.  Above  all,  we  would  like  every  college  graduate  to  feel  that 
The  American  College  is  his  publication.  We  will  gladly  welcome  any 
helpful  suggestions  or  criticisms  that  our  friends  may  oflfer,  and  we  shall 
appreciate  contributions  for  the  various  departments. 


Extracts  From  Charter 
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EXTRACTS  PROM  THE  CHARTER  OF 

THE   HIGHER    EDUCATION    ASSOCIATION 

Incorporated  May  aiat,  i909>  under  the 
Laws  of  the  State  of  New  York 

The  purpoeet  for  which  said  Corporation  is  to  be  formed  are  as  follows: 

(A)  TO  IMPROVE  HIGHER  EDUCATION  THROUGHOUT  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  and  in  particular  the  internal  and  external  conditions  of  the  American  col- 
lege, by  furnishing  an  agency  and  funds  whereby  a  careful  study  can  be  made,  and  improve- 
ments can  be  brought  about  in  the  institutions  ot  higher  learning,  in  the  following  ways, 
among  others: 

(I)  IN  THE  FINANCIAL  DEPARTMENT:  a  fuller  and  clearer  treasurer's  annual 
account;  an  improved  and  more  complete  system  of  bookkeeping;  and  through  the  develop- 
ment of  an  internal  cost  accounting  system,  in  addition  to  the  present  method  of  merely 
accounting  for  the  cash  proceeds  of  trust  and  other  funds,  a  more  economical  and  intelligent 
administering  of  the  resources,  funds  and  activities  of  the  colleges. 

(9)  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  INSTRUCTION:  the  improvement  of  the  peda- 
gogical training  of  those  proposing  to  teach  in  colleges;  the  conservation  of  the  health  and 
other  interests  of  the  instructional  forces;  the  increase  of  their  compensation;  the  provision 
of  pensions;  the  safe-guarding  and  fostering  of  the  interests  of  tuton,  preceptors,  assistants 
and  other  grades  of  junior  or  associate  instructors;  and  the  improvement  of  the  adminis- 
trative and  other  conditions  affecting  the  teaching  forces,  collectirely  or  individually. 

(3)  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  STUDENT  LIFE:  the  betterment  of  the 
college  community  life,  and  of  the  college  home  life,  whether  in  the  fraternity  home,  the 
college  dormitory  or  the  local  boarding  house;  the  restoration,  so  far  as  possible,  of  the 
individual  training  of  the  students,  mentally,  morally  and  physically,  during  their  college 
course  and  for  their  widest  future  usefulness  as  educated  dtixens. 

(4)  IN  THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  DEPARTMENT:  the  systematic  study  and  wide 
adoption  of  better  and  more  advanced  college  administrative  methods,  to  secure  the  most 
efficient  use  of  the  college  capital  in  character  building  and  scholarliness;  the  devising  and 
putting  into  force  of  new  units  of  internal  valuation  of  student  and  instructional  work;  the 
reduction  of  college  waste  and  the  college  waste-heap  in  the  student,  instructional  and  other 
departments;  the  study  of  the  college  plant  and  field;  the  oversight  and  assistance  of  gradu- 
ates; the  bringing  about,  so  far  as  is  wise  and  desirable,  of  standardization  and  uniformity  in 
college  methods  and  standards;  the  making  possible  of  the  interchange  of  students  and  in- 
structors; the  relieving  of  the  Instructors  from  administrative  details,  and  the  putting  of  these 
under  charge  of  administrative  experts,who8e  duty  it  shall  be  to  produce  in  every  possible  way 
conditions  conducive  to  more  efficient  work  of  the  instructional  forces,  and  to  scholarliness. 

(5)  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  CITIZENSHIP:  the  study  of  thedvlcsand  economics 
of  the  college  Itself,  and  of  its  various  planes  and  departments,  and  of  tha  relations  of  the  stu- 
dent-citizens to  the  college  state,  the  college  community  and  the  college  home— all  with  refer- 
ence to  their  future  duties,  as  citizens,  to  their  commonwealth,  their  community,  business 
or  profession,  and  their  homes;  the  founding  of  chairs  for  the  study  of  citizenship;  the  reor- 
ganisation and  fulfillment  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  which  the  colleges  themselves 
owe  to  the  state  as  the  capstones  of  a  sjrstem  of  compulsory  public-school  instruction  which 
has  educated,  at  the  public  expense,  most  of  the  students  who  enter  the  colleges;  and  the 
restoration  of  the  clear  conceptions  which  the  earlier  institutions  had  of  their  direct  and 
high  obligations  to  the  state  as  its  public  servants,  to  which,  had  been  intrusted  public  and 
private  funds  and  powers. 

(6)  AND  GENERALLY  to  furnish  means  to  determine  and  fix  the  true  present  position 
of  the  college  in  our  educational  system;  to  minimize  the  danger  of  Injury  to  the  colleges 
because  of  the  push  of  the  preparatory  schools  from  below,  and  of  the  drain  of  the  profes- 
sional and  graduate  schools  from  above;  and  to  inaugurate  and  foster  an  active  forward 
movement  in  the  development  of  the  colleges  and  their  curricula. 

(B)  TO  PRINT  AND  PUBLISH  A  MAGAZINE  OR  MAGAZINES,  and  other 
periodicals,  newspapers,  pamphlets  or  books,  and  to  do  a  general  publishing  business. 

(C)  TO  ORGANIZE  AND  CARRY  ON  A  BUREAU  OR  DEPARTMENT  FOR 
THE  EMPLOYMENT  of  professors,  teachers  and  others  connected  with  college  instruc- 
tion or  administration. 

(D)  TO  INVESTIGATE,  THROUGH  EXPERTS  OR  OTHERWISE,  the  exact  condi- 
tions prevailing  in  the  colleges,  and  to  formulate  plans  to  Improve  such  conditions;  to 
organise,  develop  and  maintain,  within  or  without  the  State  of  New  York,  voluntary  and 
unincorporated  associations  and  assemblages  of  college  alumni  or  others  Interested  in  the 
aff'airs  of  the  colleges  or  their  students,  whose  direct  object  shall  be  to  advance  the  cause  of 
higher  education,  and  to  Improve  the  administrative,  business  and  financial  situation  in  the 
colleges,  in  order  to  Insure  that  the  revision  of  the  place,  polity  and  ideals  of  the  American 
college  and  the  reorganization  of  its  administration  shall  be  in  the  hands  of  its  friends  and 
wdl-wlshers;  to  raise  and  disburse  the  funds  and  money  necessary  or  desirable  to  effiectuate 
any  of  the  purposes  or  objects  of  the  company  or  the  advancement  of  education  within 
the  United  SUtes. 


i 
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THE  AMERICAN  COLLEGE  iLima  to  present  in  this  department 
the  beat  thoughta  on  the  problema  of  our  collegea*  and  lettera  ^vere 
addreaaed  to  aome  of  the  c^loseat  atudents  of  thta  aubject»  requeating 
them  to  give  five  or  more  queattona  covering  the  college  problema  ^irhtch 
aeemed  to  them  moat  preaatng.  In  thta  number  apace  allowa  the  repro- 
duction of  only  a  few  of  these  replies*  but  in  later  numbers  this 
important  question  ^^ill  be  presented  in  more  detail.  Contributions  for 
this  department  will  be  gratefully  received. 


DAVID  R.  KERR,  President,  West- 
minster  College, 

Permit  me  very  earnestly  to  put  be- 
fore you  a  plea  for  the  most  thorough 
investigation  of  conditions  throughout 
this  State  (Missouri)  and  the  South- 
west in  regard  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
existence  of  private  academies. 

DAVID  STARR  JORDAN,  President, 
Stanford  University. 

1.  Separation  of  university  and  col- 
lege by  the  requirement  of  two  addi- 
tional years  for  entrance  to  the  univer- 
sity. 

2.  Conviviality  in  college  life. 

3.  Alcoholics  in  chapter  houses. 

4.  The  narrowing  of  the  range  of 
undergraduate  students. 

5.  The  assistant  professor  and  the 
salary  problem. 

W.  H.  McMASTER,  President,  Mount- 
Union  College. 

1.  Finance  and  administration.  (The 
colleges  lack  resources  to  give  the  ed- 
ucation, and  the  great  majority  of  pros- 
pective students  are  too  poor  to  get  it.) 

2.  Church  and  state. 


3.  Curriculum  and  classification. 

4.  Delinquent  students — ^both  moral- 
ly and  mentally. 

5.  The  domination  and  unification  of 
the  college  by  the  Christian  ideal. 

JOSEPH  SWAIN,  President,  Swarth- 
more  College. 

I.  That  there  shall  be  a  uniform 
system  of  keeping  financial,  education, 
administrative,  and  social  records,  so 
each  college  can  better  compare  the  ex- 
perience of  other  colleges  with  its  own, 
and  present  experience  with  past  ex- 
perience within  the  same  college.  The 
presidents  of  the  state  universities  and 
colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic 
arts  have  associations  in  which  there  are 
frequent  conferences  of  these  officers. 
They  keep  fairly  well  informed  as  to 
what  is  being  done  in  the  other  institu- 
tions, and  thus  take  advantage  of  the 
experience  thus  gained.  Privately  en- 
dowed colleges,  however,  are  very  much 
in  isolation  at  present,  and  the  officers 
of  these  are  comparatively  in  ignorance 
as  to  what  is  being  done  in  the  other 
institutions.  Most  colleges  have  neither 
records  to  compare  with  their  own  his- 
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tory  or  that  of  others.  The  Carnegie 
Foundation  and  General  Education 
Board  are  both  doing  very  important 
service  in  this  direction  that  will  be  yery 
helpful.  Better  records  mean  better 
developed  administrative  departments. 

2.  How  can  we  interest  the  under- 
graduate body  in  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual side  of  the  college  work  as  it 
is  already  interested  in  the  student  life  ? 
I  think  there  is  much  truth  in  the  criti- 
cism which  you  have  made  on  the  stu- 
dent life  side  of  the  American  college 
in  your  recent  book,  but  with  profound 
faith  in  our  American  youth  and  that 
the  life  is  better  in  college  than  it  is 
among  young  people  of  the  same  age 
outside,  I  still  believe  there  is  very 
great  opportunity  for  decided  improve- 
ment 

3.  How  can  we  secure  better  pay  for 
our  college  teachers,  fewer  hours  of  in- 
struction, and  smaller  classes?  These 
questions  are  at  the  root  of  better  in- 
struction, for  there  is  no  first-class  in- 
struction that  does  not  involve  individ- 
ual instruction,  and  even  individual  in- 
struction will  not  be  the  best  if  the 
teacher  is  not  a  man  or  woman  of  the 
highest  order.  J^or  all  these,  among 
other  things,  money  is  a  necessity. 

4.  In  what  way  must  the  curriculum 
and  life  of  the  coeducational  college 
differ  from  that  of  the  separate  col- 
l^fe  for  men  or  women?  The  rule  is 
that  in  colleges  of  liberal  arts  without 
courses  leading  to  a  career  the  number 
of  women  greatly  exceeds  the  number 
of  men.  Believing,  as  I  do,  that  coed- 
ucation for  most  students  is  better  than 
separate  education,  I  deem  it  very  im- 
portant that  such  courses  of  study  and 
such  student  life  shall  be  provided  that 
will  not  tend  to  make  the  number  in  a 
coeducational  college  of  either  sex  de- 


cidedly dominant.  My  own  belief  is 
that  the  solution  of  tne  difficulty  is  to 
be  found  in  more  clearly  and  definitely 
relating  the  liberal  studies  to  the 
courses  leading  to  a  career.  This  could 
be  done,  I  am  sure,  in  a  way  that  will 
increase  the  value  both  of  the  liberal 
studies  and  of  the  courses  leading  to  a 
career.  It  will  also,  in  my  judgment, 
partly  answer  question  No.  2. 

5.  How  large  may  a  college  be  and 
still  secure  to  its  students  the  advant- 
ages of  a  small  college?  There  seem 
to  be  no  adequate  data  that  one  is  able 
to  say  with  entire  certainty,  when 
economy  and  efficiency  are  both  con- 
sidered, what  is  the  size  of  the  college 
in  which  best  results  can  be  secured. 
College  officers  have  usually  argued  this 
question,  if  at  all,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  college  they  happen  to  represent. 
Swarthmore  has  tentatively  answered 
this  question  by  fixing  five  hundred  as 
the  limit  in  number,  of  which  not  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  shall  be  of 
either  sex. 

FRANK  H.  FOWLER,  Professor  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  Lombard  College. 

I.  The  fundamental  problem, — ^The 
determination,  for  use  as  an  adminis- 
trative guide,  of  the  true  function  of 
the  college  and  its  place  in  the  whole 
scheme  of  education  as  related  to  sec- 
ondary school,  university,  and  technical, 
industrial,  and  professional  schools.  The 
great  importance  of  this  problem  can 
be  denied  only  by  those  who  assert  that 
a  solution  has  already  been  reached. 
Pragmatically  speaking  we  have  no  so- 
lution. 

2.  The  problem  of  ways  and  means 
for  the  ascertainment  of  the  needs  of 
the  individual  student.  The  old  fixed 
curriculum  failed  to  recognize  individ- 
ual needs,  the  elective  system  and  the 
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group  system  while  recognizing  their 
existence  make  no  real  effort  to  ascer- 
tain what  they  are.  The  importance  of 
this  problem  is  simply  that  of  diag- 
nosis before  treatment. 

3.  (Closely  connected  with  i  and  2.) 
The  problem  of  selection  and  arrange- 
ment of  studies  and  all  educational  fac- 
tors of  the  college  with  reference  to  the 
ascertained  needs  of  the  individual  stu- 
dents. This,  of  course,  involves  the 
careful  ascertainment  of  the  educational 
value  of  individual  studies  and  as  well 
of  other  elements  of  the  environment  in 
which  the  college  student  is  placed. 
The  importance  here  is,  of  course,  the 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends. 

4.  The  economic  problem.  This  is 
not,  properly,  the  problem  of  the  indi- 
vidual college  seeking  to  increase  its 
endowment  or  to  get  money  for  a  new 
building;  it  is  the  far  more  general 
problem  of  the  proper  and  most  advan- 
tageous use  of  the  resources  of  the  peo- 
ple devoted  to  the  purposes  of  college 
education,  whether  those  resources  are 
contributed  in  the  form  of  taxes  or 
otherwise.    This  problem  includes, — 

a.  The  proper  location  of  colleges 
in  order  to  secure  the  greatest  educa- 
tional result  from  a  given  expendi- 
ture. 

b.  The  possible  differentiation  of 
type  in  colleges. 

c.  The  amount  of  capital  to  be  ap- 
portioned to  each  college. 

d.  The  proper  division  of  the  capi- 
tal of  each  college  for  the  several 
purposes  of  buildings,  other  equip- 
ment, administration  and  teaching. 

From  one  point  of  view  this  problem 
includes  all  the  others;  for  all  college 
problems  may  be  considered  as  ques- 
tions regarding  the  proper  use  of  the 
capital  available. 


5.  The  problem  of  administration, — 
This  includes  several  problems  dealing 
with  the  proper  functions  of  trustees, 
administrative  officers,  and  teachers, 
the  solution  of  which  lies  in  the  direc- 
tion of  greater  democracy.  From  sev- 
eral causes  our  college  machinery  has 
been  thrown  into  confusion.  Re- 
form here  is  important. 

GUIDO  H.  MARX,  Associate  Profes- 
sor of  Mechanical  Engineering, 
Stanford  University, 

1.  The  first  need  of  our  colleges  is 
a  clear  conception  on  their  part  of  ex- 
actly what  it  is  that  they  intend  to 
accomplish,  a  clean  cut  idea  of  their 
function.  How  many  would  discover 
themselves  hopelessly  adrift  without 
chart  or  compass,  doing  traditional 
things  merely  because  they  were  habit- 
uated to  them,  but  without  any  real 
thought  of  their  ultimate  goal  ?  Broad- 
ly speaking,  this  function  is  to  inspire 
and  develop  the  character  and  capacity 
of  young  men  and  women  with  the  pur- 
pose of  best  equipping  them  'for  the 
occasions  and  uses  of  life.' 

2.  Following  this,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  there  would  have  to  be  a  re- 
vision of  curriculum  and  methods.  The 
only  knowledge  that  counts  is  that 
which  translates  itself  into  life  in  terms 
of  character  and  action. 

3.  We  are  never  to  forget  that  these 
young  people  are  in  our  hands  to  be 
prepared  in  the  highest  sense  to  meet 
the  needs  and  services  of  present  day 
citizenship.  It  is  highly  essential  that 
each  teacher  should  have  a  worthy  and 
profound  conception  of  the  place  and 
purpose  of  his  own  particular  line  of 
work  in  this  task. 

4.  The  devoted,  unselfish,  inspiring 
teacher  must  be  restored  to  a  position 
of  proper  recognition  and  honor.     In 
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the  present  topsy-turvy  condition  of  af- 
fairs the  man  who  deliberately  devotes 
himself  to  the  upbuilding  of  his  stu- 
dents is  cheapened  and  looked  doAvn 
upon.  The  college,  at  least,  must  be 
freed  from  the  pedantic  fraud  of  fake 
research.  In  the  college  there  must  be 
a  return  to  recognition  of  the  influence 
of  personality. 

5.  There  must  be  a  more  democratic 
organization  of  the  faculties  so  that  all 
members  may  be  made  to  feel  their  par- 
ticipation in  the  problems  and  respon- 
sibilities, thereby  acquiring  a  sense  of 
the  dignity  and  strength  of  their  posi- 
tions. The  prevalent  method  of  plac- 
ing certain  men — ^seldom  selected  with 
a  view  toward  their  administrative  ca- 
pacity and  not  infrequently  lacking  its 
most  essential  elements — in  control  of 
the  work  and  destinies  of  groups  of 
their  associates  tends  toward  the  de- 
moralization of  character,  often  leads 
to  vicious  personal  injustices,  and  mili- 
tates against  the  highest  efficiency.  It 
is  just  here  that  most  boards  of  trustees 
make  their  most  grievous  mistake — 
their  inability  to  grasp  the  vital  differ- 
ence between  a  college  and  a  business 
organization. 

6.  A  more  democratic  organization 
with  its  greater  sense  of  individual  re- 
sponsibility and  freedom  from  handi- 
capping intimidations  would  lead  to  a 
much  stronger  handling  of  the  problem 
of  discipline.  The  conditions  would  fa- 
vor the  development  of  natural  leaders 
— ^men  of  determination  to  insist  on  the 
adoption  of  their  higher  standards.  The 
internal  reform  of  making  the  work 
more  vital,  both  in  matter  and  in  form 
of  presentation,  will  do  much  toward 
sweeping  away  some  of  the  present  ri- 
vals for  the  students'  interests  and  en- 
eiigies.    Too  many  courses  are  laid  out 


without  any  recognition  of  the  natural 
human  instinct  to  organize  and  to  con- 
struct. It  is  perfectly  natural  and 
wholesome  that  this  should  find  chan- 
nels for  its  expression  and  development 
in  athletics,  dramatics,  journalism  and 
student  enterprises  generally.  If  we 
can't  make  our  work  reasonably  hold 
its  own  against  the  counter-attraction 
of  these  in  sight  of  the  average  right- 
minded  young  person  we  should  look 
inside  for  the  reason  as  well  as  out. 
But  making  the  work  more  vital  will 
by  no  means  accomplish  all.  Sound 
scholastic  standards  must  be  main- 
tained, their  attainment  insisted  upon 
with  undeviating  firmness,  abuses  of 
liberty  promptly  disciplined.  And  this 
involves  an  access  of  courage  which, 
to  our  shame  be  it  said,  has  frequently 
been  noticeably  absent.  In  the  college 
the  time  has  come  for  the  faculty  to 
take  the  center  of  the  stage. 

7.  And  it  will  take  courage,  for  not 
only  the  students  but  trustees,  alumni, 
parents,  and  the  public  generally  will 
have  to  be  educated  to  the  new  point 
of  view.  So  long  have  we  encouraged 
the  belief  that  mere  size  of  student  body 
Was  an  index  of  superior  merit  and  effi- 
ciency that  they  can  scarcely  be  expect- 
ed to  look  on  with  equanimity  when 
steps  are  taken  which  may  result  in 
damaging  the  "popularity"  of  their  fa- 
vorite institutions. 

8.  Most  colleges  seem  to  be  in  need 
of  a  complete  revision  of  their  finan- 
cial budgets.  To  spend  so  much  in  ex- 
tending your  business  that  you  can't 
keep  up  the  quality  of  your  product 
would  be  considered  commercial  sui- 
cide, yet  that  is  exactly  the  policy 
which  has  been  all  too  commonly  fol- 
lowed in  the  slightly  disguised  rivalry 
for  mere  numbers.  Expenditures  in  col- 
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leges  should  be  scrutinized  with  strict 
regard  to  their  instructional  value.  The 
time  has  come  to  cut  the  others  out. 

9.  Perhaps  in  this  way  means  may 
be  found  for  the  adequate  compensa- 
tion of  the  men  in  the  lower  ranks  of 
the  teaching  staflF — where  they  are  dis- 
gracefully low — ^and  possibly  even  a 
remedy  for  the  growing  evil  of  placing 
so  large  a  proportion  of  the  instruc- 
tional work  in  the  hands  of  these  inex- 
perienced assistants  and  underpaid  in- 
structors. Until  a  remedy  is  found  and 
by  means  of  suitable  compensation — 
or  otherwise,  if  there  is  an  otherwise — 
the  faculties  are  recruited  by  men  of 
virility  and  force,  discipline  will  be 
lax,  scholastic  acquirements  a  distinctly 
secondary  consideration,  and  student- 
body  standards  largely  set  by  those 
among  the  alumni  who  should  never 
have  been  graduated.    Of  course  there 


are  strong  men  on  the  faculties  now, 
but  unfortunately  too  many  of  them 
are  engaged  upon  their  profound 
research  work  or  in  exacting  that  meas- 
ure of  distinguished  consideration 
which  they  consider  to  be  their  due,  to 
be  able  to  give  much  time  or  thought  to 
such  problems  as  these. 

'If  you  can  do  such  mighty  labor 
It's  foolish  to  just  love  your  neigh- 
bor,' 
sang,  of  such  as  these,  many  years  ago, 
^  doggerel  bard  who  was  a  friend  of 
mine. 

10.  Any  other  shortcomings  which  1 
may  have  overlooked  under  the  fore- 
going nine  heads. 

"Produce  great  men;  all  else  fol- 
lows," says  Whitman.  Perhaps  if  we 
fix  our  eyes  firmly  on  some  such  goal 
our  feet  will  not  go  so  very  far  astray. 
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ATHLETICS 

Spring  football  practice  was  held 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  during 
the  spring  quarter.  Thirty-nine  men 
came  out  for  the  team. 

Columbia  has  decided  to  abolish 
crew  captains.  The  last  two  years  the 
men  who  had  been  elected  captains  of 
the  crew  were  unable  to  row  in  the 
races  at  Poughkeepsie. 

Princeton  held  spring  football  prac- 
tice, beginning  April  15.  Twenty-nine 
men  reported  on  the  first  day.  The 
freshmen  showed  some  promising  ma- 
terial. 

The  West  Point  athletic  treasurer's 
report,  recently  published,  shows  re- 
ceipts amounting  to  $24,336.68,  includ- 
ing $23,330.13  subscribed  by  officers, 
cadets,  and  civilians.  The  expendi- 
tures, including  coaches,  guarantees, 
and  traveling  expenses,  were  $15,599.76. 

The  Athletic  Council  at  Dartmouth 
has  recently  revised  the  eligibility  rules, 
so  that  in  the  future  freshmen  will  be 
debarred  from  all  athletic  teams.  This 
was  done  so  as  to  place  Dartmouth 
teams  on  the  same  grade  as  those  of 
Harvard  and  Princeton,  with  whom 
football  games  have  been  arranged 
this  fall. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  base- 
ball team  left  for  Japan  the  latter  part 
of  August,  where  it  will  play  a  series 
of  games  with  the  Kei-o  University  of 
Tokio.  A  great  deal  of  interest  has 
been  aroused  in  the  trip,  as  it  is  the 


first  one  of  its  kind  ever  undertaken  by 
an  American  college  team. 

Two  important  changes  in  the  foot- 
ball rules  go  into  eflFect  this  fall.  The 
first  provides  that  a  place  or  drop  kick 
from  the  field  should  count  three  points. 
The  other  new  rule  gives  a  team  forced 
back  of  its  own  goal  line  for  a  touch- 
back  the  privilege  of  punting  or  of 
putting  the  ball  in  scrimmage  on  the 
25-yard  line. 

A  thing  that  is  expected  to  mean 
much  for  athletics  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity is  the  enlarged  and  improved 
athletic  field,  which  was  dedicated  on 
Commencement  Day,  June  2.  Colum- 
bia athletes  have  always  suffered  from 
a  lack  of  suitable  grounds  on  which  to 
practice,  and  the  new  field  will  fully 
supply  the  need.  The  expense  of  im- 
proving the  field  was  borne  by  the 
classes  of  1884  and  1899. 

The  annual  Northfield  Conference 
took  place  in  July.  Delegates  from  the 
Christian  associations  of  the  different 
universities  and  colleges  were  in  at- 
tendance. Many  questions  relating  to 
religious  work  in  the  coUegies  were 
discussed  at  the  various  meetings.  In 
addition  to  that  there  were  plenty  of 
opportunities  for  fun.  Athletic  contests 
were  held  between  the  delegates  from 
the  different  institutions. 

The  Yale  football  candidates  will  re- 
port for  work  Sept.  20,  which  is  a 
week  later  than  the  preliminary  work 
was   begun   last   year.     Head   Coach 
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Howard  Jones  will  report  early  next 
week  at  Syracuse  University,  where 
his  brother  is  engaged  as  coach,  but  he 
will  come  to  New  Haven  later  to  assist 
Capt.  Coy  in  rounding  the  men  into 
form.  For  a  number  of  weeks  men 
have  been  working  on  the  stands  to 
make  them  ready  for  the  approaching 
season.  The  work  will  be  completed 
in  October  in  plenty  of  time  for  the 
Yale-Princeton  game,  "which  is  to  be 
played  at  New  Haven  in  November. 

Johns  HJppkins  men  expect  to  have 
a  good  representative  eleven  this  year. 
Dick  McCabe,  who  played  fullback  last 
year,  will  head  the  team,  while  the 
coaching  will  be  directly  under  the 
supervision  of  J.  Abner  Sayler,  who 
will  be  assisted  by  the  former  Yale 
player,  Gill.  As  the  season  does  not 
open  until  October  9  the  candidates  will 
have  plenty  of  time  to  get  in  some  good 
work.  The  schedule  of  games  is  as  fol- 
lows: Oct.  9 — Maryland  Agricultural 
College  at  Baltimore.  Oct.  16— Ste- 
vens Institute  at  Hoboken.  Oct.  23 — 
Randolph-Macon  College  at  Baltimore. 
Oct.  30— Western  Maryland  College  at 
Baltimore.  Nov.  6— Dickinson  College 
at  Baltimore.  Nov.  13— Gallaudet  Col- 
lege at  Baltimore.  Nov.  20— St.  John's 
College  at  Baltimore.  Nov.  25,  Thanks- 
giving— Pending. 

The  undergraduate  body  at  Co- 
lumbia hopes  to  see  athletics  at  that 
institution  placed  on  a  new  basis. 
Heretofore  each  sport  has  had  its 
own  association,  and  the  team  man- 
ager has  had  to  solicit  subscriptions 
for  its  support  from  the  student 
body.  As  a  result  many  of  the  minor 
teams  have  barely  managed  to  strug- 
gle along.  The  new  scheme  provides 
for  a  fee  of  $8.00  to  be  levied  on  each 
undergraduate.    The  sum  thus  raised 


will  be  placed  in  the  general  treas- 
ury, and  will  be  used  for  the  support 
of  all  the  teams.  A  governing  board 
composed  of  the  managers  of  the  va- 
rious teams,  graduate  directors,  and 
a  student  board  representative,  will 
compose  the  controlling  board  of  the 
association.  This  plan  has  met  with 
the  enthusiastic  approval  of  the  un- 
dergraduates, but  its  final  adoption 
will  depend  upon  the  action  of  the 
trustees. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Intercol- 
legiate Athletic  Association  will  be  held 
in  New  York  on  December  28.  At 
present  the  association  comprises  over 
sixty  universities  and  colleges,  but  a 
number  of  applications  for  membership 
will  be  acted  upon  before  the  general 
meeting.  Several  universities  in  the 
East  are  still  refusing  to  become  mem- 
bers. Many  important  matters  re- 
lating to  college  athletics  are  to  be 
discussed  at  the  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion. 

RELIGIOUS  LIFE 

Beginning  with  this  year,  the  Min- 
nesota Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
are  to  have  a  religious  work  director. 
The  Rev.  W.  S.  Richardson,  who  is 
to  fill  the  new  position,  began  his  work 
at  the  university  in  June.  He  will  try 
to  be  a  friend  and  a  helper  to  the  stu- 
dents, and  will  act  as  adviser  to  the 
religious  organizations  of  the  univer- 
sity. The  Minnesota  Y.  M,  C.  A.  had 
a  membership  of  735  during  1908- 1909, 
and  is  the  largest  college  association 
in  the  West. 

"Unrest  in  and  Concerning  Col- 
leges," is  the  subject  of  an  editorial ^in 
the  Christian  Advocate  (Methodist), 
which  says :  "As  to  the  relation  of  local 
pastors  in  college  towns,  we  bring  no 
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'railing  accusation';  for  we  have  heard 
of  some  who  have  been  as  loving 
brothers  to  every  student  in  their  own 
communion  or  connected  with  a  con- 
gregation thereof.  They  have  taken 
pains  to  form  the  acquaintance  of  stu- 
dentSy  securing  their  friendship,  induc- 
ing them  to  attend  the  services  of  the 
church,  and  trying  all  honorable  means 
to  lead  them  to  Christ.  But  the  pre- 
ponderance of  reports  is  that  in  many 
such  towns  and  cities  pastors  do  not 
exert  themselves  to  any  visible  extent 
toward  the  conversion  or  growth  in 
grace  of  students,  though  they  might 
obtain  access  to  them  by  industry,  tact, 
and  brotherliness.  The  plan  of  having 
distinguished  preachers — ^sometimes  in- 
cluding exponents  of  different  faiths — 
on  successive  Sabbaths  does  not  yield 
many  definite  results.  Often  these 
ministers  take  their  best  sermons,  from 
the  literary  or  oratorical  point  of  view. 
But  the  method  of  securing  men  in  re- 
pute both  for  godliness  and  ability  to 
preach  on  one  or  two  Sundays,  to  re- 
main in  the  college  a  few  days  address- 
ing students,  and  accessible  to  them 
for  private  conversation,  has  in  some 
cases  produced  excellent  results;  and 
these  would  be  increased  if  the  local 
pastors,  being  'like-minded,'  should  be 
informed  of  the  result  of  the  inter- 


views. 

Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  in  The  Outlook  for 
July  24,  gives  from  his  wide  experience 
some  impressions  of  the  spiritual  atti- 
tude of  American  college  men  and  wo- 
men. A  few  extracts  are  of  especial 
interest: 

"The  first  fact  of  which  I  am  abso- 
lutely sure  is  that  college  students  are 
interested  in  religious  themes,  and  the 
profounder  the  theme  the  greater  the 
interest     In  nearly  or  quite  half  the 


colleges  in  which  I  have  spoken  the  at- 
tendance has  been  absolutely  voluntary ; 
but  on  Sundays  the  chapel  has  always 
been  crowded,  and  on  week  days  almost 
invariably  well  attended.  The  atten- 
tion has  been  unmistakably  more  tense 
when  the  subject  discussed  has  been 
such  as  the  personality  of  God,  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  or  the  per- 
son of  Christ,  than  when  it  has  been 
solely  ethical  or  sociological.  College 
congregations  are  composed  of  eager 
audiences;  indifferent  hearers  are  rare 
exceptions. 

"The  modern  collegian  has  apparent- 
ly adjusted  his  religious  faith  to  the 
doctrine  of  evolution.  These  questions 
no  longer  appear  to  perplex  him.  His 
theological  questions  are  more  spirit- 
ual, more  vital,  more  questions  of  real 
experience :  How  shall  he  think  of  God  ? 
of  communion  with  God?  of  forgive- 
ness of  sins?  of  the  character  of 
Christ?  of  the  future  life? 

"But  the  college  questions  are  not 
merely  questions  of  theology  or  of 
spiritual  experience.  They  are  not  less, 
possibly  they  are  more,  questions  of  ser- 
vice. What  can  I  do  for  my  fellow  men, 
and  how  can  I  best  do  it  ?  are  paramount 
questions  among  these  college  men  and 
women — that  is,  among  those  whom  I 
have  met." 

DEBATING  AND  LITERARY 

In  June  the  State  University  of 
Iowa  selected  its  two  debating  teams 
for  next  year.  Iowa  meets  Nebraska 
at  home,  and  Illinois  at  Urbana.  The 
question  to  be  debated  will  be  the 
adoption  of  a  federal  income  tax. 

Beginning  with  the  Autumn  Quar- 
ter a  series  of  contests  in  extemporary 
speaking  will  be  inaugurated  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Speaking  at  the 
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University  of  Chicago.  The  new  com- 
petitions are  to  replace  the  annual  de- 
clamatory and  oratorical  contests.  By 
demanding  extemporaneoias  talks  the 
department  hopes  to  place  a  value  on 
readiness  and  versatility.  Separate 
contests  are  to  be  held  for  each  of  the 
four  classes. 

Just  before  the  close  of  the  last  aca- 
demic year  Minnesota  chose  the  de- 
bating teams  which  are  to  meet  Wis- 
consin and  Nebraska  next  December. 
One  of  the  teams  will  meet  Wiscon- 
sin at  home,  while  the  other  will  op- 
pose Nebraska  at  Lincoln.  All  the  men 
chosen  are  experienced  debaters.  The 
question  for  debate  is:  "Resolved,  that 
a  graduated  tax  on  incomes  with  ex- 
emptions of  less  than  $5,000  would  be 
a  desirable  feature  of  our  revenue  sys- 
tem." 

Debating  interests  at  Cornell  have 
undergone  a  radical  reorganization. 
The  former  system  of  having  each 
class  form  in  its  freshman  year  a  de- 
bating club  to  continue  for  four  years 
has  been  found  unsatisfactory,  and 
hereafter  each  freshman  club  will  go 
out  of  existence  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year.  A  new  club,  the  "Owls," 
will  include  debaters  from  the  sopho- 
more, junior,  and  senior  classes.  It 
is  a  secret  organization  with  limited 
membership.  Its  purpose  is  to  congre- 
gate all  the  men  in  the  three  upper 
classes  who  show  promise  of  excellence 
in  public  speaking  and  debating. 

MUSIC  AND  DRAMA 

The  Senior  Class  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity presented  a  very  successful 
production  of  "The  Liars"  in  June. 

A  large  sum  of  money  has  been 
gathered  by  the  Yale  Dramatic  Asso- 


ciation toward  building  a  theater  of  its 
own. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year  the 
Louisiana  State  University  very  suc- 
cessfully presented  under  the  auspi- 
ces of  the  Mask  and  Wig  Club  the 
farce  "Charley's  Aunt." 

The  University  of  Colorado  Choral 
Society,  in  connection  with  the  Chi- 
cago Symphony  Concert  Company, 
gave  three  concerts  at  the  University 
on  May  13th  and  14th. 

Just  at  the  close  of  the  last  college 
year  the  University  of  Wisconsin's 
dramatic  club,  "The  Hare's  Foot," 
made  a  very  successful  production 
of  a  farcical,  musical  comedy  called 
"The  Dancing  Doll." 

The  Ben  Greet  company  gave  a 
series  of  open-air  performances  of 
Shakespeare's  plays  at  Columbia  in 
August  while  the  summer  school  was 
in  session.  The  company  appeared 
daily  for  two  weeks,  frequently  giving 
two  performances  a  day.  The  per- 
formances greatly  appealed  to  the  stu- 
dents, who  attended  in  large  numbers. 

Features  of  the  commencement  week 
of  Northwestern  University  were: 

A  four  days'  musical  festival  in 
which  Madame  Schuman-Heink,  Miss 
Perdval  Allen,  Messrs.  David  Bispham 
and  Daniel  Deddoe,  assisted  by  several 
others,  a  chorus  of  one  thousand  picked 
voices,  and  the  Thomas  Orchestra,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Prof.  Lutkin,  of  the 
Music  School,  presented  a  number  of 
oratorio  and  operatic  compositions ;  and 
the  presentation  of  the  "Phormio"  of 
Terence  by  a  cast  selected  from  the 
students  of  the  university. 

An  unusual  and  elaborate  musical 
program  was  rendered  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  at  its  May  Festi- 
val.   On  the  first  evening  the  Choral 
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Society,  assisted  by  the  University 
Orchestra,  gave  Gounod's  Sacred 
Trilogy,  "Mors  et  Vita."  The  next 
afternoon  and  evening  the  New  York 
Symphony  Orchestra,  led  by  Mr. 
Walter  Damrosch,  gave  two  con- 
certs. The  soloists  were  Mms.  Cor- 
inne  Rider,  soprano;  Miss  Nevada 
Van  der  Vere,  contralto;  Mr.  Reed 
Miller  tenor;  and  Mr.  Gustav  Holm- 
quist,  basso. 

A  notable  series  of  ten  concerts  was 
given  at  the  University  of  Chicago  on 
each  Tuesday  evening  during  the  Sum- 
mer Quarter — ^primarily  for  the  benefit 
of  students  and  members  of  the  uni- 
versity. The  concerts  were  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Lester  Bartlett 
Jones,  director  of  music,  assisted  by 


many  of  the  leading  artists  in  the  musi- 
cal world,  and  proved  to  be  highly  pop- 
ular to  large  audiences  each  week.  The 
one-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Alfred  Tennyson  was  celebrated  Au- 
gust 6th  by  a  concert  directed  by  Pro- 
fessor Lester  Bartlett  Jones,  director 
of  music  at  the  university.  The  entire 
programme  consisted  of  selections  from 
Tennyson,  sung  by  a  mixed  chorus  of 
sixty  voices,  assisted  by  Miss  Minnie 
Bergman,  soprano,  and  Mrs.  George  N. 
Holt,  accompanist.  The  concert  was 
preceded  in  the  afternoon  by  a  cen- 
tenary address  delivered  by  Professor 
Paul  Shorey,  head  of  the  department 
of  Greek  at  the  university,  the  meeting 
being  presided  over  by  President  Harry 
Pratt  Judson. 
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Alpha  Omicron  Pi  established  its 
Rho  Chapter  at  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, June  II,  1909. 

Sigma  Chi  has  granted  a  charter 
to  a  body  of  petitioners  at  Wabash 
College. 

Zeta  Psi  installed  a  chapter  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  by  chartering 
24  members  of  the  "Comus  Club." 

Delta  Gamma  has  granted  a  char- 
ter to  a  body  of  petitioners  at  the 
Missouri  State  University. 

On  May  7  Alpha  Chi  Omega  in- 
stalled its  Pi  Chapter,  with  15  char- 
ter members,  at  the  University  of 
California. 

Wesleyan  University  has  this  year 
adopted  a  new  Pan-Hellenic  rushing 
agreement  which  provides  that  no 
sub-freshman  can  be  pledged  until 
Commencement. 

Kappa  Alpha  Theta  established  its 
Alpha  Mu  Chapter  at  the  Montana 
State  University  on  the  i6th  of  July, 
its  Alpha  Chi  Chapter  at  the  Oregon 
State  University,  July  22,  and  its  Al- 
pha Omicron  Chapter  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oklahoma,  August  25,  1909. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  last  col- 
lege term  a  new  local  fraternity, 
called  Kappa  Theta,  appeared  at 
Amherst.  The  new  organization  was 
cordially  welcomed  by  the  chartered 
fraternities,  and  its  prospects  are 
good  for  an  independent  existence  or 


for  a  prospective  charter  from  some 
national  fraternity. 

A  Pan-Hellenic  organization  has 
been  projected  at  Adelbert,  which  in- 
tends to  place  the  date  of  pledging 
far  enough  along  in  the  college  year 
to  allow  all  the  fraternities  plenty  of 
time  to  select  their  material. 

The  University  of  Minnesota, 
through  its  undergraduates  and  its 
alumni  members,  has  been  conduct- 
ing an  active  campaign  for  a  Univer- 
sity Union,  to  be  devoted  to  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  the  men  in  the  univer- 
sity. Over  $25,000  has  already  been 
pledged  toward  the  sum  of  $175,000 
required  for  this  purpose. 

During  the  past  college  year 
there  has  been  much  satisfaction  at 
Swarthmore  with  the  inter-fraternity 
smokers  held  during  the  year  at  the 
chapter  houses  of  the  different  fra- 
ternities. The  fraternities  represent- 
ed are  Kappa  Sigma,  Phi  Kappa  /Psi, 
Delta  Upsilon,  and  Phi  Sigma 
Kappa. 

A  local  fraternity  at  the  Illinois 
Wesleyan  University,  called  Tau 
Kappa  Epsilon,  has  become  a  na- 
tional fraternity  by  the  installation 
of  chapters  at  Millikin  and  North- 
western, and  the  organization  is  said 
to  be  considering  several  more  peti- 
tions from  colleges  in  that  part  of 
the  country. 
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Theta  Chi  has  granted  a  petition 
to  a  local  at  the  Worcester  Polytech- 
nic rnstitute,  called  Pi  Omega  Pi. 
This  brings  the  roll  of  the  national 
fraternities  at  this  institution  up  to 
four,  including  Alpha  Tau  Omega, 
Phi  Gamma  Delta,  Sigma  Alpha  Ep- 
silon  and  Theta  Chi.  There  are  also 
two  locals.  Delta  Tau  and  Kappa  Xi 
Alpha,  which  are  petitioning  nation- 
al fraternities.  These  six  fraterni- 
ties have  a  total  active  membership 
of  155,  which  is  about  25  per  cent,  of 
the  school  enrollment. 

The  senior  Societies,  "Black 
Masque"  and  "Innocents,"  at  Ne- 
braska University,  are  at  the  head  of 
several  movements.  One  of  these  is 
to  oflFer  a  large  prize  to  any  under- 
graduate or  graduate  for  writing  an 
acceptable  song  for  the  college.  Oth- 
er plans  are  to  acquire  a  new  dance 
hall  on  the  campus  for  the  use  of  all 
classes  and  fraternities  and  to  make 
ivy  day  an  affair  for  all  classes  to 
participate  in,  instead  of  just  the  se- 
niors, as  heretofore. 

The  University  of  Missouri  Pan- 
Hellenic  Council  has  recently  passed 
a  resolution  prohibiting  the  initiation 
of  freshman  until  after  mid-year  ex- 
aminations, when  all  the  men  who 
have  passed  enough  work  to  remain 
in  college  may  be  regularly  admitted 
to  the  fraternities.  This  ruling  does 
not  put  any  restrictions  upon  pledg- 
ing, and  any  man  may  be  pledged 
upon  his  matriculation  in  college, 
but  he  must  remain  one  semester 
and  pass  in  three-fourths  of  his  work 
before  he  is  eligible  for  initiation  in 
any  Greek-letter  fraternity.  This 
ruling  takes  effect  February,  1910. 
The  Pan-Hellenic  Council  has  also 


substituted  a  dance  or  smoker  for  the 
annual  Beer-Fest. 

The  Inter-Fraternity  Congress,  at 
Michigan,  has  attempted  several  im- 
portant reforms  in  the  fraternity  life 
of  that  institution.  One  of  these  is 
the  "no-treat"  system,  which  has 
been  in  effect  among  the  fraternities 
since  the  first  of  April.  Another  is 
a  movement  to  secure  for  each  fra- 
ternity faculty  reports  on  the  work 
of  all  its  undergraduate  members. 
Very  satisfactory  cooperation  has 
been  displayed  on  the  part  of  the  fac- 
ulty in  this  latter  movement,  and  it 
is  felt  that  these  two  provisions  will 
be  of  great  importance  in  placing  the 
fraternity  life  of  Michigan  on  a  high- 
er and  more  efficient  plane. 

William  R.  Baird,  author  of  vari- 
ous editions  of  Baird's  "American 
College  Fraternities,"  has  carefully 
investigated  the  claims  of  the  Sigma 
Pi  Fraternity  to  an  organization  at 
William  and  Mary  College  in  1752, 
and  to  several  illustrious  members, 
including  William  Jennings  Bryan. 
The  conclusion  of  these  investiga- 
tions is  that  there  is  no  historical  ba- 
sis. Mr.  Bryan  is  included  among 
the  members  of  the  fraternity  because 
the  fraternity  claims  as  one  of  its 
chapters  the  local  literary  society 
of  Sigma  Pi  at  the  University  of 
Illinois.  This  society,  however,  dis- 
claims any  connection  at  all  with  the 
national  fraternity  for  itself  or  any 
of  its  members. 

Several  fraternities  have  held  their 
conventions  during  this  summer.  The 
first  was  that  of  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon, 
held  at  Atlantic  City,  June  22nd  to  2Sth, 
inclusive.  The  headquarters  were  at 
the  St.  Charles  Hotel  and  an  innova- 
tion was  adopted  in  holding  the  busi- 
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ness  sessions  on  the  Steel  Pier.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  routine  work  of  the  con- 
vention enjoyable  social  events  were 
provided  consisting  of  a  smoker,  the- 
ater party,  and  the  banquet. 

Sigma  Chi's  Twenty-ninth  Grand 
Chapter  was  in  session  at  Chicago  from 
June  29th  to  July  2nd.  While  the  head- 
quarters were  at  the  Auditorium  Hotel, 
the  neighboring  chapters  entertained 
the  delegates  and  visitors  in  a  very  ac- 
ceptable manner.  The  routine  work 
was  enlivened  by  the  usual  smoker  and 
dance,  with  an  excursion  on  Lake 
Michigan  July  ist;  on  the  evening  of 
this  day  a  very  enjoyable  ball  was  ten- 
dered the  delegates  at  the  Chicago 
Beach  Hotel  by  the  local  members  of 
Kappa  Alpha*  Theta. 

Beta  Theta  Pi  held  its  Convention 
at  the  Hotel  Victory,  Put-in-Bay,  Lake 
Erie,  August  3rd  to  6th.  This  location 
IS  a  favorite  convention  point  for  Beta 
Theta  Pi,  and  it  possesses  several  ad- 
vantages for  such  an  affair  in  its  com- 
fortable climate  and  the  lack  of  the 
distractions  of  a  large  city  for  the  dele- 
gates. More  real  enjoyment  and  bet- 
ter attention  to  business  matters  can 
be  given  in  such  an  environment  A 
very  enjoyable  occasion,  with  300  in 
attendance,  is  reported.  Two  general 
officers  were  re-elected;  Wm.  A.  Ham- 
ilton, of  Chicago,  for  president,  and 
Francis  H.  Sisson,  of  New  York  City, 
for  trustee.  The  only  new  charter 
g^ranted  was  one  to  a  body  of  petition- 
ers from  the  University  of  Oregon.  As 
no  charters  were  withdrawn  the  chap- 
ter roll  of  Beta  Theta  Pi  now  num- 
bers 73. 

Phi  Gamma  Delta  held  its  Sixty-first 
Ekklesia  in  Detroit,  August  4th,  5th 
and  6th.  The  social  side  of  the  oc- 
casion was  in  charge  of  the  local  grad- 


uate chapter  and  the  comfort  and  en- 
joyment of  the  visitors  were  well  looked 
after. 

Delta  Tau  Delta  held  its  Kamea  in 
Pittsburgh,  August  23rd  to  28th.    The 
occasion  was  also  the  celebration  of 
the  fraternity's  semi-centennial.    In  ad- 
dition to  the  usual  social  provisions  for 
such  an  occasion,  an  especially  inter- 
esting feature  was  chapter  reunion  din- 
ners the  first  night  of  the  convention. 
A  daily  paper  was  also  published  each 
day  of  the  convention.    In  addition  to 
the  usual  news  items  this  publication 
contained  messages  from  absent  mem- 
bers, clever  skits,  cartoons,  and  infor- 
mation of  special  appeal  to  the  members 
who  were  not  able  to  be  present    The 
former  Arch  Chapter  was  reelected  in 
its  entirety.    In  addition  to  several  im- 
portant  matters   of   legislation   which 
concern  the  secret  workings  of  the  fra- 
ternity,  an   important   resolution   way 
adopted  to  the  eflFect  that  "This  frater- 
nity   believes    'that    scholarship    and 
morals  must  be  considered  first  prin- 
ciples, and  the  fraternity  believes  that 
the  American   College,   to  accomplish 
what    is    absolutely    necessary,    must 
have  the  cooperation  of  the  Greek-let- 
ter  fraternities,   and   that   Delta  Tau 
Delta  in  particular  can,  will  and  shall 
take  the  place  on  behalf  of  our  boys 
which  has  been  entirely  overlooked." 
Legislation  and  measures  were  adopted 
to  provide  funds  and  authority  for  per- 
sonal visitation  of  each  active  chapter 
by  members  of  the  Arch  Chapter  and  a 
close  supervision  of  the  chapter  house 
life  and  the  scholarship  of  the  members 
of  the  active  chapters,  to  make  effec- 
tive  the   sentiments   embodied   in   the 
foregoing    resolution.      The    social 
program  of  the  convention  included  a 
visit  to  the  nearby  birthplace  of  the 
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fraternity,  Bethany  College,  many 
pleasant  entertainments  by  the  Pitts- 
burgh Alumni  Chapter,  and  a  banquet 
on  the  evening  of  the  26th,  at  which 
435  "were  in  attendance. 

A  list  of  the  chapter  houses  owned 
and  occupied  by  sororities  has  been 
compiled  by  the  Alpha  Omicron  Pi 
Sorority,  which  we  present  here- 
with: 


Numbtr 

Houses 

Houses 

Name 

Chapters 

owned 

rented 

Alpha  Xi  DclU 

14 

6 

Alpha  Omicron  Pi 

11 

8 

Alpha  Phi 

14 

8 

4 

Alpha  Chi  Omegra 

14 

1 

8 

Gamma  Phi  Beta 

12 

4 

8 

Delta  Gamma 

19 

8 

18 

DelU  Delta  DelU 

27 

9 

Kappa  Alpha  Theta 

28 

6 
2  lodges 

8 

Kappa  Kappa  Gamma 
Pi  Bete  Phi 

88 
89 

2 

4 
Hodge 

18 
11 

Siffma  Kappa 
Chi  Omega 

8 

8 

22 

1 

8 

241 


26 


88 
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The  student  body  of  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege has  started  a  campaign  for  a 
new  gymnasium,  and  has  enlisted  in 
support  of  the  movement  The  Orient 
and  the  newly  formed  student 
council. 

The  college  of  the  City  of  New 
York  will  open  evening  classes  this 
year.  They  will  begin  October  4. 
The  regular  freshman  courses  are  to 
be  given  and  a  number  of  elective 
courses  in  addition. 

The  work  in  connection  with  the 
rearrangement  of  the  grounds  of  the 
college  of  the  City  of  New  York  has 
been  carried  on  during  the  summer, 
and  is  expected  to  be  completed  next 
spring.  It  includes  setting  out  trees 
and  shrubs,  the  starting  of  vines,  and 
the  enclosure  of  the  lawn  by  an  iron 
fence. 

Material  changes  in  the  curriculum 
go  into  effect  at  Bowdoin  this  fall. 
They  have  been  made  possible  by 
the  largely  increased  endowment, 
which,  within  the  last  two  years,  has 
been  swelled  by  over  one  million  dol- 
lars, both  through  bequest  and  do- 
nation. Several  members  have  been 
added  to  the  faculty.  New  courses, 
notably  in  Spanish  and  Italian,  will 
be  given,  and  other  departments  will 
be  strengthened. 

A  series  of  lectures  by  men  distin- 
guished in  various  fields  of  literature 


is  planned  for  the  graduate  students 
in  the  English  department  at  Colum- 
bia University.  Clyde  Fitch,  Rich- 
ard Watson  Gilder,  Henry  Holt, 
Hamilton  Wright  Mabie,  Paul  Elmer 
More,  F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  F.  M. 
Colby  and  Augustus  Thomas  have 
been  engaged  to  discuss  the  novel, 
the  drama,  criticism,  poetry  and  oth- 
er aspects  of  modern  literary  efforts. 

A  new  hymn,  "Ave  Pennsylva- 
nia," has  been  recently  composed  by 
Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania.  It  was  sung 
for  the  first  time  on  Washington's 
birthday.  The  hymn  is  dedicated  to 
Provost  Harrison,  and  several  of  the 
stanzas  follow: 

Ave  tnatema  ! 
Loving  and  wise. 
The  light  of  the  ages 
Is  bright  in  thy  eyes. 

Ave  triumphans  ! 
Proud  heiress  of  him 
Whose  fame  writ  in  lightning 
Shall  time  never  dim. 

« 

Mater  amata  ! 
Mother  adored 
Of  men  who  were  noble 
By  pen  and  by  sword. 

Laurels  unfading 
Forever  are  thine. 
But  fresh  are  the  roses 
We  lovingly  twine. 
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Mater  dilecta  ! 

Lo  from  above 

Heaven  smiles  down  on  thee, 

Take  thou  our  love. 

Among  the  many  student  activi- 
ties at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
few  are  more  beneficial  and  none 
conduce  more  to  an  independence  of 
thought  and  a  mental  self-reliance 
than  do  the  various  departmental 
"clubs."  These  bodies,  organized 
and  fostered  by  the  instructors  and 
students,  provide  opportunities  for 
the  study  and  discussion  of  papers, 
the  presentation  of  results  of  investi- 
gations carried  on  by  instructors  or 
students,  and,  last  but  not  least,  the 
opportunity  for  hearing  specialists 
discuss  topics  not  fully  treated  in  the 
regular  curriculum.  The  category 
of  these  clubs  is  a  wide  one,  includ- 
ing such  as  the  following:  the  Politi- 
cal Science  Club;  the  Historical 
Club ;  the  Sociology  Club ;  the  House- 
hold Administration  Club;  the  New 
Testament  Club ;  the  Romance  Club ; 
the  Cercle  de  conversation  frangaise; 
the  Germanistic  Society;  the  Ger- 
manic Club;  the  Physics  Club;  the 
German  Conversation  Club ;  the 
Mathematics  Club;  and  the  Botan- 
ical Club.  Membership  is  attended 
with  few  restrictions,  and  the  earnest 
student  finds  these  organizations  a 
potent  factor  in  the  acquisition  of 
the  spirit  of  research  and  the  ability 
to  apply  it. 

As  usual,  many  of  the  larger  uni- 
versities and  colleges  held  summer 
sessions  during  July  and  August. 
The  fact  that  these  summer  schools 
are  augmenting  in  popularity  each 
yeal"  is  shown  by  the  large  increase 
in  attendance,  which  was  evidenced 


in  almost  all  the  institutions.  A  great 
number  of  courses  are  given,  some 
by  the  members  of  the  regular  teach- 
ing staff  and  others  by  professors  and 
instructors  engaged  especially  for  the 
summer.  The  largest  element  of  stu- 
dents in  attendance  at  the  summer 
sessions  is  composed  of  teachers  who 
wish  to  brush  up  for  their  winter 
work.  Some  institutions  allow  work 
done  during  the  summer  to  be  count- 
ed toward  a  degree,  and  these  courses 
are  taken  by  many  of  the  regular 
students.  At  Columbia  this  sum- 
mer 1968  students  were  registered. 

The  Summer  Quarter  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  closed  September 
3,  after  the  most  successful  session 
in  the  history  of  the  University.  The 
total  registration  was  2,845,  2in  in- 
crease of  252  over  that  of  last  year. 
The  prominent  educators  from 
abroad  and  from  all  over  the  country 
who  occupied  positions  on  the  vari- 
ous faculties  for  the  summer  session 
were  never  equalled,  either  in  point 
of  number  or  of  prominence.  The 
seventy-second  convocation  of  the 
University,  terminating  the  Summer 
Quarter,  will  be  held  on  September 
3,  at  which  Professor  Cornelius 
Woelfkin,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Homi- 
letics  at  the  Rochester  Theological 
Seminary,  will  be  the  orator  of  the 
occasion. 

FACULTY  PERSONALS 

Professor  K.  E.  Guthe,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa,  has  accepted  a  call 
as  professor  of  physics  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan. 

Professor  Otto  Jcspersen,  of  the 
University  of  Copenhagen,  will  be 
visiting  professor  of  English  philol- 
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ogy  in   Columbia  University  during 
the  present  academic  year. 

Associate  Professor  Charles  E. 
Merriam,  of  the  Department  of  Po- 
litical Science  in  the  University  of 
Chicago,  is  a  member  of  the  city 
council  of  Chicago.  He  was  elected 
to  that  position  last  April. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Campbell,  director  of 
the  Lick  Observatory,  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  Yale  to  the  annual  Silli- 
man  Lectureship.  His  lectures  are 
to  be  given  in  October.  He  is  the 
first  astronomer  to  receive  this  ap* 
pointment. 

Professor  William  Albert  Nitze, 
professor  of  Romance  Languages  at 
the  University  of  California,  has 
been  appointed  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Romance  Languages  and 
Literatures  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. 

Joseph  S.  Chamberlain,  Ph.D. 
(Johns  Hopkins),  chief  of  the  labo- 
ratory of  Cattle  Food  and  Grain  In- 
vestigations of  the  Bureau  of  Chem- 
istry, U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, has  been  appointed  associate 
professor  of  chemistry  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  College. 

Professor  G.  W.  Prothero,  the  well 
known  English  historian,  formerly 
professor  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, is  coming  to  America  this 
year  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures 
at  Harvard  University  on  the 
Growth  and  Government  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Barrett,  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Order  of  Jesuit 
Fathers,  has  returned  to  this  country 
after  the  completion  of  his  novitiate 
at  Innsbruck,  and  assumed  the  vice- 
presidency   of    Fordham    University. 


He  entered  upon  the  new  office  early 
in  September. 

Professor  L.  P.  Dickinson,  of  the 
electrical  engineering  department  of 
Lafayette  College,  has  been  appoint- 
ed professor  of  electrical  engineering 
at  Rhode  Island  State  College  to  suc- 
ceed Professor  Gilbert  Tolman,  who 
recently  resigned  to  accept  a  chair 
at  Colby  College. 

The  Darwin  Celebration  at  Cam- 
bridge on  June  22-24,  were  marked 
by  eloquent  speeches  and  tributes 
to  the  work  of  Darwin.  Doctor  of 
Science  degrees  were  conferred  on 
Jacques  Loeb,  Professor  of  Physiol- 
ogy in  the  University  of  California; 
and  on  Edmund  Beecher  Wilson, 
Professor  of  Zoology  in  Columbia 
University. 

Prof.  Earl  Dean  Howard  of  the  de- 
partment of  economics.  Northwest- 
ern University,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  board  of  economists  in  the  de- 
partment of  commerce  and  labor  at 
Washington,  This  board  will  assist 
the  director  of  the  census  in  improv- 
ing the  'schedules  and  instructions  to 
agents  so  that  a  more  accurate  census 
may  be  taken  in  1910. 

Dr.  Burton  E.  Livingston,  staff 
member,  Department  of  Botanical 
Research  of  the  Carnegie  Institution 
of  Washington,  has  accepted  an  ap- 
pointment as  professor  of  plant  phy- 
siology in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity. He  will  assume  his  new  du- 
ties with  the  opening  of  the  next 
academic  year. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  California, 
will  be  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Pro- 
fessor  at   the   University   of   Berlin 
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during  the  academic  year  1909-1910. 
Dr.  Kari  Runge  is  to  be  the  Kaiser 
Wilhclm  Professor  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. The  Theodore  Roosevelt 
Professor  is  nominated  by  the  Trus- 
tees of  Columbia  University,  while 
the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Professor  is  nom- 
inated by  the  Prussian  Ministry  of 
Education. 

At  the  University  of  Chicago,  pro- 
fessors have  recently  been  appointed 
from  among  associate  professors  as 
follows:  Ferdinand  Schevill,  His- 
tory; Robert  M.  Lovett,  English; 
and  associate  professors  have  been 
appointed  from  among  assistant  pro- 
fessors as  follows:  Carl  Kinsley, 
physics;  Charles  B.  Child,  Zoology; 
Anton  J.  Carlson,  Physiology;  H. 
Gideon  Wells,  Pathology;  Philip  S. 
Allen  and  Francis  A.  Wood,  Ger- 
manic  Languages  and   Literature. 

Elmer  Burritt  Bryan,  President  of 
Franklin  College,  Indiana,  was  elect- 
ed President  of  Colgate,  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  George  Edmands  Merrill. 
Mr.  Bryan  was  bom  in  Ohio  in  1865. 
He  has  been  President  of  Franklin 
College  since  1905.  In  1903  he  was 
called  by  Mr.  Taft,  who  was  then 
Governor-General  of  the  Philippines, 
to  be  General  Superintendent  of  Ed- 
ucation in  the  Philippines.  Owing 
to  the  ill-health  of  Mrs.  Bryan  and 
himself  he  was  able  to  retain  that  po- 
sition only  about  six  months. 

Several  institutions  will  open  the 
year  with  new  presidents  at  their 
head.  Dr.  A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  for- 
merly professor  of  the  Science  of 
Government  at  the  same  university, 
is  now   President  of  Harvard.     Dr. 


Ernest  Fox  NichoUs  has  been  elect- 
ed President  of  Dartmouth.  Dr. 
Richard  C.  Maclaurin  has  been  re- 
cently installed  as  President  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy. Both  Dr.  Nicholls  and  Dr.  Mc- 
laurin  occupied  chairs  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physics  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity previous  to  their  election  to 
their  new  positions.  Professor 
Charles  A.  Lory,  professor  of  phy- 
sics and  dean  of  electrical  engineer- 
ing, has  been  elected  President  of  the 
Colorado  State  College. 

The  Board  of  Control  of  Florida, 
which  has  charge  of  all  the  State  in- 
stitutions, including  the  State  Uni- 
versity, at  its  meeting  in  April  elect- 
ed Dr.  Albert  Alexander  Murphree, 
of  Tallahassee,  to  the  presidency  of 
the  State  University.  Dr.  Murphree 
was  educated  in  the  public  school 
and  the  Classical  Academy  at  Wal- 
nut Grove,  Ala.,  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nashville,  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago.  He  holds  the  de- 
gree of  B.  A.  and  M.  A.  from  the 
University  of  Nashville,  and  the  de- 
gree of  LL.D.  from  Rollins  College. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Sci- 
ence and  he  was  appointed  chairman 
of  the  Rhodes  Scholarship  Commit- 
tee for  the  State  of  Florida  by  Dr. 
Parkin,  the  agent  of  the  Rhodes 
Scholarship  Trust.  Dr.  Murphree  is 
a  member  of  the  National  Education 
Association  and  was  president  of  the 
Florida     Education     Association    in 

1905. 

The  celebration  of  the  five  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  foundation 
of  the  University  of  Leipzig  on  the 
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28th,  29th,  and  30th  of  July,  was  an 
occasion  worthy  of  the  notable  his- 
tory of  one  of  the  leading  universi- 
ties of  the  world.  The  delegation 
from  the  United  States  represented 
some  twenty  American  universities. 
Among  them  were  Johns  Hopkins, 
California,  Yale,  Iowa,  Stanford,  Co- 
lumbia, and  Cornell. 

President  Schurman  presented  the 
greetings  of  his  associates.  He 
spoke  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  which 
the  faculties  of  American  colleges 
owe  to  the  University  of  Leipzig  for 
giving  professional  training  to  so 
many  of  their  members.  He  also 
mentioned  the  fact  that  altho  previ- 
ously the  industrial  training  given  in 
America  was  better  than  that  offered 
through  German  schools,  yet  in  re- 
cent years  industrial  development  in 
Saxony  and  other  kingdoms  had 
made  Germans  and  Americans  ri- 
vals. Professor  Williston  Walker  of 
Yale  also  presented  an  address  of 
gratitude  in  behalf  of  the  more  than 
three  hundred  Americans  who  have 
received  the  doctor's  degree  from 
Leipzig.  The  Americans  who  re- 
ceived degrees  were  ex-President 
Roosevelt  (in  law).  Prof.  E.  B.  Wil- 
son of  Columbia  (in  medicine).  Pro- 
fessor Burgess,  also  of  Columbia, 
Professor  Michelson  of  Chicago,  and 
Professor  Loeb  of  California  (all  in 
philosophy) .  Upon  Ambassador 
Bryce  a  degree  was  conferred  by  the 
law  faculty. 

STUDENT  BODY 

The  student  body  of  Union  Col- 
lege has  recently  adopted  the  honor 
system  for  examinations  by  a  unani- 
mous vote. 


Tufts  College  is  considering  a  rad- 
ical revision  of  its  schedule  of  hours 
for  recitations.  Under  its  old  sys- 
tem, college  exercises  began  with 
chapel  at  8:30  each  morning  and 
classes  were  held  until  5:00  every  af- 
ternoon. The  new  scheme  proposes 
to  begin  classes  at  8:00  in  the  morn- 
ing, chapel  at  12:00,  and  conclude  the 
afternoon  classes  at  4:00.  One  ad- 
vantageous feature  of  this  rearrange- 
ment -would  be  the  provision  of  suffi- 
cient time  for  athletic  practice. 

According  to  a  recent  census  the 
number  of  foreign  students  at  the 
German  universities,  which,  owing 
to  the  increased  severity  in  the  con- 
ditions of  admission,  had  declined 
last  year  to  3,594,  has  risen  to  3,921, 
chiefly  because  this  is  the  first  sum- 
mer in  which  foreign  women  could 
matriculate  at  all  universities.  The 
numbers  include  1,578  Russians,  674 
Austro-Hungarians,  306  Swiss,^  155 
English,  154  Bulgarians,  102  Rou- 
manians, 68  Servians,  60  French,  298 
Americans,  175  Asiatics,  and  4  Aus- 
tralians. Of  these  1,181  entered  for 
medicine.  Berlin  and  Leipsig  are 
now  the  favorite  universities,  instead 
of  Heidelberg,  which  formerly  head- 
ed the  list. 

The  colleges  situated  in  New  York 
City  will  participate  in  the  Hudson- 
Fulton  celebration,  which  is  to  take 
place  the  latter  part  of  September. 
Columbia,  New  York  University, 
and  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York  will  each  have  a  float  in  the 
historical  parade  on  Tuesday,  Sep- 
tember 28.  The  Columbia  float, 
which  is  to  be  entitled  "Hamilton's 
Harangue,"  will  be  accompanied  by 
a  mounted  escort  of  over  one  hun- 
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dred  students  dressed  in  colonial 
costumes.  The  Columbia  Deutsche 
Verein  will  take  part  in  the  carnival 
parade   the   following  Saturday. 

Cornell  has  also  arranged  a  pro- 
gram for  the  Hudson-Fulton  cele- 
bration. Addresses  will  be  delivered 
on  the  various  phases  of  the  work  of 
Henry  ]^udson  and  Robert  Fulton, 
by  Professor  George  L.  Burr,  of  itie- 
dieval  history,  Professor  Ralph  Cat- 
terall,  of  modern  European  history, 
Professor  Hull,  dean  of  the  faculty 
of  arts  and  sciences,  and  Professor 
Albert  W.  Smith,  dean  of  the  faculty 
of  mechanical  engineering.  An  ex- 
hibition of  maps  will  open  on  Sep- 
tember 29. 

NEW  BUILDINGS 

Two   new   dormitories   are   nearing. 
completion  at  the  university  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

A  new  library  building,  to  be  called 
the  John  Hay  Library,  is  in  process  of 
erection  at  Brown.  It  is  named  after 
Brown's  most  famous  alumnus. 

A  separate  building  for  the  School  of 
Law  is  being  erected  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. It  is  to  be  named  Kent  Hall, 
in  honor  of  Chancellor  Kent,  who  was 
the  first  professor  of  law  at  Columbia. 

Howard  University,  Washington, 
D.  C,  IS  building  this  year  a  $50,000 
library,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Andrew  Car- 
negie, and,  also  constructing  a  $90,- 
000  science  hall,  a  special  appropria- 
tion by  the  United  States  Government. 

The  Regents  of  the  University  of 
California  made  extensive  plans  for 
the  improvement  of  buildings  and 
grounds  last  April.  An  Agricultural 
Hall  and  a  Chemistry  Hall  are  to  be 


erected,  each  at  an  expense  of  $200,- 
000.  Both  buildings  have  been  so 
planned  as  to  permit  of  future  enlarge- 
ment. The  Doe  Library  is  to  be  com- 
pleted. Lands  are  to  be  purchased 
which  will  give  the  university  control 
of  the  Strawberry  Creek  watershed, 
thus  enabling  it  to  develop  an  inde- 
pendent water  supply.  Money  was  also 
appropriated  for  some  minor  items  of 
construction  and  equipment,  such  as  a 
tunnel  connecting  the  power  plant  with 
the  other  buildings,  and  a  new  gate  at 
one  of  the  entrances  to  the  grounds. 
North  Hall  has  been  moved  to  a  new 
location  during  the  summer. 

ADMINISTRATION  AND 
LEGISLATION 

A  new  system  of  admitting  students 
is  to  be  inaugurated  at  Columbia  this 
fall.  A  single  Committee  on  Under- 
graduate Admissions  headed  by  Dr. 
Adam  Leroy  Jones  will  replace  the 
separate  committees  on  admissions  of 
Columbia  College,  Barnard  College, 
and  the  Schools  of  Mines,  Engineering 
and  Chemistry.  In  passing  upon  the 
qualifications  of  applicants,  this  com- 
mittee will  consider,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  entrance  examinations,  the  work 
done  by  the  student  in  the  preparatory 
school.  It  is  expected  that  this  infor- 
mation will  be  of  service  particularly 
in  the  case  of  doubtful  candidates. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  Gettysburg  College  a 
communication  by  the  president  of  the 
institution  was  presented  calling  for  a 
committee  of  investigation.  Action  was 
taken  as  follows: 

"Resolved,  That  in  compliance  with 
the  request  of  the  president  of  the  col- 
l^e,  a  committee  of  five  (5)  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  chair  to  consider  the  sit- 
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uation  grorwing  out  of  the  alleged  wide- 
spread dissatisfaction  with  the  present 
administration  of  the  college,  and  other 
conditions  connected  with  the  college, 
and  report  at  an  adjourned  meeting  of 
the  board,  to  be  called  by  the  officers  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  at  as  early  a 
date  as  can  well  be  arranged  for." 

As  this  committee  the  following  were 
appointed:  William  M.  Dunbar,  D.D., 
Henry  H.  Weber,  D.D.,  Charles  F.  Sti- 
fel,  William  L.  Glatfelter,  and  Frank 
E.  Colvin,  Esq. 

At  its  meeting  held  April  8,  1909, 
the  board  of  trustees  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity adopted  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

"Resolved,  That  Mr.  Andrew  C.  Im- 
brie  of  this  board  be  constituted  finan- 
cial secretary  of  the  board,  and  that  he 
be  authorized  to  cooperate  with  the 
president  of  the  university  in  the  over- 
sight of  all  its  business  interests,  to 
attend  all  meetings  of  the  committee 
on  finance,  the  committee  on  grounds 
and  buildings,  and  the  committee  on 
library  and  apparatus,  and  perform 
such  duties  as  those  committees  or  their 
chairmen  may  direct,  to  the  end  that 
the  various  business  departments  of  the 
university  may  be  as  much  as  possible 
coordinated  and  that  system  and  econ- 
omy may  be  furthered  in  their  admin- 
istration." 

The  sentiment  of  the  trustees  was 
that  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to 
the  university  if  a  member  of  the  board 
could  be  almost  constantly  in  Prince- 
ton, in  order  that  the  business  adminis- 
tration of  the  university  might  be  more 
closely  supervised.  Mr.  Imbrie  has  es- 
tablished his  home  at  Princeton,  and 
will  visit  New  York  City  a  few  days 
each  week  to  oversee  his  business. 


APPROPRIATIONS  AND 
BEQUESTS 

Union  College  has  recently  received 
$100,000  from  the  General  Education 
Board  and  $100,000  from  general  sub- 
scriptions. 

The  ordinance  providing  for  $550,- 
000  of  bonds  for  Cincinnati  University 
was  passed  under  suspension  of  rules 
by  the  Cincinnati  city  council,  August 
9,  1909. 

Andrew  Carnegie  has  given  $30,000 
to  the  Illinois  Wesleyan  University  for 
a  new  science  building,  Wesleyan  hav- 
ing raised  an  endowment  fund  of 
$60,000. 

Hiram  College  completed  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1908,  a  campaign  for  $100,000 
additional  endowment.  As  a  result 
there  has  been  pledged  to  date  $107,- 
731,  and  of  this  but  $55  remain  unpaid. 

During  the  past  year  Middlebury 
College  received  the  following  gifts: 
For  the  endowment  fund,  $60,000;  for 
a  new  building,  $72,028.50;  for  gen- 
eral purposes,  $8,417.  A  total  of  $140,- 
445-50. 

McMinnville  College  has  reduced  its 
long-standing  debt  of  $34,653  to  $17,- 
958;  besides  expending  $11,000  on  a 
new  building  and  steam  heating  plant. 
An  attempt  is  being  made  to  raise  an 
additional  $70,000. 

Macalester  College,  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
has  completed  the  raising  of  an  endow- 
ment and  building  fund  of  $450,000. 
Of  this,  $150,000  will  be  expended  on 
new  buildings,  and  $300,000  will  be  de- 
voted to  productive  endowment 

Thomas  ShevHn,  a  wealthy  lumber- 
man, has  given  $60,000  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota.  Of  this  sum  $10,- 
000  will  be  used  to  enlarge  Alice  Shev- 
lin  Hall,  a  gift  from  the  same  source.- 
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The   other  $50,000   will   support   five 
scholarships. 

From  the  commencement  season  of 
1908  to  that  of  1909  there  has  come  to 
Olivet  G>llege  $20,000  in  the  form  of 
a  banking  fund  for  aid  of  students, 
which  sum  has  been  added  to  the  en- 
dowment of  the  college.  A  like  amount 
was  also  received  for  other  purposes. 

Wabash  College  has  recently  re- 
ceived an  additional  endowment  of 
$210,000,  largely  through  the  per- 
sonal efforts  of  President  Macintosh. 
$50,000  of  this  sum  was  received 
from  Mr.  Carnegie  and  $50,000  from 
The  General  Education  Board.  The 
remainder  was  contributed  by  alum- 
ni and  friends  of  the  institution. 

Under  the  will  of  Cornelius  C.  Cuy- 
ler,  the  banker  who  was  fatally  injured 
in  an  automobile  accident  on  July  30 
near  Biarritz,  France,  and  died  next 
day,  Princeton  •  will  receive  $100,000 
now  and  the  residuary  estate  on  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Cuyler,  to  whom  it  is 
left  in  trust.  The  bequest  of  $100,000 
is  to  be  known  as  the  Theodore  Cuyler 
Fund,  in  memory  of  Mr.  Cuyler's 
father. 

The  State  Legislature  of  Minne- 
sota has  made  an  important  appro- 
priation for  the  State  University,  in- 
cluding $350,000  for  the  completion 
of  the  campus  extension  as  planned 
by  Cass  Gilbert,  the  New  York  ar- 
chitect, and  an  additional  appropria- 
tion of  $2,000,000  for  the  general  uses 
of  the  university,  half  of  which  sum 
will  be  employed  in  the  erection  of 
four  new  buildings. 

Harvard  University  has  received 
from  the  widow  of  James  Augustus 


Rumrill,  class  of  1859,  $15,000  to  es- 
tablish three  scholarships.  Two  schol- 
arships of  $225  each  have  been  founded 
for  students  entering  as  undergraduates 
from  secondary  schools  in  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Flori- 
da, Georgia,  Tennessee,  or  Kentucky. 
A  scholarship  of  $225  will  be  offered 
each  year  to  a  properly  qualified  grad- 
uate of  a  college  or  university  in  the 
States  mentioned.  The  departments 
open  are  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  Graduate  School  of  Ap- 
plied Science,  Graduate  School  of  Busi- 
ness Administration,  Divinity  School, 
Law  School,  and  Medical  School. 

The  rapid  growth  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege during  the  past  six  or  seven  years, 
which  has  added  over  eighty-three  per 
cent,  to  its  student  population,  has  in- 
volved largely  increased  expenditures, 
requiring  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
general  endowment.  The  movement  in 
behalf  of  the  new  fund  was  begun  last 
winter  and  has  resulted  thus  far  in 
subscriptions  aggregating  $356,210,  of 
which  $164,900  is  conditioned  upon  the 
raising  of  a  minimum  of  $500,000.  The 
pledges  range  from  $10  to  $100,000. 
$174,000  has  already  been  paid  in. 
During  the  year  $37,500  additional  has 
been  received  on  account  of  a  legacy 
for  a  larger  amount.  The  sum  of 
$25,100  has  also  been  pledged  on 
a  second  half  million,  which  friends 
of  the  college  hope  to  secure,  and 
which  is  much  needed,  since  the 
institution  has  outgrown  its  dormitory 
accommodations  and  its  library  build- 
ing and  yet  very  sensibly  holds  that  it 
could  not,  in  the  present  state  of  its 
general  funds,  afford  to  accept  either 
new  library  or  dormitory  as  a  gift. 
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JOHN  MILTON 

Awarded  the  Lloyd  McKim  Oarrison  Prixc 

Milton,  thy  pardon,  if  an  alien  heart 

Send  thee  this  garland  from  our  distant  shore; 
Accept  it  not  as  of  a  land  apart, 

But  of  the  Newer  England,  thine  the  more : 
Here  was  the  triumph  of  the  Puritan; 

Here  were  the  abolished  bonds  to  priest  and  king; 
And  in  the  strife  for  wider  liberty 
Thy  trumpet  calls  us  to  the  cause  of  man 

Now,  as  when  first  our  fathers  heard  thee  sing, 
Servant  of  man  and  poet  of  the  free. 

Thy  soul  was  tuned  to  music,  and  its  song 

Woke  the  first  echoes  in  those  silent  days 
When  Spencer's  lute  had  hushed  and  Shakespeare's  strong 

Melodious  voice  had  faded  into  praise. 
Like  a  cathedral-organ  was  the  sound 

That  hymned  the  tide  of  the  Nativity; 

And  like  a  zithern  was  the  strain  that  stole 
Through  mazy  fancies;  and  for  Lycid  drowned 

It  rang  like  solemn  bells — ^till  tyranny 

Awoke  the  thunder-music  in  thy  soul. 

Thine  was  no  coward  soul,  to  loll  at  ease 

And  lisp  of  beauty  in  the  midst  of  war. 
Life  makes  her  countless  martyrs:  death  but  frees 

A  single  soul  in  likeness  to  a  star; 
And  as  a  drudge  thy  spirit  stooped  to  serve, 

Devoted  to  the  rude  unhonored  task. 

England  had  need  of  thee :  Thou  didst  not  pause ; 
Blindness  enthralled  thee,  still  thou  didst  not  swerve; 

And  of  the  Commonweal  thou  couldst  but  ask 
To  serve  in  darkness  Freedom's  radiant  cause. 
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Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,  for  they  shall  be 

Comforted,  but  thrice-blessed  are  the  blind: 
The  dark  has  vision  that  no  day  can  see 

And  pain  has  bliss  that  peace  can  never  find. 
Blessed  wert  thou  when  darkness  struck  thee  down: 

Thou  didst  not  see  the  laughing,  lying  king 
Returned  in  pomp  to  his  polluted  throne, 
Nor  the  false  priests  that  stayed  his  falser  crown, 

Nor  fire  and  plague  that  came  at  last  to  fling 
The  pall  of  death  upon  his  Babylon; 

Nay  the  high  tragedy  of  Heaven  was  spread 

Before  thee,  and  the  mystery  of  man 
Fallen  and  risen  godlike  from  the  dead, 

The  ministers  of  the  eternal  plan. 
But  sweeter  than  thy  music,  and  more  dear 

Than  that  transcendent  vision,  or  the  blaze 

Of  deathless  fame  that  guerdons  thee  on  high. 
Was,  as  thy  soul  desired,  the  pure,  the  clear 

Immortal  poem  of  thy  mortal  days 

Lived  ever  in  the  great  Task-Master's  eye. 

— Edward  Eyre  Hunt, 
in  The  Harvard  Monthly,  June,  ipop. 


The  Powers  That  Be  have  decided 
that  the  old  seal  must  go,  and  have 
called  for  designs  for  a  new  one 
which  is  to  embody  something  which 
is  characteristically  Comellian.  Not 
that  the  present  one  is  not  distinc- 
tive enough,  but  the  fact  has  been 
evident  for  some  time  that  Ezra  Cor- 
nell plus  his  whiskers  does  not  make 
an  especially  happy-looking  seal. 
However,  the  chief  points  of  interest 
around  the  university  seem  to  be  mi- 
nus quantities.  Our  spacious  and 
luxuriously  appointed  gymnasium, 
our  famous  swimming-pool,  our  ideal 
dormitory  system,  our  well-regulat- 
ed commons,  and  our  extensive  ath- 
letic field  appear  to  be  the  major  fea- 
tures of  the  university.     The  Widow 


enthusiastically  casts  her  vote  in  fa- 
vor of  a  nice,  large,  blank  seal;  typi- 
fying some  of  the  things  that  Cornell 
l2Lcks.— Cornell  Widow. 

HER  DESTINATION 

The  uninspired  idiot  was  descant- 
ing on  the  race  suicide  situation. 
"Those,"  he  declared  with  convic- 
tion, "who  do  not  marry  in  this 
world  will  be  married  in  the  next." 

"But,"  interposed  the  bachelor  girl 
who  had  once  refused  him,  "in  heav- 
en they  neither  marry  nor  are  given 
in  marriage." 

"I  know  it,"  replied  the  idiot,  seek- 
ing a  toothpick  and  withdrawing 
hastily. — Princeton  Tiger. 
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ALGERNON  CHARLES  SWINBURNE 

IN  MEMORIAM 

Thou,  from  whose  fire-touched  lips  there  came 

The  music  of  Hellenic  days, 
What  words  have  we  of  fault  or  blame? 

What  gifts  have  we  of  praise? 

Thou,  who  had'st  neither  Wordsworth's  calm. 

Nor  Arnold's  clearness  and  repose, 
Nor  foundest,  like  them,  any  balm 

To  heal  Earth's  human  woes ; 

By  whom  to  us  no  message  brought. 

Gave  easement  from  the  rack  of  time, 
But  whose  sonorous  magic  wrought 

A  splendid  house  of  rhyme! 

Spirit  of  lyric  madness,  lost 

In  wan  and  subtle  mystery. 
By  every  fiery  passion  tossed, — 

O  Spirit,  thou  art  free! 

Perchance  in  some  unheard-of  West 

In  those  eternal,  dim  retreats, 
Thou  tak'st  the  measure  of  thy  rest 

With  Shelley  and  with  Keats. 

And  we,  we  mourn  the  singer  fled. 

Last  poet  of  a  mighty  race ! 
Lo,  England  lays  him  with  her  dead. 

And  none  to  take  his  place! 

— Harold  Childs 
in  The  Columbia  Monthly,  June,  ipop, 

THE  UNIVERSAL  TOPIC  Bill— "I    never    sleep    at    Sunday 

"How  do  you  know  she's  not  a  Chapel  any  more." 

stude?"  Jack — ^"Broken     yourself     of     the 

"I've  danced  twice  with  her,  and  habit?" 

she  hasn't  asked  me  yet  what  my  ma-  Bill — "No ;    quit    goin'." — Princeton 

jor  is."— 7*^  Stanford  ChaparreL  Tiger. 
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BALLADE  OF  THE  FENCE 

When  all  through  the  campus  there  breathes  the  spring, 

And  the  old  elm  trees  their  new  garb  wear, 
Out  on  the  fence  in  an  armlocked  string, 

Our  faces  alight  with  the  sun's  last  glare, 

We  sway  to  the  lilt  of  an  haunting  air, 
Forgetful  of  care  and  consequence. 

In  the  heartful  swell  of  .the  chorus  fair, — 
The  old,  old  songs  we  sing  on  the  fence. 

Brothers  all,  linked  with  a  secret  ring. 

Sworn  by  an  oath  that  none  heard  us  swear. 
Moved  by  the  thrill  of  the  mystical  swing, 

Till,  all  in  the  hidden  spirit  share. 

Building  a  musical  golden  stair 
To  the  utmost  heights  of  reverence. 

Powerless  to  sneer  or  aught  impair 
The  old,  old  songs  we  sing  on  the  fence. 

The  tunes  in  our  fathers  minds  still  cling, — 

Impregnably  imbedded  there, — 
A  host  of  memories  sweet  they  bring. 

And  the  rusty,  forgetting  brain  ensnare, 

Grey  heads  sway  to  the  lilt  of  the  acir, 
Oblivious  to  care  and  consequence. 

In  the  heartful  sway  of  the  chorus  fair, — 
The  old,  old  songs  they  sang  on  the  fence. 


L'ENVOI 

Grad,  in  thy  moments  of  dull  despair 

Partake  of  Yale's  munificence, 
Hark  to  the  echo  debonnair, — 

The  old,  old  songs  you  sang  on  the  fence. 

— The  Yale  Record. 

DURING  THE  SIREN  YELL 

First  Laborer — ^"How  do  you  like     an  hour  yesterday,  taking  it  for  the 
them  college  boys'  cheers ?"  quit     whistle."  —  The     Pennsylvania 

Second  Ditto— "I  got  docked  for    Punch  Bowl. 
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DREAMS 

To  some  they  come  like  lightest  fantasy 

And  bring  with  them  all  pleasure  and  no  pain, 

To  some  they  come  like  happy  memories 
In  which  to  live  the  joys  of  life  again. 

And  some  in  dreams  may  never  cease  to  strive 
For  that  which  ever  flits  beyond  their  hand, 

Or  face  the  terror  of  a  thing  unknown, 

Or  wander  through  a  phantom-stricken  land. 

But  some  there  are  who,  after  days  of  toil 

Drift  into  dreams  so  peaceful  and  so  fair 
That  everyone  who  sojourns  in  that  land 
May  leave  behind  a  sorrow  or  a  care. 

— ^Anne  Lowe 
in  The  Smith  College  Monthly,  June,  iQOp. 

SEPTEMBER,  HAIL! 

And  now  the  merry  autumn  whirl  begins; 
In  rustic  woodland  paths  the  first  gold  leaves 
And  red,  vie  with  the  poppies  in  the  sheaves 
In  making  gay  reflections  in  each  pool. 

The  breezes  that  throughout  the  long,  warm  months 
Have  sighed  and  whispered  to  the  birds  all  day. 
Now  romp  and  haste  them  on  their  southward  way; 
Farewell  to  summer;  fair  September,  hail! 

'  — ^Alice  L.  Webb 

in  The  Wisconsin  Literary  Magasine, 

My  skin  is  just 

Chuck  full  of  me — 
Meat,  bones  and  juice 

Where  none  can  see. 
I  wonder  how 

They  got  me  in 
To  fit  so  snugly 

In  my  skin. 
— The  California  Pelican. 
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AS  IT  ACTUALLY  HAPPENED     AS  HE  WROTE  IT  TO  HIS  FAIRY 


The  scions  of  'XI  passed  the  house. 
Percy  obediently  put  out  his  light. 
A  pounding  at  the  door.  Deathly  si- 
lence. More  pounding.  "Open  up, 
Freshie,  or  the  lake  for  yours."  "All 
right,"  very  meekly,  as  the  door 
opened  and  Percy  emerged,  the  tell- 
tale under-the-bed  dust  very  evident 
on  his  Olson  and  Veerhusen.  Two 
little  Sophs  led  forth  our  Percy, 
whose  teeth  were  chattering  and 
knees  strangely  weak  for  one  so 
young. 

"Look  what  we've  got,  fellows." 
"Ah,  put  it  back  to  bed."  "Lord! 
give  it  the  bottle  or  it  will  bawl." 
"Kiss  it  good  night."  "Give  it  back 
to  mother's  waiting  arms."  "Say, 
me  landlady  has  a  cradle."  "Let  it 
go;  'taint  worth  our  time." 

Such  was  the  reception  accorded 
our  hero.  The  two  little  Sophs  took 
Percy  to  the  edge  of  the  crowd,  jar- 
red the  sitting  room  of  his  trousers 
with  their  Regals  and  watched  the 
dust  fly. 

"Carl  Russell's  twin  brother,  sure." 


DEAREST  EILEEN:— Since  our 
tender  farewell  my  thoughts  have  oft 
been  of  thee.  But  most  strongly  last 
night  when  I  fought  and  struggled 
with  all  the  man  there  is  in  me.  And 
I  chastised  them  severely.  It  all  came 
about  thusly: 

I  was  quietly  composing  an  "Ode 
to  Autumn"  when  about  fifty  of 
those  beastly  Sophomores  burst  into 
my  study  and  dragged  me  out  into 
the  street.  Believe  me  I  struggled 
valiantly,  and  had  there  been  only 
twenty  would  have  vanquished  them. 
Ah  I  you  should  have  seen  me  as  I 
stood  alone  and  defied  that  mob  of 
three  thousand  brutes. 

I  scornfully  refused  to  submit  to 
any  indignities,  and  they  decided 
that  I  should  run  the  gauntlet.  That 
was  my  chance.  I  ran  down  that 
double  line  of  savages  striking  right 
and  left,  each  blow  felling  one  or 
more.  I  must  have  hit  a  hundred. 
Such  consternation  did  I  strew  be- 
hind me  that  I  reached  home  e'er 
they  thought  of  pursuit 

Your  dearest,  Percy. 
— The  Wisconsin  Sphinx. 
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SOCIAL  EDUCATION 

Professor  Scott's  Social  Education* 
is  a  book  that  could  dispense  with  a 
date  for  it  is  so  thoroughly  in  the  cur- 
rent of  the  times  that  one  could  tell 
within  a  few  years  when  it  must  have 
been  written.  It  could  not,  for  exam- 
ple, have  been  published  before  Presi- 
dent G.  Stanley  Hall  had  done  his  work 
on  child  study  or  before  Prof.  John 
Dewey  had  made  his  stimulating  sug- 
gestions that  school  is  not  merely  a 
preparation  for  life  but  a  part  of  life 
itself  and  should  not  be  isolated  from 
the  rest  of  the  social  environment.  Pro- 
fessor Scott  is  sympathetic  with  Dew- 
ey's pragmatic  tendencies  as  applied  to 
the  educational  problems,  but  he  criti- 
cizes his  school  methods  because  they 
do  not  correspond  with  the  principles 
laid  down  in  "School  and  Society." 
There  is  much  justice  in  this  criticism 
which  Professor  Dewey  would  doubt- 
less admit  for  he  is  not  of  a  dogmatic 
temper  and  it  was  an  experimental 
school,  not  a  model  school,  which  he 
conducted  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
This  book  is  more  a  collection  of  what 
might  be  called  "clinical  studies"  than 
a  systematic  treatise  on  education.  He 
takes  the  Abbotsholme  school  of  Dr. 
Cecil  Reddie  as  an  example  of  the 
school  monarchy  and  the  George  Junior 
Republic  as  an  example  of  the  school 
republic.     His  own  experience  in  the 

•Social  Education,  by  Colin  A.  Scott.  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Psychology,  Boston  Normal  School. 
Boston,  Ginn  &  Co. 
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Chicago  schools  serves  as  the  basis  for 
his  discussion  of  self-organized  group 
work.  Throughout  he  lays  emphasis 
upon  the  fact  that  in  America  the 
school  is  the  chief  agency  by  which 
the  spirit  of  discipline  and  co- 
operation necessary  to  good  citizenship 
is  to  be  cultivated.  If  he  is  right  in 
his  impression  that  "at  least  fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  higher-grade  classes  in  the 
public  schools  are,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  in  a  state  of  antagonism  to  the 
teacher"  there  is  certainly  need  for  re- 
form. 

In  the  portion  of  the  book  devoted 
to  methods  employed  in  special  studies 
he  makes  many  useful  and  not  a  few 
novel  suggestions.  Here,  for  example, 
is  an  interesting  point  of  view,  quite 
contrary  to  what  is  often  said  of  "scare- 
stories."  Does  he  recommend  the  man- 
ufacture of  dragon  automobiles  and 
ghostly  trolley-cars  as  a  means  of  keep- 
ing children  safely  off  the  streets? 

"To  educate  and  control  children's 
imaginary  fears,  we  must  find  the 
fifth  act  for  them  when  they  do  not 
find  it  for  themselves.  Many  children's 
stories  do  this  more  or  less  success- 
fully. 'Little  Red  Riding  Hood'  is  a 
classic  example.  The  wolf  should  be 
painted  with  all  the  suitable  horrors 
gradually  introduced  in  the  most  seduc- 
tive manner.  That  it  all  turns  out  well 
in  the  end,  altho  crudely  from 
the  adult  standpoint,  is  the  necessary 
feature  of  this  kind  of  spiritual  homeo- 
pathy. Children  are  bound  to  hear 
stories  involving  fear,  and  if  they  are 
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not  told  them  by  the  proper  artists  of 
their  lives,  they  will  get  them  from 
less  worthy  sources,  and  perhaps  from 
persons  who  have  a  morbid  pleasure  in 
merely  making  them  afraid.  Why 
should  not  teachers  make  stories  which 
should  fit  the  experiences  of  the  actual 
children  to  whom  they  are  told?  The 
old  m3rths  are  useful  enough,  but  the 
modem  child  has  new  fears, — ^the 
streets,  the  trolley  cars,  stairs  to  fall 
down,  failure  at  promotion,  robbers, 
and  automobiles  are  full  of  terrors 
which  might  well  be  provided  with 
suitable  myths.  In  a  similar  manner, 
every  other  emotion  may  acquire 
through  literature  its  natural  dis- 
charge." 

CIVICS  AND  HEALTH 

People  living  in  and  about  New  York 
City  are  familiar  with  an  active  and 
alert  young  man  who  speaks  with  great 
rapidity  and  enthusiasm  of  the  need  of 
greater  efiiciency  in  municipal  affairs. 
He  differs  from  the  ordinary  municipal 
reformer  chiefly  in  that  he  always  has 
an  abundance  of  facts  at  his  tongue's 
end  to  substantiate  his  assertions  and 
suggestions  and  he  uses  the  figures  of 
authorities  instead  of  figures  of  speech. 
This  is  William  H.  Allen,  secretary  of 
the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research. 
The  theory  of  this  bureau  is  that  it  is 
more  effective  to  show  how  a  thing  can 
be  done  better  than  to  scold  the  people 
who  are  doing  it,  or  put  other  people 
in  their  places  who  probably  will  not 
do  any  better,  because  they  do  not 
know  how. 

His  little  book,  Civics  and  Health* 
is  full  of  this  spirit. 

It  is  a  compendium  of  new  wrinkles 
on  sanitation,  showing  what  has  been 
done  in  various  places  in  the  way  of 
educating  the  people  into  better  hygiene 
and  enforcing  the  laws  of  sanitation  by 

*  Civics  and  Healih,  by  William  H.  AUen,  Boston, 
Ginn  &  Co. 


municipal  authority.  He  rightly  says: 
"Our  doing  and  getting  done  have 
lagged  behind  our  knowing*' 

His  frank  criticism  of  the  medical 
profession  for  over-conservatism  and 
neglecting  their  opportunities  is  in  a 
large  degree  deserved  but  he  is  too 
ready  to  assume  that  such  novelties  as 
osteopathy  and  Christian  Science,  be- 
cause they  attract  thousands  of  be- 
lievers and  apparently  achieve  wonder- 
ful cures,  should  be  welcomed  with 
open  arms  by  the  profession.  He  is 
rightly  enthusiastic  about  the  open-air 
treatment  of  consumption,  but  perhaps 
too  sanguine  of  the  completeness  of  our 
triumph  over  the  great  white  plague. 

Mr.  Allen  is  master  of  the  art  of  pop- 
ular exposition,  of  putting  facts,  how- 
ever dry  or  disagreeable,  in  such  a 
form  that  the  reader  can,  in  fact  must, 
understand  them.  Consequently  he  has 
made  an  attractive,  useful  and  up-to^ 
date  book,  fully  illustrated  with  photo- 
graphs, diagrams  and  postures.  His 
main  thesis  may  be  best  stated  in  his 
own  words: 

"It  is  a  great  pity  that  we  Americans 
have  taken  so  long  to  learn  that  laws 
do  not  enforce  themselves,  that  even 
good  motives  and  good  intentions  in 
tiie  best  of  officials  do  not  insure  good 
deeds.  Thousands  of  lives  are  being 
lost  each  year,  millions  of  days  taken 
from  industry  and  wasted  by  unneces- 
sary sickness,  millions  of  dollars  spent 
on  curing  disease,  the  working  life  of 
the  nation  shortened,  the  hours  of  en- 
joyment curtailed,  because  we  have  not 
seen  the  great  gap  between  health  laws 
and  health-law  enforcement.  In  our 
municipal,  state  and  national  politics 
we  have  made  the  same  mistake  of  con- 
centrating our  attention  upon  the 
morals  and  pretensions  of  candidates 
and  officials  instead  of  judging  govern- 
ment by  what  government  does.  Gains 
of  men  and  progress  of  law  are  useful 
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to  mankind  only  when  converted  into 
deeds  that  make  men  freer  in  the  em- 
ployment of  health  and  earning  power. 
In  protecting  health,  as  in  reforming 
government,  an  ounce  of  efficient 
achievement  is  worth  infinitely  more 
than  a  moral  explosion.  One  month 
of  routine — ^unpicturesque,  unexciting 
efficiency — ^will  accomplish  more  than  a 
scandal  or  catastrophe.  Such  routine 
is  possible  only  when  special  machinery 
is  constantly  at  work,  comparing  woik 
done  with  work  expected,  health  prac- 
tice and  health  ideals." 

SOME  RECENT  ARTICLES  IN  CUR- 
RENT PERIODICALS  OP  INTER- 
EST TO    THE  COLLEGE 
MAN  OR  WOMAN,  ARE: 

"What  I  Think  of  Psychic  Re- 
search," by  Cesare  Lombroso;  Hemp- 
ton's  Magazine  for  July. 

"Princeton  Professors,"  by  Roy  S. 
Durstine ;  The  Bohemian  Magazine  for 

July. 

"Some  Famous  American  Schools/' 
by  Ralph  D.  Paine ;  Metropolitan  Mag' 
agine  for  August 

"Stories  of  the  Lives  of  Real 
Teachers,"  by  W.  H.  Maxwell;  The 
World's  Work  for  August 

"The   Schools — ^The   Mainspring 


OF  Democracy,"  by  William  Allen 
White;  American  Magazine  for  Sep- 
tember. 

"The  Evils  of  American  School 
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ANALYZING  THE  COLLEGE 

BUSINESS 

The  Business  of  the  College  is  Education  and  a  Statistical  System  is  Essential 

for  the  Proper  Conduct  Thereof 

By  CLARENCE  F.  BIRDSEYE 

As  the  business  of  a  railroad,  for  which  it  was  incorporated,  is  the  trans- 
portation of  passengers  and  freight ;  and  the  business  of  a  factory  is  to  man- 
ufacture and  produce  goods;  and  the  business  of  a  store  is  to  buy  and  sell 
goods ;  so,  in  the  same  sense,  the  business  of  the  college — that  is,  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  chartered — is  education.  Admittedly  in  each  of  these  in- 
stances money  is  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  the  business,  and  money  is 
produced  by  certain  processes  of  the  business;  but  the  money  is  not,  in 
either  instance,  the  direct  object  of  the  business.  A  bank,  however,  is  in- 
corporated to  conduct  a  business  in  money  and  credits,  and  is  called  a  monied 
corporation.  It  deals  with  money  as  the  other  concerns  respectively  deal 
with  transporting,  or  merchandising,  or  manufacturing  or  educating.  With 
every  concern  except  a  monied  corporation,  the  financial  consideration  is 
incidental;  with  the  charitable  educational  institution,  which  is  neither  a 
business  nor  a  monied  corporation,  it  should  be  decidedly  incidental. 

In  the  October  number  of  The  American  College  I  showed  that 
altho  many  colleges  and  tmiversities  made  excellent  accountings  of  the  prin- 
cipal and  income  of  their  funds,  that  is,  of  their  monies,  yet  that  no  insti- 
tution kept  a  proper  set  of  books  of  its  business  or  made  a  complete  annual 
accounting  of  its  business  affairs;  but  that  the  college  bookkeeping  and 
accotmting  were  those  of  an  executor  or  testamentary  trustee  rather  than 
those  of  a  business  concern;  and  this  altho  the  universities,  colleges  and 
technological  schools  derived  only  about  15  per  cent  of  their  total  annual 
income  from  the  returns  of  their  own  productive  funds,  and  the  remaining 
85  per  cent  from  outsiders,  who  thus  contributed  yearly  about  five-sixths 
of  the  money  necessary  to  run  the  concern.  The  distinction  between  a 
fiduciary  and  a  proprietary  relation  of  the  heads  of  the  institution  was  also 
pointed  out,  and  it  was  shown  that  the  trustees  of  a  college  were  more  prop- 
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eriy  proprietors  than  trustees;  and  that  there  can  be  no  adequate  conduct 
of  the  college  business  until  its  financial  bookkeeping,  which  is  now  fairly 
complete,  is  supplemented  by  a  system  of  statistical  bookkeeping  modeled 
somewhat  on  that  of  an  ordinary  factory.  The  latter  works  upon  ordinary 
raw  material  just  as  the  college  factory  works  upon  educational  raw  material, 
in  which,  however,  the  improvements  must  be  along  physical,  mental  and 
moral  and  not  along  material  or  financial  lines. 

If,  therefore,  the  books  of  the  college — no  matter  how  well  they  are 
kept — relate  only  or  chiefly  to  its  finances,  they  do  not,  and,  irom  the  nature 
of  the  case,  cannot  cover  the  business  of  the  college,  and  they  are  not  chiefly 
designed  to  show  the  proper  conduct  of  its  business  of  education  or  to  get 
at  the  educational  results  of  that  business ;  but  merely  to  show  that  the  money 
used  in  the  conduct  of  the  business  was  honestly  spent. 

In  other  words,  the  ultimate  educational  results  of  the  college  come, 
not  alone  or  chiefly,  from  the  current  expenditure  of  money  year  by  year, 
but  from  the  other  and  educational  processes  and  influences,  physical,  mental 
and  moral,  of  the  college  factory,  set  in  motion  in  part  by  the  money,  but 
consisting  in  fact  of  the  intellectual,  personal  and  character-building  influ- 
ences of  the  faculty,  collectively  and  individually,  the  traditions  and  plant 
of  the  college,  and  the  educating  interplay  of  the  students  upon  one  another 
in  the  classroom,  the  college  community  Ufe  or  the  college  home. 

Since,  therefore,  the  college  is  not  in  any  sense  a  monied  or  business 
institution  and  its  business  is  hot  of  a  financial  nature,  a  mere  financial  set 
of  books  can  never  adequately  cover  its  business,  which  is  education ;  and  its 
accounting  for  its  financial  results,  while  complete,  should  be  distinctly  sub- 
sidiary and  incidental  to  its  accounting  for  its  educational  results. 

Because  of  this  inherent  difference  between  business  corporations  and 
monied  corporations,  which  is  clearly  recognized  in  the  law,  it  has  become 
necessary  in  the  growth  of  modem  affairs  to  have  the  books  of  each  non- 
monied  corporation  assume  two  aspects — the  statistical  or  operating  aspect, 
or  that  which  relates  in  the  main  to  the  conduct  of  the  business  as  such,  and 
the  financial  aspect,  or  that  which  discloses  the  results  derived  from  that  con- 
duct translated  into  money  values.  The  entries  relating  to  the  conduct  of 
the  factory  are  technically  known  as  cost  accounting.  This  term,  while 
originally  correct,  is  now  slightly  misleading.  Therefore,  I  shall  speak  of 
this  factory  cost  accounting  system  as  the  factory  analysis,  conduct  and  cost 
system  of  accounts,  or  as  the  factory  operating  and  expense  system  of  ac- 
counts, for  these  terms  give  a  more  correct  idea  of  its  true  function.  But 
throughout  this  discussion,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  this  statistical 
set  of  books  or  accounts  is  primarily  based,  not  upon  financial  units  of  value, 
but  upon  material  and  non-financial  units  of  internal  valuation,  which  are 
subsequently — and  only  subsequently — reduced  to  money  values.     As  we 
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proceed  we  shall  perceive  more  clearly  what  are  the  functions  and  import- 
ance of  these  units  of  internal  valuation  in  the  American  factory,  and  the 
necessity  of  having,  in  like  manner,  an  analysis,  conduct  and  cost  system 
and  new  units  of  internal  valuation  in  the  American  college. 

It  now  becomes  necessary  to  point  out  in  more  detail  what  are  the 
nature  and  functions  in  an  ordinary  factory  of  this  statistical  and  essentially 
non-financial  system  of  bookkeeping  and  accounting,  and  then  what  should 
be  the  nature  and  functions  of  such  a  system  in  the  college  factory.  It  will 
then  be  comparatively  easy  to  demonstrate  by  actual  examples  that  the 
present  bookkeeping,  financial  in  its  nature,  in  use  in  our  leading  universities 
and  colleges,  does  not  give  us  the  detailed  information  as  to  the  educational 
conduct  and  results  of  the  college  business  which  is  necessary  to  enable  us 
to  judge  fairly  as  to  such  conduct  and  results.  Furthermore,  we  are  en- 
titled to  have  such  an  annual  educational  accounting  from  the  institutions 
of  higher  learning  as  to  our  expenditures  upon  them  of  over  $75,000,000 
per  annum— especially  as  this  is  bottomed  upon  an  enormous  additional  ex- 
penditure for  the  earlier  processes  of  primary  and  secondary  education  nec- 
essary to  deliver  the  student  raw  material  at  the  college  doors. 

A  complete  system  of  statistical  bookkeeping  and  cost  accounting  in 
a  large  factory  is  intricate  and  somewhat  abstruse,  and  cannot  be  fully  ex- 
plained within  the  limits  of  this  article,  or  be  fully  comprehended  by  one 
who  has  not  had  a  thorough  technical  education  and  experience  in  the 
science  of  accounting.  Nevertheless  its  underlying  principles  are  simple 
and  can  be  made  plain  to  those  who  have  had  little  or  no  such  experience. 
This  system  presupposes  a  thorough  analysis,  first,  of  the  purposes  or  objects 
for  which  the  business  is  carried  on;  second,  of  the  nature  of  each  product 
which  is  to  be  tumjd  out;  third,  of  the  exact  nature  of  the  changes  which 
are  to  be  wrought  in  the  raw  material  to  make  it  a  finished  product;  fourth, 
of  the  exact  processes  by  which  these  changes  are  to  be  wrought';  and  fifth, 
the  detailed  value,  financial  or  otherwise,  of  each  ingredient  and  process, 
and  of  the  final  product,  and  of  each  part  thereof.  Let  us  constantly  keep 
in  mind  these  five  divisions  of  this  form  of  accounting,  and  we  shall  see 
that,  with  certain  necessary  changes,  such  a  system  is  perfectly  available 
in  the  American  college  to  improve  its  educational  conduct  and  to  fix  the 
resultant  educational  values.  Therefore  I  shall  discuss  the  statistical  sys- 
tem, whether  in  the  factory  or  the  college,  under  these  five  heads. 

A  chief  object  of  the  analysis  conduct  and  cost  system  of  accounts  is  to 
enable  the  executive  or  administrative  heads,  or  partners  or  shareholders 
to  know  the  precise  mechanical  or  non-financial  results  of  the  labors  of 
their  machines  and  human  employees— often  in  a  distant  part  of  the  coun- 
try— of  whose  work  and  personality  they  can  have  no  direct  personal  knowl- 
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edge;  details  which  they  must  know  if  they  are  to  carry  out  the  larger  busi- 
ness and  other  aims  of  the  concern  and  if  they  are  to  obtain  adequate  finan- 
cial results  therefrom. 

In  other  words,  in  a  large  or  intricate  business,  the  analysis,  conduct  and 
cost  system  becomes  a  sort  of  mechanical  substitute  for  the  personal  knowledge 
which  the  proprietor  of  a  small  concern  can  have  of  every  detail,  workman, 
machine,  process,  and  mechanical  or  non-financial  result  in  the  conduct  of 
his  business.  Evidently  the  system  must  grow  at  least  in  proportion  as  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  details  becomes  impracticable. 

Another  important  object  of  the  analysis  conduct  and  cost  .system  is 
to  give  this  detailed  knowledge  at  once,  or  day  by  day — for  this  is  the  way 
in  which  the  small  proprietor  gets  his  knowledge.  It  will  not  do  to  leave 
this  knowledge,  which  is  so  essential  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  business, 
to  be  imperfectly  dug  out,  long  after  the  fact,  by  searching  through  records 
which  may  or  may  not  give  the  precise  information  necessary  for  the  intelli- 
gent conduct  of  the  business.  That  is  to  say,  this  information  should  be  auto- 
matically available  day  by  day,  and  should  tell  what  took  place  yesterday  or 
last  week. 

As  already  intimated,  the  analysis,  conduct  and  cost  system  of  accounts 
is  cliiefly  valuable  for  the  conduct  of  the  business,  the  financial  accounts  for 
the  results  of  the  business. 

A  large  concern  has  certain  great  advantages  over  its  rivals  because  of 
its  greater  resources  of  capital,  plant,  staff  and  other  forces.  But  these  ad- 
vantages may  be  largely  neutralized  or  lost  if  the  daily  details  and  conduct 
of  its  huge  business  are  not  as  thoroughly  covered  by  its  analysis  conduct  and 
cost  system  as  these  are  in  the  small  concern  by  the  personal  knowledge  of 
the  proprietary  heads.  Here  is  a  fair  test  to  apply  to  tlje  educational  value 
of  a  course  in  the  large  college  or  university  or  in  the  small  college.  The  for- 
mer, with  its  enormous  resources,  plus  a  perfect  analysis,  conduct  and  cost  sys- 
tem for  CONDUCTING  its  business,  that  is,  its  educational  affairs,  ought  to  and 
would  give  great  educational  advantages  over  the  small  college.  But  if  the 
large  institution  has  practically  no  such  system — and  the  small  institution 
needs  practically  none — ^to  insure  an  adequate  conduct  of  its  educational 
resources,  then  the  advantages  may  be  decidedly  with  the  student  in  the 
small  institution.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  conduct  of  the  college  business 
of  education  which  largely,  possibly  chiefly,  determines  the  educational,  even 
if  not  the  financial  results  upon  individual  students.  The  financial  results 
may  be  decidedly  misleading,  for  one  institution  may  spend  five  times  as 
much  per  year  upon  its  average  student  as  does  another  institution,  and  yet 
not  produce  as  good  educational  results,  physically,  mentally  or  morally, 
upon  and  for  the  man's  or  woman's  life.    But  the  converse  is  equally  true, 
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for  some  of  the  smaller  colleges,  because  of  the  way  in  which  they  are  con- 
ducted, give  a  very  poor  education,  ph)rsically,  mentally  or  morally. 

If  the  proprietor  or  directing  head  knows  precisely  what  are  the  results 
of  yesterday's  or  last  week's  work,  he  can  at  once  analyze  the  shortcomings 
or  success  of  the  conduct  of  the  business  and  fix  the  blame  or  approval  there- 
for upon  individual  workmen,  machines  or  processes.  But  this  will  be  very 
difficult  if  the  interpretation  of  these  details  must  await  the  final  compilation 
of  an  imperfect  record  of  the  year's  work;  and  then,  after  the  lapse  of  so 
much  time,  be  searched  for  in  practical  ignorance  of  many  of  the  intricate 
and  diverse  but  shifting  conditions  which  have  prevailed  during  that  year, 
but  which  are  now  forgotten  or  changed.  The  results  of  a  day's  work  or 
the  daily  results  of  a  single  machine  or  process  are  the  things  of  which  the 
proprietor  may  be  sure  if  he  has  an  adequate  analysis,  conduct  and  cost  sys- 
tem. This  may  be  difficult  to  attain,  but  it  is  something  to  be  always  striv- 
ing for,  and  it  is  often  the  result  of  years  of  labor,  thought  and  care,  and  of 
constant  internal  analysis  and  improvement  in  operation. 

An  analysis,  conduct  and  cost  system  does  not  imply  a  second  set  of 
books  in  addition  to  the  financial  books,  but  rather  an  extended  set  of  books, 
which  are  only  in  part  financial.  There  are  the  same  totals  of  cash  received 
and  paid  out,  but  these  receipts  and  payments  are  analyzed  and  distributed 
under  various  heads,  at  the  time  and  as  they  are  made ;  and  are  supplemented 
by  a  set  of  entries,  not  financial,  which  aim  to  show  the  relative  efficiency 
of  each  process  or  machine  or  employee,  and  the  detailed  cost  of  the  vari- 
ous departments  or  products.  The  final  profit  or  loss  of  the  year  may  be  the 
same  with  or  without  an  analysis  conduct  and  cost  system;  but  such  a  daily 
accounting  enables  the  proprietor,  or  the  executive  or  administrative  heads, 
to  know  just  when,  where  and  how  the  profit  or  loss  was  made,  and  what 
changes  they  must  make  in  the  working  of  the  business  to  meet  the  changing 
conditions  in  the  plant,  or  in  the  processes  of  manufacture,  or  in  the  product, 
or  in  the  field  in  which  the  product  is  sold.  At  the  bottom  of  this  accounting 
lies  a  logical,  constant  and  immediate  analysis  of  the  business  and  its  de- 
tails, aimed  first  at  improved  conduct  or  efficiency  and  secondly  at  improved 
results  or  financial  returns. 

A  proper  statistical  system  of  bookkeeping  will  enable  the  head  of  a 
great  business  to  "put  his  finger  on  the  spot,"  even  more  surely  and  quickly 
than  can  the  head  of  a  small  business,  and  then,  if  desirable,  to  concentrate 
his  enormous  resources  upon  that  particular  spot.  But  note  particularly  that 
the  system,  the  administration,  should  grow  just  in  proportion  as  the  size 
and  intricacy  of  the  business  grows— or  else  there  must  be  an  inevitable  con- 
fusion and  loss  in  the  operating  and  efficiency  and  thus  in  the  results  of  the 
business.  Note  further  that  the  college  factory  is  subject  to  the  same  kind 
of  rules,  tho  not  the  same  rules,  for  economically  and  efficiently  regulating 
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the  conduct  of  its  business  of  education  as  are  other  large  factories  in  sim- 
ilar cases.  As  the  ordinary  factory  deals  chiefly  tho  not  exclusively  with 
units  of  material  things  and  products,  so  the  college  factory  deals  chiefly  but 
not  exclusively  with  units  of  physical,  mental  and  moral  growth.  Up  to  fifty 
per  cent  the  analysis,  conduct  and  cost  system  of  the  American  factory  and 
the  American  college  would  not  be  very  different.  As  to  the  remaining  fifty 
per  cent  a  radically  new  form  of  account  would  need  to  be  carefully  devised 
and  gradually  applied  in  the  colleges.  The  important  thing  is  that  we  should 
understand  that  there  is  a  complete  lack  of  any  proper  or  comprehensive 
educational  analysis,  conduct  and  cost  system  in  the  college  factory  and  that 
this  lack  has  affected  and  necessarily  must  affect  its  educational  conduct  and 
results.  It  should  strive  not  for  size,  but  for  efficiency,  for  it  commits  a 
heinous  offense  if  it  gives  to  its  average  undergraduate  only  a  fifty  per  cent 
education  when  it  might  do  much  better  for  him. 

An  analysis,  conduct  and  cost  system  would  confuse  an  inexperienced  per- 
son if  explained  by  means  of  a  complicated  system  which  went  into  great 
detail.  A  simple  cost  system  of  a  copper  mine  of  twenty-five  years  ago  will 
better  illustrate  my  meaning  and  be  based  upon  conditions  more  closely  cor- 
responding to  those  prevailing  in  the  American  college.  The  preliminary 
analysis  of  this  copper  business  brought  out  five  things,  as  already  stated, — 
first,  that  the  business  was  to  be  mining  and  smelting  in  a  remote  camp; 
second,  that  the  product  was  to  be  nearly  pure  metallic  copper ;  third,  that  the 
ore  was  to  be  mined,  hoisted,  crushed  and  smelted  in  the  camp  and  delivered 
at  the  railroad  thirty  miles  away;  fourth,  that  the  processes  by  which  this 
was  to  be  done  were  (a)  the  mining,  hoisting  and  crushing,  (b)  the  smelt- 
ing, (c)  the  transportation,  and  (d)  controlling  these  producing  processes, 
administration;  fifth,  that  the  cost  of  each  and  all  of  these  operations  could 
be  shown  to  the  hundredth  of  a  cent  upon  each  pound  of  copper  laid 
down  at  the  railroad.  The  analysis,  conduct  and  cost  account  treated 
the  business  under  the  three  heads  of  production  and  the  fourth  head  of  ad- 
ministration. Each  of  these  was  in  turn  analyzed  into  its  component  parts 
and  the  cost  of  each  charged  up  against  the  gross  amount  of  refined  copper 
produced  on  that  day.  It  required  but  a  simple  division  of  the  total  pounds 
of  copper  produced  into  the  total  daily  cost  to  show  the  cost  per  pound  of 
each  part  of  each  process  and  of  the  refined  copper  per  pound  when  laid  down 
at  the  railroad.    We  will  now  examine  this  account  in  more  detail. 

(a)  Mining,  hoisting  and  crushing.  Under  this  head,  there  were  shown 
the  day's  product  of  ore,  and  the  number  of  the  foremen,  shift  bosses,  timber- 
men,  miners,  and  nine  other  kinds  of  employees  required  to  mine  the  ore, 
and  the  wages  paid  to  each.  Each  different  set  of  these  employees  was  treat- 
ed by  itself,  and  its  cost  charged  up  against  the  amount  of  ore  mined  each 
day.    This  ore  was  also  charged  with  the  cost  of  lumber  used  that  day  in 
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timbering  the  mine,  and  of  the  fuel  used  that  day  in  running  the  mining, 
pumping  and  ventilating  machinery,  etc.,  and  also  with  the  supplies  used  in 
mining.  In  like  manner,  the  various  kinds  of  labor  and  material  used  in 
hoisting  and  crushing  the  ore  were  tabulated.  Thus  there  was  ascertained 
the  cost,  in  particular  and  in  total,  of  the  ore  mined,  hoisted  and  crushed  in 
any  one  day  and  the  exact  results  of  that  day's  work. 

(b)  Smelting.  The  cost  of  this  item  was  made  up  of  the  flux  and 
fuel  used  in  the  furnace,  with  the  respective  values  of  each.  To  this  was 
added  the  cost  of  the  various  supplies  used  in  the  smelting,  and  also  of  the 
smelting  labor  arranged  under  the  heads  of  the  different  kinds  of  employees. 
These  various  items  were  likewise  distributed  to  show  the  gross  and  partic- 
ular cost  of  the  copper  smelted  each  day. 

(c)  Transportation.  This  was  given  with  equal  care  and  detail,  for  the 
company  maintained  its  own  toll  road  and  was  constantly  expending  labor 
and  materials  upon  it,  and  thus  transportation  was  an  important  item  in  the 
final  cost  of  the  metallic  copper. 

By  ascertaining  the  daily  gross  cost  of  these  three  primary  processes  of 
production,  and  dividing  into  this  gross  the  total  number  of  pounds  of  metal- 
lic copper  produced  during  that  day,  there  was  given  the  daily  cost  per  pound 
of  mining,  hoisting,  crushing,  smelting  and  transporting  the  metallic  cc^per, 
exclusive  of  administration  charges. 

(d)  Administration.  This  item  covered  all  charges  not  included  in  the 
cost  of  the  three  producing  processes,  and  did  not  itself  vary  much  from  day 
to  day,  but  did  materially  affect  the  daily  cost  of  the  metallic  copper.  If  ad- 
ministration cost  $100.00  per  day,  it  would  add  ten  cents  a  pound  to  the  cost 
if  the  output  of  metallic  copper  for  that  day  was  only  1,000  pounds;  or  one 
cent  per  pound,  if  the  output  was  10,000  pounds;  or  i-io  of  a  cent 
if  the  output  was  100,000  pounds.  Therefore  the  administrative  expenses 
were  likewise  given  in  detail  and  distributed  against  the  gross  cost  of  the 
copper  produced  on  that  day  and  against  each  pound  of  refined  copper. 

The  cost  of  producing  the  copper  was  thus  ascertained  and  shown  on  a 
tabulated  blank  form,  and  any  increase  or  decrease  of  cost  could  be  imme- 
diately perceived  by  the  president  or  other  interested  official,  even  tho  he 
were  thousands  of  miles  away.  If  there  was  a  sudden  rise  of  a  cent  a  pound 
in  the  cost  of  the  copper  delivered  at  the  railroad,  the  detailed  statement 
would  indicate  the  exact  location  of  the  increased  cost  in  any  department 
in  the  complete  process  of  mining,  hoistings  crushing,  smelting  or  transport- 
ing the  ore  or  copper,  or  in  the  administration  of  the  business,  and  would 
show  at  a  glance  the  particular  process  or  result  from  which  an  explanation 
must  be  demanded.  Possibly  such  a  rise  in  cost  would  merely  show  that 
the  ore  had  become  leaner  and  that  it  has  become  relatively  more  expensive 
to  operate  the  mine.    But  this  statement  did  not  show  the  profit  to  the  com- 
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pany  of  that  day's  work.  This  could  be  determined  only  after  the  copper  had 
reached  its  destination  and  had  been  sold  and  paid  for.  The  statistical  system 
covered  only  the  cost  and  details  of  conducting  the  business;  the  financial 
books  must  be  examined  to  show  the  financial  profit.  This  function  and  ob- 
ject of  the  cost  accounting  system  must  always  be  kept  in  mind.  As  its  name 
implies,  it  shows  the  cost,  but  standing  alone  it  does  not  show  the  profit  At 
the  end  there  may  be  no  profit,  for  the  goods  may  be  destroyed,  or  depreciate 
in  value,  or  it  may  be  impossible  to  collect  the  sum  for  which  they  are  sold. 
But  this  analysis,  conduct  and  cost  account,  or  c^rating  and  expense 
account,  applies  to  impalpable  things  and  unseen  forces  quite  as  well  as  to  a 
factory  turning  out  products  of  iron  and  steel.  To  understand  how  true  this 
is,  let  us  analyze  in  like  fashion  a  factory  which  produces  electricity — a  power 
house  operated  by  a  fall  of  water.  We  shall  find  that  in  some  particulars  this 
more  closely  resembles  the  college  factory  than  the  ordinary  mining  or  manu- 
facturing concern.  Our  preliminary  comprehensive  analysis,  made  upon  the 
same  plan,  shows,  first,  that  this  factory  is  designed  to  serve  the  public  by 
furnishing  power  to  ordinary  consumers  of  power,  or  is  connected  in  some 
manner  with  a  public  utility  corporation;  second,  that  its  product  is  to  be  a 
force  of  nature  harnessed  for  man's  use;  third,  that  the  changes  in  the  fac- 
tory's product  are  to  come  (a)  through  the  storage  and  utilization  of  its 
water  power;  (b)  through  the  conversion  of  this  into  electrical  energy;  and 
(c)  through  the  transmission,  sale  and  utilization  of  electric  power;  fourth, 
that  these  changes  are  to  be  wrought,  in  general,  through  (a)  the  water 
wheel,  (b)  the  dynamo,  (c)  the  transmission  plant,  and  (d)  that  over  these 
three  producing  processes  is  the  administrative  organization;  and  fifth,  and 
lastly,  that  the  detailed  value,  financial  or  otherwise,  of  each  step  in  the  pro- 
cess and  of  the  final  product  and  each  constituent  thereof  can  be  given  to  a 
cent.  But  here  again  the  analysis,  conduct  and  cost  system  does  not  show  the 
ultimate  financial  profit  of  the  concern.  That  can  be  obtained  only  when  the 
financial  books  have  been  closed  by  proper  entries,  and  the  profit  or  loss  thus 
ascertained. 

« 

We  take  up  now  the  fourth,  or  manufacturing  stage,  divided  into  three 
main  producing  departments,  in  addition  to  the  fourth,  administration.  Let 
the  first  of  these  processes  include  all  operations  up  to  and  including  the 
water  wheel;  the  second,  those  involved  in  the  generation  of  the  electricity 
ready  for  transmission;  and  the  third,  the  transmission,  distribution  and  sale 
of  the  power.  The  first  will  include  all  items  of  cost  connected  with  the 
gathering  and  the  maintenance  of  the  water  power  and  its  delivery  at  the 
water  wheel.  This  can  be  analyzed  and  separate  costs  set  down  under  the 
heads  of  labor,  materials  and  supplies  for  maintaining  and  repairing  dams, 
flumes,  ditches,  pipes,  water  wheel,  etc.,  royalties  for  use  of  water,  deprecia- 
tion, etc.     The  second  process  will  include  all  charges  for  labor,  material. 
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supplies,  maintenance,  depreciation,  etc.,  within  the  power  house,  but  classi- 
fied under  proper  headings ;  and  the  third,  the  various  items  of  cost  of  main- 
taining the  distribution  lines,  and  the  meters  and  other  details  connected  with 
this  branch  of  the  service.  In  this  instance  we  are  applying  the  factory  cost 
system  to  kinetics ;  first,  to  using  the  weight  of  the  flood  of  water ;  second, 
to  the  production  of  electrical  force,  as  to  whose  exact  nature  we  are  not 
agreed ;  and  third,  to  the  application  of  that  force  to  the  performance  of  cer- 
tain tasks  which  man  originally  accomplished  by  hand,  if  at  all.  Neverthe- 
less a  cost  account  can  be  as  easily  arranged  to  cover  the  details  of  this  fac- 
tory as  of  a  factory  which  turns  out  nails  or  of  a  mining  establishment  which 
turns  out  metallic  copper.  When  he  attempted  to  apply  a  cost  account  to  the 
power  house,  the  cost  accountant  carefully  analyzed  his  subject  into  its  five 
phases,  but  found  it  entirely  wanting  in  proper  units  for  the  evaluing  of  these 
new  energies.  Hence,  so  far  as  possible,  he  used  and  followed  the  familiar 
factory  cost  account  methods,  and  when  these  failed  him  his  technical  experts 
evolved  new  units  of  internal  valuation,  and  methods  of  calculating  these — 
the  watt  and  ampere  and  volt,  with  the  wattmeter,  ammeter,  voltmeter,  etc. 
When  it  became  necessary  to  define  these  units  for  business  purposes,  it  was 
done  in  the  International  Electrical  Congress  in  1893. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  need  of  a  statistical  system  for  the  educa- 
tional conduct  of  our  colleges,  we  notice  at  once  that,  in  the  college  factory, 
the  former  intimate  personal  relations  between  the  executive  and  the  teacher 
and  the  taught  have  largely  passed  away.  Until  recently  the  president  was 
the  notable  professor  or  chief  workman.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  what 
are  now  his  functions.  Fifty  years  ago  the  same  professor  taught  seven 
sciences  to  all  who  studied  those  sciences  in  a  student  body  of  less  than  one 
hundred.  To-day  there  are  more  than  100  professors,  associate  and  assist- 
ant professors,  tutors,  preceptors,  instructors,  assistants,  etc.,  teaching  those 
sciences  in  a  student  body  of  5,000.  This  loss  of  personal  acquaintance 
works  havoc  in  at  least  three  directions  in  the  operating  or  conduct  of  the 
college.  So  far  as  it  affects  the  acquaintance  of  the  president  with  the  per- 
sonality and  daily  work  of  the  teachers  or  the  students,  it  cripples  the  execu- 
tive branch.  So  far  as  it  affects  the  teachers,  it  lessens  their  ability  to  know 
individual  requirements,  which  is  one  of  the  important  functions  of  the  col- 
lege as  distinguished  from  the  graduate  school.  So  far  as  it  affects  the 
student,  it  changes  the  functions  of  the  teacher  as  a  scholarly  mentor  into 
those  of  a  marking  system  lecturer,  examiner  and  taskmaster.  These  ter- 
rible losses  in  educational  efficiency  and  results  come  from  the  unwillingness 
of  the  American  college  to  learn  from  and  in  part  to  pattern  after  the  Amer- 
ican factory.  This  loss  of  personal  touch  and  increase  of  the  number  of 
courses  and  of  teachers  and  taught  calls  for  a  corresponding  analysis,  conduct 
and  cost  system  and  account  in  the  educational  business  of  the  college,  if  we  are 
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to  get  an)rthing  like  the  same  educational  results  as  formerly.  The  American 
college  cannot  compete  with  the  American  factory  in  its  power  to  analyze 
its  own  functions  and  processes,  or  in  devising  proper  units  of  internal  valu- 
ation and  operation,  but  it  can  learn  from  it. 

The  general  notion  of  all  statistical  and  factory  cost  or  operating  sys- 
tems is  the  same,  whatever  the  product  of  the  concern.  The  cost  accountant 
analyzes  a  business  to  determine  what  are  its  field  and  chief  products,  and 
then  analyzes  the  processes,  the  machine  and  manual  labor,  the  material  and 
the  administrative  expenses  with  which  to  produce  and  market  each  finished 
product.  The  resulting  record  is,  indeed,  an  impersonal  set  of  figures 
spread  upon  a  mere  blank  form,  but  it  puts  the  head  of  the  concern  into 
daily  touch  with  every  human  and  machine  agency  in  his  vast  establishment, 
and  it  enables  the  workman  to  perceive  the  precise  end  to  which  he  labors. 

We  can  never  approximate  to  a  satisfactory  college  statistical  and  edu- 
cational cost  account  system  until  we  fearlessly  follow  the  same  course  and 
minutely  analyze  first,  the  precise  duties,  functions,  objects  and  relations  of 
the  institution  and  its  course;  second,  the  college  product,  as  to  its  past, 
present  and  future ;  third,  the  changes  which  the  college  course  should  bring 
about  in  each  individual;  fourth,  the  methods  and  processes,  educational  and 
otherwise,  by  which  the  appropriate  portions  of  the  college  plant  and  capital, 
animate  or  inanimate,  are  to  be  brought  to  bear,  in  the  proper  way  and  at 
the  proper  time,  upon  each  piece  of  raw  material — ^the  individual  student — 
to  produce  in  him  one  hundred  per  cent  of  the  improvement,  along  physical, 
mental  and  moral  lines,  which  Alma  Mater  is  capable  of  exerting  upon  him 
and  he  is  capable  of  taking  on  at  that  particular  place  and  period ;  and  fifth, 
the  financial  cost  of  these  various  processes  in  whole  and  in  particular. 

This  analysis  of  product  and  functions  calls  for  the  definition  of  new 
but  non-financial  units  of  internal  valuation  of  its  capital,  plant,  machinery, 
workmen,  material  and  processes,  of  which  the  college  factory  has  not  the 
slightest  conception,  and  which  it  is  usually  ready  to  set  down  as  impossible 
in  its  own  case.  It  does  not  know,  and  it  never  has  known  since  its  swaddling 
clothes  days,  how  to  analyze  its  plant,  or  machinery,  or  workmen,  or  tradi- 
tions, or  students,  or  the  educational  processes  by  which  all  of  these  educa- 
tional factors  conjointly  produce  certain  educational  results  upon  certain 
individuals. 

Wonderfully  complete  and  enlightening  in  the  conduct,  and  hence  in 
the  ultimate  financial  profit,  of  the  American  factory  are  its  units  of  internal 
valuation;  units  of  electrical,  steam  or  animal  power;  of  machinery,  or  ma- 
chine or  man ;  of  day,  or  hour,  or  minute,  or  second,  or  thousandth  thereof ; 
of  measurement  to  the  ten  thousandth  of  an  inch ;  of  size,  shape  and  texture ; 
of  speed  and  retardation;  of  chemical  fineness  or  solution  or  composition;  of 
weight  or  specific  gravity ;  of  density  or  diffusion ;  of  hardness  or  resistance ; 
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of  tensile  strength  or  crushing  strength;  units  impalpable,  imponderable, 
invisible. 

This  intelligent  use  of  an  analyzing  and  operating  account  and  system, 
to  control  conduct  and  hence  results,  is  what  I  mean  and  have  meant  through- 
out all  my  writings  upon  the  college  when  I  referred  to  "good  factory  prac- 
tice." It  is  a  wise  subdivision  and  conduct  of  the  operations  of  the  business 
so  as  to  accomplish  results  commensurate  with  the  plant,  capital,  and  machine 
and  human  forces  involved.  It  is  sometimes  called  organization,  and  some- 
times administration;  but  neither  of  these  terms  express  its  full  meaning. 
It  is  more  nearly  covered  by  the  use  of  six  words,  organization,  adminis- 
tration, analysis,  operation,  control  and  result. 

But  what  do  we  find  when  we  turn  to  the  factory  practice  by  which  the 
American  college  imagines  that  it  can  conduct  and  control  its  educational 
factory  and  obtain  its  so-called  educational  results?  We  find  two  pieces  of 
junk  rescued  from  the  scrap  heap  of  the  earlier  colleges,  and  even  then  mis- 
applied— in  the  fond  assurance  that  somehow  they  will  constitute  available 
units  of  internal  valuation.  The  American  college  should  have  known  that 
these  units  had  no  educational  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  forefathers,  and  of 
necessity  must  be  utterly  valueless,  educationally,  under  modern  conditions 
when  the  college  has  ceased  to  be  a  boarding  school  based  upon  the  home. 

The  American  college  believes — ^and  apparently  believes  honestly  and  more 
or  Ifess  fanatically — that  it  can  successfully  conduct  its  factory  and  produce  ad- 
equate educational  results  upon  its  $600,000,000  of  capital,  and  its  $75,000,000 
of  annual  income,  with  a  force  of  30,000  operatives  acting  upon  an  undergrad- 
uate body  of  300,000,  solely  by  the  employment  of  two  discredited  and  anti- 
quated units  of  internal  valuation,  to  wit :  the  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  or  numeral  mark- 
ing system,  to  analyze,  determine  and  measure  the  honest  and  efficient  edu- 
cational conduct  of  its  complex  and  immense  factory,  and  the  dollar  mark 
system  of  the  present  form  of  its  treasurer's  report,  to  measure  and  appraise 
the  financial  results.  It  is  fortunate  for  the  American  college  that,  owing 
to  its  entire  lack  of  proper  factory  practice,  there  is  no  way  by  which  its 
friends  or  the  community  can  know  how  far  its  actual  efficiency  falls  below 
its  nominal  efficiency. 

Many  highminded  and  splendid  teachers  have  found  fault  with  me 
because  I  have  continually  compared  the  conduct  and  results  of  the  Ameri- 
can college  with  those  of  the  American  factory.  I  must  admit  that  the  com- 
parison is  unfair — to  the  factory  1  The  American  factory  is  honestly  and 
intelligently  seeking,  day  by  day,  to  perfect  its  factory  practice  and  to  an- 
alyze and  measure  its  business,  and  to  obtain  better  business  conduct  and 
results.  The  American  college  for  years  has  scorned  the  idea  that  it  was  in 
business,  or  could  need  factory  practice  or  any  new  units  of  internal  valua- 
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tion;  or  that  it  needed  to  analyze  the  educational  conduct  of  its  factory  in 
order  to  insure  adequate  educational  results. 

It  is  evident  that  the  American  college  has  some  important  points  in 
common  with  the  American  factory.  Therefore  let  us  now  dispassionately 
analyze  the  college  after  the  manner  of  a  cost  accountant,  and  ascertain  if 
thereby  does  not  lie  our  way  out  of  some  of  our  worst  difficulties.  Admitted- 
ly the  American  college  is  thirty  years  behindhand  in  the  race.  Thirty  years ! 
A  long  record  of  administrative  and  educational  failure,  inefficiency  and 
waste!  What  this  has  meant  to  the  country,  the  college  and  the  student 
will  be  referred  to  in  a  later  article.  It  crops  out  in  every  complaint  which  we 
read  against  the  college  and  its  course;  and  nowhere  more  forcibly  than  in 
President  Woodrow  Wilson's  address  upon  the  Spirit  of  Learning,  which  is 
reproduced  in  this  number  of  The  American  College.  But  the  American 
factory  has  made  gxxxi  progress  in  administrative  efficiency  during  these 
thirty  years,  and  will  gladly  come  to  the  aid  of  the  college,  which  so  sorely 
needs  assistance  from  some  source  outside  of  itself.  Therefore  let  us  analyze 
the  problems  of  the  conduct  of  the  American  college  in  the  light  of  the  ex- 
perience of  the  American  factory.  We  could  not  have  a  better  g^ide.  We 
shall  find  it  a  rich  field  which  it  will  take  much  discussion  to  cover  adequately. 

Pursuing  the' accountant's  method  already  referred  to,  we  look  first  at 
the  objects  and  functions  of  the  college.  The  American  college  and  uni- 
versity should  consider  themselves  as  the  servants  of  the  commonwealth  and 
the  capstones  of  its  system  of  compulsory  and  practically  free  education,  and 
should  be  eager  to  search  out  and  apply  the  best  methods  of  organization 
and  factory  practice  discoverable  by  careful  search.  The  college  is  no  longer 
the  principal  divinity  school  of  a  denomination  nor  the  chief  seat  of  theo- 
logical instruction  of  a  colony.  The  influence  and  duties  of  the  American 
college  are  not  limited  by  state  lines,  and  its  eye  should  be  single  to  its  duty 
as  a  great  public  servant.  When  the  cost  accountants  and  business  administrators 
and  college  experts  undertake  the  devising  of  a  complete  statistical  and  factory 
cost  accounting  system  for  the  American  college,  it  must  be  with  the  highest 
ideal  of  the  public  servant  clearly  before  them.  They  must  also  carefully  an- 
alyze the  demands  which  this  will  make  upon  every  factor  which  enters  into 
the  proper  solution  of  the  problems  of  higher  education  in  our  country  to-day. 
Thus  the  first  step  in  inaugurating  a  complete  college  analysis,  conduct  and 
cost  account  will  be  a  thorough  analysis  and  statement  of  the  college's  own 
character,  duties  and  functions,  and  of  the  elements  of  its  educational  power. 

The  second  step  will  require  us  to  analyze  and  determine  what  kind  or 
kinds  of  finished  product  this  educational  factory  should  turn  out.  Evidently 
this  product  should  be  the  strong,  clean,  cultured  and  successful  citizen  and 
problem  solver,  considered  in  his  relations  toward  the  state,  the  community 
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and  the  home.  Stated  in  a  broad  way,  the  function  of  the  American  college 
is  not  merely  or  chiefly  to  turn  out  diploma  holders  or  rank  men,  but  to 
so  act  upon  every  individual  student  that  he  shall  find  himself  while  in  col- 
lege, if  he  has  not  already  found  himself  in  an  earlier  stage  of  his  education ; 
and  then  that  there  shall  be  developed  one  hundred  per  cent  of  the  physical, 
mental  and  moral  possibilities  latent  within  him  as  a  strong,  efficient,  cul- 
tured and  highminded  citizen  and  problem  solver,  who  shall  be  regardful 
of  and  be  capable  and  willing  to  perform  his  duties  toward  his  common- 
wealth, his  business  or  profession,  and  in  and  to  his  home  and  social  circle 
and  to  those  who  are  dependent  upon  or  associated  with  him  therein.  The 
college  cannot  get  blood  out  of  a  stone,  nor  make  a  silken  purse  out  of  a 
sow's  ear.  It  can  get  only  the  one  hundred  per  cent  of  attainment  which  its 
material  is  capable  of;  but  in  studying  that  material  the  college  must  have  a 
conduct  system  which  will  cause  it  to  regard  its  own  failures  and  short- 
comings rather  than  its  wealth  and  size  and  notoriety.  Its  standard  must  be 
the  one  hundred  per  cent  of  possible  attainment  of  the  individual  student; 
and  it  should  always  be  striving  to  attain  this  standard,  even  if  it  is  merely 
an  ideal  standard.  The  college  constantly  preaches  about  its  own  educa- 
tional idealism.  Let  it  practice  what  it  preaches.  It  must  adopt  a  high 
standard  for  its  finished  product.  It  must  seek  to  install  an  analysis,  con- 
duct and  cost  system  which  will  let  it  know,  if  possible,  how  far  the  college 
forces,  individually  and  collectively,  did  their  work  well  yesterday,  or  last 
week,  or  last  term  or  last  year,  upon  indiznduals,  and  by  and  in  departments, 
or  courses,  or  research,  or.  in  any  other  particular  which  shall  be  found  im- 
portant to  enable  the  institution  to  do  one  hundred  per  cent  work  and  to 
turn  out  finished  products  of  the  highest  type,  at  the  same  time  that  it  per- 
forms the  duties  which  it  owes  as  a  public  servant.  It  may  be  necessary, 
therefore,  for  it  to  define  the  qualities  and  qualifications  of  the  ideal  citizen 
and  problem  solver,  and  set  these  up  as  standards  with  which  to  compare 
the  ordinary  student  citizen.  Possibly  the  American  college  could  do  no 
greater  work  for  education,  good  government  and  good  citizenship  than  to 
thus  define  and  make  clear  what  should  constitute  the  perfect  American  man 
or  woman. 

The  third  step  is  to  analyze  the  productive  processes  or  changes  by  which 
the  American  college  is  tlius  to  develop  its  student  citizens.  These  are  three- 
fold in  their  nature,  physical,  mental  and  moral,  all  under  the  control  of  a 
fourth,  the  administration.    A  little  later  these  will  be  considered  at  length. 

As  a  fourth  step,  we  find  that  these  physical,  mental  and  moral  changes 
are  to  be  wrought  by  three  distinct  agencies  or  in  three  distinct  departments ; 
the  college  curriculum,  the  college  community  life  and  the  college  home  life; 
each  working  in  a  different  manner  and  upon  different  planes  of  the  lives  of 
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the  student  citizens,  severally  and  collectively.  We  shall  treat  these  more 
fully  a  little  later. 

Fifth,  after  we  shall  have  thus  analyzed  the  purposes  of  the  college, 
the  nature  of  its  product,  the  changes  which  it  should  produce  therein,  and 
the  processes  by  which  these  changes  are  to  be  brought  about — and  only 
then — shall  we  be  in  a  position  to  understand  and  study  the  financial  phases 
of  the  account. 

Let  us  now  consider  more  at  length  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  constit- 
uent parts  of  the  college  analysis,  conduct  and  cost  or  statistical  system, 
and  see  how  closely  they  resemble  the  same  system  as  applied  to  the  pro- 
ducing and  marketing  of  metallic  copper  or  to  the  conduct  of  an  electric 
power  plant.  Each  element  of  every  one  of  these  subdivisions  of  the  Ameri- 
can college  statistical  system  must  be  analyzed  in  the  same  general  way  as 
in  the  American  factory.  Let  us  then  consider  very  briefly  the  physical, 
mental  and  moral  characteristics  which  the  ideal  college  course  should  fix 
in  each  student  citizen.  Throughout  this  discussion  I  use  the  word  moral 
not  merely  as  distinguished  from  immoral,  but  rather  as  covering  affirma- 
tive character  and  positive  moral  strength. 

On  the  physical  side  the  college  course  should  seek  to  insure  that  each 
student  citizen,  man  or  woman,  should  leave  college  with  not  only  a  perfect 
physique  for  the  hardships  of  after  life,  but  also  with  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  his  or  her  physical  nature  or  functions,  and  his  or  her  <iuties  to 
himself  or  herself  as  an  individual  and  to  those  who  may  be  associated  with 
or  dependent  upon  him  or  her.  Therefore  in  the  department  of  physical 
instruction  the  statistical  system  should  so  conduct  the  business  of  education 
as  (a)  to  correct  any  imperfect  physical  condition  with  which  the  individual 
entered  college;  (b)  to  produce  the  best  possible  physical  growth  and  im- 
provement in  each  individual  during  the  four  years  of  the  course;  and  (c) 
to  fit  for  the  greatest  possible  usefulness  and  happiness  after  the  college 
doors  have  closed  upon  the  student  and  the  real  work  and  duties  of  life  have 
commenced. 

These  objects  in  the  physical  development  and  education  would  be  at- 
tained e.  g.  ( I )  by  thorough  physical  examinations  at  entrance,  at  frequent  in- 
tervals during  the  course,  and  at  its  end,  so  that  a  full  knowledge  of  each 
student's  physical  conditions  throughout  the  course  and  at  its  end  might  be 
had.  Upon  request  these  examinations  might  be  continued  throughout  life 
if  desired.  It  would  add  interest  to  a  graduate's  return  at  commencement 
if  his  reports  upon  his  physical  condition  could  be  brought  down  to  date. 
These  examinations  should  not  be  perfunctory  but  should  be  made  the  basis 
upon  which  would  be  insured  (2)  the  exercise  necessary  to  perfect  and 
maintain  a  good  physique  for  the  battle  of  life,  and  (3)  a  fair  amount  of 
the  recreation,  amusement  and  student  competition,  which  should  enliven 
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these  years  and  offset  and  prepare  for  hard  intelligent  labor.  Many  students 
need  to  have  physical  enjo)rment  and  good  health  forced  upon  them.  But 
(4)  there  must  also  be  thorough  instruction  in  hygiene,  physiology  and  the 
other  branches  necessary  to  make  the  young  citizen  an  intelligent  judge 
of  matters  of  health  in  himself  and  in  those  dependent  upon  him  in  after 
life.  In  other  words,  the  college  should  provide  for  each  student  a  good 
physique,  and  a  broad  knowledge  of  his  or  her  physical  functions,  duties  and 
requirements. 

On  the  mental  side  the  college  should  consider  the  various  mental  char- 
acteristics which  it  should  engender  or  foster  in  each  student  citizen.  It 
should  improve  as  much  as  possible  his  accuracy  of  mental  action  and  ver- 
bal expression,  his  knowledge  of  the  common  English  and  other  branches 
in  which  he  may  be  deficient,  his  determination  to  master  obscure  points 
and  readiness  to  do  extra  work  if  necessary  to  master  his  subject,  his  ability 
to  form  an  independent  judgment  and  to  logically  maintain  the  same.  It 
should  insure  that  he  knows  how  to  study,  what  to  study,  when  to  study 
and  why  to  study.  It  should  aim  to  train  his  memory  in  different  ways  and 
for  different  ends,  to  raise  his  intellectual  ideals,  to  tone  down  his  mental 
faults  and  tone  up  his  mental  weaknesses.  It  should  teach  observation,  con- 
centration, mental  selection  and  arrangement.  It  should  train  him  in  pub- 
lic speaking  and  debate,  and  give  a  working  knowledge  of  the  duties  which 
as  a  cultured  citizen  he  owes  to  the  public.  It  should  make,  as  it  were,  a 
chart  of  the  mental  side  of  each  student,  and  be  ready  with  the  proper  edu- 
cational forces  and  men  to  develop  the  mentality  of  each  individual  to  one 
hundred  per  cent  of  its  possibility.  It  should  aim  for  mental  sanity  and 
strength  as  well  as  knowledge.  When  the  educational  experts  shall  agree 
upon  the  technical  details  of  these  mental  qualifications,  the  cost  accountant 
will  find  ways  of  fitting  them  into  the  conduct  of  the  educational  business 
of  the  college,  and  even  suggest  new  units  of  educational  internal  valuation. 

On  the  moral  side  the  college  should  also  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
moral  strength  and  weaknesses  of  each  student — a  chart,  as  it  were — ^show- 
ing what  ultimate  moral  power  he  is  capable  of,  and  designed  to  bring  out 
one  himdred  per  cent  of  this  capability.  It  should  find  new  units  by  which 
to  measure  its  own  shortcomings  in  failing  to  turn  out  students  in  whom 
there  have  been  developed  to  the  greatest  extent  the  highest  forms  of  punc- 
tuality, alacrity,  honor,  truthfulness,  highmindedness,  faithfulness,  cleanness 
of  thought,  heart,  language  and  action,  candor,  courtesy,  determination, 
perseverance,  thoroughness,  and  a  willingness  to  serve  in  the  state,  in  the 
community,  business  or  profession,  and  in  the  home;  and  all  the  other  qual- 
ities which  go  to  give  perfect  moral  strength  and  character.  It  will  not  be 
difficult  to  analyze  and  formulate  the  changes  necessary  to  bring  about  physi- 
cal improvement,  and  the  processes  by  which  these  changes  shall  be  wrought. 
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It  will  be  somewhat  more  difficult  thus  to  state  the  mental  changes  and  the 
processes  to  be  used  to  bring  them  about.  It  will  be  most  difficult  of  all 
to  state  and  evaluate  the  moral  changes  and  the  ways  in  which  they  shall 
be  accomplished.  But  if  the  educational  experts  can  agree  upon  the  techni- 
cal details  which  it  is  their  function  to  decide  upon,  the  business  alumni  can 
collaborate  yj^ith  the  cost  accountants  and  devise  a  system  which  will  insure 
the  proper  conduct  of  the  business,  the  application  of  the  units,  and  the  meas- 
urement of  educational  results. 

Fourthly,  these  educational  changes  must  be  accomplished  through  three 
distinct  agencies,  the  college  curriculum,  the  college  community  life  and  the 
college  home.  It  will  likewise  be  necessary  to  carefully  analyze  these  three 
agencies,  and  then  to  determine  their  functions  and  possibilities  in  working 
out  an  improved  conduct  system  of  the  college  factory.  Indeed  these  agen- 
cies, and  especially  the  college  community  life  and  the  college  home  life, 
are  the  chief  fields  which  need  careful  analysis  and  study,  and  the  chief 
places  for  improvement.  Much  money  and  effort  could  be  saved  and  many 
physical,  mental  or  moral  failures  averted  if  the  college  would  but  study 
and  know  the  college  community  and  home  lives.  It  is  here  that  the  chief 
waste  of  the  course  is  made.  I  have  frequently  pointed  out  that  the  ordi- 
nary college  prescribes  only  about  five  courses  of  three  hours  each  per  week 
of  class  work  or  lecture  work.  This  is  about  15-168  of  the  week  for  38 
weeks  per  year.  To  be  perfectly  fair,  let  us  assume  that  this  is  ten  per  cent 
of  the  student's  total  time  for  a  year.  In  recent  times  the  chief  loss  of  power 
and  results,  physical,  mental  and  moral,  has  occurred  in  the  college  commu- 
nity and  college  home.  It  is  upon  these  that  the  college  cost  accountant  must 
fix  his  attention.  It  is  here  that  the  greatest  improvement  in  the  conduct 
of  the  college  business  must  be  brought  about.  For  many  students  the  chief 
educational  effects  of  the  course  is  contained  in  their  college  community  and 
home  lives  and  not  in  their  classroom  life.  Thus  the  college,  through  its 
failure  to  institute  a  proper  statistical  system  for  conducting  its  educational 
business,  for  thirty  years  has  made,  and  is  still  making  a  daily  failure  in 
two  of  its  three  productive  processes.  For  thirty  years  the  duty  of  the  col- 
lege has  been  just  at  this  point.  The  college  has  done  everything  but  the 
right  and  simple  thing.  It  has  never  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  American  factory 
and  learned  how  to  conduct  its  business.  Moreover,  it  has  found  fault  with 
everything  but  the  right  thing.  It  has  never  found  fault  with  its  own  lack 
of  good  factory  practice  and  of  an  adequate  and  intelligent  statistical  system. 

But  to  the  cost  of  properly  conducting  the  productive  processes  of  the 
college  must  be  added  the  "over-head  charges" ;  in  this  case  principally  those 
of  administration.  These  must  grow  as  the  college  grows  in  size  or  intricacy 
and  in  other  ways.    But  good  administration,  and  good  administration  only, 
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will  make  possible  a  satisfactory  conduct  of  the  educational  factory  and  in- 
sure adequate  educational  results  therefrom. 

The  statistical  system  should  so  fit  into  the  financial  as  to  show  what 
would  be  the  cost  of  giving  such  a  broad  analysis  and  supervision,  physical, 
mental  and  moral,  during  the  college  life,  and  such  a  splendid  physical,  men- 
tal and  moral  preparation  for  after  life.  This  could  be  covered  by  the  most 
simple  factory  cost  accounting.  If  we  find  that  to-day  the  treasurer  of  the 
athletic  committee  honestly  accounts  for  the  $100,000  of  athletic  receipts 
from  football,  baseball  and  other  sports,  and  shows  how  they  have  been  paid 
out  for  coaches,  trainers,  rubbers-down,  and  athletic  paraphernalia  and  other 
expenses  for  the  athletic  few,  we  may  make  sure  that  we  are  confining  our- 
selves to  a  trustee's  or  an  executor's  account,  and  not  to  the  account  of  a 
proprietor  who  wishes  to  show  what  have  been  the  conduct  and  results  of 
his  plant,  capital  and  working  force.  We  may  be  sure  that  this  is  not  the 
kind  of  cost  accounting  which  the  American  college  might  learn  from  the 
American  factory. 

It  now  becomes  possible  to  see  what  relation  the  financial  bears  to  the 
educational  side  of  the  college  statistical  or  cost  accounting  system.  Assume 
for  example  that  it  aimually  requires  $100,000  to  provide  the  best  possible 
physical  examinations,  supervision,  recreation  and  education  for  1,000 
undergraduates  in  a  given  college,  and  that  the  college  has  but  $25,000 
with  which  to  do  this  work.  In  that  case  the  American  factory  would  say 
that  there  are  four  courses  open  to  the  college,  any  one  of  which  might 
be  followed:  (a)  a  further  sum  of  $75,000  must  be  raised;  or  (b)  the  course 
must  be  so  changed  and  such  economies  and  improvements  must  be  intro- 
duced that  $25,000  will  do  the  work  which  has  theretofore  required  $100,000; 
or  (c)  the  number  of  students  must  be  reduced  from  1,000  to  250;  or  (d) 
the  college  must  candidly  confess  that  it  cannot  do  more  than  twenty-five 
per  cent  of  the  work  which  it  would  like'to  do,  and  which  as  a  public  ser- 
vant it  ought  to  do  in  order  to  turn  out  100  per  cent  citizens  and  problem 
solvers.  If  the  college  had  a  fairly  complete  analysis,  conduct  and  cost  ac- 
count, it  might  be  possible  intelligently  to  introduce  economies  at  various 
points,  or  to  change  some  courses,  or  to  get  in  a  set  of  students  who  did  not 
require  the  same  kind  of  expenditure  in  order  to  produce  corresponding  edu- 
cational results,  or  in  some  other  way  to  make  the  $25,000  go  much  further. 
If  the  college  problem  was  thus  resolved  into  all  its  constituent  parts  by  means 
of  a  proper  analyzing  and  statistical  system,  it  would  be  possible  by  shift- 
ing and  changing  to  make  the  $25,000  accomplish  much  more  than  at  pres- 
ent, because  it  could  be  made  to  work  to  better  advantage  and  along  more 
philosophical  and  economical  lines,  especially  in  connection  with  the  college 
community  and  home  lives. 

In  like  manner  on  the  mental  side,  when  the  intellectual  traits,  capa- 
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bilities  and  shortcomings  of  various  students  have  been  grouped  together 
and  studied,  it  will  be  possible  to  tell  very  closely  what  is  the  average  cost  of 
giving  a  proper  and  complete  intellectual  training  to  i,ooo  students  treated 
as  individuals.  When  we  have  set  off  against  this  the  amount  of  income 
actually  available  for  this  purpose,  we  shall  still  have  a  choice  of  the  same 
four  courses  if  the  income  does  not  equal  the  educational  requirements. 

In  the  third  department,  that  of  moral  improvement,  somewhat  the  same 
questions  will  be  met  and  must  be  decided  along  very  much  the  same  lines. 
When  such  an  examination  and  analysis  of  every  part  of  the  college  and 
its  course  have  been  made,  and  a  complete  statistical  system  has  been  de- 
vised and  put  in  operation,  it  will  be  possible  to  keep  close  watch  upon  most 
of  the  educational  and  financial  details  of  conducting  the  college,  and  to 
judge  fairly  of  educational  and  financial  results — almost  day  by  day.  But 
as  the  college  is  neither  a  monied  nor  a  business  corporation,  and  not  con- 
ducted to  make  money,  its  statistical  system  must  be  kept  strictly  devoted 
to  educational  units  and  results  with  the  financial  results  as  a  necessary,  but 
incidental  evil. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  discuss  many  important  ways  in  which  the 
American  factory  can  give  additional  assistance  to  the  American  college  in 
arranging  the  conduct  of  its  business  through  a  proper  analysis,  conduct  and 
cost  account.  Some  things  can  be  taken  bodily  from  ordinary  factory  prac- 
tice ;  some  will  have  to  be  materially  modified ;  -while  other  things  must  be 
thought  out  as  new  propositions  never  applied  in  an  ordinary  factory,  and 
introduced  for  the  first  time  in  the  educational  factory. 

In  the  next  number  of  The  American  College  will  be  discussed  some 
of  the  disastrous  results  of  our  failure  to  institute  earlier  a  scientific  and  in- 
telligible statistical  system  in  the  American  college,  and  suggestions  will  be 
made  as  to  how  it  should  now  be  elaborated  and  introduced. 


CHANGE  OF  EMPHASIS  IN  PRESENT 

COLLEGE  LIFE 

By  CHARLES  P.  THWING,  LL.D. 

PRB8IOBNT  OP  WB8TBRN  RBSBRVB  UNIVBRStTY  AND  AOBLBBRT  COLLBOB 

The  college  world,  like  the  world  of  finance  commerce  industry  and  of 
material  force  of  every  sort,  is  not  stable.  It  exists  in  a  constant  state  of 
flux  and  of  flow.  Out  of  this  instability  are  emerging  new  facts,  new 
forces  and  new  relations  of  old  forces  and  facts. 

Among  such  changes  are  some  six  which  seem  to  possess  a  somewhat 
peculiar  significance. 

Changes  which  relate  to  mere  numbers  are  at  the  present  time  taking 
on  special  meanings.  Perhaps  the  more  -suggestive  of  these  changes  is  the 
determination  of  some  colleges,  like  Vassar,  to  limit  their  numbers.  Here- 
after the  limit  of  numbers  at  Vassar  is  to  be  one  thousand  students.  This 
determination  is  made  as  a  matter  of  experiment  and  for  a  limited  period. 
The  action  is  taken  at  Vassar  for  primarily  local  reasons.  "Our  lack  of 
room  and  facilities  for  more,  the  conditions  of  life  in  town,  often  with  in- 
adequate  accommodations,  to  which  students  are  forced  and  our  need  to 
adjust  ourselves  after  our  rapid  growth,  all  seem  adequate  grounds  for 
our  action,"  says  the  President.  But  these  reasons  have  an  application  far 
outside  the  walls  of  Vassar  College.  Other  colleges  also  lack  room  and 
facilities;  other  colleges  suffer  from  inadequate  accommodations;  other  col- 
leges, too,  do  need  to  adjust  themselves  to  and  after  a  rapid  growth.  But,, 
be  it  said,  other  colleges — if  they  recognize  the  conditions  which  beset  them — 
are  not  inclined  to  act  upon  them  as  has  Vassar.  Other  colleges,  moreover, 
perhaps  do  not  recognize  these  conditions  which  do  actually  affect  them. 
Vassar  has  been  at  once  brave  and  wise. 

The  increasing  number  of  women,  also,  who  desire  to  enter  college  is 
manifest  in  another  form.  The  colleges  open  both  to  women  and  to  men  are 
showing  a  greater  growth  in  the  number  of  women  attending  than  of  men. 
The  peril  is  possibly  to  be  feared  that  some  coeducational  colleges  will 
cease  to  be  coeducational  and  become  only  colleges  for  women.  This 
peril  different  colleges  are  avoiding  in  different  ways.  Certain  ones,  such 
as  Stanford,  are  limiting  the  number  of  women  who  will  be  received.  Other 
colleges  without  putting  up  specific  limitations  find  it  more  difficult,  largely 
by  reason  of  housing,  to  receive  more  women  than  men.  Still  others,  like 
Wesleyan,  are  excluding  women.  The  peril  of  this  great  relative  growth 
emerges  from  two  sides.  It  emerges  both  from  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
women  and  the  decline  in  the  number  of  men.    For  many  men  do  not  wish 
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to  go  to  a  college  in  which  women  outnumber  them.  They  feel  they  do 
not  get  certain  elements  of  college  life  which  are  precious.  Therefore  the 
temptation  to  stay  away  is  strong.  In  many  coeducational  colleges  women 
now  represent  three-fifths  of  all  the  students. 

A  third  element  touching  numbers  is  the  increase  and  the  decline  of 
1  men  entering  certain  callings.  Of  a  recent  class  of  Harvard  College  the 
members  report  their  probable  occupations  as:  business,  one  himdred  and 
thirty-five;  law,  ninety-nine;  engineering,  fifty- four;  teaching,  forty-three; 
mtedicine,  forty-one ;  journalism,  eighteen ;  architecture,  sixteen ;  the  ministry, 
twelve;  and  chemistry,  nine.  Therefore  out  of  a  total  of  four  hundred  and 
twenty-seven,  leaving  out  all  men  whose  callings  are  classed  as  miscellaneous 
and  who  are  undecided,  business  claims  thirty-one  per  cent;  law,  twenty- 
three  per  cent ;  engineering,  twelve  per  cent ;  teaching,  ten  per  cent ;  medicine, 
nine  per  cent;  journalism,  four  per  cent;  architecture,  three  per  cent;  the 
ministry,  two  per  cent;  and  chemistry,  two  per  cent. 

This  change  is  exceedingly  significant.  It  represents  the  vastness  and  di- 
versity of  the  interests  to  which  college  men  are  devoting  their  trained  power 
for  their  whole  life.  The  college  has  ceased  to  be  a  training  school  for  any 
profession;  it  has  become  a  training  school  for  nothing  less  than  life  itself  in 
its  broadest  and  most  vital  relationships. 

Yet  it  should  be  said  that  the  college  does  still  retain  for  many  men 
.  value  as  an  end  in  itself.  There  are  souls  who  interpret  the  college  as  still 
human  and  humanistic.  For  it  is  still  to  them  a  training  school  in  large 
mannerliness  and  manhood.  It  does  serve  to  deepen  individuality  while 
lessening  eccentricity.  It  is  yet  able  to  turn  men  from  caddishness  and  callow- 
ness  into  the  genuine  strength  of  good-fellowship.  It  increases  respect  for 
the  decencies  and  sanctities  of  life. 

In  respect  to  the  education  of  women  there  is  a  further  element  which 
is  not  in  itself  new  but  is  apt  to  excite  public  as  it  has  already  excited  aca- 
demic interest.  It  is  difficult  enough  to  obtain  men  large  in  character,  great 
in  scholarship,  apt  to  teach.  But  it  seems  to  be  yet  more  difficult  to  find 
women  of  this  character.  The  colleges  for  women  differ  in  respect  to  the 
proportion  of  women  and  men  who  compose  their  teaching  staff.  The  policy 
at  Wellesley  which  has  obtained  from  the  beginning  is  that  of  having  only 
women.  But  at  most  colleges  for  girls  both  women  and  men  are  found 
upon  the  teaching  staff.  Yet  the  difficulty  of  finding  women  does  not  seem 
to  diminish  with  the  increase  in  the  number  of  graduates.  President  Tay- 
lor of  Vassar  obliged  to  fill  a  chair  of  mathematics  long  and  ably  held  by 
a  graduate  of  the  college — Professor  Ely — said  in  a  recent  report:  "In  my 
recent  quest  for  a  professor  of  mathematics,  I  gave  every  consideration 
to  the  claims  of  women,  but  in  no  case  could  I  regard  The  candidate  (and 
the  number  interested  was  large)  as  amply  fitted  for  a  full  professorship 
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here,  sometimes  because  of  inexperience,  sometimes  from  wsint  of  acquire- 
ments, sometimes  because  without  evidence  of  adaptability  to  college  life." 
The  experience  of  President  Taylor  is  the  experience  of  most  college  presi- 
dents who  desire  to  secure  wom;en  as  members  of  the  Faculty.  The  reason 
of  this  lack  is  simply:  (i)  the  number  of  women  who  are  willing  to  make 
scholarly  pursuits  in  their  professions  is  much  smaller  than  the  number  of 
men;  (2)  and  some  scholarly  women  prefer  to  become  wives  rather  than 
professors. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  number  of  men  who  are  studying 
Greek.  With  the  vast  increase  in  the  number  of  graduates  of  the  high 
schools  and  of  those  who  are  entering  college,  the  number  of  students  of  Greek  "i 
not  only  does  not  increase  but  actually  diminishes.  In  the  universities  of 
both  English-speaking  nations  Greek  is  having  a  hard  time.  Certain  high 
schools  which  formerly  taught  Greek  are  now  declining  to  teach  it.  In  a 
somewhat  famous  preparatory  school  attended  only  by  boys  of  the  supposed 
better  classes  only  four  students  are  beginning  Greek  and  three  of  these  begin 
it  in  obedience  to  parental  command.  The  general  reason  of  this  condi- 
tion lies  in  the  vast  increase  of  the  subjects  which  are  to  be  taught  in  the 
high  school  and  in  the  college.  Yet  be  it  said  that  a  means  of  escape  is 
being  found  by  the  colleges  in  the  giving  of  courses  in  elementary  Greek 
themselves.  Several  of  the  most  scholarly  institutions  are  now  teaching  the 
elements  of  this  language.  There  is,  of  course,  as  much  reason  for  teach- 
ing elementary  Greek  in  the  college  as  for  teaching  elementary  French  or 
German.  One  can  be  well  assured  that  there  is  to  be  a  saving  remnant  which 
will  not  desert  the  language  in  which  Plato  and  Aristotle  reasoned.  Homer 
and  Aeschylus  sang  and  Socrates  spoke.  Some  colleges,  too,  are  giving 
Greek  courses  in  English  upon  such  subjects  as  "The  Influence  of  Greek 
Life  and  Thought." 

A  further  change  is  also  apparent.  This  change  is  well  indicated  by  a 
letter  which  the  late  Bishop  Mandell  Creighton  wrote  to  a  friend,  in  which 
he  said:  "I  mean  that  in  our  university  days  we  could  say  that  success  at 
the  university  meant  success  afterwards.  But  this  is  no  longer  the  case. 
Life  itself  is  the  great  educator;  and  character  becomes  daily  more  import-  ' 
ant  than  attainments.  As  educational  methods  have  improved,  their  value 
has  grown  smaller.  I  find  myself  choosing  men  for  posts  solely  with  regard 
to  their  proved  capacity;  and  I  am  struck  by  the  small  connection  between 
that  and  their  university  distinction.  It  used  not  to  be  so;  the  two  used  to 
be  closely  connected.  I  cannot  quite  account  for  the  difference."*  The 
interpretation  which  Bishop  Creighton  gave  ten  years  ago  is  quite  unlike 
that  which  Macaulay  in  a  great  speech  in  Parliament  two  generations  ago 
made:     "It  seems  to  me  that  there  never  was  a  fact  proved  by  a  larger 

*Life  and  Letters  of  Wendell  Creighton,  Vol.  11,  Pg.  108. 
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mass  of  evidence,  or  a  more  unvaried  experience  than  this:  that  men  who 
distinguish  themselves  in  their  youth  above  their  contemporaries  ahnost  al- 
ways keep,  to  the  end  of  their  lives,  the  start  which  they  have  gained.  This 
experience  is  so  vast  that  I  should  as  soon  expect  to  hear  any  one  question 
it  as  to  hear  it  denied  that  arsenic  is  poison,  or  that  brandy  is  intoxi- 
cating. Look  at  the  Church  or  at  the  Bar.  Look  at  Parliament  from  the 
time  that  parliamentary  government  began  in  this  country — from  the  days 
of  Montaigue  and  St.  John  and  those  of  Canning  and  Peel.  Look  to  India. 
The  ablest  man  who  ever  governed  India  was  Warren  Hastings;  and  was  he 
not  in  the  first  rank  at  Westminster  ?  The  ablest  civil  servant  I  ever  knew  in 
India  was  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe ;  and  was  he  not  of  the  first  standing  at  Eton  ? 
The  most  eminent  member  of  the  aristocracy  who  ever  governed  India  was 
Lord  Wellesley.  What  was  his  Eton  reputation?  What  was  his  Oxford 
reputation?  ....  The  general  rule  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  men 
who  were  first  in  the  competition  of  the  schools  have  been  first  in  the  com- 
petition of  the  world." 

What  is  the  cause  of  the  great  change  which  has  passed  over  the  Ameri- 
can no  less  than  the  English  universities  in  the  course  of  two  generations? 
Why  is  it  that  distinction  in  college  is  no  longer  an  accurate  prophecy  of 
distinction  in  life?  The  reason  seems  to  me  to  lie  in  the  large  increase  in 
the  relationships  of  the  college  itself.  The  college  itself  is  no  longer  a  school 
of  ancient  classics  and  mathematics.  The  subjects  of  instruction  have  vastly 
changed  and  the  methods  of  instruction,  also,  have  become  more  human. 
While  this  change  has  been  going  on  life  itself  also  beyond  academic  walls 
has  vastly  magnified  itself,  becoming  more  elaborate  and  more  complex.  It 
therefore  becomes  more  and  more  difficult  to  make  a  close  connection  be- 
tween the  training  of  the  college  and  the  opportunities  of  life.  General 
ability,  general  fitness  and  general  character  count  for  far  more  in  winning 
success  in  life  than  formerly.  These  general  qualities  are  trained  by  the 
general  elements  of  the  college  and  not  by  the  specific  forces  and  conditions 
of  the  curriculum. 

In  a  still  broader  relation  a  great  change  is  coming  over  the  colleges 
in  the  transfer  of  the  interest  of  a  college  education  from  being  an  end  in 
itself  to  being  a  means  for  an  end.  The  value  of  an  education  as  an  educa- 
tion was  more  thoroughly  appreciated  in  the  earlier  time.  It  embodied  a 
condition  rather  than  a  force.  It  represented  a  state  into  which  young  men 
of  good  parts  and  of  good  family  fortune  should  enter.  It  had  some  but 
not,  possibly,  a  very  specific  relation  to  a  future  calling.  At  the  present 
time  men  are  coming  to  college  for  the  specific  purpose  of  preparing  them- 
selves to  study  law  or  medicine  or  architecture.  The  utilitarian  character 
of  the  age  is  touching  the  college,  as  it  has  touched  every  other  department 
of  life. 
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PRBSIDBNT  PRINCETON  UNIVBRSITY 

We  have  fallen  of  late  into  a  deep  discontent  with  the  college,  with  the 
life  and  the  work  of  the  undergraduates  in  our  yniversities.  It  is  an  honor- 
able discontent,  bred  in  us  by  devotion,  not  by  captiousness  or  hostility  or 
by  an  unreasonable  impatience  to  set  the  world  right.  We  are  not  critics, 
but  anxious  and  thoughtful  friends.  We  are  neither  cynics  nor  pessimists, 
but  honest  lovers  of  a  good  thing,  of  whose  slightest  deterioration  we  are 
jealous.  We  would  fain  keep  one  of  the  finest  instrumentalities  of  our 
national  life  from  falling  short  of  its  best,  and  believe  that  by  a  little  more 
care  and  candor  we  can  do  so. 

The  American  college  has  played  a  unique  part  in  American  life.  So 
long  as  its  aims  were  definite  and  its  processes  authoritative  it  formed  men 
who  brought  to  their  tasks  an  incomparable  morale,  a  capacity  that  seemed 
more  than  individual,  a  power  touched  with  large  ideals.  The  college  has 
been  the  seat  of  ideals.  The  liberal  training  which  it  sought  to  impart  took 
no  thought  of  any  particular  profession  or  business,  but  was  meant  to  re- 
flect in  its  few  and  simple  disciplines  the  image  of  life  and  thought.  Men 
were  bred  by  it  to  no  skill  or  craft  or  calling:  the  discipline  to  which  they 
were  subjected  had  a  more  general  object.  It  was  meant  to  prepare  them 
for  the  whole  of  life  rather  than  for  some  particular  part  of  it.  The  ideals 
which  lay  at  its  heart  were  the  general  ideals  of  conduct,  of  right  living 
and  right  thinking,  which  made  them  aware  of  a  world  moralizeii  by  prin- 
ciple, steadied  and  cleared  of  many  an  evil  thing  by  true  and  catholic  reflec- 
tion and  just  feeling,  a  world,  not  of  interests,  but  of  ideas. 

Such  impressions,  such  challenges  to  a  man's  spirit,  such  intimations  of 
privil^e  and  duty  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  work  and  obligations  of  pro- 
fessional and  technical  schools.  They  cannot  be.  Every  calling  has  its 
ethics,  indeed,  its  standards  of  right  conduct  and  wrongs  its  outlook  upon 
action  and  upon  the  varied  relationships  of  society.  Its  work  is  high  and 
honorable,  grounded,  it  may  be,  in  the  exact  knowledge  which  moralizes 
the  processes  of  thought  and  in  a  skill  which  makes  the  whole  man  service- 
able. But  it  is  notorious  how  deep  and  how  narrow  the  absorptions  of  the 
professional  school  are  and  how  much  they  are  necessarily  concentrated  upon 
the  methods  and  interests  of  a  particular  occupation.  The  work  to  be  done 
in  them  is  as  exact,  as  definite,  as  exclusive  as  that  of  the  oflice  and  the  shop. 
Their  atmosphere  is  the  atmosphere  of  business  and  should  be.  It  does 
not  beget  generous  comradeships  or  any  ardor  of  altruistic  feeling  such  as 

*An  address  delivered  before  The  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Massachusetts. 
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the  college  begets.  It  does  not  contain  that  general  air  of  the  world  of 
science  and  of  letters  in  which  the  mind  seeks  no  special  interest,  but  feels 
every  intimate  impulse  of  the  spirit  set  free  to  think  and  observe  and  listen — 
listen  to  all  the  voices  of  the  mind.  The  professional  school  differs  from  the 
college  as  middle  age  differs  from  youth.  It  gets  the  spirit  of  the  college 
only  by  imitation  or  reminiscence  or  contagion.  This  is  to  say  nothing  to 
its  discredit.  Its  nature  and  objects  are  different  from  those  of  the  college — 
as  legitimate,  as  useful,  as  necessary;  but  different.  The  college  is  the  place 
of  orientation;  the  professional  school  is  the 
object  of  the  college  is  to  liberalize  and  moralize 
sional  school  is  to  train  the  powers  to  a  special 
vocational  study. 

I  am,  of  course,  using  the  words  liberalize  and  moralize  in  their  broad- 
est significance,  and  I  am  very  well  aware  that  I  am  speaking  in  the  terms 
of  an  ideal,  a  conception,  rather  than  in  the  terms  of  realized  fact.  I  have 
spoken,  too,  of  what  the  college  did  "so  long  as  its  aims  were  definite  and 
its  processes  authoritative,"  •  as  if  I  were  thinking  of  it  wholly  in  the  past 
tense  and  wished  to  intimate  that  it  was  once  a  very  effective  and  ideal 
thing,  but  had  now  ceased  to  exist ;  so  that  one  would  suppose  that  I  thought 
the  college  lost  out  of  our  life  and  the  present  a  time  when  such  influences 
were  all  to  seek.  But  that  is  only  because  I  have  not  been  able  to  say  every- 
thing at  once.  Give  me  leave  and  I  will  slowly  write  in  the  phrases  which 
will  correct  these  impressions  and  bring  a  true  picture  to  light. 

The  college  has  lost  its  definiteness  of  aim,  and  has  now  for  so  long  a 
time  affected  to  be  too  modest  to  assert  its  authority  over  its  pupils  in  any 
matter  of  prescribed  study  that  it  can  no  longer  claim  to  be  the  nurturing 
mother  it  once  was;  but  the  college  is  neither  dead  nor  moribund,  and  it 
has  made  up  for  its  relaxed  discipline  and  confused  plans  of  study  by  many 
notable  gains,  which,  if  they  have  not  improved  its  scholarship,  have  im- 
proved the  health  and  practical  morals  of  the  young  gentlemen  who  resort 
to  it,  have  enhanced  their  vigor  and  quickened  their  whole  nature.  A  freer 
choice  of  studies  has  imparted  to  it  a  stir,  an  air  of  freedom  and  indi- 
vidual initiative,  a  wealth  and  variety  of  instruction  which  the  old  col- 
lege altogether  lacked.  The  development  of  athletic  sports  and  the  immoder- 
ate addiction  of  undergraduates  to  stimulating  activities  of  all  sorts,  academic 
and  unacademic,  which  improve  their  physical  habits,  fill  their  lives  with 
interesting  objects,  sometimes  important,  and  challenge  their  powers  of  or- 
ganization and  practical  management,  have  unquestionably  raised  the  tone 
of  morals  and  of  conduct  in  our  colleges  and  have  given  them  an  interesting, 
perhaps  valuable,  connection  with  modem  society  and  the  broader  popular 
interests  of  the  day.  No  one  need  regret  the  breaking  up  of  the  dead  levels 
of  the  old  college,  the  introduction  and  exaltation  of  modem  studies,  or  the 
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general  quickening  of  life  which  has  ni:ade  our  youngsters  more  manly  fel- 
lows, if  less  docile  pupils.  There  had  come  to  be  something  rather  narrow 
and  dull  and  morbid,  no  doubt,  about  the  old  college  before  its  day  was  over. 
If  we  gain  our  advances  and  excessive  reaction  and  changes  which  change 
too  much,  we  at  least  gain  them,  and  should  be  careful  not  to  lose  the  ad- 
vantage of  them. 

Nevertheless,  the  evident  fact  is  that  we  have  now  for  a  long  genera- 
tion devoted  ourselves  to  promoting  changes  which  have  resulted  in  all  but 
complete  disorganization,  and  it  is  our  plain  and  immediate  duty  to  form 
our  plans  for  reorganization.  We  must  re-examine  the  college,  reconceive 
it,  reorganize  it.  It  is  the  ^|wt  of  our  intellectual  life  as  a  nation.  It  is 
not  only  the  instrumentality  tfifoughr^vhich  we  must  effect  all  the  broad 
preliminary  work  which  underlies  sound  scholarship;  it  is  also  our  chief 
instrumentality  of  catholic  enlightenment,  our  chief  means  for  giving  wide- 
spread stimulation  to  the  whole  intellectual  life  of  the  country  and  supply- 
ing ourselves  with  men  who  shall  both  comprehend  their  age  and  duty  and 
know  how  to  serve  them  supremely  well.  Without  the  American  college  our 
young  men  would  be  too  exclusively  shut  in  to  the  pursuit  of  individual  in- 
terests, would  lose  the  vital  contacts  and  emulations  which  awaken  them  to 
those  larger  achievements  and  sacrifices  which  are  the  highest  objects  of 
education  in  a  country  of  free  citizens,  where  the  welfare  of  the  common- 
wealth springs  out  of  the  character  and  the  informed  purpose  of  the  private 
citizens.  The  college  will  be  found  to  lie  somewhere  very  near  the  heart  of 
American  social  training  and  intellectual  moral  enlightenment. 

The  process  is  familiar  to  everyone  by  which  the  disintegration  was 
brought  about  which  destroyed  the  old  college  with  its  fixed  discipline  and 
ordered  life  and  gave  us  our  present  problem  of  reorganization  and  recovery. 
It  centered  in  the  break  up  of  the  old  curriculum  and  the  introduction  of  the 
principle  that  the  student  was  to  select  his  own  studies  from  a  great  variety 
of  courses,  as  great  a  variety  as  the  resources  of  the  college  and  the  supply 
of  teachers  available  made  possible.  But  the  change  could  not  in  the  nature 
of  things  stop  with  the  plan  of  study.  It  held  at  its  heart  a  tremendous  im- 
plication; the  implication  of  full  manhood  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  and  all 
the  untrammeled  choices  of  manhood.  The  pupil  who  was  mature  and 
well  informed  enough  to  study  what  he  chose  was  also  by  necessary  implica- 
tion mature  enough  to  be  left  free  to  do  what  he  pleased,  to  choose  his  own 
associations  and  ways  of  life  outside  the  curriculum-  without  restraint  or  sug- 
gestion; and  the  varied,  absorbing  college  life  of  our  day  sprang  up  as  the 
natural  offspring  of  the  free  election  of  studies. 

There  went  along  with  the  relaxation  of  rule  as  to  what  undergradu- 
ates should  study,  therefore,  an  almost  absolute  divorce  between  the  studies 
and  the  life  of  the  college,  its  business  and  its  actual  daily  occupations.    The 
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teacher  ceased  to  look  upon  himself  as  related  in  any  responsible  way  to  the 
life  of  his  pupils,  to  what  they  should  be  doing  and  thinking  of  between 
one  class  exercise  and  another,  and  conceived  his  whole  duty  to  have  been 
performed  when  he  had^  given  his  lecture  and  afforded  those  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  come  the  opportunity  to  hear  and  heed  it  if  they  chose.  The 
teachers  of  this  new  regime,  moreover,  were  most  of  them  trained  for  their 
teaching  work  in  German  universities,  or  in  American  universities  in  which 
the  methods,  the  points  of  view,  the  spirit,  and  the  object  of  the  German 
universities  were,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  reproduced.  They  think 
of  their  pupils,  therefore,  as  men  already  disciplined  by  sortie  general  train- 
ing such  as  the  German  gymnasium  gives,  and  seeking  in  the  university 
special  acquaintance  with  particular  studies,  as  introduction  to  special  fields 
of  information  and  inquiry.  They  have  never  thought  of  the  university  as 
a  community  of  teachers  and  pupils;  they  think  of  it,  rather,  as  a  body  of 
teachers  and  investigators  to  whom  those  may  resort  who  seriously  desire 
specialized  kinds  of  knowledge.  They  are  specialists  imported  into  an  Amer- 
ican system  which  has  lost  its  old  point  of  view  and  found  no  new  one  suit- 
able to  the  needs  and  circumstances  of  America.  They  do  not  think  of 
living  with  their  pupils  and  affording  them  the  contacts  of  culture;  they  arc 
only  accessible  to  them  at  stated  periods  and  for  a  definite  and  limited  ser- 
vice ;  and  their  teaching  is  an  interruption  to  their  favorite  work  of  research. 
Meanwhile,  the  constituency  of  the  college  has  wholly  changed.  It  is 
not  only  the  bookish  classes  who  now  send  their  sons  to  college,  but  also 
the  men  of  business  and  of  affairs,  who  expect  their  sons  to  follow  in  their 
own  footsteps  and  do  work  with  which  books  have  little  connection.  In  the 
old  days  of  which  I  have  spoken  most  young  men  who  went  to  coU^je  ex- 
pected to  enter  one  or  other  of  the  learned  professions,  expected  to  have  to 
do  with  books  and  some  of  the  more  serious  kinds  of  learning  all  their  lives. 
Books  were  their  proper  introduction  to  the  work  that  lay  before  them; 
learning  was  their  natural  discipline  and  preparation.  But  nowadays  the 
mien  who  are  looking  forward  to  the  learned  professions  are  in  a  minority 
at  college.  Most  undergraduates  come  out  of  an  atmosphere  of  business  and 
wish  a  breeding  which  is  consonant  with  it.  They  do  not  wish  learning. 
They  wish  only  a  certain  freshening  of  their  faculties  for  the  miscellaneous 
contacts  of  life,  a  general  acquaintance  with  what  men  are  doing  and  saying 
in  their  own  generation,  a  certain  facility  in  handling  themselves  and  in  get- 
ting on  with  their  fellows.  They  are  much  more  interested  in  the  incidental 
associations  of  college  life  than  in  the  main  intellectual'  occupations  of  the 
place.  They  want  to  be  made  men  of,  not  scholars ;  and  the  life  led  at  col- 
lege is  as  serviceable  for  that  as  any  of  the  tasks  set  in  the  class  room.  *  If 
they  want  what  the  formal  teaching  offers  them  at  all,  it  is  for  some  definite 
and  practical  purpose  connected  with  the  calling  they  expect  to  follow,  the 
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business  they  expect  to  engage  in.  Such  pupils  are  specially  unsuitable  for 
such  teachers. 

Here,  then,  is  our  situation.  Here  is  the  little  world  of  teachers  and 
pupils,  athletic  associations,  musical  and  literary  clubs,  social  organizations 
and  societies  for  amusement,  class  room  and  playground,  of  which  we  must 
make  analysis,  out  of  which  we  must  get  a  new  synthesis,  a  definite  aim, 
and  new  processes  of  authoritative  direction,  losing  nothing  that  has  been 
gained,  recovering  what  has  been  lost.  All  the  fresh  elements  we  have  gained 
are  valuable,  many  of  the  new  points  of  view  are  those  from  which  we  must 
look  upon  the  whole  task  and  function  of  the  college  if  we  would  see  it 
truly;  but  we  have  fallen  upon  an  almost  hopeless  confusion  and  an  utter 
dispersion  of  energy.  We  must  pull  the  whole  inorganic  thing  together 
under  a  new  conception  of  what  the  college  must  be  and  do. 

The  chief  and  characteristic  mistake  which  the  teachers  and  governors 
of  our  colleges  have  made  in  these  latter  days  has  been  that  they  have  de- 
voted themselves  and  their  plans  too  exclusively  to  the  business,  the  very 
commonplace  business,  of  instruction,  to  well-conceived  lectures  and  ap- 
proved class  room  method,  and  have  not  enough  regarded  the  life  of  the 
mind.  The  mind  does  not  live  by  instruction.  It  is  no  prolix  gut  to  be 
stuffed.  The  real  intellectual  life  of  a  body  of  undergraduates,  if  there  be 
any,  manifests  itself,  not  in  the  class  room,  but  in  what  they  do  and  talk 
of  and  set  before  themselves  as  their  favorite  objects  between  classes  and 
lectures.  You  will  see  the  true  life  of  a  college  in  the  evenings,  at  the  dinner 
table  or  beside  the  fire  in  the  groups  that  gather  and  the  men  that  go  off 
eagerly  to  their  work,  where  youths  get  together  and  let  themselves  go  upon 
their  favorite  themes — in  the  effect  their  studies  have  upon  them  when  no 
compulsion  of  any  kind  is  on  them  and  they  are  not  thinking  to  be  called 
to  a  reckoning  of  what  they  know. 

The  effects  of  learning  are  its  real  tests,  the  real  tests  alike  of  its  validity 
and  of  its  efficacy.  The  mind  can  be  driven,  but  that  is  not  life.  Life  is 
voluntary  or  unconscious.  It  is  breathed  in  out  of  a  sustaining  atmosphere. 
It  is  shaped  by  environment.  It  is  habitual,  continuous,  productive.  It  does 
not  consist  in  tasks  performed,  but  in  powers  gained  and  enhanced.  It  can- 
not be  communicated  in  class  rooms  if  its  aims  and  end  is  the  class  room.  In- 
struction is  not  its  source,  but  only  its  incidental  means  and  medium. 

Here  is  the  key  to  the  whole  matter:  the  object  of  the  college,  as  we 
have  known  and  used  and  loved  it  in  America,  is  not  scholarship  (except  for 
the  few,  and  for  them  only  by  way  of  introduction  and  first  orientation)  but 
the  intellectual  and  spiritual  life.  Its  life  and  discipline  are  meant  to  be  a 
process  of  preparation,  not  a  process  of  information.  By  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  life  I  mean  the  life  which  enables  the  mind  to  comprehend  and  make 
proper  use  of  the  modern  world  and  all  its  opportunities.    The  object  of  a 
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liberal  training  is  not  learning  but  discipline  and  the  enlightenment  of  the 
mind.  The  educated  man  is  to  be  discovered  by  his  point  of  view,  by  the 
temper  of  his  mind,  by  his  attitude  towards  life  and  his  fair  way  of  thinking. 
He  can  see,  he  can  discriminate,  he  can  combine  ideas  and  perceive  whither 
they  lead;  he  has  insight  and  comprehension.  His  mind  is  a  practised  in- 
strument of  appreciation.  He  is  more  apt  to  contribute  light  than  heat  to 
discussion,  and  will  oftener  than  another  show  the  power  of  uniting  the  ele- 
ments of  a  difficult  subject  in  a  whole  view;  he  has  the  knowledge  of  the 
world  which  no  one  can  have  who  knows  only  his  own  generation  or  only 
'     his  own  task. 

What  we  should  seek  to  impart  in  our  colleges,  therefore,  is  not  so  much 
learning  itself  as  the  spirit  of  learning.  You  can  impart  that  to  young  men ; 
and  you  can  impart  it  to  them  in  the  three  or  four  years  at  your  disposal. 
It  consists  in  the  power  to  distinguish  good  reasoning  from  bad,  in  the  power 
to  digest  and  interpret  evidence,  in  a  habit  of  catholic  observation  and  a 
preference  for  the  non-partisan  point  of  view,  in  an  addiction  to  clear  and 
logical  processes  of  thought  and  yet  an  instinctive  desire  to  interpret  rather 
than  to  stick  in  the  letter  of  the  reasoning,  in  a  taste  for  knowledge  and  a 
I  deep  respect  for  the  integrity  of  the  human  mSnd.  It  is  citizenship  of  the  / 
\  world  of  knowledge,  but  not  ownership  of  it.  The  scholar  is  the  owner  of 
its  varied  plots,  in  severalty. 

If  we  recognize  and  accept  these  ideas,  this  conception  of  the  function 
and  the  possibilities  of  the  college,  there  is  hope  of  a  general  understanding 
and  accommodation.  At  present  there  is  a  fundamental  misunderstanding. 
The  teachers  in  our  colleges  are  men  of  learning  and  conceive  it  their  duty 
to  impart  learning ;  but  their  pupils  do  not  desire  it ;  and  the  parents  of  their 
pupils  do  not  desire  it  for  them.  They  desire  something  else  which  the 
teacher  has  little  thought  of  giving,  generally  thinks  it  no  part  of  his  function 
to  give.  Many  of  the  parents  of  our  modern  undergraduates  will  frankly 
tell  you  that  what  they  want  for  tbeir  sons  is  not  so  much  what  they  will  get 
in  the  class  room  as  something  else,  which  they  are  at  a  loss  to  define,  which 
they  will  get  from  the  associations  of  college  life;  and  many  more  would 
say  the  same  thing  if  they  were  equally  ingenuous.  I  know  what  they  mean, 
and  I  am  free  to  say  that  I  sympathize  with  them.  They  understand  that  all 
that  their  boys  get  in  the  class  room  is  instruction  in  certain  definite  bodies 
of  knowledge;  that  all  that  they  are  expected  to  bring  away  from  their  lec- 
tures and  recitations  is  items  of  learning.  They  have  consorted  with  college 
men,  if  they  are  not  college  bred  themselves,  and  know  how  very  soon  items 
of  knowledge  slip  away  from  them,  no  matter  how  faithful  and  diligent 
they  may  have  been  in  accumulating  them  when  they  were  students.  They 
observe  that  that  part  of  the  college  acquisition  is  very  soon  lost.  College 
graduates  will  tell  you  without  shame  or  r^ret,  within  ten  years  of  their 
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graduation,  that  they  remember  practically  nothing  of  what  they  learned 
in  the  class  room ;  and  yet  in  the  very  same  breath  they  will  tell  you  that  they 
would  not  have  lost  what  they  did  get  in  college  for  anything  in  the  world; 
and  mten  who  did  not  have  the  chance  to  go  to  college  will  everywhere  be 
found  to  envy  them,  perceiving  that  college  bred  men  have  something  which 
they  have  not. 

What  have  they  got,  if  learning  is  to  be  left  out  of  the  reckoning? 
They  have  got  manliness,  certainly,  esprit  de  corps,  the  training  of  generous 
comradeship,  a  notable  development  of  their  social  faculties  and  of  their 
powers  of  appreciation;  and  they  have  lived  under  the  influence  of  mental 
tasks  of  greater  or  less  difficulty,  have  got  from  the  class  room  itself,  from 
a  quiet  teacher  here  and  there,  some  intimation,  some  touch  of  the  spirit  of 
learning.  If  they  have  not,  they  have  got  only  what  could  no  doubt  be  got 
from  association  with  generous,  self-respecting  young  men  anywhere.  At- 
tendance on  the  exercises  of  the  college  was  only  a  means  of  keeping  them 
together  for  four  years,  to  work  out  their  comradeships  and  their  mutual 
infections. 

I  said  just  now  that  I  S3anpathized  with  men  who  said  that  what  they 
wanted  for  their  sons  in  college  was  not  what  they  got  in  the  class  room  so 
much  as  what  they  got  from  the  life  and  association  of  the  place;  but  I 
agree  with  them  only  if  what  is  to  be  got  in  the  class  room  is  nothing  more 
than  items  of  knowledge  likely  to  be  quickly  lost  hold  of.  I  agree  with  them ; 
but  I  see  clearly  what  they  are  blindly  feeling  after.  They  should  desire 
chiefly  what  their  sons  are  to  get  out  of  the  life  and  associations  of  the  place ; 
but  that  life  and  those  associations  should  be  freighted  with  things  they  do 
not  now  contain.  The  processes  of  life,  the  contagions  of  association,  are 
the  only  things  that  have  ever  got  any  real  or  permanent  hold  on  men's 
minds.  These  are  the  conducting  media  for  every  effect  we  seek  to  work 
on  the  human  spirit.  The  undergraduate  should  have  scholars  for  teachers. 
They  should  hold  his  attention  steadily  upon  great  tested  bodies  of  knowl- 
edge, and  should  insist  that  he  make  himself  acquainted  with  them,  if  only 
for  the  nonce.  But  they  will  give  him  nothing  he  is  likely  to  carry  with 
him  through  life  if  they  stop  with  formal  instruction,  however  thorough  or 
exacting  they  may  make  it.  Their  permanent  effects  will  be  wrought  upon 
his  spirit.  Their  teaching  will  follow  him  through  life  only  if  they  reveal 
to  him  the  meaning,  the  significance,  the  essential  validity  of  what  they  are 
about,  the  motives  which  prompt  it,  the  processes  which  verify  it.  They 
will  rule  him,  not  by  what  they  know  and  inform  him  of,  but  by  the  spirit 
of  the  things  they  expound.  And  that  spirit  they  cannot  convey  in  any 
formal  manner.  They  can  convey  it  only  atmospherically,  by  making  their 
ideals  tell  in  some  way  upon  the  whole  spirit  of  the  place. 

How  shall  their  pupils  carry  their  spirit  away  with  them,  or  the  spirit 
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of  the  things  they  teach,  if  beyond  the  door  of  the  class  room  the  atmos- 
phere will  not  contain  it?  College  is  a  place  of  initiation.  Its  effects  are 
atmospheric.  They  are  wrought  by  lIHPression,  by  association,  by  emulation. 
The  voices  which  do  not  penetrate  beyond  the  doors  of  the  class  room  are 
lost,  are  ineffectual,  are  void  of  consequence  and  power.  No  thought  will 
obtain  or  live  there  for  the  transmission  of  which  the  prevailing  atmosphere 
is  a  nonconducting  medium.  If  young  gentlemen  get  from  their  years  at 
coU^e  only  manliness,  esprit  de  corps,  a  release  of  their  social  gifts,  a 
training  in  give  and  take,  a  catholic  taste  in  men,  and  the  standards  of  true 
sportsmen,  they  have  gained  much,  but  they  have  not  gained  what  a  college 
should  give  them.  It  should  give  them  insight  into  the  things  of  the  mind  and 
of  the  spirit,  a  sense  of  having  lived  and  formed  their  friendships  amidst  the 
gardens  of  the  mind  where  grows  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil,  a  consciousness  of  having  taken  on  them  the  vows  of  true  enlighten- 
ment and  of  having  undergone  the  discipline,  never  to  be  shaken  off,  of  those 
who  seek  wisdom  in  candor,  with  faithful  labor  and  travail  of  spirit. 

These  things  they  cannot  get  from  the  class  room  unless  the  spirit  of 
the  class  room  is  the  spirit  of  the  place  as  well  and  of  its  life;  and  that  will 
never  be  until  the  teacher  comes  out  of  the  class  room  and  makes  himself 
a  part  of  that  life.  Contact,  companionship,  familiar  intercourse  is  the  law 
of  life  for  the  mind.  The  comradeships  of  undergraduates  will  never  breed 
the  spirit  of  learning.  The  circle  must  be  widened.  It  must  include  the 
older  men,  the  teachers,  the  men  for  whom  life  has  grown  more  serious  and 
to  whom  it  has  revealed  more  of  its  meanings.  So  long  as  instruction  and 
life  do  not  merge  in  our  colleges,  so  long  as  what  the  undergraduates  do  and 
what  they  are  taught  occupy  two  separate,  airtight  compartments  in  their 
consciousness,  so  long  will  the  collie  be  ineffectual. 

Looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  at  which  I  stand  in  all  that  I  have 
been  saying,  some  of  the  proposals  made  in  our  day  for  the  improvement  of 
the  college  seem  very  strangely  conceived.  It  has  been  proposed,  for  exan>- 
ple,  to  shorten  the  period  of  general  study  in  college  to  (say)  two  years, 
and  let  the  student  who  has  gone  the  distance  our  present  sophomores  have 
gone  enter  at  once  upon  his  professional  studies  or  receive  his  certificate  of 
graduation.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  those  who  have  formulated  this  pro- 
posal never  really  knew  a  sophomore  in  the  flesh.  They  say,  simply,  that 
the  studies  of  our  present  sophomores  are  as  advanced  as  the  studies  of  sen- 
iors were  in  the  great  days  of  our  grandfathers  and  that  most  of  our  present 
sophomores  are  as  old  as  our  grandfathers  were  when  they  graduated  from 
the  pristine  college  we  so  often  boast  of;  and  I  dare  say  that  is  all  true 
enough.  But  what  they  do  not  know  is,  that  our  sophomore  is  at  the  age 
of  twenty  no  more  mature  than  the  sophomore  of  that  previous  generation 
was  at  the  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen.    The  sap  of  manhood  is  rising  in 
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hini»  but  it  has  not  yet  reached  his  head.  It  is  not  what  a  man  is  studying 
that  makes  him  a  sophomore  or  a  senior;  it  is  the  stage  the  coll^;e  process 
has  reached  in  him.  A  college,  the  American  college,  is  not  a  body  of  stud- 
ies ;  it  is  a  process  of  development.  It  takes,  if  oiu-  observation  can  be  trusted, 
at  least  four  years  for  the  completion  of  that  process,  and  all  four  of  those 
years  must  be  college  years.  They  cannot  be  school  years;  they  cannot  be 
combined  with  school  years.  The  school  process  is  an  entirely  different  one. 
The  college  is  a  process  of  slow  evolution  from  the  schoolboy  and  the  school- 
boy's mental  attitude  into  the  man  and  his  entirely  altered  view  of  the  world. 
It  can  be  accomplished  only  in  the  college  environment.  The  environment 
is  of  the  essence  of  the  whole  effect. 

If  you  wish  to  create  a  college,  therefore,  and  are  wise,  you  will  seek 
to  create  a  life.  We  have  allowed  ourselves  to  grow  very  anxious  and  to 
feel  very  helpless  about  college  athletics.  They  play  too  large  a  part  in  the 
life  of  the  undergraduate,  we  say;  and  no  doubt  they  do.  There  are  many 
other  things  which  play  too  large  a  part  in  that  life,  to  the  exclusion  of 
intellectual  interests  and  the  dissipation  of  much  excellent  energy:  amuse- 
ments of  all  kinds,  social  preoccupations  of  the  most  absorbing  sort,  a  mul- 
titude of  activities  which  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  discipline 
and  enlightenment  of  the  mind.  But  that  is  because  they  are  left  a  free  field. 
Life  at  college  is  one  thing,  the  work  of  the  college  another,  entirely  separate 
and  distinct.  The  life  is  the  field  that  is  left  free  for  athletics  not  only,  but 
also  for  every  other  amusement  and  diversion.  Studies  are  no  part  of  that 
life,  and  there  is  no  competition.  Study  is  the  work  which  interrupts  the 
life,  introduces  an  embarrassing  and  inconsistent  element  into  it.  The  fac- 
ulty has  no  part  in  the  life;  it  organizes  the  interruption,  the  interference. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  there  are  not  a  great  many  undergraduates  seri- 
ously interested  in  study,  or  that  it  is  impossible  or  even  difficult  to  make 
the  majority  of  them,  the  large  majority,  pass  the  tests  of  the  examinations. 
It  is  only  saying  that  the  studies  do  not  spring  out  of  the  life  of  the  place 
and  are  hindered  by  it,  must  resist  its  influence  if  they  would  flourish.  I  have 
no  jealousy  of  athletics;  it  has  put  wholesome  spirit  into  both  the  physical 
and  the  mental  life  of  our  undergraduates.  There  are  fewer  morbid  bo3rs  in 
the  new  college  which  we  know  than  there  were  in  the  old  college  which  our 
fathers  knew;  and  fewer  prigs,  too,  no  doubt.  Athletics  are  indispensable  to 
the  normal  life  of  young  men,  and  are  in  themselves  wholesome  and  delight- 
ful, besides.  In  another  atmosphere,  the  atmosphere  of  learning,  they  could 
be  easily  subordinated  and  assimilated.  The  reason  they  cannot  be  now  is 
that  there  is  nothing  to  assimilate  them,  nothing  by  which  they  can  be  digest- 
ed. They  make  their  own  atmosphere  unmolested.  There  is  no  direct  com- 
petition. 

The  same  thing  may  be  said,  for  it  is  true,  of  all  the  other  amusements 
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and  all  the  social  activities  of  the  little  college  world.  Their  name  is  legion ; 
they  are  very  interesting;  most  of  them  are  in  themselves  quite  innocent  and 
legitimteite;  many  of  them  are  thoroughly  worth  while.  They  now  engross 
the  attention  and  absorb  the  energies  of  most  of  the  finest,  most  spirited, 
most  gifted  youngsters  in  the  undergraduate  body,  men  fit  to  be  scholars 
and  masters  in  many  fields,  and  for  whom  these  small  things  are  too  trivial 
a  preparation.  They  would  not  do  so  if  other  things  which  would  be  certain 
to  grip  these  very  men  were  in  competition  with  them,  were  known  and 
spoken  of  and  pervasive  in  the  life  of  the  college  outside  the  class  room; 
but  they  are  not.  The  field  is  clear  for  all  these  little  activities,  as 
it  is  clear  for  athletics.  Athletics  has  no  serious  competitor  except 
these  amusements  and  pretty  engrossments;  they  have  no  serious 
competitor  except  athletics.  The  scholar  is  not  in  the  game.  He 
keeps  modestly  to  his  class  room  and  his  study,  and  must  be  looked  up  and 
asked  questions  if  you  would  know  what  he  is  thinking  about.  His  influ- 
ence can  be  set  going  only  by  the  deliberate  effort  of  the  undergraduate  him- 
self who  looks  him  up  and  stirs  him.  He  deplores  athletics  and  all  the  other 
absorbing  non-academic  pursuits  which  he  sees  drawing  the  attention  of 
his  pupils  off  from  study  and  serious  preparation  for  life,  but  he  will  not 
enter  into  competition  with  them.  He  has  never  dreamed  of  such  a  thing; 
and,  to  tell  the  truth,  the  life  of  the  place  is  organized  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  it  hardly  possible  for  him  to  do  so.  He  is  therefore  withdrawn  and 
ineffectual. 

It  is  the  duty  of  university  authorities  to  make  of  the  collie  a  society, 
of  which  the  teacher  will  be  as  much,  and  as  naturally,  a  member  as  the 
undergraduates.  When  that  is  done  these  other  things  will  fall  into  their  nat- 
ural places,  their  natural  relations.  Young  men  are  capable  of  great  enthusi- 
asms for  older  men  whom  they  have  learned  to  know  in  some  human,  unarti- 
ficial  way,  whose  quality  they  have  tasted  in  unconstrained  conversation,  the 
energy  and  beauty  of  whose  characters  and  aims  they  have  learned  to  appreci- 
ate by  personal  contact ;  and  such  enthusiasms  are  often  among  the  strongest 
and  most  lasting  influences  of  their  lives.  You  will  not  gain  the  affection 
of  your  pupil  by  anything  you  do  for  him,  impersonally,  in  the  class  room. 
You  may  gain  his  admiration  and  vague  appreciation,  but  he  will  tie  to  you 
only  for  what  you  have  shown  him  personally  or  given  hin^  in  intimate  and 
friendly  service. 

Certain  I  am  that  it  is  impossible  to  rid  our  colleges  of  these  things 
that  compete  with  study  and  drive  out  the  spirit  of  learning  by  the  simple 
device  of  legislation,  in  which,  as  Americans,  we  have  so  childish  a  confi- 
dence; or,  at  least,  that,  if  we  did  succeed  in  driving  them  out,  did  set  our 
house  in  order  and  sweep  and  garnish  it,  other  equally  distracting  occu- 
pants would  crowd  in  to  take  their  places.     For  the  house  would  be  empty. 
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There  must  be  life  as  well  as  study.  The  question  is  not  of  what  are  we  to 
empty  it,  but  with  what  must  we  fill  it?'  We  must  fill  it  with  the  things  of 
the  mind  and  of  the  spirit;  and  that  we  can  do  by  introducing  into  it  men 
for  whom  these  things  are  supremely  interesting,  the  main  objects  of  life 
and  endeavor,  teachers  who  will  not  seem?  pedagogues,  but  friends,  and  who 
can  by  the  gentle  infection  of  friendliness  make  thought  a  general  contagion. 
Do  that ;  create  the  atmosphere  and  the  contacts  of  a  society  made  up  of  men 
young  and  old,  mature  and  adolescent,  serious  and  gay,  and  you  will  create 
an  emulation,  a  saturation,  a  vital  union  of  parts  in  a  comn^n  life,  in  which 
all  questions  of  subordination  and  proportion  will  solve  themselves.  So  soon 
as  the  things  which  now  dissipate  and  distract  and  dissolve  our  college  life 
feel  the  things  which  should  coordinate  and  regulate  and  inspire  it  in  direct 
contact  with  them,  feel  their  ardor  and  their  competition,  they  will  fall  into 
their  proper  places,  will  become  pleasures  and  cease  to  be  occupations,  will 
delight  our  undergraduate  days,  but  not  monopolize  them.  They  are  ex- 
aggerated now  because  they  are  separated  and  do  not  exchange  impulses  with 
those  greater  things  of  whose  presence  they  are  sometimes  hardly  conscious. 

No  doubt  there  are  many  ways  in  which  this  vital  association  may  be 
effected,  but  all  wise  and  successful  ways  will  have  this  in  common,  that 
they  will  abate  nothing  of  the  freedom  and  self-government  which  have  so 
quickened  and  purified  our  colleges  in  these  recent  days  of  change,  will  have 
no  touch  of  school  surveillance  in  them.  You  cannot  force  companionships 
upon  undergraduates,  if  you  treat  them  like  men.  You  can  only  create  the 
conditions,  set  up  the  organization,  which  will  make  them  natural.  The 
scholar  should  not  need  a  statute  behind  him.  The  spirit  of  learning  should 
not  covet  the  support  of  the  spirit  and  organization  of  the  nursery.  It  will 
prevail  of  its  own  grace  and  power  if  you  will  but  give  it  a  chance,  a  con- 
ducting mediimi,  an  air  in  which  it  can  move  and  breathe  freely  without 
effort  or  self-consciousness.  If  it  cannot,  I,  for  one,  am  unwilling  to  lend  it 
artificial  assistance.  It  must  take  its  chances  in  the  competition  and  win  on 
its  merits,  under  the  ordinary  rules  of  the  game  of  life,  where  the  most  inter- 
esting man  attracts  attention,  the  strongest  personality  rules,  the  best  or- 
ganized force  predominates,  the  most  admirable  thing  wins  allegiance.  We 
are  not  seeking  to  force  a  marriage  between  knowledge  and  pleasure ;  we  are 
simply  trying  to  throw  them  a  great  deal  together  in  the  confidence  that  they 
will  fall  in  love  with  one  another.  We  are  seeking  to  expose  the  under- 
graduate when  he  is  most  susceptible  to  the  best  and  most  stimulating  influ- 
ences of  the  university  in  the  hope  and  belief  that  no  sensible  fellow  fit  for 
a  career  can  resist  the  infection. 

My  plea,  then,  is  this — that  we  now  deliberately  set  ourselves  to  make 
a  home  for  the  spirit  of  learning,  that  we  reorganize  our  colleges  on  the  lines 
of  this  simple  conception,  that  a  college  is  not  only  a  body  of  studies  but  a 
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mode  of  association;  that  its  courses  are  only  its  formal  side,  its  contacts 
and  contagions  its  realities.  It  mtTst  become  a  commiunity  of  scholars  and 
pupils — a  free  community  but  a  very  real  one,  in  which  democracy  may  work 
its  reasonable  triumphs  of  accommodation,  its  vital  processes  of  union.  I 
am  not  suggesting  that  young  men  be  dragooned  into  beccwning  scholars  or 
tempted  to  become  pedants  or  have  any  artificial  compulsion  whatever  put 
upon  them,  but  only  that  they  be  introduced  into  the  high  society  of  uni- 
versity ideals,  be  exposed  to  the  hazards  of  stimulating  friendships,  be  intro- 
duced into  easy  comradeships  of  the  republic  of  letters.  By  this  means  the 
class  room  itself  might  some  day  come  to  seem  a  part  of  life. 
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PRB8XDBNT  if  A8SACHU8BTT8  IN8TITUTB  OP  TBCHNOLOQY 

As  I  am  necessarily  somewhat  of  a  stranger  to  you,  it  seems  not  inap- 
propriate that  I  should  give  some  indication  of  my  creed  as  an  educator, 
and  so  reveal  the  ideal  that  I  should  like  to  see  made  real  in  this  institute. 
The  creed  has  at  any  rate  the  merit  of  brevity:  it  can  easily  be  stated  for 
present  purposes  in  three  or  four  articles. 

The  first  article  is  one  that  is  common  to  almost  every  modem  creed 
and  it  is  to  the  effect  that  the  end  of  education  is  to  fit  men  to  deal  with  the 
affairs  of  life  honestly,  intelligently,  and  efficiently.  That,  like  many  an- 
other commonplace  in  creeds,  is  one  that  is  almost  deliberately  ignored  in 
much  of  common  practice.  It  should  be  applied  thoughtfully  and  rigorously 
as  a  test  of  every  element  in  the  scheme  of  your  educational  system.  We  must 
try  to  fit  man  for  life  and  for  life  that  is  as  abundant  and  complete  as  possi- 
ble. We  must  have  due  regard  to  professional  skill  but  especially  in  such  an 
institute  as  this  must  we  avoid  the  danger  of  supposing  that  we  have  to 
think  only  of  a  man's  professional  equipment.  Clearly  no  man  can  be 
merely  an  engineer,  or  an  architect,  or  a  professor.  He  owes  other  duties  to 
society  that  are  in  no  sense  inferior.  In  the  relations  of  domestic  life,  or  in 
the  larger  family  of  a  city  or  a  state,  he  must  constantly  move  and  act.  In 
these  spheres  powers  must  be  exercised  that  may  require  cultivation  and  train- 
ing just  as  much  as  any  others ;  and  if  a  student  has  not  brought  them  up  to 
a  reasonable  standard  of  excellence  then,  whatever  be  his  professional  skill, 
he  is  no  more  than  an  ill-educated  man. 

My  second  article  is  that  in  the  higher  education  of  a  large  and  increas- 
ing section  of  the  community  science  should  play  a  very  prominent  if  not  a 
leading  part.  Many  a  fierce  battle  has  been  waged  during  the  (^ration  of 
scene  shifting  in  the  great  theater  of  education.  Those  who  were  schooled 
exclusively  in  the  "older  learning"  had  it  so  long  their  own  way  that  they 
come  naturally  to  r^;ard  themselves  as  Levites  in  charge  of  the  ark  of  culture 
and  to  look  upon  any  criticism  as  an  unwarrantable  intrusion  not  worthy  of 
their  serious  attention.  However  in  due  time  the  champions  of  modem  lit- 
erature and  humanism  became  strong  enough  to  issue  a  challenge  and  in  the 
fight  that  ensued  many  a  hard  blow  had  already  been  stmck,  when  the  fray 
was  complicated  by  the  advent  of  a  somewhat  ragged  army  with  "modem 
science"  on  its  banner.  The  noise  and  din  of  the  battle  have  well  nigh  died 
away  by  this  time — ^although  occasionally  a  belated  combatant  fires  a  shot 
or  shouts  derision  at  an  enemy — ^real  or  imagined.  In  general  however  it 
has  come  to  be  recognized  as  absurd  to  set  up  a  claim  to  the  mcmopoly  of  cul- 
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ture — if  I  may  be  permitted  to  use  that  much-abused  word  widely  for  breadth 
and  openness  of  mind  and  sanity  of  judgment.  Native  capacities  and  tastes 
vary  enormously  and  culture  may  be  reached  by  many  roads.  Admitting  this 
quite  frankly  I  repeat  that  science  should  play  a  very  imjportant  part  in 
the  education  of  a  large  and  increasing  section  of  the  community.  In  saying 
this  I  am  not  now  thinking  of  the  specialist  to  whom  science  is  a  necessity 
of  his  profession.  I  am  thinking  rather  of  any  one  who  is  to  take  an  active 
and  intelligent  part  in  the  world  of  affairs  to-day — whether  in  business  or  in 
public  life.  Science  has  already  profoundly  changed  the  conditions  of  our 
life  and  it  may  not  be  so  very  long  until  its  method  and  its  spirit  permeate 
our  modes  of  business  and  of  government.  It  must  even  now  be  very  diffi- 
cult for  a  man  who  has  not  acquired  the  scientific  habit  of  mind  by  serious 
scientific  study  to  free  himself  entirely  from  medievalism  and  be  a  really 
modem  man.  For  we  have  to  remember  that  "not  only  is  our  daily  life 
shaped  by  science,  not  only  does  the  prosperity  of  millions  depend  upon  it, 
but  our  whole  theory  of  life  is  being  profoundly  influenced,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  by  the  general  conceptions  that  science  has  forced  upon  us." 

Apart  from  this  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  emphasize  the  claims  of  sci- 
ence in  an  institute  like  this  which  devotes  so  large  a  share  of  its  attention 
to  the  training  of  men  to  deal  successfully  with  these  great  problems  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution  which  the  energy  of  a  great  industrial  nation  makes 
of  paramount  importance.  To-day  it  is  common  knowledge  that  those  are 
mainly  scientific  problems,  altho  half  a  century  ago  when  this  institute  was 
founded  it  was  only  the  far-seeing  that  had  any  glimpse  of  this  and  very 
few  among  these  that  had  any  adequate  conception  of  the  mighty  change 
that  science  would  effect  in  the  industrial  problems  of  the  world.  Where 
such  matters  are  concerned  energy,  courage,  and  doggedness  are  no  longer 
enough  as  they  once  were  to  win  the  fight.  With  science  they  profit  noth- 
ing and  are  no  more  availing  by  themselves  than  is  the  dauntless  courage  of 
the  savage  in  the  face  of  a  modern  gun. 

The  quickness  with  which  the  different  nations  grasped  this  vital  fact 
might  be  used  as  a  touchstone  of  their  intelligence,  and  it  is  almost  pathetic 
to  observe  the  bewilderment  of  some  of  them  who  are  just  awakening  to  the 
knowledge  that  they  must  even  now  face  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth. 
Massachusetts  may  congratulate  itself  on  having  been  amongst  the  first 
to  foresee  the  change,  but  I  hope  that  this  will  not  induce  any  disposition  to 
rest  and  be  thankful  for  the  wisdom  of  our  forefathers.  Here  it  can  not  be 
necessary  to  remind  you  that  the  terrible  battle  of  competition  between  men 
and  between  nations  is  no  passing  phenomenon.  It  does  not  depend  on  con- 
ditions that  are  transitory,  but  on  the  contrary  on  those  that  are  permanent 
and  that  must  always  make  for  keener  competition.  The  only  chance  of 
survival  is  resolutely  to  throw  away  all  weapons  except  the  best  (i.  e.,  the 
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most  scientific) ;  and  the  only  hope  for  long  life  is  not  merely  to  be  strong 
and  well  armed,  bift  to  be  able  to  keep  in  that  condition.  For  this  end  we 
must  train  our  young  men  with  a  view  to  the  future,  and  as  no  one  can  fore- 
see what  a  generation  will  bring  about  our  only  hope  of  safety  is  to  imbue 
them  thoroughly  with  those  fundamental  principles  of  science  and  its  ap- 
plications that  are  permanent  and  that  can  be  put  to  any  need  that  may  arise 
and  not  to  take  up  too  much  time  over  those  details  of  the  professional  prac- 
tice of  to-day  that  may  not  improbably  be  antiquated  to-morrow. 

Next  we  should  constantly  bear  in  mind  that  science  and  culture  must 
be  combined,  i.  e.,  the  two  must  go  hand  in  hand,  science  being  studied  and 
taught  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  for  that  broad  and  liberal  outlook  on  the 
world  that  is  the  mark  of  a  really  cultured  man.  I  hope  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  stop  to  argue  with  anyone  who  thinks  that  science  is  quite  incompe- 
tent to  the  task — for  such  a  stu*vival  of  medievalism  must  surely  be  very 
rare  to-day.  I  take  it  that  the  root  of  culture  (in  any  worthy  sense  of  that 
term)  is  the  possession  of  an  ideal  broad  enough  to  form  the  basis  for  a  sane 
criticism  of  life.  What  study  is  most  conducive  to  this  end  is  a  question  on 
which  there  is  sure  to  be  much  difference  of  opinion,  but  I  suspect  that  the 
subject-matter  of  the  study  is  far  from  the  most  important  element  in  the 
problem.  We  have  only  to  think  of  the  unpromising  materials  from  which* 
our  forefathers  often  derived  such  real  culture  to  be  confirmed  in  this  sus- 
picion, and  to  lean  towards  the  opinion  that  is  the  how  rather  than  the  what 
of  study  that  makes  for  culture.  If  this  be  true  then  it  is  vastly  important, 
for  it  enables  us  to  solve  one  of  the  most  difficult  questions  that  presents 
itself  in  education.  We  cannot  indulge  in  high-flown  schemes  of  general 
culture,  for  here  as  every  where  else  the  avenue  to  success  is  limitation.  The 
practical  question  is  how  to  limit.  The  plausible  and  the  popular  solution  is 
that  a  man  should  be  guided  by  his  aptitudes  and  by  what  those  aptitudes 
should  determine — ^his  special  calling  in  life.  Here,  I  believe  that  for  once 
the  plausible  and  the  popular  is  entirely  right.  It  seems  to  me  obvious  that 
a  man  should  try  to  keep  closely  to  what  will  be  most  useful  to  him  in  life, 
the  only  qualification  (and  of  course  it  is  an  important  one)  being  that  the 
adjective  "useful"  must  not  be  construed  in  any  narrow  sense.  It  is  owing 
to  this  qualification  that  it  appears  absurd  to  allow  almost  complete  free- 
dom of  choice  to  a  mere  youth,  whose  outlook  on  life  is  not  wide  enough 
to  suggest  the  wisest  choice.  I  see  no  reason  however  why  a  man  should 
spend  his  time  in  so-called  "useless"  studies  for  the  sake  of  mental  discipline 
and  culture,  if  he  can  gain  these  excellent  things  in  studies  that  are  more 
"useful"  in  his  calling  no  more  than  I  see  why  a  business  man  should  not 
take  his  exercise  in  walking  towards  his  office  rather  than  in  some  other 
direction.  There  may  of  course  be  several  roads  to  his  office  and  it  may 
be  that  the  shortest  is  not  the  best,  for  it  may  bring  him  there  out  of  breath 
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or  otherwise  so  disabled  that  he  is  linfit  for  business  for  half  the  morning. 
Especially  when  he  is  new  to  the  city  will  he  profit  enormously  by  the  com- 
panionship of  an  accomplished  man  who  can  direct  his  attention  to  the  real 
attractions  of  the  way.  It  is  of  course  highly'  important  to  have  men  that 
can  do  this  well,  and  so  at  the  institute  and  other  similar  places  we  must 
have  men  of  high  rank  and  wide  outlook  who  can  keep  the  highest  ideals 
constantly  before  the  student.  • 

We  need  such  broad  men  as  professors  on  our  staff  for  the  reasons  that 
I  have  indicated  and  because  of  the  incalculable  value  of  breadth  of  view  and 
freedom  from  prejudice  to  the  leader  in  engineering  and  industrial  pursuits. 
But  there  are  other  reasons  than  these.  It  is  true  that  the  first  and  obvious 
duty  of  such  an  institute  as  this  is  to  train  men  for  certain  professions,  and 
particularly  for  those  professions  in  which  science  plays  a  leading  part.  It 
should  however  do  more  than  this ;  it  should  take  its  share  in  the  great  work 
of  getting  the  nation  imbued  with  the  scientific  spirit.  For  this  purpose  the 
schools  of  applied  science  are  stategic  points  of  the  highest  value.  If  you 
can  show  people  the  "practical"  value  of  science  (in  the  narrow  sense  of 
that  ill-used  adjective),  if  you  can  demonstrate  that  it  makes  for  healthier 
and  fuller  life,  for  greater  prosperity  and  greater  happiness,  then  you  will 
•have  some  chance  of  directing  their  attention  to  its  other  aspects.  And  this 
suggests  another  purpose  that  the  institute  should  serve.  It  should  trajn  men 
to  extend  the  bounds  of  knowledge,  not  only  in  the  applications  of  science 
to  industry,  but  in  any  direction  in  which  they  see  opportunity  of  exfending 
them.  I  believe  that  association  with  "practical"  studies  is  one  of  the  best 
things  even  for  the  so-called  unpractical  man  who  intends  to  deal  mainly 
with  the  most  abstract  researches.  Galileo  made  telescopes,  Newton  learned 
practical  mechanics,  Leibnitz  invented  machines,  Kelvin  laid  cables.  And 
so  it  should  cause  no  stu'prise  that  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  size  of  this 
institute  and  take  account  of  the  youthfulness  of  its  graduates  (remembering 
that  only  a  small  proportion  of  them  have  yet  passed  middle  life),  we  find 
that  its  alumni  have  contributed  a  full  share  of  pure  scientific  work  of  the 
first  rank  in  astronomy,  in  chemistry,  in  biology,  and  in  other  departments 
of  learning.  I  hope  that  it  will  always  be  so,  but  to  make  this  possible  a 
continuance  of  fr^nt  rank  men  on  our  staff  is  a  necessity  of  our  being. 

But  of  course  there  are  other  things  than  studies  to  be  considered. 
Above  all  we  must  preserve  in  our  students  the  freshness  and  vigor  of  youth 
and  see  to  it  with  all  care  that  their  natural  powers  of  initiative  are  improved 
and  not  checked  by  our  training.  Outside  the  class  room  we  can  do  this  best 
by  encouraging  a  rational  system  of  athletics  and  a  rational  social  life.  In 
Xenophon  we  are  told  that  "to  ride  horseback  and  to  speak  the  truth"  were 
considered  the  two  essentials  in  the  education  of  a  Persian  gentleman,  and  I 
can  well  believe  that  many  more  elaborate  modern  systems  of  education  are 
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much  less  liberal.  Fortunately  it  is  now  becoming  generally  recognized  that 
a  sound  body  is  the  basis  of  a  sound  mind  and  of  sound  morals  and  that 
men  play  the  game  of  life  better  for  what  they  learn  in  manly  contests  man- 
fully conducted.  It  is  of  course  deplorable,  if  true,  that  the  cult  of  mere 
athleticism  seems  to  be  eating  like  a  canker  into  the  collie  life  of  this  coun- 
try just  as  of  some  older  ones,  but  there  is  comparatively  little  danger  of 
this  abuse  of  a  thing  so  intrinsically  good  in  an  institute  of  technology. 
Here  however  we  need  opportunities  not  only  for  athletics  properly  con- 
ducted, but  for  a  healthy  social  life  amongst  the  students.  Success  in  prac- 
tical life  is  clearly  not  dependent  wholly  or  even  mainly  on  knowledge — 
unless  you  use  the  term  so  widely  as  to  include  the  knowledge  of  men  and  of 
the  world.  It  is  common  experience  here  as  in  the  older  world  that  the  men 
who  make  the  greatest  mark  are  often  those  that  were  quite  unhonored  in  the 
schools.  At  Oxford  or  at  Cambridge*  they  pursued  "a  little  learning  and 
probably  much  more  boating,"  but  whatever  their  shortcomings  in  the  class 
room  they  received  a  wholesome  and  manly  training  from  the  other  influ- 
ences that  were  brought  to  bear  in  their  social  life.  A  great  and  learned 
Cardinal  of  the  Catholic  Church  (that  church  which  has  been  so  rich  in  men 
with  profound  human  insight)  said  that  if  he  had  to  choose  between  sending  a 
young  man  to  a  university  which  made  no  provisions  for  social  life  amongst 
its  students  and  gave  its  degrees  to  any  person  who  passed  an  examination 
in  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  if  he  had  to  choose  between  such  a  university 
and  one  that  had  no  professor  or  examinations  at  all  but  merely  brought  a 
number  of  young  men  together  for  three  or  four  years — if  he  had  to  deter- 
mine which  of  the  two  would  be  the  more  successful  in  training,  moulding, 
enlarging  the  mind,  which  would  send  out  men  the  better  fitted  for  their 
secular  duties,  which  would  produce  the  better  public  men,  men  whose  names 
would  descend  with  honor  to  posterity,  he  would  have  no  hesitation  in  giv- 
ing the  preference  to  that  university  which  simply  did  nothing.  Well  clear- 
ly we  cannot  make  architects  and  engineers  by  doing  nothing;  work  and 
hard  work  too  must  always  be  the  leading  feature  of  a  technical  institute; 
but  I  see  not  the  slightest  reason  why  we  should  not  have  all  the  advantages 
of  a  rational  social  life  amongst  the  students  and  work  as  hard  as  ever. 
Work  is  perhaps  the  one  thing  needful  to  check  these  abuses  of  the  social 
side  of  college  life  which  no  one  who  speaks  with  any  real  knowledge  can 
fail  to  recognize  as  all  too  common.  In  social  matters  tradition  is  all  power- 
ful, and  we  are  fortunate  above  all  else  at  the  institute  in  having  a  tradition 
that  is  thoroughly  wholesome.  This  is  a  tradition  of  seriousness  of  purpose 
and  hard  work,  and  there  is  little  or.  no  tendency  to  set  up  a  wall  of  caste 
which  is  not  an  inconspicuous  feature  in  the  college  life  of  the  older  world 
and  may  perhaps  be  observed  even  here,  and  which  if  allowed  to  stand  is  a 
menace  to  true  citizenship  and  true  democracy. 
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Yale's  Early  Ordinances 

The  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  a  period  of  bitter  religious 
controversy  throughout  New  England,  and  possible  more  bitter  in  Connecti- 
cut than  in  the  Bay  Colonies.  The  church  government  was  more  strict  in 
Connecticut  than  elsewhere,  and  the  question  of  orthodoxy  was  considered 
as  of  vital  importance.  Harvard  was  believed  to  be  falling  away  from  her 
earlier  strictness  and  the  Congregationalists  of  Connecticut  felt  that  it  was 
vital  to  the  best  interests  of  both  church  and  state  that  a  more  conservative 
college  should  be  established  in  Connecticut. 

Rev.  Thomas  Clap,  who  was  Rector  of  Yale  from  1739  to  1745,  and 
President  from  1745  to  1766,  published  a  history  of  Yale  College,  which  is 
especially  valuable  because  he  inserted  at  length  all  important  records  re- 
lating to  the  formation  and  government  of  the  institution.  From  this  history 
it  appears  that  during  the  last  two  decades  of  the  seventeenth  century 
there  had  been  much  discussion  about  the  formation  of  a  new  college,  but 
that  no  formal  action  had  been  taken  upon  the  subject  by  any  general  Con- 
gregational S)mod  in  Connecticut.  President  Clap  says,  page  3,  that  "there 
was  no  publick  Motion  for  the  calling  of  a  formal  Synod,  for  that  pur- 
pose. *  *  *  But  in  the  Mean  Time,  in  the  Lesser  Conventions  of  Min- 
isters, in  Associations  and  Councils  and  in  private  Conversation,  ten  of  the 
principal  Ministers  in  the  Colony  were  nominated  and  agreed  upon  by  a 
general  Consent  both  of  the  Ministers  and  People  to  stand  as  Trustees  or 
Undertakers,  to  found,  erect  and  govern  a  college.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  Min- 
isters so  nominated,  met  at  New  Haven,  and  formed  themselves  into  a  Body 
or  Society  to  consist  of  eleven  Ministers,  including  a  Rector,  and  agreed  to 
Found  a  College  in  the  Colony  of  Connecticut,  which  they  did  at  their  next 
Meeting  at  Branford,  in  the  following  Manner,  viz.  Each  Member  brought 
a  number  of  Books  and  presented  them  to  the  Body ;  and  laying  them  on  the 
Table,  said  these  Words,  or  to  this  effect:  7  give  these  Books  for  the 
Founding  of  a  College  in  this  Colony/  Then  the  Ministers  as  a  Body  took 
possession  of  them;  and  appointed  the  Rev,  Mr,  Russel,  of  Branford,  to  be 
the  Keeper  of  the  Library,  which  then  consisted  of  forty  Volumes  in  Folio. 
Afterwards  other  Books  and  Money  w^e  given  to  this  Association."  But 
it  was  found  that  it  needed  a  charter  so  that  it  might  hold  lands  and  have 
other  legal  rights.  Thereupon  formal  application  was  made  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Colony  for  a  Charter.  "And  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
Design,  James  Fitch  of  Norwich,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Council,  soon  after  the 
Assembly  met,  made  a  formal  Donation  under  his  hand,  predicated  upon 
'the  great  Pains  and  Charge  which  the  Ministers  have  been  at  in  setting  up 
a  collegiate  School;'  and  therefore  in  order  to  encourage  a  Work  so  pleas- 
ing to  God,  and  beneficial  to  Posterity,  he  gave  a  tract  of  land  in  Killingly, 
of  about  600  acres;  all  the  Glass  and  Nails  which  should  be  necessary  to 
build  a  College  House  and  Hall ;  and  promised  to  give  a  more  ample  Convey- 
ance of  the  Land  as  soon  as  it  could  be  resurveyed." 

Yale  College  received  her  first  charter  from  the  General  Assembly  on 
October  9,  1701.  It  seems  to  have  been  thought  wise  not  to  ask  the  King 
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for  a  charter  for  a  college.  Therefore  all  that  was  asked  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  Connecticut  was  the  authorization  of  a  collegiate  school  whose 
presiding  officer  should  be  a  rector  and  not  bear  so  ambitious  a  title  as  presi- 
dent.   In  this  way  a  conflict  with  the  home  government  was  avoided.    . 

The  first  fifty  years  of  Yale  covered  a  period  of  religious  controversy 
which  was  brought  to  a  head  at  the  great  council  of  the  Congregational 
Chiu-ches  held  in  1708  at  Saybrook,  then  the  seat  of  the  Collegiate  School. 
The  position  of  the  colonial  churches  was  there  carefully  defined  in  what  is 
commonly  known  as  the  Saybrook  Platform,  but  which  is  referred  to  in  the 
following  records  as  "The  Rules  of  Church  Discipline  established  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  Constitution  of  the  Churches  of  the  Colony."  About  fourteen 
years  later,  in  1722,  it  was  found  that  Yale's  rector  and  tutor — ^her  whole 
faculty — ^were  about  to  go  to  England  to  be  ordained  as  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England.  They  were  immediately  suspended,  and  ordinances 
were  passed  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  Episcopalian  becoming  asso- 
ciated in  the  future  with  the  college  faculty.  The  provisions  in  this  regard, 
contained  in  the  ordinance  of  November  21,  1753  g^ven  below,  were  in  force 
in  the  college  after  1722.  The  following  extracts  from  President  Clap's 
history  are  exact  copies  of  the  original  in  spelling,  punctuation  and  capital- 
ization. It  will  be  noted  that  President  Clap  always  wrote  Yale  College 
with  a  hyphen.  As  well  they  reflect  President  Clap's  spirit,  for  he  was  prob- 
ably the  sternest  Puritan  and  disciplinarian  who  has  filled  the  chair  of  Presi- 
dent of  Yale,  and  this  is  saying  much. 

The  first  extract  covers  the  minutes  of  organization  of  the  Collegiate 
School;  the  second,  the  ordinance  of  November  21,  1753,  which  was  prac- 
tically a  restating  to  that  date  of  the  college  rules  of  conduct.  Following 
these  are  the  account  given  by  President  Clap  of  the  extraordinary  monies 
received  and  expended  by  Yale  from  17 16  to  1722  inclusive.  In  order 
that  we  may  understand  mtore  fully  the  relative  value  of  money  and  time 
in  the  Colony  of  Connecticut  in  the  eighteenth  century,  there  is  added  an 
account  of  certain  financial  transactions  between  Rev.  James  Beebee,  Yale 
1745,  and  a  local  tradesman.  From  this  it  appears  that  twelve  pounds  of 
veal  were  equivalent  to  the  wages  for  a  day  and  a  half's  tailoring. 

After  referring  to  the  charter  of  1701  President  Clap  says,  (p.  8.)  : 

The  Trustees  receiving  an  additional  Vigour  from  the  Grants  and  Priv- 
ileges contained  in  this  Charter,  met  soon  after  and  entered  the  following 
Declaration,  Viz. 

'*At  a  Meeting  of  the  Collegiate  Undertakers,  holden  at  Saybrook,  No- 
vember II,  A.  D.  1701. 

PRESENT. 

Israel  Chauncy, 
Thomas  Buckingham, 
Abraham  Pierson, 
The  Reverend         ^   Samuel  Andrew, 

James  Pierpont, 
Noadiah  Russel, 

^  Joseph  Webb. 
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"Whereas  it  was  the  glorious  publick  Design  of  our  now  Blessed  Fathers, 
in  their  Remove  from  Europe  into  these  Parts  of  Atnerica,  both  to  plant, 
and  (under  the  Divine  Blessing)  to  propagate  in  this  Wilderness  the  blessed 
reformed  Protestant  Religion,  in  the  Purity  of  its  Order  and  Worship;  not 
only  to  their  Posterity,  but  also  to  the  barbarous  Natives:  In  which  great 
Enterprise  they  wanted  not  the  Royal  Commands  and  Favor  of  his  Majesty 
King  Charles  the  Second,  to  authorize  and  invigorate  them. 

"We  their  unworthy  Posterity,  lamenting  our  past  Neglects  of  this 
grand  Errand,  and  sensible  of  the  equal  Obligations,  better  to  prosecute  the 
same  End,  are  desirous  in  our  Generation  to  be  serviceable  thereunto. 

"Whereunto.  the  religious  and  liberal  Education  of  suitable  Youth  is, 
under  the  Blessing  of  God,  a  chief  and  most  probable  Expedient,  There- 
fore, that  we  might  not  be  wanting  in  cherishing  the  present  observable 
and  pious  Disposition  of  many  well-minded  People,  to  dedicate  their  chil- 
dren and  Substance  unto  God  in  such  a  good  Service :  And  being  ourselves, 
with  sundry  other  Reverend  Elders,  not  only  desired  by  our  Godly  People, 
to  undertake  as  Trustees,  for  erecting,  forming,  ordering  and  regulating 
a  Collegiate  School,  for  the  Advancement  of  such  an  Education.  But  hav- 
ing also  obtained  of  our  present  religious  Government,  both  full  Liberty 
and  Assistance,  by  their  Donations  to  such  an  Use:  Tokens  likewise  that 
particular  Persons  will  not  be  wanting  in  their  Beneficence:  Do,  in  Duty 
to  God,  and  the  Weal  of  our  Country,  undertake  in  the  aforesaid  Design. 
And  being  now  met,  according  to  the  Liberties  and  Aids  granted  to  us  for 
the  Use  aforesaid;  do  order  and  appoint,  that  there  shall  be,  and  hereby  is 
erected  and  formed  a  Collegiate  School,  wherein  shall  be  taught  the  liberal 
Arts  and  Languages,  in  such  Place  or  Places  in  Connecticut,  as  the  Trustees 
with  their  Associates  and  Successors,  do  or  shall,  from  Time  to  Time,  see 
Cause  to  order. 

For  the  orderly  and  effectual  Management  of  this  Affair,  we  agree  to 
and  hereby  appoint  and  confirm  the  following  Rules : 

"ist.  That  the  Rector  take  special  Care,  as  of  the  moral  Behavior  of 
the  Students  at  all  Times,  so  with  Industry,  to  instruct  and  ground  them 
well  in  Theoretical  Divinity;  and  to  that  End,  shall  neither  by  himself,  nor 
by  any  other  person  whomsoever,  allow  them  to  be  instructed  and  grounded 
in  any  other  System  or  Synopsis  of  Divinity,  than  such  as  the  said  Trustees 
do  order  and  appoint :  But  shall  take  effectual  Care  that  the  said  Students 
be  weekly  (at  such  Seasons  as  he  shall  see  Cause  to  appoint)  caused  mem- 
oriter  to  recite  the  Assembly's  Catechism  in  Latin,  and  Ames'  Theological 
Theses,  of  which,  as  also  Amies'  Cases  of  Conscience,  he  shall  make,  or  cause 
to  be  made,  from  Time  to  Time,  such  Explanations  as  may  (through  the 
Blessing  of  God)  be  most  conducive  to  their  Establishment  in  the  Principles 
of  the  Christian  Protestant  Religion. 
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"2dly.  The  Rector  shall  also  cause  the  Scripture  daily  (except  on  the 
Sabbath)  Morning  and  Evening  to  be  read  by  the  Students  at  the  Times 
of  Prayer  in  the  School,  according  to  the  laudable  Order  and  Usage  of  Har- 
vard College,  making  Expositions  of  the  same;  and  upon  the  Sabbath,  shall 
either  Expoimd  practical  Theology,  or  cause  the  non-graduated  students  to 
repeat  Sermons; — ^And  in  all  other  Ways  according  to  his  best  Discretion, 
shall  at  all  Times  studiously  endeavour  in  the  Education  of  the  Students,  to 
promote  the  Power  and  Purity  of  Religion,  and  the  best  Edification  of  these 
New  England  Churches." 

President  Clap  at  p.  60,  referring  to  action  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1753,  says: 

The  General  Assembly  resolved,  "that  one  principal  End  proposed  in 
erecting  the  College  was  to  supply  the  Churches  in  this  Colony  with  a  learned, 
pious  and  Orthodox  Ministry;  to  which  End  it  was  requisite  that  the  Stu- 
dents of  the  College  should  have  the  best  Instructions  in  Divinity,  and  the 
best  Patterns  of  Preaching,  set  before  them.  And  that  the  Settling  a  Learned 
Pious,  and  Orthodox  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  College,  would  greatly 
tend  to  promote  that  good  End  and  Design.  And  therefore  recommended 
a  general  Contribution  to  be  made  in  all  the  Religious  Societies  in  the  Colony 
for  that  Purpose."  A  French  War,  and  Extraordinary  Taxes  coming  on, 
it  was  tho't  best  to  have  it  in  the  Form  of  a  Subscription;  Of  which  you 
have  an  Account  afterwards.t  The  College  being  in  Danger  of  being  in- 
fected with  Errors,  the  Corporation  desired  the  President  to  undertake  and 
carry  on  the  Work  of  a  Professor  of  Divinity,  by  preaching  to  the  Students 
in  the  College  Hall  on  the  Lord's  Day,  until  a  Professor  of  Divinity  could  be 
obtained ;  which  he  accordingly  did,  with  the  Assistance  of  sundry  Ministers ; 
in  pursuance  to  the  Advice  of  the  General  Association.  And  to  preserve 
and  secure  the  Religion  of  the  College  upon  it's  original  Foundation  and 
Constitution,  They  came  into  the  following  Act 

*'At  a  Meeting  of  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Yale-College,  Novem- 
ber 21,  1753. 

"PRESENT, 


"The  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas  Clap,  President : 


"The  Reverend  Messrs. 


tGiven  below. 


^  Jared  Eliot, 
Joseph  Noyes, 
Anthony  Stoddard, 
Benjamin  Lord,  ^  „ 

William  Russel.  P^"°^*- 

Thomas  Ruggles, 
Solomon  Williams, 

Noah  Hobart, 
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"Whereas  the  principal  Design  of  the  Pious  FOUNDERS  of  this  Col- 
lege was  to  educate  and  train  up  Youth  for  the  Ministry,  in  the  Churches  of 
this  Colony,  according  to  the  Doctrine,  Discipline  and  Mode  of  Worship 
received  and  practiced  in  them;  and  they  particularly  ordered,  that  the  stu- 
dents should  be  established  in  the  Principles  of  Religion,  and  grounded  in 
polemical  Divinity,  according  to  the  Assembly's  Catechism,  Dr.  Ames!'  Me- 
dulla,  and  Cases  of  Conscience,  and  that  special  care  should  be  taken,  in  the 
Education  of  Students,  not  to  suffer  them  to  be  instructed  in  any  different 
Principles  or  Doctrines;  and  that  all  proper  Measures  should  be  taken  to 
promote  the  Power  and  Purity  of  Religion,  and  the  best  Education  and 
Peace  of  these  Churches. 

"We  the  Successors  of  the  said  Founders,  being  in  our  own  Judgments, 
of  the  same  Principles  in  Religion  with  our  Predecessors,  and  esteeming 
ourselves  bound  in  Fidelity  to  the  Trust  committed  to  us,  to  carry  on  the 
same  Design,  and  improve  all  the  College  Estate  descended  to  us,  for  the 
Purposes  for  which  it  was  given,  do  explicitly  and  fully  resolve,  as  follows, 
viz. 

"i.  That  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  the 
only  Rule  of  Faith  and  Practice,  in  all  Matters  of  Religion,  and  the  Standard 
by  which  all  Doctrines,  Principles  and  Practices  in  Religion  are  to  be  tried 
and  judged. 

"2.  That  the  Assembly's  Catechism  and  the  Confession  of  Faith,  re- 
ceived and  established  in  the  Churches  of  this  Colony,  (which  is  an  Abridge- 
ment of  the  Westminster  Confession)  contain  a  true  and  just  Summary  of 
the  most  important  Doctrines  of  the  Christian  Religion;  and  that  the  true 
Sense  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  is  justly  collected  and  summed  up  in  these 
Compositions:  And  all  Expositions  of  Scriptures,  pretending  to  deduce  any 
Doctrines  or  Positions  contrary  to  the  Doctrines  laid  down  in  these  Com- 
posures, we  are  of  Opinion  are  wrong  and  erroneous. 

"3.  If  any  Doubt  or  Dispute  should  happen  to  arise  about  the  true 
Meaning  and  Sense  of  any  particular  Terms  or  Phrases  in  the  said  Com- 
posures, they  shall  be  understood  and  taken  in  the  same  Sense  in  which  such 
Terms  and  Phrases  have  been  generally  used  in  the  Writings  of  Protestant 
Divines,  and  especially  in  their  public  Confessions  of  Faith. 

"4.  That  we  will  always  take  all  proper  and  reasonable  Measures, 
such  as  Christian  Prudence  shall  direct,  to  continue  and  propagate  the  Doc- 
trines contained  in  these  Summaries  of  Religion,  in  this  College,  and  trans- 
mit them  to  all  future  Successions  and  Generations;  and  to  use  the  like 
Measures  to  prevent  the  contrary  Doctrines  from  prevailing  in  this  Society. 

"5.  That  every  Person  who  shall  hereafter  be  chosen  a  President,  Fel- 
low, Professor  of  Divinity,  or  Tutor,  in  this  College,  shall  before  he  enters 
upon  the  Execution  of  his  Office,  publickly  give  his  Consent  to  the  said 
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Catechism  and  Confession  of  Faith,  as  containing  a  just  Summary  of  the 
Christian  Religion,  as  before  expressed;  and  renounce  all  Doctrines  or  Prin- 
ciples contrary  thereunto;  and  shall  pass  through  such  an  Examination  as 
the  Corporation  shall  think  proper,  in  order  to  their  being  fully  satisfied 
that  he  shall  do  it  truly,  without  any  Evasion  or  Equivocation. 

"6.  That  since  every  such  Officer  is  admitted  into  his  Post  upon  the 
Condition  aforesaid,  if  he  shall  afterwards  change  his  Sentiments,  entertain 
any  contrary  Set  of  Principles  or  scheme  of  Religion,  and  disbelieve  the 
Doctrines  contained  in  the  said  Catechism  or  Confession  of  Faith,  he  cannot, 
consistent  with  common  Honesty  and  Fidehty,  continue  in  his  Post,  but  is 
bound  to  resign  it. 

"7.  That  when  it  is  suspected  by  any  of  the  Corporation,  that  any  such 
Officer  is  fallen  from  the  Profession  of  his  Faith,  as  before-mentioned,  and 
is  gone  into  any  contrary  Scheme  of  Principles,  he  shall  be  examined  by  the 
Corporation. 

"8.  That  inasmuch  as  it  is  especially  necessary  that  a  Professor  of 
Divinity  should  be  found  in  the  Faith ;  besides  the  common  Tests  before  men- 
tioned, he  shall  publickly  exhibit  a  full  Confession  of  his  Faith,  drawn  up 
by  him  in  his  own  Words  and  Phrases,  and  shall  in  full  and  express  Terms 
renounce  all  Such  Errors  as  shall  in  any  considerable  Measure  prevail  at  the 
Time  of  his  Introduction.  And  if  any  Doubt  or  Question  shall  arise  about 
any  Doctrine  or  Position,  whether  it  be  Truth  or  Error,  it  shall  be  judged 
by  the  Word  of  God  taken  in  that  Sense  of  it,  which  is  contained  and  de- 
clared in  the  said  Catechism  and  Confession  of  Faith;  as  being  a  just  Ex- 
position of  the  Word  of  Gkxi  in  those  Doctrines  or  Articles  which  are  con- 
tained in  them. 

"9.  That  every  Person  who  shall  be  chosen  President,  Fellow,  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity,  or  Tutor  in  this  College,  shall  give  his  Consent  to  the 
Rules  of  Church  Discipline  established  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Constitution  of 
the  Churches  of  the  Colony:  It  being  understood,  that  our  Ecclesiastical 
Constitution  may  admit  of  Additions  or  Alterations,  in  such  Circumstances 
as  according  to  our  Confession  of  Faith  are  to  be  regulated  by  the  Light 
of  Nature,  and  the  Rules  of  Christian  Prudence.  And  it  is  especially  de- 
clared, that  if  any  Person  shall  deny  the  Validity  of  the  Ordination  of  the 
Ministers  of  this  Colony,  commonly  called  Presbyterian  or  Congregational, 
or  shall  hold,  that  it  is  necessary  or  convenient  that  such  Ministers  should 
be  reordained,  in  order  to  render  their  Administrations  valid,  it  shall  be 
deemed  an  essential  Departure  from  our  Ecclesiastical  Constitution;  and  in- 
consistent with  the  Intentions  of  the  Founders  of  this  CoU^^e,  that  such  a 
Person  should  be  chosen  an  Officer  in  it. 

"10.  Yet  we  would  suppose  that  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  general 
Design  of  the  J^'ounders,  and  is  agreeable  to  our  own  Inclinations,  to  permit 
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Protestants  of  all  Denominations  to  send  their  children  to  receive  the  ad- 
vantage of  an  Education  in  this  College;  provided  that  while  they  are  here 
they  conform  to  all  the  Rules  and  Orders  of  it." 

All  the  Fellows,  who  have  been  admitted  since  this  Act,  have  publickly 
given  their  consent  to  the  Catechism  and  Confession  of  Faith,  in  this  For- 
mula, viz. 

"I,  A.  B.,  being  chosen  a  Fellow  of  Yale-College,  do  hereby  declare, 
that  I  believe,  that  the  Assembly's  Catechism,  and  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
received  and  established  in  the  churches  of  this  Colony,  contain  a  true  and 
just  Summary  of  the  most  important  Doctrines  of  the  Christian  Religion,  and 
that  the  true  Sense  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  is  justly  collected  and  summed 
up  in  those  Compositions.  And  all  Expositions  of  Scripture  pretending  to 
deduce  any  Doctrine  or  Position  contrary  to  the  said  Doctrines  laid  down  in 
those  Composures,  I  believe  are  wrong  and  erroneous.  And  I  will  always 
take  all  reasonable  Measures,  and  such  as  Christian  Prudence  may  direct, 
in  my  Place  and  Station,  to  continue  and  propagate  the  Doctrines  contained 
in  these  Summaries  of  Religion,  in  this  Coll^;e,  and  transmit  them  to  all 
future  Successions  and  Generations ;  and  use  the  like  Measures  to  prevent  the 
contrary  Doctrines  from  prevailing  in  this  Society. 

"I  do  also  consent  to  the  Rules  of  Christian  Discipline  established  in 
the  Ecclesiastical  Constitution  of  the  Churches  of  this  Colony." 

President  Clap  also  gives  the  following  account  of  the  monies  raised  to  build  the  rec- 
tear's  house  and  of  the  extraordinary  receipts  and  disbursements  for  seven  years. 

1722  A  Subscription  to  build  the  Rector's  House. .  .£  35 

A  general  Contribution  for  the  same  End 55 

The  General  Assembly  by  Impost  on  Rum  for 

the  same  Purpose 115 

By  Sale  of  Lands 120 

A  General  Compilation  of  extraordinary  Receipts  and  Disbursements, 

from  the  Year  j/j6  to  the  Year  1722. 

IN  the  College  Treasury £125    College  House  cost £1060 

Colony  Donations,    1716 250    Land,  Well  and  Cellars 34 

Qov.  Yale's  Donations  in  The  Rector's  House  and  Land    260 

Money  4cx>  Paid  to  Major  Fitch,  &c. . . .       30 

Impost  on  Rum 115  To  Rector  Cutler  for  his  set- 

Colony  Donation  1722 120        tlement,  &c 84 


Other  Donations  in  money. . . .  458 

£1468 


£1468 


David  Solomon,  among  numerous  other  enterprises,  was  a  tailor;  and 
in  his  old  account-book  we  find  an  account  with  the  Rev.  James  Beebee,  Yale 

1745- 
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"Mr.  James  Beebee,  Pastor,  Dr. 

£.  s.    p. 

"Dec.  2nd,  1775  To  mending  a  pair  of  breeches. ...  10 

"  finding  the  cloth 7 

"  12  lbs.  veal  at  4  p 4.    o 

"  I  day  tayloring 2.     8 

"  1-3  day  tayloring   i.     o 

"July  28, 1779    "  making  pair  breeches   5.     o 

"  finding  two  buttons 4 

"  cutting  out  pair  breeches  and 

jacket    I.     o 

fi.     4.     7 

March  ye  12th,  1782.  This  cast  all  accounts  with  Mr.  James  Beebee  and 
find  due  him  two  shillings  and  a  penny. 

"This  account  was  thus  balanced  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the 
times,  Mr.  Beebee  signing  Solomon's  book  and  Solomon  signing  Mr.  Bee- 
bec's/'t 

^Extract  from  a  Life  of  the  Rev.  James  Beebee. 
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Latest  Figures  Giving  the   Geographical   Distribution  of  College   and 

University  Students 

By  RUDOLF  TOMBO,  Jr. 

The  spring  enrollment  at  some  of  the  leading  universities  and  colleges, 
the  final  figures  for  which  have  just  become  available,  furnishes  a  number  of 
interesting  facts  from  the  standpoint  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  the 
student  body.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  prominent  eastern  universities 
are  losing  ground  in  the  states  outside  of  their  own  division,  that  is,  the 
North  Atlantic,  owing  to  the  increasing  competition  of  the  leading  state  uni- 
versities of  the  Middle  West,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  total  registration 
of  Columbia,  Cornell,  Harvard,  Pennsylvania,  Princeton  and  Yale  for  the 
year  1909  in  divisions  outside  of  the  North  Atlantic  and  in  foreign  countries 
shows  a  gain  of  146  over  the  preceding  year  and  one  of  807  students  over 
the  year  1905.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  no  question  whatsoever  of  the 
fact  that  this  increase  would  be  much  larger  were  it  not  for  the  considerable 
number  of  students  who  now  enjoy  the  advantages  of  higher  education 
offered  by  the  state  in  institutions  like  those  of  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Wis- 
consin, these  being  the  only  state  universities  that  draw  a  fair  percentage 
of  their  student  body  from  states  outside  of  their  own,  that  is,  over  twenty 
per  cent,  and  they  can  lay  claim  therefore  to  having  become  national  insti- 
tutions in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  Michigan  to-day  draws  students  from 
every  state  of  the  Union  but  one  (Delaware),  including  391  from  New  York 
state,  148  from  Pennsylvania  and  69  from  foreign  countries,  attracting  no 
less  than  620  students  from  the  North  Atlantic  division  or  176  more  than  in 
1905.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  however  that  many  of  the  students  registered 
at  the  various  state  universities  would  not  go  to  college  at  all  if  it  were  not 
for  the  advantages  just  mentioned;  with  many  of  them  it  is  a  question  of 
the  state  university  or  none  at  all  and  not  one  of  selection  as  between  the 
state  institution  and  a  representative  eastern  university.  And  yet  again  a 
fair  percentage  of  these  very  students  are  apt  to  turn  up  later  on  in  the  pro- 
fessional or  graduate  school  of  an  eastern  institution,  having  earned  money 
through  teaching  or  in  other  ways  after  graduation  from  the  state  university. 

The  greatest  gains  in  actual  number  of  students,  leaving  the  North  At- 
lantic division  out  of  consideration  and  also  omitting  all  summer  session  stu- 
dents, were  registered  by  the  six  above  mentioned  eastern  institutions — in 
the  South  Atlantic  division  (67),  followed  by  the  North  Central  division 
(52)  and  the  Western  division  (39);  insular  and  non-contiguous  territories 
follow  with  a  gain  of  21,  and  then  come  foreign  countries,  where  the  gain 
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has  been  one  of  1 1  students  only  as  against  92  last  year ;  and,  strange  to  say, 
the  South  Central  division  which  in  1908  exhibited  an  increase  of  36  shows 
a  loss  this  year  of  44  students.  The  total  gain  of  the  six  universities  in  the 
North  Atlantic  division  in  1909  amounted  to  5.17  per  cent,  as  against  an 
increase  of  2.89  per  cent  outside  of  the  division  mentioned.  This  is  the  first 
.  time  in  several  years  that  the  percentage  of  increase  has  been  larger  in  the 
North  Atlantic  division  than  outside  of  it,  the  total  gain  in  the  North  At- 
lantic division  in  1908  having  been  2.30  per  cent  as  against  an  increase  of 
8.16  per  cent  outside  of  the  division  mentioned,  while  in  1907  the  corres- 
ponding figures  were  3.51  per  cent  and  5.73  per  cent,  respectively. 

In  the  South  Atlantic  division  all  of  the  six  institutions  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Harvard  show  gains,  in  the  South  Central  division  all  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Princeton  show  losses;  in  the  Western  division  all  of  them  show 
a  small  increase;  in  the  North  Central  division  the  gains  of  Columbia  and 
Cornell  outweigh  the  losses  of  the  other  four,  while  in  foreign  countries  the 
gains  of  Cornell,  Harvard  and  Pennsylvania  more  than  compensate  for  the 
losses  of  the  three  remaining  institutions. 

The  geographical  distribution  by  divisions  of  the  six  eastern  institutions 
mentioned  and  of  three  prominent  western  institutions  is  a  follows : 

igo8-igog                                 Columbia  Cornell  Harvard 

North  Atlantic 3807  2855  3340 

South  Atlantic 152  229  129 

South  Central   90  88  91 

North  Central   398  521  502 

Western    124  95  144 

Insular  and  non-contiguous 

territories   13  34  14 

Foreign  countries    166  157  147 

Total,  exclusive  of  Summer  Session  1908,  4750        3979        4367 

ipo5-ipop 

Divisions  Pennsylvania  Princeton  Yale 

North  Atlantic  .  r 3561  9^5  2449 

South  Atlantic    190  125  117 

South  Central   56  52  88 

North  Central   186  162  565 

Western   52  37  120 

Insular  and  non-contiguous 

territories   15  ^4 

Foreign  countries   225  13  86 

Total    4285         1314        3439 
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Divisions                                   Illinois  Michigan  Wisconsin 

North  Atlantic 66  620  58 

South  Atlantic 20  81  19 

South  Central   58  90  24 

North  Central   4012  3650  3689 

Western    67  200  56 

Insular  and  non-contiguous 

territories  15  10  11 

Foreign  countries   62  69  46 

Total 4300        4720        3903 

Comparing  the  1909  figures  with  those  of  1905  we  observe  that  the  most 
substantial  gains  have  been  made  by  Cornell  (140),  Columbia  (136),  and 
Yale  (59)  in  the  North  Central  division;  by  Cornell  (54),  Pennsylvania 
(43),  Princeton  (38)  and  Columbia  (34)  in  the  South  Atlantic  division;  by 
Yale  (42),  and  Pennsylvania  (30),  in  the  Western  division;  by  Columbia 
(18)  in  the  South  Central  division,  and  by  Pennsylvania  (99),  Cornell  (57), 
Harvard  (53)  and  Columbia  (49)  in  foreign  countries. 

Harvard  led  in  the  North  Atlantic  division  in  1908,  but  has  been  passed 
by  both  Columbia  and  Pennsylvania;  Cornell,  Yale  and  Princeton  following 
in  the  order  named.  Of  the  western  institutions  Michigan  has  by  far  the 
largest  hold  on  this  division,  attracting  620  students  to  Ohio's  72,  Northwest- 
ern's  71,  Illinois'  66,  and  Wisconsin's  56. 

Harvard  leads  in  all  of  the  New  England  states  with  the  natural  ex- 
ception of  Connecticut,  where  Yale  has  the  largest  following.  Columbia  of 
course  has  a  considerable  lead  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  both  Columbia 
and  Pennsylvania  drawing  more  students  from  the  latter  state  than  Prince- 
ton does.  Pennsylvania  has  the  largest  clientele  in  its  own  state,  Cornell 
being  second  in  New  York  state,  Yale,  Harvard  and  Princeton  following, 
although  Michigan  attracts  more  students  from  the  Empire  state  (391)  than 
the  last  named  institution  (325).  In  Pennsylvania  Cornell  is  second,  fol- 
lowed by  Princeton.  A  selected  list  of  New  England  colleges  for  men  shows 
the  following  order  in  the  North  Atlantic  division,  this  being  identical  with 
the  order  of  last  year:  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Dartmouth, 
Amherst,  Williams,  Bowdoin,  Wesleyan,  the  order  in  New  York  state  also 
remaining  unchanged,  viz.,  Williams,  Amherst,  Dartmouth,  M.  I.  T.,  Wes- 
leyan, Bowdoin. 

Twenty-nine  per  cent  of  the  students  of  Amherst  have  their  permanent 
home  in  Massachusetts;  73  per  cent  of  Bowdoin's  student  body  comes  from 
Maine;  19  per  cent  of  Dartmouth's  hail  from  New  Hampshire  (25  per  cent 
from  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont) ;  30  per  cent  of  Wesleyan's  claim  Con- 
necticut as  their  permanent  home,  and  only  20  per  cent  of  the  student  en- 
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rollment  of  Williams  lives  in  Massachusetts.  In  every  instance  there  has 
been  a  decrease,  usually  slight,  in  the  percentage  of  enrollment  from  the 
home  state  as  against  last  year.  Williams  draws  more  than  twice  as  many 
students  from  New  York  state  than  from  Massachusetts,  Amherst  also  draws 
more  from  New  York  than  from  Massachusetts,  Dartmouth  attracts  twice 
as  many  from  Massachusetts  than  from  New  Hampshire,  and  Princeton  has 
more  from  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  than  from  New  Jersey.  Sixty  per 
cent  of  Lehigh's  student  body  hail  from  Pennsylvania,  and  57  per  cent  of 
that  of  M.  I.  T.  come  from  Massachusetts,  while  76  per  cent  of  Purdue's  stu- 
dents have  their  homes  in  Indiana. 

Of  the  eastern  universities  Pennsylvania  continues  to  have  the  largest 
percentage  (68  per  cent)  of  enrollment  from  its  own  state;  the  percentages 
for  the  other  institutions  being  Columbia  63  per  cent,  Cornell  and  Harvard 
53  per  cent,  Yale  34  per  cent,  and  Princeton  only  20  per  cent.  In  no  indi- 
vidual case  do  these  figures  differ  more  than  i  per  cent  when  compared  with 
last  year.  At  the  prominent  universities  of  the  middle  west  the  percentage 
is  much  higher,  except  in  the  case  of  Chicago  (the  figures  for  this  institution 
are  not  included  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  making  accurate  comparisons  with 
Chicago's  four-quarter  system),  Michigan  and  Northwestern,  the  percentage 
for  Michigan  being  54  per  cent  and  for  Northwestern  56  per  cent,  Wisconsin 
with  79  per  cent  and  Illinois  with  80  per  cent  being  a  long  distance  behind 
these  two  in  the  matter  of  attracting  students  from  outside  of  their  own  states. 
They  are  followed  by  Missouri  with  83  per  cent,  Kansas  and  Ohio  State  with 
90  per  cent  each,  Iowa  with  91  per  cent,  Minnesota  with  93  per  cent, 
Indiana  with  94  per  cent  and  Nebraska  with  95  per  cent.  Of 
the  two  large  universities  on  the  Pacific  coast  Stanford  is  much  less  local 
in  its  student  body  than  the  University  of  California,  the  figures  being  79 
per  cent  and  93  per  cent  respectively.  The  University  of  Virginia  draws  as 
much  as  44  per  cent  of  its  student  body  from  states  outside  of  its  own. 

In  the  South  Atlantic  division  the  order  for  the  six  eastern  universities 
has  not  changed  in  the  last  three  years,  it  being  Cornell,  Pennsylvania,  Colum- 
bia, Harvard,  Princeton,  Yale,  although  Johns  Hopkins  and  Virginia  natur- 
ally have  a  larger  following  in  this  section  than  any  of  the  northern  institu- 
tions; and  yet  Columbia  draws  more  students  from  Georgia,  North  Carolina 
and  South  Carolina  than  Virginia  does.  Chicago  and  Michigan  are  the  only 
western  institutions  to  make  a  fair  showing  in  this  group  of  states.  Penn- 
sylvania naturally  leads  in  Delaware,  and  Johns  Hopkins  in  Maryland,  while 
Cornell  leads  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  Virginia,  Florida,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  Columbia  in  Georgia,  and  North  Carolina,  tying  with  Johns  Hop- 
kins in  South  Carolina. 

In  the  South  Central  division  Virginia  naturally  heads  the  list,  followed  by 
Harvard,  Columbia  and  Michigan,  Cornell  and  Yale,  Missouri,  Illinois,  Penn- 
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sylvania,  Johns  Hopkins,  Northwestern  and  Princeton.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  the  New  England  colleges  men- 
tioned above  have  only  a  small  following  in  this  and  the  South  Atlantic  divi- 
sion ;  Smith,  Vassar  and  Wellesley  making  a  far  better  showing  in  both  divi- 
sions than  Amherst,  Bowdoin,  Dartmouth,  Wesleyan  or  Williams,  as  they  do 
in  the  North  Central  division.  The  girls  colleges  mentioned  in  general  have 
a  much  more  widely  scattered  patronage  than  the  New  England  colleges  for 
men,  this  being  conclusively  demonstrated  by  the  following  figures:  From 
the  three  divisions  just  mentioned  Smith  draws  altogether  380  students, 
Wellesley  298  and  Vassar  297,  as  against  146  for  Dartmouth,  96  for  Williams, 
83  for  Amherst,  only  23  for  Wesleyan  and  only  7  for  Bowdoin.  Bryn  Mawr 
attracts  138  of  its  students  from  the  same  section,  and  M.  I.  T.  211.  Smith 
draws  119  students  from  the  State  of  Illinois  alone,  which  is  more  than  Am- 
herst, Bowdoin  and  Wesleyan  together  had  from  the  three  divisions  under 
discussion.     Barnard  College  on  the  other  hand  has  only  14  students  from 

these  three  divisions. 

I 

The  largest  representations  from  the  individual  states  of  the  South 
Central  division  are  found  at  the  following  institutions:  Alabama — ^Virginia, 
Columbia,  Pennsylvania;  Arkansas — Missouri,  Cornell  and  Virginia;  Ken- 
tucky— ^Virginia,  Michigan,  Harvard;  Louisiana — Yale,  Cornell,  Columbia; 
Mississippi — ^Virginia,  Cornell,  Illinois ;  Oklahoma — Kansas,  Missouri,  North- 
western; Tennessee — ^Virginia,  Harvard,  Yale  and  Texas — Columbia,  Cor- 
nell, Johns  Hopkins. 

In  the  North  Central  division  the  order  for  the  institutions  located  in 
that  region  is  Minnesota,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Nebraska,  North- 
western, Ohio  State,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Indiana,  Purdue.  All  of  these 
naturally  have  a  larger  clientele  in  this  division  than  any  of  the  eastern  uni- 
versities which  come  in  the  order,  Yale,  Cornell,  Harvard,  Columbia,  Penn- 
sylvania, Princeton,  Johns  Hopkins,  Virginia, — Cornell  and  Harvard  having 
exchanged  places  since  last  year.  The  greatest  gains  (over  30  students)  in 
individual  states  since  1905  have  been  made  by  Columbia  in  Illinois,  and  by 
Cornell  and  Yale  in  Ohio.  Columbia's  representation  in  this  group  has  grown 
from  262  to  398  in  four  years,  Cornell's  from  381  to  521,  Yale's  from  506 
to  595,  Pennsylvania's  from  139  to  186,  while  Harvard's  has  dropped  from 
526  to  502,  and  Princeton's  from  209  to  162.  Of  the  New  England  colleges 
for  men  Dartmouth  has  outgrown  M.  I.  T.  since  last  year  in  the  size  of  its 
clientele  in  this  division,  Williams  being  third  and  Amherst  fourth;  while 
the  order  for  the  girls  colleges  is  Smith,  Vassar,  Wellesley,  Bryn  Mawr,  Mt. 
Holyoke. 

Leaving  the  state  institution  or  institutions  out  of  consideration  in  each 
case  Wisconsin  has  the  largest  following  in  Illinois,  having  passed  Michigan 
in  its  representation  from  this  state  since  last  year,  Yale,  Cornell  and  Smith 
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following;  Michigan  retains  its  lead  in  Indiana,  followed  by  Northwestern, 
Illinois  and  Columbia;  in  Iowa  the  order  is  Northwestern,  Wisconsin,  Illi- 
nois, Michigan;  in  Kansas — Northwestern,  Missouri,  Michigan,  Illinois, 
Nebraska,  Columbia;  in  Michigan — Northwestern,  Illinois,  Cornell,  Columbia 
and  Yale;  in  Minnesota — Northwestern,  Yale,  Smith,  Wisconsin,  Columbia. 
Michigan  and  Harvard;  in  Missouri — Kansas,  Northwestern,  Illinois,  Yale, 
Harvard,  Michigan;  in  Nebraska — Northwestern,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Colum- 
bia, Yale;  in  North  Dakota — Minnesota,  Northwestern,  Wisconsin,  Illinois, 
Harvard,  Michigan ;  in  Ohio — Michigan,  Cornell,  Yale,  Harvard,  Purdue,  Co- 
lumbia, Northwestern;  in  South  Dakota — Northwestern,  Minnesota,  Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan,  Illinois,  Iowa;  in  Wisconsin — Northwestern,  Illinois,  Minne- 
sota, Michigan,  Cornell,  Vassar — Northwestern  being  mentioned  first  in  seven 
out  of  the  twelve  states  in  this  division. 

In  the  Western  division  Michigan  is  in  the  lead,  with  Northwestern, 
Harvard,  Columbia  and  Yale,  each  of  which  attracts  over  one  hundred  stu- 
dents from  the  far  western  states ;  following  then  come  Cornell,  Illinois,  Mis- 
souri, Wisconsin,  M.  I.  T.,  Pennsylvania  and  Smith.  Michigan  leads  in  Ari- 
zona, Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana  and  Oregon,  Harvard  in  California,  Missouri 
in  New  Mexico,  Northwestern  in  Utah  and  Washington,  and  Nebraska  in 
Wyoming.  Cornell  leads  in  the  number  of  students  from  the  insular  and  non- 
contiguous territories,  being  followed  by  Illinois  and  Pennsylvania. 

Taking  the  six  eastern  institutions  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article  into  consideration  and  counting  ties  in  fractions,  we  find  that  Colum- 
bia leads  in  13  5-6  states.  Harvard  in  13  1-3,  Cornell  in  9  ^2,  Yale  in  9,  Penn- 
sylvania in  3  1-3  and  Princeton  in  none. 

The  number  of  foreign  students  at  American  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing is  increasing  rapidly  from  year  to  year,  and  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  there  will  be  more  German  students  in  America  than  American  students 
in  Germany.  There  are  all  together  794  foreigners  at  the  six  eastern  uni- 
versities just  mentioned,  as  against  540  in  1905.  Adding  the  foreign  cli- 
entele of  the  other  institutions  dealt  with  in  this  article  we  find  that  thirty- 
four  American  institutions  attracted  no  less  than  1467  foreigners  during  the 
academic  year  1908-1909,  this  figure  being,  as  all  the  other  comparisons  have 
been,  exclusive  of  summer  session  attendance.  Columbia  attracted  42  for- 
eigners to  its  current  summer  session ;  and  no  doubt  several  other  universities 
could  make  as  good  a  showing  for  the  summer  term.  The  largest  delegations 
to  the  thirty-four  institutions  under  consideration  were  sent  by  Canada  242, 
China  193,  Japan  158,  Mexico  81,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  71,  Cuba  70, 
India  60,  Germany  56  (there  were  298  Americans  enrolled  at  the  various 
German  universities  in  the  1909  summer  semester),  Argentine  Republic  52, 
Turkey  51,  and  Russia  50;  China  having  passed  Japan  since  last  year,  Eng- 
land having  passed  Cuba,  and  India  and  Germany  the  Argentine  Republic. 
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^  Owing  to  the  large  representation  of  foreign  students  in  its  dental  school 
Pennsylvania  with  225  foreigners  continues  to  head  the  list,  being  followed 
by  Columbia  (166),  Cornell  (157),  Harvard  (147),  Yale  (86),  M.  I.  T. 
(72),  Northwestern  (71)  and  Michigan  (69).  Lehigh  with  25  foreigners 
and  Purdue  with  19  make  a  better  showing  than  any  of  the  New  England 
colleges,  while  Brjm  Mawr,  Mt.  Holyoke,  Smith,  Vassar  and  Wellesley  have 
only  3 1  foreign  students  altogether  as  against  2 1  at  Amherst,  Bowdoin,  Dart- 
mouth, Wesleyan  and  Williams.  The  order  in  North  America  is  Pennsyl- 
vania, Columbia,  Cornell ;  in  South  America — Pennsylvania,  Cornell,  M.  I.  T. ; 
in  Europe — Pennsylvania,  Columbia,  Harvard;  in  Asia — Cornell,  California, 
Harvard,  and  in  Australasia — Pennsylvania,  Northwestern. 

As  for  the  representation  from  individual  countries  that  send  at  least 
ten  students  to  any  one  institution  Harvard  leads  in  Canada  and  England; 
Pennsylvania  in  Central  America,  Brazil,  Germany,  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land; Cornell  in  Cuba,  Mexico,  Argentine  Republic  and  China  and  Columbia 
in  Russia  and  Japan.  Of  the  1467  foreigners  at  the  institutions  under  con- 
sideration 460  hail  from  North  America,  458  from  Asia,  313  from  Europe, 
only  154  from  South  America,  64  from  Australia  and  18  from  Africa.  Speak- 
ing broadly  the  largest  foreign  patronage  is  enjoyed  by  the  graduate  schools 
and  the  engineering  schools  of  the  country,  fifty-eight  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  foreigners  at  Columbia,  for  instance,  being  enrolled  in  these  fac- 
ulties.* 

*More  complete  figures  will  appear  in  an  early  number  of  Science, 
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"Find  out  what  a  man  can  do  best  and  then  set  him 
SQUARE  PEGS  at  something  else,"  that  seems  to  be  the  motto  of 

IN  ROUND  HOLES  many  of  our  universities.  If  a  professor  is  spe- 
cially successful  as  a  teacher  of  freshmen,  if  he 
likes  boys  and  gets  along  well  with  them  and  has  a  good  influence  over  them 
he  is  rewarded  by  being  promoted  to  a  position  where  he  is  forced  to  pose 
as  an  investigator  and  confine  his  attention  chiefly  to  graduate  students.  If 
he  attains  eminence  as  an  investigator  he  is  weaned  from  his  specialty  and 
given  an  administrative  position.  He  feels  out  of  place  and  incompetent  or, 
if  he  does  not,  it  is  apt  to  be  the  worse  for  the  college.  Other  people,  the 
sharpsighted  students  especially,  may  feel  it  if  he  does  not 

This  is  an  extension  of  the  American  system  of  interchangeable  parts 
which  has  given  our  machinery  a  world-wide  reputation.  But  a  college  is 
not  a  machine,  or  at  lesist  it  ought  not  to  be,  and  it  does  not  run  smoothly 
when  men  are  pressed  into  service  for  which  their  talents  and  training  have 
not  fitted  them.  To  have  great  teachers  doing  office  work  and  great  scholars 
detailed  for  police  duty  is  not  an  economical  use  of  valuable  material.  It 
accounts  in  part  for  the  muddle  of  college  finances  and  statistics,  the  impos- 
sibility of  getting  from  some  universities  answers  to  such  simple  questions 
as  "how  much  money  do  you  spend?"  and  "how  many  students  have  you?" 

The  chief  cause  of  this  difficulty  is  that  we  Americans  give  full  recogni- 
tion to  only  one  kind  of  ability,  business  ability.  In  education  as  in  politics 
and  commerce  the  executive  positions  are  most  highly  honored  and  best  paid. 
Inventive  genius,  expert  training  and  wide  knowledge  count  for  little  in  com- 
parison with  generalship,  the  management  of  men.  Now  a  single  standard 
is  a  good  thing  in  systems  of  mensuration  and  finance,  but  personal  capabili- 
ties are  so  various  that  they  should  in  fairness  be  measured  on  different  scales. 
If  this  were  done  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  a  man  to  change  his  profes- 
sion because  he  is  successful  in  it.  Then  there  would  be  other  ways  of 
honoring  a  true  scholar  without  making  him  head  professor,  dean  or  pres- 
ident. 

But  leaving  out  of  consideration  the  executive  positions  there  are  too 
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many  professors  cast  for  the  wrong  roles.  It  is  largely  a  matter  of  chance 
which  department  a  graduate  enters,  and  once  in  he  usually  finds  it  too  hard 
to  change  even  if  he  has  a  very  decided  bent  in  some  other  direction.  A  pro- 
fessor of  French,  occupying  a  highly  honored  and  much  envied  position,  may 
nevertheless  be  secretly  longing  to  be  a  professor  of  English  instead.  A  mu- 
sician may  want  to  get  into  the  department  of  mathematics  but  may  lack  the 
courage  to  go  back  to  the  parting  of  the  ways.  It  might  be  well  for  some 
faculties  to  play  that  kindergarten  game  where  everybody  changes  chairs 
when  the  music  stops. 

Of  course  it  does  not  follow  that  because  a  man  desires  another  kind  of 
work,  it  would  be  well  for  the  college  and  for  him  to  have  it  given  him. 
What  we  want  to  do  and  what  we  think  we  can  do  best  is  not  usually  what 
the  world  wants  of  us  and  is  willing  to  pay  us  for.  Somebody  or  something 
has  to  teach  us  to  know  our  place. 

Then  there  is  another  side  to  this  question,  often  overlooked.  Too  many 
of  the  pegs  are  square  or  of  such  a  peculiar  cross-section  that  they  do  not 
fit  in  anywhere.  Some  of  our  college  professors  cultivate  an  angularity  of 
disposition  as  a  sign  of  genius.  Their  position  permits  them  to  become  eccen- 
tric, crotchety  and  erratic  beyond  other  men,  and  they  take  advantage  of  it. 
They  have  the  defects  of  their  qualities,  and  the  former  are  sometimes  more 
conspicuous  than  the  latter.  They  find  it  easier  to  be  like  Emerson  in  not 
answering  their  letters  or  like  Johnson  in  carelessness  of  dress  than  to  imi- 
tate them  in  other  ways.  The  professors  are  subjected  to  a  double  tempta- 
tion in  this  respect.  A  demonstrated  inefficiency  in  committee  work  saves 
one  from  much  drudgery  in  the  future  and  also  gives  one  a  reputation  for 
being  absorbed  in  higher  things.  It  is  not  true,  of  course,  that  general  inca- 
pacity is  proof  of  special  ability,  but  it  is  the  common  belief;  and  it  is  easier 
to  live  in  conformity  to  common  beliefs  than  to  the  truth. 

One  effect  of  this  unnecessary  narrowing  of  interests  has  been  to  isolate 
the  colleges  from  the  life  of  the  nation.  The  professors  have  so  strongly 
insisted  that  they  are  specialists  that  the  people  have  taken  them  at  their 
word  and  rarely  call  upon  them  for  anything  else.  In  Europe,  continental 
at  least,  university  men  take  a  much  more  active  part  in  politics  and  liter- 
ature than  they  do  in  the  United  States.  They  are  men  of  the  world.  They 
make  history  as  well  as  study  it.  This  is  one  reason  why  their  abilities 
receive  a  wider  recognition  than  in  America.  A  man  who  can  fill  more  than 
one  kind  of  a  place  will  be  more  likely  to  find  the  kind  of  a  place  he  can  fill. 
There  is,  then,  a  double  solution  to  the  puzzle  of  the  square  pegs  and  round 
holes. 
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■ 

''DO  NOT  LET  YOUR  STUDIES  INTERFERE 
STUDIES  IVITH  YOUR  EDUCATION."  This  phrase  has  become 

AND  a  favorite  one  among  college  students — ^possibly  in  the 

EDUCATION       East  more  than  in  the  West,  but  it  is  heard  on  every  side. 

Therefore  it  cannot  be  merely  a  cant  phrase,  but  must 
have  a  broad  foundation  and  be  the  voicing  of  some  deep  and  widespread 
influence.  The  student  uses  this  expression  with  conviction,  yet  with  a  sort 
of  bravado;  the  instructor  is  apt  to  regard  it  as  mere  bravado  and  boyish 
foolishness ;  the  parent  holds  his  breath  when  he  hears  it  for  the  first  time 
and  demands  an  explanation,  for  the  phrase  upsets  all  his  old-fashioned 
notions  that  college  is  the  place  to  study.  An  explanation  is  at  once  given 
by  the  student  and  it  proves  to  be  lame  and  unsatisfactory,  especially  to  the 
parent  who  is  footing  the  constantly  increasing  bills  for  items  which  the 
son  is  pleased  to  call  education,  but  to  which  no  reference  is  made  in  the  col- 
lege catalog.  The  parent  goes  away  utterly  unconvinced,  but  assured  of  the 
fact  that  the  American  college  is  largely  a  place  where,  by  common  consent, 
the  studies  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  seriously  interfere  with  the  education- 
whatever  that  may  be— which  can  be  gained  during  these  four  years.  The 
student  knows  that  his  explanation  is  not  convincing  except  to  himself,  for 
he  feels  more  than  he  can  put  into  words,  and  is  persuaded  that  he  is  right 
in  his  conclusions  even  if  his  reasons  are  insufficient.  The  instructor  changes 
the  topic  of  conversation. 

It  is  a  familiar  saying  in  the  courts  that  the  conclusion  reached  may  be 
right  even  tho  it  be  reached  by  a  wrong  line  of  argument.  So  in  this  case 
the  conclusions  reached  are  right,  but  neither  student,  nor  parent  nor  col- 
lege authorities  seem  to  have  fathomed  the  evil  which  this  expression  sug- 
gests, nor  to  have  put  the  blame  for  that  evil  where  it  belongs.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  and  at  bottom  these  words,  "Do  not  let  your  studies  inter- 
fere with  your  education,"  are  a  bitter  and  just  arraignment  of  the  pol- 
icy of  the  college  in  regard  to  the  college  course.  This  arraignment  is  made 
by  the  right  party,  the  students.  They  are  best  able  to  judge  of  the  facts,  for 
they  are  on  the  ground  and  are  the  victims  of  that  mistaken  conduct  of  the 
college  which  sacrifices  many  of  the  nominal  benefits  of  the  college  course 
and  allows  to  be  instituted  in  their  place  many  detriments  which  are  far  from 
nominal. 

This  arraignment  is  properly  directed  against  the  American  college  as 
it  is  now  managed.  Moreover,  it  is  absolutely  justified,  for  it  grows  out  of 
the  failure  of  the  college  to  coordinate  that  which  we  call,  for  want  of  a 
better  name,  the  college  course.  That  course  comprises  three  distinct  ele- 
ments: the  curriculum;  the  college  community  life,  which  envelopes  and 
molds  every  one  who  enters  the  institution ;  and  the  college  home  life,  which 
the  individual  makes  for  himself  in  the  midst  of  that  community.     This 
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composite,  threefold  congeries  of  distinctly  educational  influences  is  the  true 
college  course;  the  course  that  takes  the  high  school  boy  and  makes  or 
unmakes  him  into  the  college  graduate.  This  course,  as  an  entirety,  is  to 
bring  about  changes  in  him  which  are  either  physical,  mental  or  moral  in 
their  nature.  The  college  and  the  parent  mainly  fix  their  eyes  upon  the  cur- 
riculum, which  accounts  for  the  time  he  spends  with  his  instructors,  and  which 
constitutes  say  ten  per  cent  of  the  student's  life  during  the  365  days  of  the 
year.  The  student  knows — ^he  does  not  merely  feel,  he  knows — the  rel- 
ative importance  and  the  formative  and  character-building  power  of  the  other 
ninety  per  cent  of  his  life  which  is  spent  in  the  college  community  and  the 
college  home.  These  last  two  educational  forces  of  the  college  have  been 
neglected  and  largely  ignored  by  the  institution  and  the  parents,  but  have 
been  seized  upon  by  the  students  and  are  constantly  in  their  minds.  So  blind 
have  been  the  elders  that  at  length  the  students  have  come  to  diflFerentiate 
this  entity,  the  four  years  college  course,  into  two  distinct  parts,  "education," 
which  comprises  their  community  and  home  lives,  for  which  they  are  largely 
responsible,  and  the  "studies"  or  the  curriculum,  under  the  charge  of  their 
taskmasters.  The  students  find  the  college  placing  almost  the  entire  emphasis 
upon  the  curriculum,  and  neglecting  its  other  equally  great  educational  pro- 
cesses. They  see  the  endowment  growing,  for  more  buildings,  and  courses 
and  electives,  for  the  curriculum,  the  "studies,"  and  they  see  an  entire  neglect 
and  virtual  abandonment  by  the  college  as  an  institution  of  the  college  com- 
munity and  the  college  home,  which  President  Woodrow  Wilson  says  the 
students  have  come  to  call  the  "education"  of  their  college  course.  Left  to 
its  own  devices  the  student  body  has  at  least  made  "education,"  as  they 
understand  it,  a  far  more  striking  and  insistent  thing  in  college  than  "studies." 
The  average  student  knows  the  change  in  his  physical,  mental  or  moral  fibre 
which  comes  when  he  submits  to  the  iron  discipline  which  his  fellows  relent- 
lessly enforce  upon  their  chosen  representatives  and  champions,  whether  in 
athletics,  or  dramatics,  or  glee  clubs  or  other  student  activities.  And  with 
this  he  compares  the  so-called  educational  training  which  he  too  often  gets 
in  some  dry-as-dust  "study,"  presided  over  by  a  last  year's  senior,  for  whom 
this  teaching  is  mere  pot  boiling.  The  average  student  knows  also  the  for- 
mative and  educational  influence  upon  him  of  his  college  home  life  and  how 
much  deeper  and  truer  and  abiding  this  influence  is  than  much  of  the  influence 
of  his  classroom  and  lecture  room  work,  which  he  terms  his  "studies."  His 
conclusions  are  right,  but  his  reasoning  is  callow  and  faulty. 

If  the  administration  of  the  American  factory  were  conducted  upon  such 
a  one-sided  plan  it  would  mean  bankruptcy  or  a  revolution.  But  the  American 
college  meets  this  bitter  arraignment  of  its  student  with  a  smile,  and  this 
home  thrust  of  the  victims  of  its  mistaken  policy  with  a  raising  of  the  eye- 
brows— and  a  turn  of  the  topic  of  conversation.    The  American  parent  foots 
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the  bills  for  the  "education,"  often  with  a  sad  heart ;  for  in  his  heart  he  feels 
that  somehow  his  son  has  the  right  of  the  matter ;  and  here  he  is  right.  But 
all  of  us,  parents,  students,  alumni  and  college  are  mistaken  when  we  give 
the  American  college  much  credit  for  anything  except  its  splendid  curriculum, 
which  however  largely  goes  to  waste.  The  college  has  passed  over  to  its 
students  and  alumni  the  development  and  control  of  its  other  equally  impor- 
tant— ^and  often  more  important — departments,  the  college  community  and 
the  college  home.  It  has  not  coordinated  these  three  great  educational  pro- 
cesses. To  the  students  and  their  allies  belongs  most  of  the  credit  for  what 
is  educational  in  these  departments;  to  the  college  authorities  belongs  most 
of  the  blame  for  what  has  been  demoralizing. 


About  seventy-five  years  ago  some  wise  men  at  Harvard  attempted  to 
formulate  the  permanent  and  underlying  characteristics  of  the  various  col- 
leges then  in  existence.  Of  Yale  which  was  at  that  time  the  largest  of  the 
colleges  they  said,  "At  Yale  they  talk  a  good  deal  about  patriotism  and  they 
believe  in  the  Trinity  but  somehow  their  graduates  seem  to  get  on  with  the 
masses."  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  friends  of  reform  in  the  govern- 
ment of  New  York  City  have  named  as  their  standard  bearer  as  Mayor  in 
their  fight  to  overthrow  Tammany  one  who  has  been  best  known  heretofore 
as  a  loyal  and  representative  Yale  man.  It  is  the  good. fortune  of  some  col- 
lege alumni  to  become  identified  with  their  Alma  Mater  in  the  minds  of 
their  acquaintances  and  of  the  public.  In  this  way  Otto  T.  Bannard  has 
long  been  known  as  one  of  Yale's  most  influential  and  loyal  alumni  in  the 
City  of  New  York;  as  one  who  constantly  carried  next  his  heart  the  inter- 
ests of  Yale  and  her  sons.  It  has  always  been  Yale's  forte  to  turn  out  good 
citizens  and  strong  public  men,  not  alone  for  Connecticut  but  for  the  country 
at  large.  Her  sons  have  seemed  to  take  hold  in  the  communities  with  which 
they  have  cast  their  fortunes  in  after  life. 

Constant  loyalty  to  and  touch  with  Alma  Mater  is  a  good  training  for 
public  office.  The  knowledge  of  men  which  such  a  wide  acquaintance  with  the 
alumni  of  Yale  and  other  colleges  has  given  will  prove  a  valuable  asset  in 
the  Mayor's  chair.  Long  continued  and  unvarying  loyalty  to  Alma  Mater 
also  implies  a  close  touch  with  high  ideals  and  with  humanizing  work;  a 
feeling  that  there  is  a  value  in  theoretical  work  as  well  as  in  practical  pol- 
itics. The  American  College  has  no  political  affiliations,  but  it  feels  that 
it  will  be  peculiarly  gratifying  to  Yale  men  in  particular  and  to  all  loyal  col- 
lege men  in  general  if  Mr.  Bannard,  with  his  wide  experience  in  business 
and  at  the  law,  shall  be  elected  to  apply  Yale's  ideals  of  public  service  in  a 
city  which  certainly  needs  a  change  in  ideals. 
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Professor  Paul  C.  Phillips  of  Amherst  College  calls  our  attention  to 
a  subtitle  under  the  heading  "College  Beginnings"  in  the  October  number 
of  The  American  College  by  the  following  communication  : 

"In  the  article  on  'College  Beginnings/  pages  36  et.  seq. 
there  is  a  heading,  The  First  Intercollegiate  Base  Ball  Game/ 
referring  to  a  Williams- Harvard  match  in  1864.  Now  Am- 
herst is  rather  proud  of  the  honor  of  having  won  the  first  in- 
tercollegiate base  ball  game  with  Williams  July  4,  1859  ^^ 
Pittsfield,  Mass.  (I  am  not  sure  of  the  day  but  can  verify  it.) 
The  late  Henry  D.  Hyde,  a  former  trustee  of  the  College, 
pitched  the  game,  the  veritable  balls  used  are  carefully  treas- 
ured in  our  trophy  room  and  considerable  was  made  at  the  last 
commencement  of  the  fact  that  this  was  the  Semi-centennial 
of  the  game.  The  Hon.  Luther  R.  Smith  of  Washington, 
D.  C.  was  here  and  vividly  recalled  his  umpiring  the  game. 
The  score  was  something  over  70  to  about  30." 

By  way  of  explanation  we  might  say  that  the  Williams-Harvard  game 
was  the  first  intercollegiate  game  of  baseball  played  under  substantially  the 
same  rules  as  those  which  govern  the  present  game.  In  the  reprint  in  ques- 
tion the  game  is  referred  to  as  "The  New  York"  game;  and  the  writer 
expresses  his  preference  for  "The  old-fashioned  'round'  ball,  which  is  so 
admirably  adapted  to  develop  the  activity  of  those  who  practice  it."  The 
Amherst- Williams  game  was  played  under  these  old  rules  of  "round"  ball. 
But  Professor  Phillips  will  furnish  the  readers  of  The  American  College 
with  a  description  of  this  game  in  the  December  number. 


In  the  written  law  of  all  our  states  will  be  found  a  provision  that  the 
use  of  words  of  the  masculine  gender  includes  words  of  the  feminine, 
and  that  the  word  "man"  includes  the  word  "woman."  This  rule  is  adopted 
because  it  is  easier  and  safer  in  statutory  law  to  have  one  word  cover  all 
genders  rather  than  to  attempt  to  specify  the  gender  in  each  instance.  Some 
American  colleges  are  for  men  alone ;  others  for  women  alone ;  and  still  other 
are  co-educational.  The  problems  of  these  various  kinds  of  colleges  differ 
in  some  respects,  but  in  most  regards  they  are  substantially  the  same.  In 
treating  the  problems  of  these  various  kinds  of  institutions  The  American 
College  will  not  ordinarily  attempt  to  use  both  the  masculine  and  feminine 
genders,  but  will  ask  its  readers  to  give  its  words  the  broadest  significance, 
so  as  to  cover  all  classes  of  colleges  and  all  classes  of  students  therein  to 
whom  the  words  might  apply. 

When  a  distinction  between  fraternity  and  sorority  is  required  it  will 
be  made.    In  other  cases  the  general  word  fraternity  will  be  used.    In  recent 
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years  several  of  the  sororities  have  been  calling  themselves  fraternities.  The 

expression  "women's  fraternities"  is  as  awkward  as  it  is  anomalous  and 
incorrect. 


Adelbert  College  of  Western  Reserve  University  claims  the  oldest  liv- 
ing college  graduate  in  the  person  of  Mr.  George  A.  Griswold,  of  Kinsman, 
Ohio,  who  is  "hale  and  hearty"  at  the  age  of  96  years.  Mr.  Griswold  en- 
tered Adelbert  College  in  1830  when  the  institution  was  located  at  Hudson, 
Ohio,  and  he  was  graduated  in  1835.  Probably  the  premier  old  grad  in  the 
history  of  the  country  was  Rev.  Nathan  Birdseye,  of  the  class  of  Yale  of 
1736,  who  died  82  years  afterwards,  in  1818,  at  the  age  of  103  years,  5 
months  and  9  days.  He  was  an  ordained  clergyman  for  81  years.  When 
he  was  100  years  old  he  rode  five  miles  to  church,  and  altho  substantially 
blind  he  lined  off  the  hymns,  preached  the  sermon,  repeated  the  scripture 
and  made  the  prayer.  His  record  of  over  81  years  as  a  clergyman  appears 
at  length  in  the  History  of  the  Congregational  Church  of  Connecticut  from 
1707  to  1857. 


In  as  much  as  the  aim  of  The  American  College  is  to  make  a  close 
and  careful  study  of  college  life  and  conditions  it  believes  that  a  good  college 
story  will  materially  contribute  to  that  end.  At  the  same  time  it  feels  that 
the  magazine's  contents  will  be  made  more  interesting  if  it  can  offer  each 
month  some  fiction  with  the  emphasis  a  "Good  College  Story/'  We  are 
anxiously  on  the  lookout  for  fiction  of  this  character  and  quality;  and  we 
would  call  especial  attention  to  the  offer  in  connection  with  a  Short  Story 
Contest  appearing  on  an  advertising  page  of  this  number. 
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THE  AMERICAN  COLL£»GE  aims  to  present  in  this  department 
the  beat  thoughts  on  the  problems  of  our  colleges,  a  franK  and  open  dis> 
cussion  of  them  and  any  elaboration  of  or  difference  from  Tiews  ex> 
pressed  editorially  or  in  general  articles.  Contributions  for  this  depart- 
ment will  be  gratefully  received. 


EDWARD  S.  PARSONS,  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  Dean  Colorado  College, 

Urgent  pressing  problems  now  before 
the  college: 

1.  The  establishment  of  a  more  per- 
sonal relationship  between  teacher  and 
student ; 

2.  The  development  in  the  teacher  of 
a  greater  sense  of  responsibility  for  the 
whole  personal  welfare  of  the  student ; 

3.  A  consequent  self-discipline  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  that  he  may  exert 
his  full  influence  for  good  upon  the  stu- 
dent ; 

4.  A  re-emphasis  of  the  importance 
of  the  teaching  function,  as  in  contrast 
with  research  work  on  the  one  side  and 
administrative  work  on  the  other.  Shall 
the  teacher  teach  ? 

5.  More  hearty  co-operation  in  the 
attempt  to  purify  the  moral  life  of  the 
colleges,  in  particular  the  faculty's  set- 
ting the  example  of  more  worthy  per- 
sonal standards;  the  elimination  of  the 
habits  of  beer  drinking  imported  from 
Germany.  • 

ifiLLSWORTH  G.  LANCASTER, 
President  Olivet  College, 

Most  colleges  have  not  yet  awak- 
ened to  the  fact  that  a  man  with  only  a 
college  degree  is  not  fitted  to  teach  in 
college. 

It  does  not  follow  that  a  man  is 
equipped  to  teach  in  a  modem  college 
because  he  is  a  remarkably  good  man', 


or  because  he  has  read  many  books.  He 
must  have  had  a  wide  traming  in  uni- 
versities and  a  special  training  for  some 
one  thing.  Then  if  he  is  a  good  man, 
clean,  alive,  vigorous,  able  to  do  two 
men's  work  for  half  of  the  salary  one 
man  should  have  and  glad  to  do  it  be- 
cause he  likes  young  men  and  wants  to 
hold  out  a  hand  to  those  who  are  climb- 
ing, he  may  be  considered. 

It  takes  athletes,  orators.  Christian 
workers,  scholars,  musicians,  or  all  com- 
bined, to  make  a  good  college.  After 
all  the  spirit  of  the  college  is.  of  first  im- 
portance. 

I  cannot  say  too  strongly  that  most 
college  students  go  to  college  blindly. 
You  should  select  your  college  about  as 
carefully  as  you  would  select  a  life  part- 
ner. 

You  had  better  be  well  and  strong 
than  educated  without  health  or  at  the 
danger  of  your  health. 

ALFRED  T.  PERRY,  President  Mari- 
etta College, 

The  place  of  the  college  in  our  educa- 
tional system  as  related  to  the  prepara- 
tory school  below  and  the  graduate 
school  above  is  a  problem  not  yet  set- 
tled. The  problem  of  standardization 
is  one  that  is  arousing  a  good  deal  of 
attention,  the  solution  of  which  is  ap- 
proaching. The  old  question  of  how  to 
preserve  the  personal  relation  between 
teacher  and  pupil  is  one  that  will  never 
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be  permanently  solved.  The  problem  of 
finances  is  an  ever  present  one.  The 
problem  of  how  to  preserve  a  true  per- 
spective both  as  to  the  curriculum  and 
student  activities  is  one  that  has  inter- 
ested me  very  much.  The  problem  of 
student  life  manifests  new  phases  with 
every  change  of  social  conditions.  I 
should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  your 
association  to  the  work  being  done  now 
by  the  College  Association  of  Ohio,  be- 
gun a  few  years  a^o  and  continuing 
under  various  committees. 

FRED  W.  ATKINSON,  President 
Polytechnic  Institute,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  fate  of  the 
American  colleges  hung  in  the  balance. 
Although  I  shall  not  attempt  as  you 
suggest  to  formulate  definitely  the  five 
problems  of  the  American  college  which 
seem  to  me  of  greatest  moment  yet  I 
am  concerned  about  several  matters 
which  I  hope  to  see  discussed  in  your 
periodical.  Briefly  they  are  the  ques- 
tions of  the  too  exacting  college  require- 
ments for  admission,  the  unsupervised 
college  elective  system,  the  unwieldy 
numbers  of  our  larger  institutions  and 
the  chaotic  conditions  of  the  profession- 
al training  of  engineers. 

My  nearly  ten  years'  experience  as 
the  headmaster  of  secondary  schools 
leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  col- 
leges have  gone  too  far  in  their  demands 
both  in  quantity  and  quality  of  their 
requirements  for  admission.  Students 
of  at  least  average  ability  are  obliged 
to  tutor  during  the  vacation  showing 
that  even  the  best  schools  cannot  do  the 
required  work  in  the  allotted  time.  And 
too,  our  students  are  altogether  too  old 
as  they  enter  college.  Much  against 
my  former  convictions  I  am  advocating 
that  secondary  school  students  of  New 
York  and  vicinity  enter  the  Polytechnic 
Institute  College  of  Engineering  direct- 
ly upon  graduation  rather  than  to  delay 
to  take  a  college  course.  As  it  is  the 
average  age  of  our  freshman  class  last 
year  was  nearly  20  years. 

I  believe  in  the  elective  system.  I 
am  myself  a  Harvard  man  who  entered 


college  after  having  had  experience  as 
a  teacher  and  yet  my  faith  in  the  elect- 
ive system  is  shaken  when  I  see  so  many 
ship-wrecked  students  whose  course  at 
the  start  should  have  been  more  wisely 
and  more  sympathetically  indicated. 

MARY  E.  WOOLLEY,  President 
Mount  Holyoke  College,  in  N.  Y. 
Times, 

The  vocational  power  of  the  college 
depends  in  large  measure  upon  its  im- 
provement of  the  opportunity  for  indi- 
vidual training.  We  cannot  educate  en 
masse.  As  it  is  important  in  the  physi- 
cal development  that  there  should  be 
understanding  and  guidance  of  the  in- 
dividual, so  in  the  intellectual  there 
must  be  an  equally  personal  direction, 
if  the  best  results  would  be  secured. 
Class  work  at  close  range  accomplishes 
at  least  three  things:  first,  it  helps  the 
student  to  "find  herself."  It  discovers 
not  only  the  weak  places,  but  also  the 
strong  points,  it  reveals  her  own  possi- 
bilities to  her,  and  gives  the  suggestion 
which  comes  from  the  interchange  of 
thought  and  informal  discussion,  possi- 
ble in  a  small  group,  as  it  is  not  in  a 
large  one. 

Second,  it  offers  opportunities  for  the 
development  of  self-expression.  The 
lecture  system  may  inspire  and  stimu- 
late, but  leave  the  student  absolutely  un- 
able to  give  expression  to  her  thought, 
and  thus  both  to  clarify  it  and  make  it 
her  own.  There  is  no  discipline  more 
valuable  for  the  girl  than  that  of  learn- 
ing to  stand  on  her  own  feet,  and  to 
give  a  reason  for  the  opinion  that  is 
within  her,  a  discipline  sacrificed  when 
the  lecture  system  is  exclusively  used, 
and  only  occasionally  possible  in  the 
large  division. 

Third,  individual  training  has  an  in- 
fluence upon  character  as  well  as  upon 
mental  development.  Personal  ac- 
quaintance and  knowledge  mean  an  un- 
derstanding, an  insight,  invaluable  for 
the  instructor,  who  is  really  interested 
in  helping  his  students  to  make  the  most 
and  best  of  themselves.  We  expect  a 
physician  to  know  something  of  his  pa- 
tient before  he  attempts  to  build  him  up 
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physically;  it  is  equally  necessary  for 
the  teacher  to  know  something  of  the 
pupil  if  he  would  aid  intelligently  in 
the  intellectual  and  moral  upbuilding. 

A.  W.  ONTHANK,  Hood  River,  Ore. 
Allow  me  to  mention  a  matter  that  is 
on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  some  of  the 
fathers  and  mothers  that  I  know,  pos- 
sibly of  many  others.  I  have  been  con- 
nected in  some  way  with  secondary 
schools  nearly  all  my  life  and  I  find 
more  and  more  hesitation  on  the  part 
of  parents  in  regard  to  sending  their 
sons  and  daughters  to  college.  While 
the  results  of  a  college  course  are  in 
many  cases  very  satisfactory  there  are 
so  many  instances  in  which  they  are 
quite  the  contrary  that  many  are  seri- 
ously questioning  the  wisdom  of  such 
a  course.  They  have  been  watching 
the  product  of  the  colleges  and  when 
they  see  so  many  promising  boys  and 
girls  more  selfish  and  disagreeable  after 
such  a  course  than  before,  the  girls  bet- 
ter fitted  for  social  functions  than  for 
the  struggles  of  life  and  the  boys  more 
addicted  to  sports  than  to  work  and 
made  slaves  to  the  tobacco  habit  so  that 
they  are  positively  disgusting  to  their 
mothers,  it  becomes  a  serious  question 
whether  they  should  subject  their  own 
sons  and  daughters  to  the  temptations 
of  college  life.  Judging  from  the  stan- 
dard ads  of  the  day  the  college  and 
university  man  is  not  completely  dres^d 
unless  he  has  a  pipe  in  his  mouth. 

ALSTON  ELLIS,  President  Ohio  Uni- 
versity. 

I  have  read  with  interest  some  of  the 
articles  found  in  the  initial  number  of 
"The  American  College.^^  If  you 
will  examine  the  opening  pages  of  the 
Ohio  University  Bulletin  for  July,  1909, 
you  will  see  that  I  may  be  m  position 
not  to  place  so  high  an  estimate  upon 
the  work  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
as  does  Mr.  Lawrence  in  his  readable 
article  that  appears  in  the  opening  pages 
of  your  first  issue.  I  have  tried  to  get 
hold  of  everything  that  Mr.  Carnegie 
has  written  in  reference  to  the  motive 
that  prompted  him  to  set  apart  ten  mil- 


lions of  dollars  at  one  time  and  five  mil- 
lions of  dollars  at  another  to  provide 
retiring  allowances  for  worthy  persons 
who  had  rendered  acceptable  service  in 
some  of  our  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, but  I  have  never  found  anywhere 
anything  that  would  suggest  that  his 
idea  was  to  exercise  any  kind  of  super- 
*  vision  over  the  work  of  the  institutions 
admitted  to  share  in  this  retiring  fund. 
My  individual  opinion  is  that  Mr..  Car- 
negie saw,  as  he  looked  abroad  over  the 
land,  a  class  of  deserving  workers  in 
colleges  whether  rich  or  poor  who  were 
receiving  meager  salaries  and  having 
the  prospect  of  a  doubtful  living  ahead 
of  them  in  their  old  days.  His  wish 
was  undoubtedly  to  help  these  worthy 
people  whom  he  regarded  as  belonging 
"to  the  poorest  paid  and  yet  one  of  the 
highest  of  all  professions."  As  before 
stated  nowhere  do  I  find  any  intima- 
tion that  he  expected  to  exercise  any 
kind  of  dictation  over  the  institutions 
he  had  in  mind  or  those  who  were  en- 
gaged in  rendering  service  in  them.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion is  making  an  attempt  unduly  to 
magnify  its  importance.  As  I  have  said 
elsewhere  it  is  in  a  position  to  do  a 
great  deal  of  good  or  a  great  deal  of 
harm.  Mr.  Lawrence  refers  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  third  annual  report  where 
"political  interference  in  state  colleges 
and  universities"  is  cited  and  con- 
demned. Surely  political  chicanery 
ought  not  to  be  tolerated  anywhere, 
certainly  not  in  the  management  of  our 
educational  institutions  whether  public 
or  private.  What  can  be  said  however 
about  the  right  of  an  interference  which 
is  just  as  malign  in  its  scope  and  influ- 
ence as  is  the  political  interference  so 
strongly  condemned?  Mr.  Lawrence 
admits  that  the  Foundation  is  destined 
to  exert  a  great  influence  in  educational 
matters  and  recent  events  seem  to  give 
strength  and  new  force  to  that  assertion. 
If  those  directing  the  affairs  of  the 
Foundation  are  to  go  into  the  different 
states  and  territories  and  there  dictate 
an  educational  policy  not  only  for  the 
private  institutions  but  for  the  state-sup- 
ported   institutions   as    well   we    have 
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reached  a  point  in  our  educational  pro- 
gress where  a  little  horse  sense  and 
some  clear  thinking  are  needed.     I  do 
not  believe  that  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try who  are  so  liberally  supporting  their 
higher  institutions  of  learning  will  be 
willing  to  throw  their  absolute  control 
into  the  hands  of  even  so  distinguished 
a  body  as  that  having  to  do  with  the 
management  of  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion.   Again  it  is  said  that  a  new  bul- 
letin issued  by  the  Foundation  is  to 
give  us  "the  first  attempt  to  provide  a 
standard  form  for  a  full  yet  concise 
statement  of  the  financial  condition  of 
colleges  and  universities."     Now  that 
educational  matters  have  been  placed 
under  control  and  anything  like  indi- 
viduality in  their  management  sternly 
repressed  we  are  to  have  a  censorship 
upon  the  financial  condition  and  man- 
agement of  such  educational  institutions 
as  submit  to  the  dictation  of  the  Foun- 
dation.   It  is  true  that  the  various  edu- 
cational institutions  do  not  report  their 
finances   upon   exactly  the   same  plan 
but  the  state-supported  institutions  as 
a  rule  make  their  reports  as  directed  by 
statute.    In  Ohio  for  instance  the  three 
universities  are  under  the  direct  control 
as  to  finances  of  the  State  Bureau  of 
Public  Accounting  and  must  keep  their 
financial  records  and  statements  as  di- 
rected by  this  board.    I  suppose  it  will 
soon  be  a  question  whether  these  insti- 
tutions are  to  keep  their  financial  rec- 
ords according  to  law  or  according  to 
the  suggestion  of  the  Foundation.     I 
venture  to  say  that  but  few  of  the  insti- 
tutions supported  by  the  public  have 
a  slip-shod  method  of  keeping  their  ac- 
counts and  rendering  their  financial  re- 
ports.    It  is  sometimes  difficult  from 
these  reports  to  get  the  various  items 
of  financial  information  required  in  the 
numerous  requests  that  come  to  the  dif- 
ferent executive   offices   for   statistical 
statements.     The  Ohio  State  Commis- 
sioner of  Common  Schools  has  one  set 
of  blanks;  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  has  another;  and 


the  Carnegie  Foundation  will  doubtless 
have  a  system  of  blanks  wholly  at  vari- 
ance with  either  of  the  other  two — so 
it  goes  on  through  and  down  a  some- 
wluit  extended  list  of  similar  requests 
for  financial  statements. 

Mr.  Birdseye  in  his  article  on  College 
Bookkeeping  and  Accounting  says  that 
"a  recent  search  has  failed  to  reveal  a 
single  institution  which  keeps  a  proper 
set  of  books  of  its  business  or  makes  a 
complete  annual  account  of  its  business 
affairs."  This  is  a  very  broad  state- 
ment and  one  that  ought  not  to  be  made 
at  random.  I  think  I  could  mention  a 
number  of  institutions  within  my  lim- 
ited experience  where  financial  affairs 
are  carefully  guarded,  correct  and  ex- 
tended records  kept  and  annual  reports 
made  covering  every  reasonable  point 
upon  which  any  persons  might  require 
information.  Within  the  last  fifteen 
years  I  have  been  the  executive  of  two 
such  institutions.  There  may  be  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  what  consti- 
tutes a  proper  financial  record  and  re- 
port. My  definition  would  be  such  a 
record  and  report  as  that  required  by 
statute,  first  of  all,  with  setting  forth 
of  such  additional  items  of  information 
as  would  be  of  service  to  those  having 
to  do  with  educational  work  either  from 
the  outside  or  the  inside.  The  trouble  is 
that  each  one  thinks  that  he  has  the 
one  scheme  of  financial  reporting  that 
is  worthy  of  consideration  and  is  un- 
willing to  admit  that  others  may  have 
as  much  sense  as  he  with  quite  as  much 
honesty  of  purpose. 

However  in  opening  the  dictation  of 
this  communication  I  was  not  prompted 
by  a  desire  to  dwell  upon  controversial 
points  but  had  wish  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation of  the  new  publication  and  to 
wish  you  and  those  connected  with  it 
the  widest  possible  measure  of  success 
in  your  enterprise.  You  have  an  im- 
portant and  interesting  field  to  cover 
and  I  have  confidence  to  believe  that 
you  will  make  wise  use  of  the  opportu- 
nity presented. 
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ATHLETICS 

Fall  rowing  started  at  Harvard  early 
in  October.  The  work  will  be  contin- 
ued until  the  end  of  November. 

Syracuse  played  its  first  football 
game  of  the  season  on  September  25th, 
in  which  it  beat  Hamilton  by  a  score  of 
20  to  o. 

An  unusually  large  number  of  can- 
didates came  out  for  the  football  team 
at  Cornell.  The  coaches  have  been  put- 
ting them  through  strenuous  practice. 
They  have  found  some  very  promising 
material  for  backs. 

Carlisle  lost  practically  every  mem- 
ber of  last  year's  eleven,  and  it  is  not 
expected  that  it  will  be  able  to  turn 
out  a  team  that  will  compare  favorably 
with  those  of  the  last  few  seasons.  The 
average  weight  of  the  men  is  smaller 
than  usual. 

When  the  fall  track  season  opened 
at  Stanford,  seventy-two  men  signed 
the  list  of  candidates  for  the  cinder 
path  and  the  field  events.  As  many  of 
them  are  former  high  school  stars  the 
team  seems  to  have  a  promising  pros- 
pect. 

At  Yale  football  practice  was  started 
September  20th.  Captain  Coy  was  in 
the  hospital  owing  to  an  accident,  and 
was  unable  to  play.  It  is  hoped  that 
he  will  be  in  a  condition  to  play  by  Oc- 
tober 20th.  The  eleven  lined  up  for 
its  first  game  on  September  29th  against 
Wesleyan. 

At  Syracuse  the  first  call  for  fall 
crew  candidates  "was  issued  during  the 
last  week  of  September.  The  response 
was  disappointing  to  the  authorities. 
Fall  practice  is  an  innovation  at  Syra- 


cuse, although  it  has  been  adopted  by 
all  the  other  crews  which  compete  at 
Poughkeepsie. 

It  has  been  decided  by  the  executive 
committee  of  the  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  that  the  members 
of  the  baseball  team  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  play  elsewhere  without  first 
securing  permission  from  the  commit- 
tee. This  ruling  was  passed  in  order 
that  the  chances  of  professionalism  may 
be  lessened. 

When  football  practice  started  at 
Dickinson  College  it  was  found  that 
few  of  the  old  players  were  on  hand. 
Much  promising  material,  however,  has 
been  found  among  the  new  men.  The 
schedule  for  this  fall  includes  ten 
games,  the  principal  one  of  which  is 
with  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  on 
October  9th. 

Both  Stanford  and  the  University  of 
California  are  seriously  considering  the 
abandonment  of  ro'wing  as  an  intercol- 
legiate event.  The  expense  incident  to 
this  event  causes  serious  deficits  in  the 
athletic  treasury  of  each  institution. 
Stanford  is  additionally  handicapped  by 
lack  of  a  convenient  course  for  prac- 
tice. The  nearest  water  is  three  miles 
from  the  campus. 

On  the  Pacific  coast  American  col- 
lege rugby  is  confined  almost  entirely 
to  Oregon  and  Washington,  with  a  few 
teams  in  the  states  adjoining  them  on 
the  east.  The  elimination  of  the  game 
at  Leland  Stanford  and  the  University 
of  California  has  almost  killed  rugby 
football  in  this  coast  state.  Its  place 
has  been  taken  by  association  football 
and  English  rugby. 
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In  giving  an  exhibition  pole  vault  at 
Westville's  "Old  Home"  day  celebra- 
tion, September  27th,  A.  Gilbert,  the 
Yale  athlete,  who  "won  the  pole  vault 
at  the  Olympic  games,  cleared  the  bar 
at  13  feet  2  inches,  some  six  inches  bet- 
ter than  the  world's  record.  More  than 
a  dozen  officials  measured  the  distance 
accurately,  but  Gilbert  had  not  selected 
his  apparatus  carefully,  and  will  not 
claim  the  record. 

More  than  ninety  candidates  reported 
for  football  practice  at  Annapolis. 
Most  of  the  new  material  is  for  the 
back  fields  and  ends  where  there  is 
already  much  strength.  The  big  prob- 
lem of  the  coaches  is  to  fill  the  tackle 
positions  acceptably.  Head  coach  Ber- 
rien has  been  assisted  by  a  number  of 
recent  graduates  of  the  naval  academy. 
Only  light  work  was  undertaken  dur- 
ing the  first  couple  of  weeks. 

•At  Princeton,  where  an  iron-clad  rule 
is  in  force  to  the  effect  that  there  must 
be  absolutely  no  football  practice  until 
college  is  actually  opened,  work  did  not 
start  until  September  22d,  despite  the 
protest  of  the  coaches.  The  team  is  for- 
tunate in  having  more  veteran  material 
this  season  than  for  several  years.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  the  line.  Owing 
to  this  fact  scrimmage  work  was  be- 
gun earlier  than  usual. 

Football  has  occupied  the  forefront  of 
the  stage  in  college  athletics  during  the 
opening  weeks  of  the  term.  Harvard 
was  the  first  of  the  big  eastern  universi- 
ties to  start  football  practice.  It  en- 
tered on  its  campaign  on  September 
15th.  Percy  D.  Haughton  is  again 
head  field  coach.  He  is  assisted  by  an 
advisory  board  of  coaches  and  several 
active  lieutenants.  More  than  half  of 
last  year's  eleven  were  lost  by  gradu- 
ation, but  much  good  material  was  se- 
cured from  last  year's  freshman  team. 

On  September  13  at  the  Merion 
Cricket  Club  courts  Mellville  Long  of 
the  University  of  California  captured 
the  American  intercollegiate  tennis 
championship  by  defeating  Wallace 
Johnson  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  five  close  and  exciting  sets. 


After  his  opponent  had  run  the  fourth 
set  to  deuce,  and  then  taken  it,  8-6, 
Long  succeeded  in  winning  the  fifth 
and  deciding  set,  6-4,  amid  the  greatest 
excitement  among  the  spectators.  The 
score  for  the  five  sets  was  6-4,  3-6,  7-5, 
6-8,  6-4. 

At  Columbia,  where  intercollegiate 
football  is  under  a  faculty  ban,  the 
Board  of  Student  Representatives  is 
arranging  for  a  series  of  interclass  foot- 
ball games.  Owing  to  the  absence  of 
intercollegiate  football  more  attention  is 
paid  by  Columbia  students  to  the  other 
forms  of  athletics.  When  the  fall  row- 
ing season  commenced  on  September 
28th,  sixty-eight  men  announced  their 
intention  of  coming  out.  Thirty-six  of 
these  were  freshmen.  Another  sport  to 
which  much  attention  is  devoted  by 
Columbia  men  during  the  fall  season  is 
cross-country  running.  Practice  began 
on  September  27th. 

A  conference  of  college  football  ref- 
erees, captains,  managers,  and  other  of- 
ficers was  held  in  New  York  City  on 
September  17th.  Walter  Camp  who 
presided  answered  a  number  of  ques- 
tions in  regard  to  the  new  changes  in 
the  rules.  Many  points  in  doubt 
brought  up  by  the  different  officials 
were  dispelled  by  him.  The  chief  ques- 
tion was  what  would  be  the  condition 
were  a  forward  pass  illegally  made  by 
a  side  behind  its  own  goal  line.  It  was 
agreed  to  consider  that  a  safety,  al- 
tho  the  meeting  had  no  actual  right 
to  make  a  change  in  the  rules.  It  was 
also  decided  that  if  the  captains  or  man- 
agers of  two  teams  fail  to  agree  on 
the  time  of  halves  the  referee  shall 
have  power  to  make  the  halves  the 
length  prescribed  by  the  rules. 

Football  at  Minnesota  this  year 
promises  to  be  highly  exciting.  Dr. 
Henry  L.  Williams,  the  coach,  has  ar- 
ranged what  appears  the  hardest  sched- 
ule any  Gopher  team  has  ever  tackled. 
The  schedule  follows: 

Lawrence  at  Minnesota,  Sept.  25. 

Iowa  U.  at  Minnesota,  Oct.  2. 

Ames  at  Minnesota,  Oct.  9. 

Nebraska  at  Omaha,  Oct  16. 
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Chicago  at  Minnesota,  Oct.  30. 

Wisconsin  at  Madison,  Nov.  13. 

Michigan  at  Minnesota,  Nov.  20. 

Under  the  conference  rules  no  prac- 
tice could  be  held  till  Sept.  20.  With 
four  conference  teams  on  the  schedule 
and  two  other  fast  and  strong  teams 
the  list  looks  good  for  some  hard 
games.  There  will  be  seven  "M"  men 
out  for  positions,  Capt.  McGovem 
probably  playing  quarter.  The  team 
will  not  merit  the  old  appellation  of 
"Giants  of  the  North"  which  the  Chi- 
cago scribes  have  delighted  in  using 
for  several  years  but  will  be  lighter  than 
most  of  the  conference  teams.  To  whip 
the  team  into  shape  for  the  early 
games  with  teams  that  began  practicing 
long  before  Minnesota  and  keep  it  in 
condition  for  the  last  big  games  is  a 
hard  task. 

Major  John  J.  Dixon,  Chairman  of 
the  National  Registration  Committee  of 
the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  of  the 
United  States,  has  received  during  the 
past  few  weeks  several  inquiries  in  re- 
lation to  the  status  of  college  athletes 
who  have  been  registered  with  their 
clubs  during  the  summer  vacation. 
They  all  seem  to  be  anxious  to  have  a 
clear  definition  of  the  law  governing 
the  right  of  college  athletes  to  compete. 
In  answer  to  all  these  communica- 
tions. Major  John  J.  Dixon  has  made 
the  following  decision: 

An  athlete  who  has  registered  for 
his  club  in  the  district  wherein  he  re- 
sides can  either  continue  his  regis- 
tration for  his  club  and  compete  for 
them  in  open  games  while  going  to 
college,  or  he  can  compete  for  the 
college,  or  he  can  transfer  his  regis- 
tration to  his  college  and  compete  for 
that  college  organization  in  open  com- 
petition if  he  so  desires.  Any  athlete, 
a  college  student,  now  competing  for, 
and  a  member  of,  an  athletic  club, 
who  competes  for  such  athletic  club 
after  the  opening  of  the  scholastic 
year,  will  thereafter  be  ineligible  to 
represent  his  college  in  open  meet- 
ings. But  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent a  college  man  who  has  competed 
for  his  own  club  from  continuing  to 


represent  his  club  in  open  competi- 
tion and  his  college  in  collegiate  com- 
petition. Under  no  circumstances, 
however,  can  he  represent  both  his 
college  and  his  club  in  open  compe- 
tition. 

In  other  words,  during  the  scholastic 
year  a  college  student  must  elect  which 
organization  he  will  represent  in  open 
competition.  He  cannot  represent  both 
in  open  competition,  but  he  can  repre- 
sent his  club  in  open  competition  and 
his  college  in  competitions  restricted  to 
colleges. 

RELIGIOUS  ACTIVITIES 

At  Columbia  a  series  of  addresses 
will  be  given  in  the  chapel  by  visiting 
speakers  on  Sunday  afternoons  from 
October  10  to  December  12.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  course  is  to  be  "Christianity 
and  the  Modem  World."  Arrange- 
ments have  also  been  made  to  have 
well-known  graduates  of  Columbia 
speak  from  time  to  time  on  the  different 
professions  and  vocations  and  to  hold 
hours  for  student  consultation. 

As  shown  by  the  report  of  the  Colum- 
bia University  Christian  Association 
which  has  just  been  published  for  the 
college  year  1908-9  the  work  of  that 
society  during  that  time  has  been  most 
successful  and  gratifying.  Under  the 
able  direction  of  General  Secretary 
Myers  the  organization  has  grown  more 
than  in  any  other  previous  year.  Many 
new  departments  have  been  started  and 
old  departments  have  been  reorganized 
with  the  result  that  the  Association  is  in 
a  most  .flourishing  condition.  The  re- 
port which  is  a  booklet  of  forty-seven 
pages  is  more  pretentious  than  in  years 
past  and  gives  a  detailed  account  of 
all  work  undertaken  and  accomplished 
in  1908-09. 

Only  one  of  the  Association's  form- 
er activities,  the  Campus  Service,  is  to 
be  dropped.  To  make  up  for  the  drop- 
ping of  the  Campus  Services  seven  or 
eight  new  lines  of  work  are  to  be  intro- 
duced. Foremost  among  these  are  the 
"Boys  Club  Work"  and  "The  Church 
Co-operation  system."  Formerly  the 
Association  had  its  Settlement  workers 
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spread  over  the  city  in  various  places 
and  no  special  place  of  its  own.  This 
year  there  is  to  be  one  mission  alone 
of  which  the  Association  is  to  have 
sole  charge.  The  "Columbia  Boys 
Club,"  situated  on  104th  Street  between 
2nd  and  3rd  Avenues,  is  to  be  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Raymond  E.  Brock, 
who  has  been  engaged  on  a  part-time 
salary  basis. 

"Columbia  Pews"  have  been  obtain- 
ed in  churches  representing  the  princi- 
pal denominations  where  the  students 
may  attend  services.  It  has  been  ar- 
ranged that  one  or  two  Columbia  men 
will  always  be  on  hand  to  welcome  any 
men  who  may  drop  in.  The  Association 
is  trying  to  raise  $100  to  be  used  either 
toward  two  scholarships  in  the  Canton 
Christian  College,  or  for  a  stereopticon 
outfit  for  an  Anti-tuberculosis  cam- 
paign. $60  of  this  has  already  been 
pledged  and  the  surplus,  it  is  hoped, 
will  soon  be  on  hand.  The  Association 
is  also  planning  to  install  a  lunch  coun- 
ter for  Bible  class  students  only.  It  is 
expected  that  Professor  Meylan,  Medi- 
cal Director  of  the  Gymnasium,  will 
give  a  series  of  lectures  on  first  aid  to 
the  injured,  with  supplementary  demon- 
strations. 

An  innovation  of  the  year  was  the 
forming  of  the  Department  of  Sten- 
ography and  Typewriting.  Classes 
were  formed  of  all  University  students 
who  wished  to  become  proficient  in  this 
line  and  the  small  fee  charged  from 
each  man  enabled  the  Association  to 
procure  the  services  of  an  expert  sten- 
ographer as  a  director  of  the  work. 
The  classes  were  so  successful  as  to  in- 
sure their  maintenance  again  in  the 
coming  year. 

The  Settlement  work,  Blackwell's  Is- 
land work,  the  "Old  Clothes"  depart- 
ment and  the  Nbrthfield  delegation  were 
all  raised  to  the  high  standard  which 
marked  the  rest  of  the  Association's 
work  for  the  past  year.  Seven  hundred 
and  forty-eight  articles  of  old  clothing 
were  collected  and  distributed  to  the 
poor  of  the  city.  The  Columbia  delega- 
tion to  Northfield,  while  necessarily 
small  because  of  the  lateness  of  the 


date  set  for  the  conference,  was  com- 
posed of  such  representative  Columbia 
men  as  J.  J.  Ryan,  President  of  last 
year's  Senior  class. 

In  noticing  the  increase  of  the  work 
of  this  Association  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  in  1908-09  one  hundred  and 
sixty-three  different  organizations  held 
1,532  different  meetings  in  Earl  Hall, 
with  a  total  aggregate  attendance  of 
nearly  38,000.  The  daily  average  at- 
tendance in  the  hall  is  computed  to  be 
about  500. 

DEBATING  AND   LITERARY 

With  the  commencement  of  the  pres- 
ent college  year  The  Tech  of  the  Mass. 
Institute  of  Technology  appears  as  a 
daily. 

University  of  MIN^fESOTA 
Publications 

The  junior  annual  which  is  known  as 
the  Gopher,  is  published  annually  by 
the  junior  class  of  the  University. 

The  Minne-ha^ha!  is  a  humerous 
magazine  published  monthly  by  the  stu- 
dents of  the  University. 

The  students  of  the  University  own 
and  publish  the  Minnesota  Daily,  a 
newspaper  issued  five  times  each  week 
during  the  university  year. 

The  Minnesota  Forester,  the  official 
organ  of  the  Minnesota  State  Forestry 
Association,  is  edited  by  the  forestry  de- 
partment of  the  University. 

The  Minnesota  Magazine  is  edited  by 
a  board  of  students  chosen  from  the 
senior  class  and  is  devoted  to  the  cul- 
tivating of  literary  taste  and  effort 
among  the  students  of  the  University. 

The  Minnesota  Engineer  is  published 
quarterly  by  the  society  of  engineers  of 
the  college  of  engineering.  It  is  de- 
voted to  the  publishing  of  articles  upon 
engineering  subjects  by  University  pro- 
fessors, students  and  alumni. 

The  Minnesota  Alumni  Weekly  is  the 
official  organ  of  the  General  Alumni  As- 
sociation of  the  University.  It  is  pub- 
lished every  Monday  during  the  college 
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year  and  is  devoted  wholly  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  University  and  the  alumni. 

The  department  of  botany  publishes 
Minnesota  Plant  Studies  in  connection 
with  the  work  of  the  department  and 
investigations  made  in  the  botanical 
branch  of  the  geological  and  natural 
history  survey. 

The  Minnesota  Stockman  is  the  of- 
ficial organ  of  the  Live  Stock  Breeder's 
Association  but  it  is  published  by  mem- 
bers  of  the  University  faculty  and  its 
offices  are  on  the  campus  of  the  school 
of  agriculture.  i 

The  official  publications  of  the  Uni- 
versity itself  include  the  bulletins  and 
catalogues  which  are  issued  regularly 
throughout  the  year  and  special  bulletins 
of  the  agricultural  department,  contain- 
ing reports  of  the  work  done  in  connec- 
tion with  the  college  of  agriculture  and 
the  experiment  station. 

The  Minnesota  Farm  Review  is  a 
paper  owned  and  published  by  the 
Alumni  Association  of  the  school  of 
agriculture  and  is  the  official  organ  of 
the  Farmers'  Club.  Its  aim  is  to  keep 
the  alumni  and  former  students  of  the 
school  of  agriculture  in  touch  with  the 
school  and  with  each  other  and  also  to 
bring  the  farmers  of  the  state  into  close 


touch  with  the  school,  the  college  and 
the  experiment  station. 

MUSIC  AND  DRAMA 

On  October  20th  the  students  of  the 
University  of  California  presented  the 
opera  "Ermine"  at  the  Macdonough 
Theater,  Oakland,  Calif. 

Public  organ  recitals  will  be  given  by 
Prof.  Baldwin  at  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York  on  Sunday  and 
Wednesday  afternoons  during  the  cur- 
rent term. 

The  musical  activities  at  Columbia 
have  been  placed  under  centralized  con- 
trol. A  new  society,  "Notes  and  Keys," 
has  general  supervision  of  the  Glee 
Club  and  the  Mandolin  Club.  Only 
those  who  have  been  active  members 
in  one  of  the  latter  for  at  least  One  sea- 
son are  eligible  to  membership. 

At  Olivet  College  the  Musical  Guild 
is  a  society  for  the  students  of  the  Con- 
servatory and  College.  It  meets  week- 
ly for  the  study  of  musical  literature 
and  the  performance  of  the  best  music. 
This  semi-public  performance  of  music 
which  has  been  studied  is  a  valuable 
feature  in  the  training  of  students.  The 
Guild  has  an  open  session  once  a  month 
and  gives  a  public  concert  each  year. 
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A  new  sorority  called  Delta  Zeta 
was  organized  at  De  Pauw  University 
last  May. 

The  sorority  Pan-Hellenic  associa- 
tion failed  to  introduce  a  sophomore 
pledge  day  at  Syracuse  University.  The 
plan  was  strongly  opposed  by  most  of 
the  sororities  represented.  Matricula- 
tion day  was  considered  as  pledge  day 
this  fall. 

At  Lafayette  College  Zeta  Psi  and 
Chi  Phi  have  built  chapter  houses  dur- 
ing the  summer.  At  this  institution  the 
authorities  lease  campus  ground  for 
chapter  houses  at  a  nominal  rental  and 
assist  in  the  financing.  Certain  restric- 
tions are  imposed  and  the  houses  must 
be  designed  to  harmonize  architecturally 
with  the  college  buildings. 

The  fraternities  at  Minnesota,  there 
being  19  academic  societies,  have  no 
rules  and  rushing  is  open.  An  effort 
is  now  being  made  to  sign  an  agree- 
ment not  to  rush  high  school  boys  until 
they  have  registered  at  the  university. 
A  request  from  the  Twin  City  high 
school  principals  has  started  this  move- 
ment. 

Theta  Nu  Epsilon,  at  Washington 
and  Lee,  has  been  supplanted  by  a 
sophomore  society  called  Pi  Alpha  Nu. 
It  has  been  abandoned  also  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama  and  re-established 
at  Georgia  Tech.  Kappa  Sigma  and 
Delta  Tau  Delta  forbid  membership  in 
this  sophomore  society  to  their  mem- 
bers. Several  other  fraternities  impose 
special  restrictions. 

After  one  year  Kappa  Alpha  Theta 
withdrew  from  the  agreement  and  this 
fall  the  others  followed  suit.  The  rules 
were  too  stringent  and  instead  of  rush- 


ing being  restricted  to  a  week  in  April 
it  practically  lasted  all  winter.  Under 
the  wide  open  policy  this  year  all  the 
sororities  have  taken  in  from  10  to  14 
members  where  last  year  the  numbers 
ran  from  3  to  8. 

By  beginning  with  western  expansion 
and  later  placing  chapters  in  many  of 
the  northern  and  eastern  colleges  most 
fraternities  of  southern  origin  have  be- 
come national  in  character.  At  its  sec- 
ond biennial  convention  Pi  Kappa  Al- 
pha voted  to  remove  its  territorial  limi- 
tation. This  leaves  Kappa  Alpha  (So.) 
as  the  only  fraternity  Restricting  its 
chapters  to  the  south,  altho  this  fra- 
ternity has  chapters  at  the  two  Califor- 
nia universities. 

Delta  Upsilon  holds  its  annual  con- 
vention in  Boston  the  first  week  in  No- 
vember and  at  the  same  time  celebrates 
the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  or- 
ganization at  Williams  of  the  Social 
Fraternity,  from  which  Delta  Upsilon 
traces  its  lineage.  Features  of  the  con- 
vention will  be  a  collection  of  the  mem- 
orabilia of  the  early  days  and  an  exhi- 
bition of  stereopticon  slides  of  eminent 
members,  chapter  houses  and  college 
views. 

An  interesting  experiment  in  pledg- 
ing sorority  girls  ended  at  Minnesota 
with  the  opening  of  college  this  fall  and 
the  old  method  of  rushing  and  pledging 
at  will  without  restrictions  of  any  kind 
was  started  again.  The  result  after  a 
two-year  trial  with  most  stringent  rules 
was  that  rushing  during  registration 
week  and  the  week  following  was  spir- 
ited and  apparently  all  the  old  evils 
which  had  caused  trouble  before  were 
revived. 

The  rules  in  use  last  year  and  the 
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year  before  were  adopted  by  the  Pan- 
Hellenic  association,  in  which  each  of 
the  nine  national  sororities  having  chap- 
ters at  Minnesota  have  representatives, 
in  order  to  prevent  too  active  rushing, 
keeping  girls  out  at  parties  too  late, 
spending  too  much  money  in  rushing 
and  similar  evils.  The  rules  allowed 
only  two  rushing  parties  a  year  and  no 
pledging  could  be  done  till  April.  Then 
girls  who  were  up  in  their  studies  could 
be  pledged,  the  Pan-hellenic  association 
mailing  the  bids  to  all  the  girls  asked 
at  the  same  time  and  setting  an  hour 
when  they  should  be  answered. 

Wisconsin  is  the  latest  state  to  busy 
itself  about  the  Fraternity  situation. 
A  bill  was  passed  by  the  state  legisla- 
ture providing  for  an  investigation  of 
fraternities  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin and  a  report  to  the  legislature 
two  years  hence.  The  bill  was  intro- 
duced by  Assemblyman  Culbertson,  a 
*92  graduate  of  the  university  and  a 
member  of  Phi  Delta  Theta  and  the 
legal  fraternity  Phi  Delta  Phi.  The 
text  of  the  resolutions  offered  is  as 
follows : 

"Whereas,  certain  students  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  have  banded 
themselves  into  fraternal  organiza- 
tions known  as  Greek-letter  fraterni- 
ties and  Greek-letter  sororities; 

"Whereas,  such  organizations  have 
had  a  tendency  wherever  they  have 
existed  in  this  country  to  form  cliques 
and  social  classes  anti-democratic  in 
tendency ; 

"Whereas,  while  we  recognize  that 
the  university  is  as  democratic  as  any 
university  in  the  country,  yet,  evi- 
dence is, not  wanting  of  a  tendency 
toward  a  class  distinction  growing  out 
of  the  conditions  surrounding  fra- 
ternity life  ; 

"Therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the 
assembly,  the  senate  concurring,  that 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  univer- 
sity be  requested  to  investigate  the 
situation  in  the  fraternities  and  sor- 
orities with  reference  to  remedying 
the  above  tendency,  and  also  with 
reference  to  the  substitution  therefor 
of  some  better  system  of  student  or- 


ganization, and  to  report  the  result 
of  such  investigations  with  recom- 
mendations to  the  legislature  at  their 
next  regular  session." 

Dean  Thomas  A.  Clark  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  made  some  interesting 
statements  in  regard  to  fraternities  at 
that  institution  in  an  address  before  the 
Religious  Education  Association  at  Chi- 
cago last  spring.  We  reproduce  a  few 
extracts. 

"At  the  University  of  Illinois  I  am 
pretty  well  acquainted  with  all  of  these 
numerous  organizations  and  I  know 
practically  every  individual  in  each. 
From  this  knowledge  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  on  the  whole  I  approve  strongly  of 
them.  Their  internal  organization  is 
conunendable.  There  are  in  each  one 
upper  classmen  who  take  seriously  the 
obligation  to  look  after  the  younger 
men,  to  see  that  order  and  discipline  are 
maintained,  and  that  standards  of  schol- 
arship are  upheld.  Each  organization 
has  a  sensible  and  definite  set  of  house 
rules  which  it  seriously  attempts  to  en- 
force. These  rules  include  regulations 
with  regard  to  order,  study,  and  general 
conduct.  I  believe  our  organizations 
without  exception  prohibit  the  bringing 
of  intoxicating  liquors  into  the  house, 
and  I  feel  sure  that  the  rule  is  generally 
observed.  Even  men  who  drink  recog- 
nize the  danger  of  bringing  intoxicants 
into  the  house. 

"Practically  all  of  the  fraternities  also 
have  scholarship  committees  composed 
of  upper  classmen  whose  business  it  is 
to  "strengthen  the  feeble  knees"  espec- 
ially of  the  under  classmen,  but  also  all 
who  are  intellectually  or  morally  shaky. 
I  have  enjoyed  the  frankest  and  closest 
relationship  with  these  men.  We  talk 
to  each  other  with  the  greatest  freedom 
and  we  aid  each  other  in  every  way  pos- 
sible. I  have  never  found  it  difficult  to 
get  any  reasonable  thing  done  in  the 
organizations  through  these  men.  Of- 
ten they  say  to  me,  'You  tell  us  what 
you  would  like,  and  we  will  see  that  it 
is  done.' 

"The  scholarship  of  fraternity  men 
with  us  is  about  average.  Though  the 
fraternities  contain  a  good  percentage 
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of  honor  men,  they  also  have  a  number 
of  men  whose  scholastic  standing  is 
low.  Much  as  I  believe  in  high  scholar- 
ship, I  believe,  also,  that  general  effici- 
ency is  to  be  encouraged.  Perhaps  the 
wejikest  part  of  fraternity  life  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  is  the  intemperate 
social  activity  which  it  induces.  This 
is,  however,  one  of  the  results  of  co- 
education which  may  very  naturally  be 
expected.  If  college  men  and  women 
are  to  live  together  it  ought  not  to  be 
looked  on  as  objectionable  if  they  come 
to  enjoy  each  other's  society.  But  too 
often  this  enjoyment  becomes  too 
marked  and  exclusive. 

"In  their  relations  with  the  university 
authorities,  I  have  always  found  the 
fraternity  man  entirely  willing  to  come 
half  way.  As  a  college  disciplinary  offi- 
cer I  long  ago  discovered  that  men  in  a 
fraternity  are  more  easily  gotten  at  and 
more  easily  influenced  than  similar  men 
outside.  The  reason  is  apparent.  If 
a  man  is  in  an  organization  it  is  not 
only  possible  to  get  at  him  personally, 
but  one  may  enlist  as  helpers  all  the 
other  men  in  the  organization.  If  a 
man  is  in  an  organization  the  facts 
about  him  are  more  easily  obtained,  his 
strong  points  are  more  readily  dis- 
covered, and  his  weaknesses  more 
easily  corrected.  I  have  usually 
found  it  easy  to  enlist  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  fraternity  men  in 
any  worthy  enterprise  which  I  have 
proposed.  In  the  management  and  cor- 
rection of  their  men,  especially  of  lower 
classmen  who  may  have  been  neglecting 
their  work  or  developing  objectionable 
habits,  I  have  not  only  found  the  great- 
est willingness  to  help  when  I  have 
gone  to  members,  but  they  have  shown 
quite  as  complete  a  willingness  to  come 
to  me  and  ask  me  to  help  them  as  I 
have  evinced  in  going  to  them.  Very 
few  days  pass  without  some  fraternity 
man's  coming  to  me  and  enlisting  my 
help  in  bringing  up  the  scholarship  or 
correcting  the  morals  of  the  recreant 
brother. 

"The  fraternity  situation  in  the  state 
university  as  I  see  it  is  in  no  way  a 
critical  one.    I  believe  that  the  organi- 


zation has  been  a  benefit  to  the  indi- 
vidual members  and  to  the  institution. 
It  has  interested  itself  in  good  scholar- 
ship, has  helped  materially  in  maintain- 
ing discipline  and  has  raised  social  stan- 
dards. That  there  are  evils  connected 
with  fraternities  I  am  willing  to  admit. 
The  methods  of  choosing  and  pledging 
members  are  not  ideal ;  the  organiza- 
tions are  likely  to  tend  somewhat  to 
clannishness  •  and  over-exclusiveness ; 
too  strong  an  emphasis  is  put  upon  so- 
cial life  and  social  prestige  and  there 
is  sometimes  a  tendency  for  members  to 
live  beyond  their  means.  These  evils 
however  it  seems  to  me  quite  possible 
to  correct.  I  do  not  believe  that  im- 
provement in  conditions  will  come  so 
much  through  restrictive  legislation  and 
faculty  action  as  through  other  means. 
Faculty  regulations  are  to  the  college 
student  much  the  same  as  the  prover- 
bial red  rag  to  the  angry  bull.  So  far 
as  young  people  can  be  allowed  to  di- 
rect their  own  actions,  to  make  their 
own  rules,  discipline  will  be  simplified 
and  college  officers  will  be  relieved  of 
responsibility  and  trouble.  Personally 
I  have  very  seldom  in  college  found 
rules  of  any  great  advantage  in  bringing 
about  reforms  or  of  correcting  evils. 
They  are  quite  as  likely  to  arouse  an- 
tagonism as  to  mend  matters.  To  my 
mind  the  less  faculty  legislation  there 
is  the  better. 

"Whatever  corrective  measures  the 
fraternities  can  be  induced  to  take  on 
their  own  initiative  is  so  much  gained. 
The  cultivation  on  the  part  of  college 
officers  of  frank,  friendly  relations  with 
individual  fraternity  men,  the  calling 
together  for  conference  of  representa- 
tive men  from  each  of  the  organiza- 
tions, will  be  found  of  the  greatest  ser- 
vice. College  men  are  for  the  most 
part  sensible  and  reasonable  and  I  have 
seldom  found  it  impossible  to  have  the 
fraternity  men  themselves  do  the  things 
that  ought  to  be  done.  I  believe  that 
fraternities  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
have  justified  themselves.  The  men  at 
the  head  of  them  are  always  reasonable 
and  open  to  suggestion.    Their  relation 
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with  my  own  office  is  always  frank  and 
helpful." 

A  national  Pan-Hellenic  Association 
has  been  in  existence  with  the  sororities 
for  seven  years.  The  association's  own 
statement  of  its  achievements  and  its 
recommendations  to  the  confederated 
sororities  may  be  of  interest. 

Achievements  : 

A.  In  the  conference  itself: 

1.  Increase  in  membership  from 
seven  to  twelve  fraternities. 

2.  Establishment  of  standard  for  a 
national  college  fraternity :  "Not  less 
than  five  college  chapters  and  none 
in  an  institution  below  college  rank." 

3.  Change  of  name  from  Inter- 
sorority  conference  to  National  Pan- 
Hellenic. 

4.  Adoption  of  a  working  consti- 
tution insuring  the  permanency  of  the 
annual  conference. 

B.  In  the  national  fraternity  life : 

1.  Co-operation  and  frank  discus- 
sion among  national  officers  of  the 
special  problems  in  special  colleges. 

2.  Exchange  among  fraternity  of- 
ficers of  the  journals  of  the  women's 
fraternities. 

C.  In  the  college  fraternity  life : 

1.  The  abolishment  of  pledging 
among  preparatory  students,  except 
at  the  University  of  Michigan — 
where,  owing  to  peculiar  local  condi- 
tions, the  national  fraternity  chapters 
there  have  been  granted  perynission 
to  pledge  High  School  seniors  only 
until  September,  1909. 

2.  Formation  of  college  Pan-Hel* 
lenics  wherever  two  or  more  nationals 
are  represented.  These  Pan-Hel- 
lenics consist  of  one  alumna  and  one 
active  member  from  every  national 
fraternity  represented  in  the  college^ 

3.  A  pledge  day  in  every  college 
fixed  by  the  college  Pan-Hellenic  as- 
sociation. 

4.  No  part  of  the  initiation  cere- 
mony to  take  place  in  public. 


5.  Universal  discountenancing  of 
"lifting." 

6.  Women's  fraternities  interested 
in  general  college  activities  and  tak- 
ing active  steps  in  the  formation  of 
women's  leagues. 

D.  Important  publications : 

1.  Reports  of  the  annual  confer- 
ences. 

2.  A  model  college  Pan-Hellenic 
constitution. 

3.  A  model  woman's  league  con- 
stitution. 

4.  Report  of  social  customs  in  co- 
educational colleges  in  the  United 
States. 

3.  Report  on  present  conditions  of 
Pan-Hellenics  in  the  United  States. 

6.  Two  circulars  for  fraternity 
alumnae,  setting  forth  the  aims  and 
purposes  of  the  National  Pan-Hel- 
lenic. 

E.  Incidental  achievements : 

1.  Two  meetings  of  the  fraternity 
delegates  with  the  Conference  of 
Deans  of  Women,  "where  a  frank  dis- 
cussion of  fraternity  life  in  the  col- 
lege— ^its  advantages  and  shortcom- 

.  ings — left  with  the  fraternities  many 
ideas  for  the  improvement  of  fra- 
ternity life. 

2.  A  great  increase  in  trust  and 
respect  among  rival  fraternity  chap- 
ters. • 

F.  Present  activities : 

1.  Organizing  in  each  university 
community  of  resident  alumnae  of  all 
fraternities  to  study  local  problems 
and  advise  steps  for  their  solution. 

2.  Efforts  for  later  pledge  day. 

3.  Definite  university  scholarship 
attainment  among  the  qualifications 
for  eligibility  to  fraternity  member- 
ship. 

4.  Pan-Hellenic  efforts  to  restrict 
the  excessive  social  life  of  the  fra- 
ternity women  in  its  college.  Also 
co-operation  in  the  reduction  of  the 
elaborateness  and  expense  of  social 
functions. 

5.  More  efforts  toward  securing 
the  co-operation  of  fraternity  alum- 
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nse  in  dealing  with  fraternity  prob- 
lems. 

6.  Raising  scholarship  standards  in 
fraternity  chapters. 

7.  Increasing  the  dignity  of  the 
office  of  chapter  house  chaperone 
and  the  securing  of  suitable  women 
for  these  important  positions. 

8.  Formation  of  a  code  of  etiquette 
regarding  dismissals,  pledging,  etc. 

G.  Conclusions: 

The  breadth  of  these  present  ac- 
tivities, touching  all  phases  of  col- 
lege life,  as  contrasted  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  the  1892  (first) 
conference  to  "discuss  pledging  and 
rushing,  suggesting  a  set  of  by-laws 
for  the  amelioration  of  existing  rush- 
ing conditions,"  is  the  best  proof  of 
the  progressive  usefulness  and 
strength  of  this  organization,  so 
characteristic  of  the  very  finest  fra- 
ternity spirit.  May  the  next  seven 
years  see  even  greater  achievement 
and  a  constantly  broadening  field  for 
influential  co-operation  for  the  im- 
provement of  women's  fraternity 
life. 

Recommendations  : 

Pan-Hellenics  are  urged  to  adopt  a 
rule  requiring  definite  scholarship  at- 
tainment in  the  university,  as  a  quali- 
fication for  eligibility  to  fraternity  mem- 
bership. 

We  recommend  to  Pan-Hellenics  that 
they  endeavor  to  restrict  the  expense, 
number,  and  duration  of  social  func- 
tions and  engagements  by  women's  fra- 
ternities as  far  as  is  compatible  with 
local  conditions. 

We  suggest  that  Pan-Hellenics  be 
careful  not  to  create  feeling  between 
fraternity  and  non-fraternity  college 
women  through  too  many  or  through 
inopportune  Pan-Hellenic  meetings  and 
functions. 

Pan-Hellenics  are  urged  to  avoid  all 


public  press  notoriety  and  to  always  en- 
deavor to  keep  the  respect  of  their  uni- 
versity and  town  communities. 

We  strongly  recommend  that  each 
Pan-Hellenic  have  some  general  meet- 
ings, to  which  all  fraternity  members 
are  invited  and  allowed  to  take  part  in 
discussions — ^meetings  to  read  and  dis- 
cuss National  Pan-Hellenic  Conference 
reports;  shortcomings  of  our  last  com- 
pact; effects  of  a  Sophomore  pledge 
day  in  our  college,  etc. 

Since  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
an  organization  of  the  resident  alumnae 
of  all  fraternities  has  proved  most  help- 
ful in  solving  fraternity  and  university 
problems  concerning  rushing,  social  life, 
etc.,  it  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  in  this 
conference  that  a  similar  organization 
would  prove  helpful  in  every  university 
where  fraternities  are  represented.  It 
is  therefore  suggested  that  in  each  Pan- 
Hellenic  alumnae  members  take  the 
initiative  in  forming  such  an  organiza- 
tion for  their  college. 

That  each  fraternity  devise  a  method 
of  informing  its  alumnae  of  the  National 
Pan-Hellenic  principles  and  policies,  so 
that  an  alumna  teaching  in  a  prepara- 
tory school  will  not  thoughtlessly  take 
steps  that  will  disrupt  years  of  cordial 
feeling  between  her  chapter  and  other 
fraternities  in  her  Alma  Mater. 

That  each  fraternity  endeavor  to 
make  the  position  of  chaperone  in  its 
chapter  houses  one  of  definite  duties, 
powers  and  dignity.  That,  if  possible, 
the  positions  be  filled  by  alumnae  of  ex- 
perience and  judgment. 

That  each  fraternity  with  ideals  of 
honor  and  faith  in  the  integrity  of  others 
emphasize  these  points  in  the  policy  of 
its  chapters. 

That  each  fraternity  instruct  its  visit- 
ing delegate  to  impress  upon  the  chap- 
ters the  need,  not  of  a  higher  standard 
of  scholarship  than  they  already  possess, 
but  a  high  standard,  irrespective  of 
their  present  standing. 
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CAMPUS  AND  STUDENT 

BODY 

The  next  convention  of  the  self-gov- 
ernment association  for  college  women 
■will  be  held  at  Cornell  this  fall. 

The  fall  term  of  Lafayette  College 
opened  with  the  largest  attendance  in  its 
history.  The  registration  indicates  a 
freshman  class  of  185,  and  a  total  at- 
tendance approximating  500. 

Lehigh  University  started  its  forty- 
fourth  annual  session  with  a  total  regis- 
tration of  about  700,  including  200  new 
students.  This  is  practically  the  same 
attendance  as  last  year. 

Director  Russell  H.  Chittenden,  of 
the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  says  that 
the  college  societies  of  Yale  are  antago- 
nistic to  scholarship,  and  that  the  gov- 
erning board  will  be  compelled  to  exer- 
cise its  power  to  remedy  the  evil. 

The  freshman  class  of  Stevens'  In- 
stitute of  Technology  numbers  about 
132,  which  is  smaller  than  usual.  Soph- 
omore and  junior  classes  are  the  usual 
size,  but  the  senior  class  is  rather  small, 
having  only  seventy-two  members. 

The  number  of  students  enrolled  on 
Barnard's  opening  day  was  about  500. 
This  is  an  increase  of  nearly  100  over 
the  registration  of  two  years  ago,  and 
is  ahead  of  last  year's  figures  by  about 
twenty.  The  freshman  class  numbers 
177  up  to  date. 

Revised  registration  figures  show  the 
following  enrollments  in  the  several 
classes  at  Williams:  Seniors  89,  juniors 
105,  sophomores  114,  and  freshman  223, 
a  total  of  531,  which  is  larger  by  forty- 
five  than  the  largest  previous  total  un- 
dergraduate enrollment. 


The  senior  class  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa  has  inaugurated  a  new 
method  for  holding  class  elections  this 
fall.  A  secret  ballot  similar  to  the 
Australian  ballot  will  be  used,  and  the 
polls  will  be  open  for  three  hours  in  the 
afternoon. 

The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 
has  opened  for  the  fall  semester  with  a 
considerable  increase  over  the  enroll- 
ment of  a  year  ago.  The  semi-annual 
entering  class  of  the  college  proper 
numbers  about  300,  215  of  whom  en- 
tered from  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment. About  100  have  entered  from 
high  schools  of  the  city  and  elsewhere. 

When  the  University  of  Maine 
opened  on  September  16,  it  was  con- 
fronted with  a  "strike"  of  almost  all 
the  students  of  the  three  upper  classes. 
The  uprising  was  due  to  a  new  regula- 
tion passed  by  the  trustees  requiring  all 
students  when  registering  to  sign  a 
pledge  to  abstain  from  hazing.  The 
members  of  the  three  upper  classes  re- 
fused to  sign  the  pledge. 

The  registration  of  students  in  the 
University  of  Chicago  for  the  year 
1908-9  shows  the  gratifying  increase  of 
550  over  that  of  1907-8,  after  eliminat- 
ing all  duplicates.  The  actual  figures 
are:  1907-8,  5,109;  1908-9,  5,659.  This 
is  the  largest  increase  in  the  sixteen 
years  of  the  university's  existence,  and 
is  not  far  from  being  the  largest  increase 
ever  recorded  by  any  university. 

On  the  evening  of  September  10, 
Westminister  College  suffered  a  dis- 
astrous fire,  which  destroyed  all  the 
buildings,  except  Science  Hall,  Reunion 
Hall,  and  Washington  West  Mansion. 
A  large  part  of  the  library  was  de- 
stroyed, altho  3,300  volumes  were  saved. 
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The  insurance  on  the  buildings  and 
contents  was  $24,000.  In  spite  of  this 
heavy  set-back,  the  college  was  able  to 
receive  and  care  for  its  students  Sep- 
tember 12. 

Columbia  University  has  added  a 
course  in  forestry  to  the  curriculum  of 
the  schools  of  mines,  engineering,  and 
chemistry.  It  will  be  a  four-year 
course,  leading  to  the  degree  of  forest 
engineer,  and  will  be  placed  on  an  equal 
academic  footing  with  the  other  en- 
gineering courses.  The  State  Forest, 
Fish  and  Game  Commissioner  has 
agreed  to  turn  over  a  portion  of  the 
Interstate  Park  on  the  west  shore  of 
the  Hudson  to  Columbia  students  for 
experimental  purposes. 

The  University  of  Minnesota  opened 
for  the  college  year  of  1909-10  Tues- 
day, September  15,  with  an  attendance 
of  4,261.  The  attendance  will  be  slight- 
ly less  than  last  year,  when  the  total 
enrollment  for  the  year  was  4,685,  not 
including  the  summer  school  students, 
who  swell  the  total  to  5,066. . 

The  falling  off  at  Minnesota  this 
year  is  attributed  to  the  higher  require- 
ments in  the  college  of  law.  At  least 
one  year  of  academic  work  is  now  re- 
quired before  entrance  is  allowed,  as 
in  the  engineering  college,  two  years 
also  being  required  before  entrance  to 
the  medical  college  is  allowed. 

Four  Yale  men  have  been  elected  to 
the  editorial  board  of  The  Columbia 
Law  Review.  This  gives  Yale  the  ma- 
jority, with  Williams  and  Princeton 
next  in  order.  That  so  many  Yale  men 
should  have  been  accorded  this  honor 
is  regarded  surprising  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  while  Columbia  graduates  far 
outnumber  the  New  Haven  men  in  the 
law  school,  not  a  single  Columbia  man 
was  chosen.  Election  to  The  Columbia 
Law  Review  has  long  been  considered 
one  of  the  highest  honors  which  law 
students  at  the  university  can  receive. 
In  arriving  at  the  choice  of  men  to 
make  The  Review,  the  faculty  and  stu- 
dent members  of  the  publication  are 
generally  governed  by  the  records  of  the 
men  in  the  law  school. 


At  the  University  of  California  the 
1909  memorial  loan  fund,  which  orig- 
inally amounted  to  $1,150,  has  been  in- 
creased by  $25  returned  to  the  class 
by  the  graduate  manager.  This  money 
was  returned  from  the  amount  voted  by 
the  class  to  help  send  the  varsity  crew 
north  last  summer.  This  loan  fund 
is  for  the  service  of  seniors  and  juniors 
of  the  university,  who  are  in  need  of 
financial  support.  The  money  is  loaned 
free  of  interest  to  undergraduate  stu- 
dents and  4  per  cent  interest  is  charged 
after  graduation.  About  $300  is  now 
loaned  out  to  students.  The  loaning  of 
this  money  is  in  charge  of  a  committee 
consisting  of  the  president  of  the  uni- 
versity, the  secretary  of  the  board  of 
regents  and  the  student  advisor. 

The  college  Republican  Clubs  took 
an  active  interest  last  autumn  in  secur- 
ing the  registration  of  the  students  of 
voting  age.  The  right  of  a  student  to 
vote  from  an  institution  of  learning 
has  always  been  uncertain,  and  some 
students,  whose  former  residence  was 
inaccessible  for  the  purposes  of  voting, 
have  found  it  difficult  to  secure  sufficient 
proof  that  they  had  a  legal  residence  at 
the  college.  At  the  instance  of  Mr. 
E.  Sta^g  Whitin,  the  chairman  of  the 
third  division  of  the  National  Republi- 
can College  League,  the  matter  has  re- 
cently been  laid  before  Attorney-Gen- 
eral O'Malley,  of  New  York  State,  who 
has  advised  die  use  of  a  special  form  of 
affidavit  in  such  cases,  stating  that  the 
student  intends  to  make  the  city  in 
which  the  college  is  located  his  per- 
manent residence. 

FACULTY  PERSONALS 

Rev.  F.  T.  Clayton  has  been  elected 
dean  of  Rollins  College. 

Prof.  E.  C.  Sanford  has  been  elected 
president  of  Clark  College  to  succeed 
the  late  Carroll  D.  Wright. 

Prof.  William  Steams  Davis,  of  Ober- 
lin  College,  has  been  appointed  profes- 
sor of  ancient  history  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota. 

Prof.  William  Wistar  Comfort,  of 
Haverford  College,  is  now  head  of  the 
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department  of  Romance  languages  at 
Cornell. 

Prof.  L.  S.  Rowe,  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  spent  last  summer  in 
Mexico,  where  he  made  a  study  of  the 
federal  system  of  that  country. 

Dr.  William  E.  Dodd,  hitherto  pro- 
fessor at  Randolph-Macon  College,  has 
been  appointed  professor  of  American 
history  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Prof.  Curtis  Hidden  Page,  of  Co- 
lumbia, has  been  appointed  head  of  the 
department  of  English  at  Northwestern 
University. 

Dr.  James  DriscoU  Fitz-Gerald,  of 
Columbia,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
professor  of  Romance  languages  at  the 
University  of  Illinois. 

Prof.  Frederick  Slocum,  of  Brown, 
has  resigned  to  accept  a  position  in 
solar  research  at  the  Yerkes  observa- 
tory of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Alfred  C.  Lane,  for  ten  years  state 
geologist  of  Michigan,  has  been  ap- 
pointed head  of  the  department  of 
geology  and  mineralogy  at  Tufts  Col- 
lege. 

Dr.  Frank  L.  McVey,  recently  chair- 
man of  the  Minnesota  State  Tax  Com- 
mission, has  been  elected  president  of 
the  University  of  North  Dakota.  He 
entered  upon  his  duties  in  August. 

Prof.  F.  W.  Woll,  of  Wisconsin, 
was  elected  vice-president  of  the 
Association  of  Official  Agricultural 
Chemists  of  North  America  at  its  re- 
cent annual  convention  in  Denver. 

Miss  Jean  Marie  Richards,  professor 
of  English  at  Syracuse  University,  has 
received  the  honorary  title  of  Dean 
of  Women.  This  office  is  a  new  crea- 
tion at  Syracuse. 

Dr.  James  M.  Cattell,  professor  of 
psychology  at  Columbia,  was  elected  a 
vice-president  of  the  International  Con- 
gress of  Psychology  at  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, on  August  6. 

Prof.  Henry  C.  Emery,  of  the  de- 
partment of  political  economy  at  Yale, 
has  been  recently  appointed  by  Presi- 


dent Taft  chairman  of  the  Tariflf  Com- 
mission authorized  by  the  Payne  Tariflf 
Act. 

Dr.  David  P.  Barrows,  now  director 
of  education  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
has  been  appointed  professor  of  educa- 
tion at  the  University  of  California. 
He  is  to  begin  his  work  there  in  Janu- 
ary, 1910. 

Mr.  George  W.  Myers,  professor  of 
the  teaching  of  mathematics  ^nd  as- 
tronony  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
will  spend  the  next  nine  months  in 
Europe  in  the  study  of  educational 
methods  as  practiced  abroad. 

Prof.  Edward  Meyer,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin,  serves  as  the  German 
exchange  professor  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity this  year,  lecturing  on  ancient 
history.  Prof.  George  F.  Moore  goes 
to  Berlin  to  lecture  on  the  history  of 
religions. 

Prof.  John  B.  Parkinson,  professor 
of  political  science  in  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  and  vice-president  of  the 
university,  has  retired  from  active  serv- 
ice. He  had  been  connected  with  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  for  forty-six 
years. 

Prof.  William  Thayer  Smith,  dean  of 
the  Dartmouth  Medical  School,  died  on 
September  17.  He  was  71  years  of  age. 
Prof.  Smith  was  a  graduate  of  Yale 
and  of  the  Dartmouth  Medical  School. 
He  was  appointed  professor  of  physi- 
ology in  the  latter  institution  in  1885, 
and  has  been  its  dean  since  1896. 

Hon.  Nathan  Matthews,  ex-mayor  of 
Boston  and  chairman  of  the  commission 
which  drew  up  the  new  Boston  charter, 
has  accepted  an  invitation  to  give  a 
course  of  lectures  at  Harvard  on  "The 
Government  of  the  City  of  Boston." 
Mr.  Matthews  is  the  author  of  a  "Mu- 
nicipal History  of  Boston." 

Prof.  Charles  H.  Huberich,  of  Stan- 
ford University,  will  go  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  in  the  course  of 
the  year  to  deliver  lecture  courses  on 
constitutional  law,  conflict  of  laws,  and 
criminal  law.  His  place  at  Stanford 
will  be  taken  by  Prof.  H.  L.  Smith,  of 
Wisconsin. 
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Prof.  Frederick  Starr,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Anthropology,  of  Chicago  Uni- 
versity, has  gone  to  Japan  on  a  year's 
leave  of  absence.  He  expects  to  make 
a  study  of  the  anthropological,  eth- 
nological, and  archaeological  material 
contained  in  Japanese  libraries,  and  to 
make  photographic  records  of  the  life 
of  that  country. 

A  number  of  professors  have  been 
appointed  supervisors  of  the  Census  by 
President  Taft.  William  B.  Bailey, 
professor  of  statistics  at  Yale,  is  to  be 
supervisor  for  the  state  of  Connecticut. 
Willard  E.  Hotchkiss,  who  "will  have 
charge  of  Chicago  and  the  rest  of  Cook 
County,  is  professor  of  economics  in 
Northwestern  University. 

Prof.  John  A.  Fairlie  has  accepted  a 
call  to  an  associate  professorship  of  pub- 
lic administration  in  the  University  of 
Illinois.  He  is  the  author  of  several 
well-known  works  on  administration, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  last  constitu- 
tional convention  of  the  state  of  Michi- 
gan. Since  1900,  he  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Michigan. 

It  has  been  announced  by  the  trustees 
of  Columbia  University  that  upon  their 
nomination  the  Prussian  ministry  of 
education  appointed  Prof.  Charles  Al- 
phonso  Smith  to  the  Theodore  Roose- 
velt professorship  for  1910-11.  Prof. 
Smith  is  dean  of  the  graduate  school  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina.  The 
subject  of  his  courses  at  the  University 
of  Berlin  will  be  American  literature. 

• 

Several  additions  have  been  made  to 
the  faculty  of  Columbia  University. 
Prof.  Raymond  Weeks,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  has  been  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  the  Romance  languages  and 
.  literatures.  Dr.  John  Erskine,  of  Am- 
herst, is  adjunct  professor  of  English. 
Dr.  Henry  R.  Mussey,  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  is  adjunct  professor  of 
economics.  Mr.  William  Dawson 
Johnston  has  been  appointed  librarian  of 
the  university  to  succeed  the  late  Dr. 
James  H.  Canfield. 

Alfred  University  has  five  new  pro- 
fessors and  directors  this  year:  Walter 


L.  Green,  professor  of  church  history 
and  religious  pedagogy  and  director  of 
physical  training ;  Prof.  Paul  Titsworth, 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  becomes 
head  of  the  department  of  modern  lan- 
guages; Prof.  W.  T.  Crandall,  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  becomes  head 
of  the  department  of  animal  husbandry 
in  the  New  York  State  School  of  Agri- 
culture ;  Miss  Mabel  L.  Hart,  of  Ober- 
lin  College,  becomes  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Latin  and  Greek;  Prof.  Du- 
Bois,  of  New  York  state,  becomes  pro- 
fessor of  agricultural  chemistry  in  the 
State  School  of  Agriculture. 

The  inauguration  of  Dr.  Abbott  Law- 
rence Lowell  as  president  of  Harvard 
University  took  place  on  October  5,  6, 
and  7.  The  first  day  was  given  over  to 
the  enrollment  of  guests  and  to  an  in- 
formal reception  at  the  Harvard  Union 
in  the  evening  to  the  delegates  of  uni- 
versities, colleges,  and  learned  societies. 
The  formal  mauguration  ceremonies 
were  held  on  October  6,  and  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  president's  address  and 
the  conferring  of  honorary  degrees. 
A  number  of  social  events  took  place 
on  the  same  day.  Brief  addresess  were 
made  on  the  morning  of  October  7, 
and  several  receptions  occurred  in  the 
afternoon.  The  celebration  ended  with 
a  dinner  at  the  Harvard  Union,  given 
by  the  president  and  Fellows  of  Har- 
vard College  in  honor  of  the  representa- 
tives of  other  institutions  and  learned 
societies. 

Twenty-seven  new  professors  and 
instructors  have  been  added  to  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota this  year.  To  succeed  Prof. 
Frederic  S.  Jones,  dean  of  the  en- 
gineering college,  who  this  fall  took  up 
his  new  position  as  dean  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, Francis  C.  Shenehon  has  been  ap- 
pointed dean,  and  has  commenced  his 
new  duties.  Prof.  Shenehon  is  a  grad- 
uate of  Minnesota  with  the  class  of 
^895.  J.  M.  Thomas  comes  as  professor 
of  rhetoric  and  elocution  to  succeed  Prof. 
Maria  Sanford,  who  resigned  last  year 
on  pension  because  of  her  age.  Capt. 
Edmund  L.  Butts  is  the  new  com- 
mandant of  the  cadets  to  succeed  Capt. 
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Edward  Sigerfoos,  who  has  returned 
to  his  regiment.  George  Northrop,  a 
nephew  of  the  president,  will  have  a  po- 
sition in  the  English  department.  Mrs. 
Frances  S.  Potter  and  Miss  Mary  G. 
Peck  resigned  their  positions  in  the 
English  department  to  go  into  the  work 
of  the  National  Woman's  Suffrage 
movement,  with  headquarters  in  New 
York  city. 

NEW  BUILDINGS 

A  new  swimming  pool  has  been 
opened  at  Yale. 

Plans  are  being  drawn  for  a  new 
chemistry  building  for  Rutgers  Col- 
lege. 

A  new  dormitory,  Currier  Hall,  has 
been  opened  at  Williams.  This  com- 
pletes the  list  of  buildings  comprising 
the  Berkshire  Quadrangle. 

The  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  institute 
has  completed  a  $400,000  building  for 
mechanical  and  electrical  engineering 
laboratories  with  a  part  of  the  $1,000,- 
000,  donated  by  Mrs.  RussdLl  Sage. 

Shafer  Hall,  the  new  dormitory  at 
Wellesley,  is  to  be  opened  this  year. 
The  new  gymnasium  has  also  been  com- 
pleted. Work  on  the  library  has  been 
progressing  during  the  summer,  and  the 
exterior  walls  are  now  finished. 

Two  new  buildings  are  in  process 
of  construction  at  Princeton.  Rapid 
progress  has  been  made  on  a  new  dor- 
mitory given  by  Mrs.  Russell  Sage.  The 
biological  and  geological  laboratory, 
named  Guyot  Hall  in  honor  of  the  late 
Prof.  Arnold  Guyot,  has  been  practi- 
cally completed. 

The  grounds  and  buildings  of  Vassar 
College  have  been  improved  during  the 
summer  months.  Some  progress  has 
been  made  in  carrying  out  the  plans 
for  the  beautifying  of  the  quadrangle. 
The  removal  of  the  chemical  laboratory 
to  the  new  Sanders  building  has  made 
it  possible  to  establish  new  quarters  for 
the  laboratory  of  psychology,  and  to  in- 
crease accommodations  for  the  labora- 
tory of  physics. 


The  regents  of  the  University  of 
California  have  authorized  a  new  chem- 
istry building,  not  to  exceed  $200,000 
in  cost. 

White  granite  will  be  the  material 
employed,  and  an  absolutely  fireproof 
plan  of  construction  is  to  be  followed. 
The  new  building  will  have  two  labora- 
tories, and  is  intended  to  house  the 
freshman  chemistry  classes.  The 
ground  floor  will  hold  offices  for  some 
of  the  chemistry  instructors.  Large" 
chemical  storerooms  will  be  built  in 
the  basement,  so  that  all  supplies  may 
be  readily  accommodated. 

The  executive  committee  of  New 
York  University  has  approved  plans 
and  contracts  for  the  new  Carnegie 
laboratory  extension  of  the  Medical 
College.  The  building  will  be  25x100 
feet,  seven  stories  high,  and  fireproofed. 
It  will  occupy  the  lot  at  No.  433  First 
Avenue,  adjoining  the  present  univer- 
sity buildings.  The  building  will  be 
devoted  principally  to  research  work  in 
bacteriology,  histology,  and  pharmacol- 
ogy. 

ADMINISTRATION  AND 
LEGISLATION 

At  Princeton  the  office  of  dean  of 
the  college  has  been  established.  The 
absence  committee  has  been  abolished 
and  the  dean  assumes  charge  of  all 
matters  pertaining  to  attendance  on 
chapel  and  class  exercises.  Prof.  Ed- 
ward Elliott  fills  the  new  position. 

At  Cornell,  Sage  College  enters  on 
a  new  system  of  administration.  The 
office  of  warden  has  been  abolished,  and 
instead  there  are  now  two  officers,  an 
adviser  of  women,  whose  duties  are  ed- 
ucational, and  a  matron,  whose  duties 
are  social. 

Under  the  revised  entrance  require- 
ments which  went  into  effect  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  in  August,  appli- 
cants for  admission  may  offer,  subject 
to  certain  conditions,  preparatory  work 
in  General  Science,  Industrial  Arts,  Ag- 
riculture, Economics,  and  Music,  for 
not  more  than  nine  of  the  forty-five 
units  required  for  entrance. 
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An  important  change  in  internal  ad- 
ministration has  been  put  in  effect  at 
the  University  of  California.  The  col- 
leges of  Letters,  Social  Sciences,  Nat- 
ural Sciences,  and  Commerce  will  no 
longer  be  governed  by  separate  deans. 
They  will  all  come  under  the  authority 
of  the  new  Dean  of  the  Academic  Fac- 
ulties. This  position  is  filled  by  Pro- 
fessor Irving  Stringham. 

At  Syracuse  it  has  been  announced 
now  that  the  new  swimming  tank  is 
in  readiness  that  all  freshmen  will  be 
required  to  learn  to  swim.  This  will 
be  considered  a  part  of  their  college 
course,  and  they  have  no  choice  in  the 
matter.  With  the  rest  of  the  under- 
graduates it  is  optional.  Swimming  In- 
structor Mann  is  now  at  the  university, 
and  just  as  soon  as  the  various  periods 
can  be  arranged  on  the  various  sched- 
ules of  the  freshmen  the  lessons  will 
begin.  There  is  no  extra  charge  for 
this  instruction  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  majority  of  the  undergraduates 
other  than  freshmen  will  take  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  to  learn  the  art. 

Both  the  Yale  Law  School  and  the 
Yale  Medical  School  will  begin  th^  Fall 
term  on  the  remodeled  entrance  require- 
ment voted  two  years  ago.  The  result, 
in  each  case,  will  be  serious  temporary 
losses  in  Freshman  registration,  losses, 
however,  which  the  deans  of  the  two 
departments  expect  will  be  recouped  as 
the  wisdom  of  the  move  is  recognized 
by  intending  students  from  the  two  un- 
dergraduate departments  and  other 
sources. 

The  Yale  Law  School  will  receive, 
beginning  this  fall,  only  such  applicants 
for  matriculation  without  examination 
as  are  graduates  of  an  approved  col- 
lege or  scientific  school,  or  who  have 
done,  with  credit,  the  equivalent  of  at 
least  two  years'  full  work  of  collegiate 
grade.  Men  who  have  not  such  a  cer- 
tificate to  their  credit  will  be  admitted 
on  the  satisfactory  passing  of  a 
prescribed  examination  which  will  in- 
clude questions  on  the  accepted  college 
entrance  requirements  and  questions 
tending  to  show  whether  a  candidate  is 
equipped  to  an  extent  to  be  reasonably 


expected  of  a  student  who  has  done  two 
years  of  college  work. 

The  new  Medical  School  entrance  re- 
quirement is  practically  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Law  School.  It  will  receive 
only  graduates  of  approved  colleges  or 
universities,  or  such  other  candidates 
as  have,  first,  met  the  entrance  exami- 
nation to  a  college  of  good  standing  and, 
secondly,  performed  creditably  the 
equivalent  of  two  years'  college  work, 
or  such  other  candidates  as  may  be  able 
to  present  proofs  of  their  special  fitness 
to  pursue  medical  studies.  Candidates 
who  present  themselves  under  the  last 
named  rule  will  have  to  receive  a  spe- 
cial vote  of  the  Medical  Faculty.  There 
are,  presumably,  men  who  are  fitted  to 
study  and  practice  medicine  or  law  who 
have  not  had  the  advantage  of  a  college 
course  or  its  equivalent.  Such  men  will 
find  no  difficulty  in  entering  these  Yale 
professional  schools  if  they  can  prove 
their  special  fitness  for  matriculation. 
In  both  schools  the  examination  for  this 
special  set  of  applicants  will  be  unusu- 
ally strict 

APPROPRIATIONS  AND 
BEQUESTS 

$200,000  has  been  given  Northwest- 
em  University  to  be  expended  in  beau- 
tifying the  campus  and  in  building  a 
new  recitation  hall. 

The  Western  College  for  Women  has 
completed  raising  its  endowment  of 
$250,000.  Mr.  Carnegie  and  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Board  each  subscribed 
$50,000  to  this  fund. 

The  register  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  announced  in  September  that 
that  institution  was  finally  self-support- 
ing and  was  no  longer  presenting  a  de- 
ficit. No  additions  were  needed  to  the 
general  endowment  fund. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  the  Gen- 
eral Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Luther- 
an Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America  has  appropriated  the  sum  of 
Four  Thousand  Dollars  toward  the  pay- 
ment of  current  expenses  of  Carthage 
College  for  the  year  1909-1910. 
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Of  $28,000  necessary  to  pay  off  the 
debt  on  the  Morton  memorial  labora- 
tory of  chemistry  at  Stevens  Inst,  of 
Technology  $15,002  has  been  received 
from  the  alumni.  President  Humph- 
reys desires  to  remove  this  debt  before 
starting  any  new  buildings. 

Announcement  was  made  at  the  for- 
mal opening  of  Syracuse  University  of 
a  gift  of  $50,000  from  Mrs.  Russell 
Sage  to  the  university.  Chancellor  Day 
said  that  the  money  would  be  used  to 


start    an    endowment    fund    for    the 
Teachers  College. 

Yale  has  received  $73,000  additional 
for  the  alumni  fund,  which  now 
amounts  to  $361,000.  There  has  been 
lately  received  from  the  estate  of  Fred- 
eric C.  Hewitt,  Yale,  '58,  of  Owego,  N. 
Y.,  the  sum  of  $350,000,  and  $325,000 
has  been  received  from  the  Blount  be- 
quest in  England,  which  represents  the 
net  bequest.  The  report  for  the  last 
fiscal  year  will  show  additions  to  the 
funds  of  about  $1,100,000. 
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THE  SHIP 

In  revery  here  by  the  restless  sea, 

While  the  sun's  soft  rays  are  paling, 
I  am  watching  the  sea  gulls  flying  free. 

And  the  ships  go  sailing,  sailing 
Far,  far  away  from  the  headland  steep. 
Out  where  the  wild,  wide  waters  sweep. 
Away  out  there  on  the  blue,  blue  deep, 

While  the  sun's  soft  rays  are  paling. 
With  every  sail  unfurled  they  go. 
Glistening  gold  in  the  sunset  glow. 
Far  out  where  the  salt,  sweet  breezes  blow ; 
Over  the  rim  of  the  world  they  go, 

The  ships  go  sailing,  sailing. 

W.  J.  G.,  191 1 
— Bates  Student. 


FOREST  VISIONS 

Spirit  of  the  field  and  forest. 

Phantom  of  a  poet's  dream, 
No  mortal  touch  thy  beauty  marrest 

In  the  starlight's  misty  gleam. 

Spirit  of  fancy,  in  my  musing 
Oft  I  hear  thy  wandering  song, 

With  its  fawny  lilt  confusing. 
And  its  notes  subdued  and  long. 

Through  the  woods,  across  the  heather, 

Up  the  dancing  forest  stream 
Thou  flittest,  light  as  a  fawny  feather 

From  the  plumage  of  a  dream. 
Thou  art  but  the  light  creation 

Of  a  dreamer's  raptured  thought. 
Product  of  imagination 

Into  visual  being  wrought. 


Masy  Day  Winn,  ipii 

— Vassar  Miscellany, 
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THE  PEOPLE  O*  DREAMS 

I  have  seen  them  beckon  and  glimmer, 

Away  in  the  hills  at  night, 
I  have  heard  their  sighing  and  laughter. 

Aloft  in  the  swinging  pine, 
They  have  come  to  me,  many  and  often. 

In  the  hush  of  the  ebbing  light, 
I  have  felt  their  breath  on  my  forehead 

And  their  fingers  linked  into  mine. 

They  are  kin  to  the  lights  on  the  marshes. 

They  are  echoes  of  things  long  dead. 
There  is  neither  mark  of  their  passing. 

Nor  chart  to  their  ways,  nor  times. 
Though  they  be  close  at  your  elbow. 

Grasp  them,  and  they  are  sped ; 
But  ever  they  whisper  together, 
"Listen,  O  Maker  of  Rhymes. 

You  may  neither  hold  us  nor  follow, 

Bind  us  with  bonds  nor  ties, 
We  be  but  the  shadows  of  shadows, 

The  lurking  lights  in  the  streams. 
Yet  are  you  bound  to  answer 

The  lurking  call  of  our  eyes ; 
We  are  the  soul  of  your  rhyming. 

We  are  the  People  o'  Dreams." 

K.  Sawyer  GIoodman 
— The  Nassau  Literary  Magazine. 

GIVING  IT  AWAY  A  JUSTLY  PROUD  PARENT 

Jack's  Girl — ^"J^^^  ^^s  just  been  tell-  Father — "My  son,  would  you  ever 

ing  me  about  the  stunty  way  he  has  his  tell  me  a  lie  ?" 

room  fixed  up."  Johnnie — "Yes,  father." 

Jack's  Roommate  (trying  to  be  face-  Father — "Ah,  you  are  truthful  be- 

tious) — "Yes,  Jack's  room  is  better  than  yond  my  fondest  dreams — ^here's  a  nick- 

his  company." — Cornell  Widow,  elr—Stanford  Chaparral. 

EXPLAINED  ON  BEACON  STREET 


He — "They're  going  to  toast  the  foot-         "Why   does   that  old    frump.   Miss 
ball  players  to-morrow."  Smith,  always  wear  glasses.' 


She — "Oh,  now  I  understand  why  "She's  afraid  somebody  would  see 
they  call  it  a  gridiron." — Columbia  her  with  the  naked  eye." — Harvard 
Jester.  Lampoon. 
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BEYOND 

Beyond  the  open  window,  in  the  gloaming, 

A  curving  reach  of  sand  that  lines  the  bay ; 
Beyond  the  sand,  where  wild  sea-birds  are  homing, 

The  breakers'  thundering  roar — ^the  reef-tossed  spray. 
Beyond  the  breakers,  where  no  eye  can  measure, 

A  smiling  rainbow  and  its  pot  of  gold, 

Beyond  the  rainbow  and  its  faery  treasure. 

The  Happy  Isles  are  gleaming  as  of  old. 
Beyond  the  islands,  as  the  darkness  closes, 

One  tiny,  twinkling  star  shines  bravely  down — 
A  gem  that  in  the  night's  black  hair  reposes. 

Above  the  filmy  sable  of  her  gown. 
Beyond  the  star,  beyond  the  night— oh  me  I 

What  would  the  longing  heart  not  give  to  see ! 

Roy  Follett 
— The  Harvard  Monthly. 


ESSAY  ON  A  MIRROR 

(From  the  Freshman  English  Course,) 

The  mirror  is  a  popular  subject,  for 
there  are  lots  of  people  who  are  always 
looking  into  it. 

Most  mirrors  are  square,  yet  every- 
where we  go  we  see  them  'round. 

A  mirror  occasionally  has  to  be  tip- 
ped or  it  won't  work  well. 

Some  mirrors  are  sickly  and  have  a 
long  stretch  of  pane,  with  sometimes  a 
break. 

Mirrors  are  usually  straight  and  have 
high  situations  in  many  offices  and  pri- 
vate establishments  throughout  the 
land.  In  character  some  are  broad, 
some  are  narrow,  most  are  smooth  and 
all  have  a  hard  character  and  are  rather 
shallow.  Most  of  us  see  something  to 
like  in  the  mirror,  yet  it  is  always  cast- 
ing reflections  on  our  persohal  appear- 
ances.— Princeton  Tiger. 

REBUKED 

Clarice — "Don't  you  think  that  our 
flat  is  lots  nicer  than  the  Brown's." 

Friend — "Tut,  tut,  Clarice,  it's  bad 
form  to  match  quarters." — Cornell 
Widow. 


THE  FABLE  OF  THE 
RETURNING  ONES 

And  it  fell  out  that  after  twenty-five 
years  had  passed,  all  the  young  men  of 
the  tribe  of  Umpty-four  came  together 
from  all  over  the  land,  even  from  Dan 
to  Beersheba  and  from  Bangor  to  Dal- 
las. Verily  they  came  like  the  locusts 
in  the  summer.  And  having  spread 
their  tents  over  the  land  in  great  num- 
bers, there  was  much  beating  of  tom- 
toms and  cymbals,  and  blowing  of  trum- 
pets. And  many  there  were  who 
thought  that  the  Last  Day  was  at  hand, 
but  it  was  only  the  Commencement. 
And  the  young  men  did  sit  around  and 
smoke  and  drink  things  which  were  ob- 
noxious to  the  land.  And  to  the  passer- 
by they  cried :  "Ho,  such  a  one,  drink 
of  this!"  And  having  spent  four  sev- 
eral days  in  much  smoking  and  gurgling 
and  much  talking  about  Alma  Mater, 
college  spirit,  and  sundry  things  which 
one  had  done  to  another,  they  packed 
up  their  tents  and  slunk.  And  then  all 
the  wise  men  of  the  place  did  ruminate, 
and  even  more  did  the  wives  of  the  wise 
men  discuss.  And  in  all  this  gurgling 
of  fluids  they  found  much  that  was  ob- 
noxious, and  they  did  frame  many  doc- 
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uments  to  the  effect  that  so  to  do  was 
wrong.  And  many  signed  their  names 
thereto. 

The  next  year  was  like  unto  this,  and 
the  next. 

Gordon  R.  Hall, 
— Amherst  Literary  Monthly. 

A  KICK 

Irate  Customer — "Say,  this  is  a  scab 
clock." 

Jeweller — "What's  the  matter  with 
it?" 

I.  C— "It  won't  strike:'— Yale  Rec- 
ord. 

HUBBY'S  ADVICE 

He — "Train  a  servant  in  the  way  she 
should  go." 

She — "Yes,  and  the  first  thing  you 
know  she  does. — Princeton  Tiger. 

Undergraduate  verse  has  one  marked 
characteristic,  its  tendency  to  be 
gloomy.  Anyone  who  has  read  much 
student  poetry  realizes  that  a  spirit  of 
despondency  and  despair  is  always  pre- 
dominant in  it.  Contributors  come  into 
our  offices,  "their  innocent  faces  clean" 
and  wreathed  in  smiles,  and  we  think  to 
ourselves,  "For  once  we  are  going  to 


get  a  cheerful  poem."  But  when  they 
are  gone  and  we  turn  to  the  last  line  of 
their  contribution  it  usually  reads  like 
this : 

"And  she  has  gone  and  ah,  what  shall  I 
do?" 

Why  young  men  leading  lives  by  no 
means  tragic,  should  invariably  write 
poetry  about  graves  and  biers  and  equal- 
ly pleasing  things,  must  be  left  to  the 
psychology  department  to  discover. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  they  do.  Austin 
Dobson's  "Misogynist"  might  have  been 
written  as  a  description  of  the  average 
student  poet : 

"He  served,  he  said,  a  Muse  of  Tears, 
I  know  his  verses  breathed 
A  fine  funeral  air  of  biers 

And  objects  cypress-wreathed ; 
Indeed  his  tried  acquaintance  fled 
An  ode  he  named  "The  Sheeted  Dead. 

Perhaps  it  is  because  these  students 
have  chosen  the  wrong  poets  as  their 
models.  Or,  again,  they  may  have 
taken,  the  gloomy  side  of  their  favor- 
ite's verse  and  overlooked  the  pleas- 
ant. We  often  forget  that  Keats  had 
some  very  jolly  experiences  in  his  life, 
so  engrossed  are  we  with  the  ending 
of  it— Columbia  Monthly. 
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EARLY  COLLEGE  DAYS 
IN  OHIO* 

With  a  loving  touch  Alfred  H. 
Upham  has  written  the  story  in  out- 
line, filled  in  with  undergraduate 
reminiscence,  of  "Old  Miami,  the  Yale 
of  the  Early  West."  The  immediate 
occasion  for  the  volume  is  the  centenary 
of  Miami,  which  occurred  last  winter. 
The  author  gives  with  considerable  viv- 
idness some  idea  of  what  it  meant  to 
establish  a  college  at  that  early  day  in 
what  was  still  almost  a  wilderness.  It 
was  many  years,  indeed,  after  the  col- 
lege had  been  created  and  christened  by 
the  legislature  before  it  possessed  a 
building  and  a  two-man  faculty  and 
was  ready  to  open  its  doors  to  students. 
But  for  a  generation  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  civil  war  it  was  a  mighty 
power  in  the  intellectual  and  religious 
life  of  the  West,  and  Mr.  Upham  has 
done  a  real  service  to  the  history  of  the 
young  West  of  those  days  in  thus  gath- 
ering together  the  chronicles  of  the 
inner  social  life  of  an  institution  that 
meant  so  much  in  the  life  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

THE  YOUNG  MAN'S 

AFFAIRS  t 

In  "The  Young  Man's  Affairs,"  Rev. 
Chas.  Reynolds  Brown  has  directed 
his  attention  to  the  things  in  which 
every  young  man  is  interested:  His 
Main  Purpose,  His  Intimates,  His 
Books,  His  Money,  His  Recreations, 
His  Wife,  His  Church. 

^Old  Miami,  The  Yale  of  the  Early  IVesi,  by  Al- 
fred H.  UphAin,  The  Repnbllcan  PnMlahing  Co., 
Hamilton  Ohio. 

\The  Young  Man*s  Affair t,  by  Charles  Reynolds 
Brown,  Thomas  T.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York.    $i.oo 


Through  all  this  series  of  talks  we 
catch  the  newer  religious  feeling,  which 
while  it  still  clings  to  orthodoxy  has 
learned  to  touch  the  real  things  of  life 
in  a  man-to-man,  vital  way.  The  talks 
on  the  whole  are  quite  as  practical  as 
those  famous  "letters"  to  the  over-ad- 
vised son  of  the  Chicago  meat-packer 
and  are  made  very  forceful  by  the 
abundance  of  galvanizing  illustration 
which  has  been  aptly  used. 

There  is  apparent  a  temptation, 
especially  toward  the  end  of  each  chap- 
ter, for  the  author  to  leave  his  plat- 
form and  get  back  into  the  pulpit;  but 
for  the  most  part  he  has  stood  his 
ground  and  met  his  hearers  (and  his 
readers)  on  the  plane  of  practical,  every 
day  life.  Every  young  man  will  find 
some  good,  sound,  and  useable  advice 
in  these  interesting  talks — and  some 
young  men  a  great  deal  of  it.  "The 
Young  Man's  Affairs"  will  at  least  lend 
them  a  very  good  mirror  in  which  to 
take  a  thoughtful  look  at  themselves  and 
their  affairs. 

AT  CORNELL* 

That  Cornell  University  has  the 
most  beautiful  campus  in  the  world  is 
an  article  of  faith  with  all  Cornellians, 
and  Mr.  O.  D.  von  Engeln,  in  his  at- 
tractive book,  proves  its  infallibility  by 
illustration  and  text.  Each  alumnus 
will  probably  miss  his  favorite  view, 
but  he  will  be  consoled  by  many 
glimpses  of  gorge  and  glen,  of  lake 
and  cascade,  of  elms  and  ivied  walls, 
dear  to  every  body  who  has  lived 
among  them  for  four  years.  Cornell 
is  only  forty-one  years  old,  and  that 
is  very  young  to  have  achieved  tradi- 

^At  Cornell t  by  O.  D.  von  Bngeln.  The  Artil  Co., 
niaca.N.  y. 
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tions  and  buildings  with  a  look  of 
ancicfptry  about  them,  but  somehow 
she  has  contrived  it.  Perhaps  the 
climate  of  the  lake  country  has  mel- 
lowed the  stones  with  rain  and  luxuri- 
ent  ivy,  and  quieted  into  calm  the  raw 
uproariousness  of  youth.  The  author 
ought  to  know,  as  he  is  a  physiogra- 
pher, and  the  chapter  on  the  "Earth 
History  of  the  Cornell  Country"  is  an 
unusual  one  for  a  college  compilation 
of  this  sort.  The  geologic  history  is 
told  clearly  and  unostentatiously  in 
several  chapters;  altho  its  fitness  in 
this  place  might  be  questioned,  except 
as  it  accounts  for  the  beauty  of  Cornell 
environs.  He  is  less  happy  in  the  chap- 
ter on  the  student  life;  perhaps  it  is 
easier  to  study  the  fossils  of  the  cliffs 
than  the  eager,  restless  young  life  of  the 
campus.  For  some  unexplained  reason 
college  days  have  rarely  found  adequate 
expression  in  literature.  Days  so  rich 
in  emotion  and  keenness  of  apprecia- 
tion are  usually  lifeless  and  dull  on  the 
printed  page;  joys  that  transcend 
speech,  hopes  and  fears  sweeter  and 
sharper  than  will  be  felt  again, 
give  a  vivid  zest  to  the  years 
spent  at  Cornell,  and  they  are 
but  faintly  imaged  in  Mr.  von  En- 
geln's  little  book.  There  can  be  no 
question  of  the  love  with  which  "At 
Cornell"  has  been  written.  The  author 
does  not  disguise  his  partizanship ;  nor 
should  he ;  he  had  a  beautiful  "mother" 
and  he  has  succeeded  in  expressing 
something  of  her  charm,  especially  in 
the  photographs  which  illustrate  his 
fond  contention. 

PRE-MEDIAEVAL 
EDUCATION 

Professor  Graves  has  chosen  for  his 
"History  of  Education"  the  long  cen- 
turies before  the  era  of  the  monastic 
schools.  He  agrees  with  Dr.  Thomas 
Davidson  in  regarding  education  "as  a 
species  of  conscious  evolution."  From 
this  point  of  view  it  would  be  difficult  to 

•A  History  0/ Education  Before  the  Middle  Ages, 
by  Prank  Pierrepont  Graves,  Ph.  D.  Profesaor  of  the 
History  and  Philosophy  of  Education  in  the  Ohio 
State  University  .New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.$x.xo. 


fix  a  definite  date  for  the  time  when 
"man  began  to  take  himself  in  hand 
and  endeavor  to  direct  his  living  toward 
a  higher  development  or  ideal  end." 
Accordingly  the  author  does  not  at- 
tempt any  exact  beginning  to  his  his- 
tory, but  opens  his  book  with  primitive 
or  savage  education  which  he  terms 
"non-progressive."  Whether  or  not  it 
could  really  have  been  so  is  a  question, 
as  absolutely  static  training  would  not 
account  for  the  rise  from  savagicry 
which  some  races  of  men  have  made. 

The  discussion  however  is  clear  and 
well  ordered.  That  primitive  education 
is  largely  practical  and  for  the  most 
part  a  training  in  handcraft  makes  it 
the  forerunner  of  the  trade-schools  that 
are  our  latest  pride  in  pedagogy.  The 
theoretical  education  of  primitive  peo- 
ples was  purely  religious,  as  it  re- 
mained for  many  centuries.  Among  the 
"non-progressive"  nations,  Dr.  Graves 
enumerates  Egypt,  Babylonia,  As- 
syria, China,  India,  and  Persia.  But 
we  would  rather  consider  these  nations 
as  having  once  been  progressive  and 
as  having  felt  the  onrush  of  ambition, 
lost  somehow  in  their  long  history. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  treats 
of  the  dawn  of  "Individualism  in  Edu- 
cation" and  the  nations  classified  as 
"progressive"  are:  Israel  and  Judea 
(the  Jews),  Sparta  and  Athens  (the 
Greeks),  and  Rome;  and  the  closing 
chapter  reviews  the  ethical  education 
given  by  "Early  Christianity."  The 
Greeks,  as  might  be  expected,  take  the 
lion's  share  of  the  author's  attention, 
over  a  third  of  the  whole  book  being 
devoted  to  their  methods  and  ideals  of 
education,  sharply  contrasted  in 
Athens  and  Sparta  as  they  were.  Dr. 
Graves  is  clearly  in  love  with  Greek 
civilization  and  he  brings  exact  knowl- 
edge to  balance  his  ardor;  perhaps  the 
chapter  on  "Sparta  and  Athens"  is  the 
most  valuable  of  all  because  of  its  sym- 
pathetic presentation.  That  is  not  to 
disparage  the  remaining  chapters,  how- 
ever, as  they  are  clear,  concise,  and  in- 
teresting. 

"The     Talmud     recognizes     four 
classes  of  pupils:  the  'sponge/  who 
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absorbs  everything;  the  'funnell/ 
who  retains  nothing ;  the  'sieve/  who 
catches  the  illustrations  but  lets  the 
main  argument  slip  by;  and  the 
'winnow/  who  fans  away  the  illus- 
trations, but  holds  the  more  solid 
portion." 

Each  type  of  mind  must  he  recog- 
nized and  the  truth  presented  to  it  in 
a  diflFerent  way.     Other  bits  of  Tal- 
mudic  wisdom  quoted  by  the  author 
give  a  pleasant  impression  of  the  Jew- 
ish education,  so  strongly  ethical  and 
religious,  in  which  the  teacher  held  a 
place  of  honor  which  in  itself  was  a 
pedagogical  asset.    The  military  train- 
ing   of    Sparta    and    of    Persia    has 
been  deprecated  in  contrasting  it  with 
the  ideal  culture  of  Athens ;  the  author 
finds  many  points  to  commend  in  both. 
"Their  (the  Spartan)   educational 
system  served  well  its   purpose  of 
creating    strong    warriors    and    de- 
voted  citizens.      The    Spartans    for 
centuries    excelled    all    the    rest    of 
Greece  in  courage,  endurance,  and 
self-control ;  their  women  were  virtu- 
ous, active,  and   high-spirited;  and 
the  youth  showed  heroism  under  pain 
and  privation  and  obedience  to  their 
elders."    *    ♦ 

But  the  author  reserves  his  highest 
praise  for  the  individualistic  education 
of  the  Athenian. 

A  very  condensed  review  of  the  his- 
tory of  each  nation  prefaces  the  dis- 
cussion of  its  educational  ideas,  as  Dr. 
Graves  slyly  says,  "Such  knowledge  I 
have  found  cannot  be  taken  for 
granted,"  and  the  resumes  are  well 
done  and  as  alive  as  it  is  compatible 
with  conciseness  to  make  them.  The 
"History  of  Education"  is  full  of  sug- 
gestion to  the  teacher  who  is  making 
a  little  of  it  himself  as  he  goes  along; 
and  it  has  an  interest  for  the  general 
reader  as  well.  .  Dr.  Graves  has  writ- 
ten a  praiseworthy  history  of  pre-me- 
diaeval  education.  We  hope  he  will 
follow  it  with  a  more  extended  work 
showing  the  drift  of  scholasticism,  and 


treating  modem  education  with  the 
same  clearness  and  fair-mindedness 
which  illuminate  and  temper  his  task 
so  far  accomplished. 

SOME  RECENT  ARTICLES  IN  CUR* 

RENT  PERIODICALS  OP  INTER. 

EST   TO   THE    COLLEGE 

MAN  OR  WOMAN,  ARE: 

"The  College  and  the  Farm,"  by 
Edwin  L.  Barker;  American  Educa- 
tional Review,  September,  1909. 

"The  College  Library,"  by  John 
Bascom;  Educational  Review,  Septem- 
ber, 1909. 

"Teaching  of  Sociology  in  the 
United  States/'  by  L.  L.  Bernard; 
American  Journal  of  Sociology,  Sep- 
tember, 1909. 

"Phonetic  Method  in  Learning 
Modern  Languages/'  by  A.  Gideon; 
School  Review,  September,  1909. 

"College  English/'  by  Edith  Giles ; 
Journal  of  Education  (N,  £.),  Sep- 
tember, 1909. 

"Competition  in  College/'  by  A.  L. 
Lowell;  Columbia  University  Quarter- 
ly, September,  1909. 

"Latin  vs.  German,"  by  R.  H.  Mc- 
Kee;  Popular  Science  Monthly,  Octo- 
ber, 1909. 

"Mission  of  Music  in  Colleges/' 
by  L.  B.  McWhood;  Educational  Re- 
view, September,  1909. 

"A  New  Religion  and  the  Col- 
lege," American  Educational  Review, 
September,  1909. 

"International  Athletics,"  by  D. 
A.  Sargent;  Putnam's  Magazine,  Sep- 
tember, 1909. 

"Architecture  of  American  Col- 
leges/' by  Montgomery  Schuyler; 
Harvard  Architectural  Record,  Octo- 
ber, 1909. 

"Are  We  Spoiling  Our  Boys  Who 
Have  the  Best  Chances  in  Life^" 
by  Paul  Van  Dyke;  Scribner's  Maga- 
zine, October,  1909. 
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GAMES 
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At  Cambridge — ^Harvard,  8;  Wil- 
liams, 6. 

At  New  Haven — ^Yak,  36;  Spring- 
field Training  School,  o. 

At  Princeton — Princeton,  3;  Ford- 
ham,  o. 

At  Philadelphia — Pennsylvania,  12 ; 
West  Virginia,  o. 

At  Ithaca — Cornell,  16 ;  Oberlin,  6. 

At  Wilkesbarre — Carlisle  Indians,  8; 
State  College,  8. 

At  West  Point — ^Army,  17;  Trinity,  6. 

At  Annapolis — Navy,    12;   Rutgers, 

3. 

At  Providence — Brown,  10;  Am- 
herst, o. 

At  Syracuse — Syracuse,  17;  Roches- 
ter, o. 

At  Washington — Georgetown,  6j 
Washington  College,  5. 

At  Haverford — Haverford,  3;  Dela- 
ware College,  o. 

At  Swarthmore — Franklin  and  Mar- 
shall, 5 ;  S"warthmore,  o. 

At  Easton — ^Lafayette,  50 ;  Hobart,  o. 

At  South  Bethlehem — ^Lehigh,  6; 
Ursinus,  6. 

At  Gettysburg — Bucknell,  9;  Gettys- 
burg, 3. 

At  Burlington,  Vt — University  of 
Vermont,  17;  St.  Lawrence,  o. 

At  Orono,  Me. — ^University  of  Maine, 
16;  New  Hampshire  State  College,  o. 

At  Washington — George  Washing- 
ton, o ;  Western  Maryland,  o. 

At  Amherst — Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural College,  6;  Norwich  Universi- 
ty, o. 

At  New  York — New  York  Universi- 
ty, 7 ;  Rhode  Island  State,  o. 

At  Medford,  Mass.  —  Colby,  10; 
Tufts,  o. 

At  Lexington,  Va. — ^Washington  and 
Lee,  6 ;  Hampden  Sydney,  o. 

At  Troy — ^Rensselaer  Poly.,  80; 
Stephens  College,  o. 

At  Schenectady — ^Worcester  Poly., 
6;  Union,  o. 


At  Middleburg,  Vt. — Middleburg,  5 ; 
St.  Michael's,  o. 

At  Atlanta,  Ga. — ^Tech.,  35;  Doo- 
ney,  6. 

At  Charleston — ^U niversity  of 
Georgia,  o ;  Citadels,  o. 

At  Charlottesville,  Va — University  of 
Virginia,  12;  St.  John's,  Annapolis,  o. 

At  Champaign,  111. — Kentucky,  6 ;  Il- 
linois, 2. 

At  Knoxville,  Tenn. — North  Caro- 
lina, 3 ;  University  of  Tennessee,  o. 

At  Pittsburg — Pittsburg,  12;  Mariet- 
ta College,  o. 

At  Chicago — Chicago,  21 ;  Indiana,  o. 

At  Minneapolis — Minnesota,  18 ; 
Ames,  o. 

At  Ann  Arbor — University  of  Michi- 
gan, 3 ;  Case  Scientific  School,  o. 

At  Lafayette,  Ind. — Northwestern, 
14 ;  Purdue,  o. 

At  Cincinnati — University  of  Cincin- 
nati, 22 ;  Wittenberg,  5. 

At  Columbia,  Mo. — Missouri,  5; 
Kansas  A.  C,  o. 

At  Lawrence,  Kan. — Kansas,  1 1 ; 
Oklahoma,  o. 

At  St.  Louis — Drury  College,  8;  St. 
Louis  University,  3. 

At  St.  Louis — ^Washington  Universi- 
ty, 12 ;  Shurtleff  College,  6. 

At  Iowa  City — Iowa  City,  3;  Cornell 
College,  o. 

At  Madison,  Wis. — Madison,  22; 
Lawrence,  o. 

At  Cleveland — ^Western  Reserve,  3; 
Miami,  o. 

At  Tiffin,  Ohio — ^Antioch,  29 ;  Heidel- 
berg, o. 

At  Delaware,  Ohio — Kenyon  College, 
1 1 ;  Ohio  Wesleyan,  o. 

At  Alliance,  Ohio— Mount  Union, 
24;  Buchtel,  o. 

At  Tuskaloosa — ^Alabama,  14;  How- 
ard, o. 

At  Austin — ^Texas,  12;  Southwestern 
University,  o. 
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THE  FRATERNITY  CHAPTER  HOUSE 

DAVID  STARR  JORDAN,  PH.D.,  LL.  D. 

PRESIDENT  STANFORD  UNIVERSITY 

The  fraternity  is  a  permanent  part  of  American  college  life.  Whether 
such  groups,  or  groups  of  such  a  character  or  of  such  a  degree  of  perma- 
nence, are  necessary  or  desirable  is  a  question  not  worth  debating.  The 
fraternity  has  come  to  stay,  and  it  must  have  some  virtues  and  some  fitness 
for  its  purpose,  else  it  would  not  endure  and  retain  the  hold  it  has  over 
college  men  and  over  graduates,  even  those  who,  like  the  writer,  were  init- 
iated nearly  half  a  century  ago. 

^  When  we  first  knew  the  fraternity  it  had  much  in  common  with  the 
high  school  fraternity  of  to-day.  It  was  a  secret  organization,  and  its  secrets 
were  largely  those  of  midnight  escapades  and  the  clandestine  performance 
of  things  which  the  college  faculties  would  not  approve.  To  be  an  irrespon- 
sible daredevil  commended  the  student  to  the  fraternities,  and  membership 
in  one  of  these  organizations  was  not  a  guarantee  of  sound  scholarship  or 
of  fixed  character. 

Later,  fraternities  were  started  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  correcting 
this  condition.  It  was  believed  that  the  good  elements  of  fraternity  life  could 
be  retained  without  the  others.  So  with  brotherly  friendliness,  scholarship 
on  the  one  hand  and  some  form  of  leadership  on  the  other  became  the 
avowed  aim  of  certain  societies.  Others  tried  to  lay  stress  on  gentle  breed- 
ing and  the  manners  of  the  gentleman.  Still  others,  in  other  places,  under- 
took to  control  college  politics,  "that  pewter  imitation  of  a  pinchbeck  orig- 
inal," as  President  White  used  to  call  it. 

The  effort  for  higher  ideals  had  its  reaction  along  the  whole  line  in 
fraternity  organization.  While  in  most  cases  conviviality  was  not  held  in 
adequate  check  and  escapades  of  one  sort  or  another  were  not  wholly 
unknown,  yet,  in  a  general  way,  with  the  rising  standards  of  the  colleges 
the  fraternities  became  more  serious  and  more  reputable.  The  pins  worn 
in  secret  came  to  the  outside  of  the  coat,  and  as  better  men  joined  the  fra- 
ternities and  were  graduated  the  alumni  influence  came  to  have  a  better 
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tone.  In  theory  each  fraternity  tried  to  stand  for  something  worth  while, 
some  degree  of  character-building  or  at  least  of  rubbing  off  the  rough  angles 
of  the  men  with  which  it  dealt.  In  practice  the  fraternities  were  not  always 
so  fortunate.  The  close  association  tended  to  align  the  group  to  the  char- 
acters of  its  noisiest  and  least  industrious  members.  But  on  the  whole  the 
tendencies  were  upward,  especially  so  in  those  institutions  which  insisted 
on  standards  of  scholarship. 

The  third  stage  in  fraternity  life  came  with  the  advent  of  the  chapter 
house.  This  brought  new  problems  of  its  own.  The  men  wgre  not  only 
to  stand  together,  but  they  were  to  live  together,  which  is  quite  a  different 
thing.  One  of  the  first  effects  was  to  raise  the  standards  of  the  weakest 
scholars.  The  fraternity  could  not  afford,  for  financial  reasons,  to  have 
many  men  who  would  fail  and  be  forced  to  leave  college.  Many  fraterni- 
ties have  faced  bankruptcy  as  a  necessary  condition  of  poor  scholarship. 
When  college  faculties  are  alert  the  necessity  of  holding  their  own  is  forced 
on  the  fraternities.  One  result  of  this  is  the  fraternity  "seminar"  where 
the  more  competent  try  to  instruct  the  others,  or  at  least  to  give  them  pointers 
to  get  over  the  examinations. 

But  in  a  general  way  the  average  standard  of  scholarship  was  not  raised 
by  the  chapter  house.  It  was  especially  true  that  the  extremes  good  and  bad 
were  aligned  with  the  average,  and  the  fraternities  which  stood  for  scholar- 
ship and  leadership  were  insensibly  forced  to  be  more  like  the  others.  For  in 
the  organization  of  a  chapter  house  a  man  who  is  to  live  there  for  four  years 
is  preferable  to  a  "transient.*'  Hence  freshmen  are  chosen  in  preference 
to  upper  class-men.  But  few  freshmen  can  show  definite  capacity  for  scholar- 
ship or  for  personal  influence.  Fraternities  which  at  first  chose  no  one  until 
his  influence  was  a  fact  accomplished  had  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
others.  It  is  held  that  the  stamp  of  the  fraternity  can  be  more  surely  placed 
on  a  freshman  than  on  a  junior.  This  is  true,  and  it  is  another  way  of  say- 
ing that  it  is  easier  for  a  lot  of  fellows,  all  of  a  kind,  to  get  along  together 
than  it  is  to  find  place  for  a  genius,  for  a  man  of  fixed  principles,  or  for  a 
man  of  independent  character.  Yet  when  men  live  in  a  house  together  the 
likelihood  of  fitting  in  is  a  matter  which  must  be  considered.  Those  who 
will  not  fit  in  are  likely  to  be  blackmailed  and  men  of  definite  views  of  life 
and  work  now  very  often  stay  outside  in  preference  to  joining  any  frater- 
nity. In  a  large  college  as  many  good  men,  judging  by  any  standard,  are 
outside  of  fraternities  as  in. 

The  next  element  to  be  considered  is  that  of  ability  to  meet  fraternity 
expenses.  In  most  fraternities  many  of  the  best  men  are  not  rich,  but  a 
man  must  have  money  to  do  his  share,  for  his  fellows  can  not  undertake  to 
support  him.  A  man  dependent  on  his  own  work,  as  is  the  case  with  thou- 
sands of  our  best  college  men,  especially  in  the  West,  can  not  well  live  in  a 
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chapter  house.  There  are  occasional  exceptions  to  this,  as  with  men  who 
earn  money  in  some  specialized  way,  but  as  a  rule  fraternity  life  is  more 
expensive  than  other  forms  of  college  residence.  Add  to  this  the  tendency 
to  think  a  man  desirable  because  he  is  well-dressed,  has  good  manners,  or 
comes  from  "a  good  family,"  and  we  have  the  main  elements  in  the  chapter 
house  problem  of  to-day. 

A  canvass  of  the  scholarship  records  in  certain  institutions  gives  this 
as  a  general  statement:  The  scholarship  of  fraternity  men  as  a  whole,  resi- 
dent in  chapter  houses,  is  below  that  of  the  average  scholarship  of  men  in 
the  universities.  In  a  few  fraternities  it  is  higher  on  the  average,  at  least 
for  most  of  the  time,  and  in  general  the  standing  in  scholarship  is  in 
inverse  ratio  to  the  reputation  of  the  chapter  house  for  conviviality  or  for 
expenditures  in  social  ways.  The  general  tendency,  as  luminously  set  forth 
by  Professor  EdwarS  Eugene  McDermott  (Delta  Upsilon  Quarterly,  March, 
1909),  is  that  "scholarship  is  declining  and  social  life  rising  in  the  frater- 
nities." It  is  also  true,  as  Professor  McDermott  states,  that  this  change  is 
going  on  much  more  rapidly  in  the  West  than  in  the  East.  This  latter  fact 
is  however  a  reflex  of  the  fact  that  the  decline  began  first  in  the  East  and  is 
showing  itself  in  the  West  as  wealth  increases,  and  with  the  exaggerated 
impulse  given  to  athletics. 

Using  mention  in  college  publications  as  an  index.  Professor  McDermott 
finds  that  in  the  eighties  college  interests  stood  in  this  order: 

Scholarship 
Oratory  and  Debate 
Literary  distinction 
Athletic  honors 
Social  distinction. 

Now  the  ord^r,  as  shown  statistically,  is  quite  different: 

Social  distinction,  308 

Athletic  honors,  289 

Literary  distinction,  153 

Scholarship,  124 

Oratory  and  Debate,  77 

In  the  West  athletic  honors  now  doubtless  outrun  social  distinctions. 
Scholarship  is  more  highly  thought  of  than  would  appear  statistically,  but 
being  an  every-day  thing,  without  spurts,  it  is  taken  for  granted.  Students 
in  engineering  subjects  and  in  those  professional  schools  which  rest  on  col- 
lege education  have  always  taken  themselves  and  their  studies  seriously. 
Indeed  this  fierce  determination  to  master  the  studies  for  the  subsequent 
mastery  of  the  outside  work  is  sometimes  spoken  of  by  college  men  as  the 
"baneful  influence"  of  practical  courses  or  "bread-and-butter  studies."     Of 
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course,  the  "smart  fraternity  man"  takes  none  of  these  things  seriously, 
and  one  of  the  unanswered  questions  of  college  management  is  why  in  an 
institution  devoted  to  higher  education  a  man  who  wants  none  of  it  is 
allowed  to  stay. 

The  ideals  of  a  chapter  house  at  its  best  are  thus  set  forth  by  a  college 
man,  as  quoted  by  Professor  McDermott: 

"The  object  of  the  fraternity,  as  I  see  it,  is  to  take  the  place  of  the 
family  and  home  life.  The  students  have,  upon  entering  college,  come  out 
from  under  the  guiding  influence  of  the  parents  or  the  paternal  preparatory 
school.  This  lack  of  restraint  and  new-found  liberty  is  likely  to  become 
license,  and  in  the  case  of  the  weaker  individuals  to  lead  to  ruin.  It  is  at 
this  point  that  the  fraternity  steps  in.  The  influence  of  the  fraternity  can 
not  be  good  unless  its  atmosphere  is  wholesome.  Its  atmosphere  can  not 
be  wholesome  unless  the  seniors  are  earnest,  carefully  trained  men,  with  a 
keen  sense  of  duty,  who  will  dominate  and  sway  the  polity  of  the  chapter. 
A  prominent  professor  here  told  me  that  a  word  from  a  senior  had  a  more 
salutary  effect  upon  a  freshman  of  the  same  fraternity  than  any  amount  of 
talk  from  one  of  the  faculty,  in  a  case  where  the  freshman  was  'down'  in 
his  work. 

I  should  say,  therefore,  that  the  greatest  need  of  the  present-day  fra- 
ternity is  a  more  careful  organization  of  the  chapter  and  the  system,  so  that 
the  senior  will  be  fitted  to  dominate  the  chapter  and  so  that  he  will  do  so." 

In  a  chapter  house  as  thus  managed  there  is  no  continuous  problem. 
Its  scholarship  will  not  fall  below  the  average  of  that  of  the  student  body. 
It  will  not  pick  men  of  inferior  energy  or  ability,  nor  will  it  surround  men 
above  the  average  with  a  weakening  atmosphere.  In  other  words,  it  will 
through  its  upper  class-men  stand,  in  loco  parentis,  to  the  lower  class-men, 
taking  up  those  duties  so  insistent  on  the  formation  of  character  which  have, 
of  necessity,  slipped  out  of  the  hands  of  the  faculty  in  the  growth  and  over- 
growth of  our  colleges  into  universities. 

But  for  every  chapter  house  which  recognizes  these  ideals  we  may  find 
another  in  which  sportiness  predominates  and  which  stands  in  no  intellec- 
tual or  moral  plane  above  the  ordinary  saloon  or  brothel.*  Between  these 
two  are  all  intermediate  grades — those  which  are  mostly  good  and  those 
which  are  partly  bad;  those  which  stand  for  good  manners,  skill  in  "col- 
lege  activities,"   with   waste    of   time   in   idleness   and   waste   of   vitality 

*"One  other  thought  I  should  like  to  leave  with  you.  I  believe  there  is  too  much 
false  modesty  among  the  fraternities.  Why  should  we  stand  on  etiquette  if  we  know 
positively  that  a  certain  chapter  of  a  certain  fraternity  is  corrupt,  that  it  is  inculcating 
vice  and  bringing  reproach  on  our  whole  institution?  Why  should  we  not  call  it  by  name, 
publish  it  in  all  our  magazines  and  create  such  a  hubbub  that  the  national  organization  of 
that  fraternity  will  take  notice  and  be  forced  or  shamed  into  remedying  the  evils?  I 
know  of  a  certain  chapter  at  Columbia  which  holds  a  drunken  meeting  every  week,  which 
is  said  to  entertain  street  women  now  and  then,  and  whose  daily  table  is  the  place  for 
continuous  obscene  jests.  The  good  chapters  and  the  bad  chapters  have  occasioned  the 
different  estimates  of  the  benefits  and  dangers  of  the  chapter  house.  «  *  «  «  y/^ 
need  publicity."— ^Gir//^«  //,  Hayes), 
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in  smoke,  down  through  phases  of  conviviality  to  the  bottom,  and  up- 
ward through  phases  of  manliness  to  the  top.  In  all  of  them  the  desire 
for  personal  harmony  and  good  college  form  outweighs  the  desire  to  secure 
leaders  of  men  or  creators  in  the  field  of  human  knowledge.  This  latter 
change  in  the  best  fraternities  is  due  directly  to  the  exigencies  of  life  in 
the  chapter  house.  Some  day  a  new  fraternity  without  dues  or  chapter 
house  will  arise  to  unite  the  men  who  can  think  for  themselves  and  can  act 
without  a  crowd  behind  them. 

But  perhaps  such  m*i  serve  their  purpose  better  as  free  lances.  One 
of  the  peculiar  traits  in  the  American  college  of  to-day  is  that  a  boy  is  never 
left  alone — never  does  any  thinking  or  studying  by  himself,  unless  he  is  a 
boy  of  very  abnormal  typt.  The  result  is  a  whirl  of  democracy  and  a  power 
of  team  work  altogether  excellent.  The  same  spirit  prevails  in  a  host  of 
young  men,  and  for  the  most  of  them  it  is  a  movement  upwards;  but  its 
usefulness  has  its  limits,  and  the  power  to  stand  alone,  to  work  out  the  prob- 
lems of  the  books  or  of  life  by  individual  initiative  is  imperilled.  So  also 
is  the  power  to  size  up  men  and  situations  for  what  they  are  worth.  "To 
know  a  good  man  when  you  see  him,"  which  William  James  declares  to  be 
one  of  the  ends  of  college  training,  is  no  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  aver- 
age college  graduate. 

Among  the  criticisms  of  the  college  fraternity  are  those  of  snobbish- 
ness, extravagance  and  lack  of  democratic  spirit.  In  so  far  as  these  charges 
are  well  founded  they  apply  to  the  men,  not  to  the  fraternity.  At  its  best 
the  chapter  house  is  no  more  afflicted  with  these  evils  than  is  any  other  club 
to  which  snobbish  men  may  belong.  The  "palaces  for  the  tender  rich,"  as 
Charles  Eliot  Norton  called  them  at  Harvard,  are  not  chapter  houses,  nor 
is  the  man  of  over-weening  self-conceit  or  class-conceit  considered  a  good 
fraternity  man. 

More  serious  criticisms  are  directed  at  the  waste  of  time  among  boys 
who  meet  at  all  hours  of  the  day  to  talk  about  nothing  and  usually  to  smoke 
incessantly  while  doing  it.  With  many  men  smoking  seems  the  only  way 
to  fill  vacant  hours,  and  hours  are  made  vacant  to  find  time  to  smoke. 
Indeed  excessive  smoking  has  reached  the  proportions  of  a  serious  evil  and 
students  and  faculty  alike  are  subject  to  it.  Tobacco  cuts  into  enthusiasm 
and  effectiveness,  the  degree  varying  with  the  temperament  of  the  man  who 
accepts  the  handicap.  Worse  than  the  evil  of  idleness  and  nerve  waste  is  the 
degradation  of  foul  speech  which  finds  a  recognized  place  in  some  chapter 
houses. 

Another  evil  is  conviviality — the  use  or  misuse  of  beer  and  wine — ^and 
there  is  no  use  of  alcohol  in  chapter  houses  that  does  not  become  misuse 
on  the  part  of  some  of  its  members.     Where  collegians  drink  some  are 
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sure  to  drink  too  much;  and  the  primary  evil  is  not  that  of  drunkenness. 
A  drunken  men  is  a  nuisance  in  any  society ;  but  drunkenness  is  only  nature's 
effort  to  throw  off  a  burdensome  drug.  When  nature  ceases  to  try  to  throw 
off  alcohol  the  system  is  in  a  bad  way.  To  "hold  liquor"  without  showing 
it  indicates  a  nervous  system  which  has  gone  a  long  way  toward  self-stul- 
tification. 

Without  further  enumeration  of  defects  and  difficulties  we  may  con- 
sider possible  remedies  for  these  conditions.  These  are  thus  concisely  stated 
by  a  correspondent  of  Professor  McDermott:     • 

"Higher  ideals  of  what  constitutes  manliness;  a  better  and  more  seri- 
ous notion  of  the  effects  of  beer  and  tobacco  on  future  effectiveness;  a 
higher  regard  of  the  value  of  time;  a  rigid  scholarship  committee  in  the 
university  which  will  not  hesitate  to  send  home  all  who  do  not  do  a  man's 
work." 

As  to  the  agencies  by  which  these  ends  may  be  met  we  may  mention 
the  following: 

Upper  class-men  in  the  fraternity.  On  these  fall  the  immediate  respon- 
sibility for  the  condition  of  the  chapter  house.  Let  them  above  all  choose 
men  of  moral  and  intellectual  promise,  not  freshmen  alone  but  some  men 
with  characters  formed  and,  if  needs  be,  formed  in  a  different  school.  Then 
let  them  by  practice  and  precept  hold  the  under  class-men  up  to  their  work, 
discouraging  the  petty  and  the  greater  vices.  If  they  know  what  they  want 
and  persist  in  it  they  will  find  lower  class-men  plastic  in  their  hands. 

Here  a  word  may  be  said  for  the  house-mother.  Every  fraternity  is 
better  and  more  manly  for  the  presence  of  a  good  woman,  preferably  the 
mother  or  sister  of  one  of  the  leading  men.  Fraternities  which  have  tried 
this  experiment  have  found  this  uniformly  true;  and  as  a  rule  some  fall- 
ing off  in  manners  and  in  morals  has  followed  when  the  house-mother  has 
been  abandoned.  But  house-mothers  of  adequate  character,  ability  and  tact 
cannot  be  found  every  day,  and  the  average  young  man  is  opposed  to  the 
experiment. 

The  influence  of  the  alumni  may  count  for  a  good  deal  in  fraternity 
matters,  but  to  accomplish  much  requires  tact  and  patience,  and  the  self- 
sufficient  leaders  of  the  day  are  impatient  of  the  criticism  of  the  "has-beens." 
This  is  none  the  less  true  if  the  critic  has  a  seat  in  the  university  faculty. 
In  some  institutions  part  of  the  alumni  constitute  a  disorganizing  influence. 
Many  a  drunken  banquet  finds  a  group  of  enthusiastic  alumni  at  the  centre 
of  its  orgies.  These  alumni  who  have  "gone  the  pace"  outside  have  a  much 
more  varied  experience  than  any  undergraduate  can  show. 

There  should  be  much  accomplished  by  the  fraternity  at  large.  The 
ideals  of  the  group  are  in  all  cases  elevated  ideals.     The  fraternity  officers 
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are  men  beyond  reproach.  They  should  be  able  with  a  word  to  change  the 
tone  of  a  chapter  house  which  is  going  wrong.  But  the  fact  is  that  they 
do  not  often  do  this.  For  one  reason  or  another  the  central  fraternity  is 
not  in  evidence  when  the  local  chapter  house  needs  correcting.  The  plan 
of  employing  a  salaried  secretary  to  unify  and  vitalize  the  various  local 
chapters  of  the  fraternity  seems  to  me  a  very  promising  one.  Such  a  sec- 
retary would  find  missionary  work  at  hand,  especially  in  certain  chapter 
houses  located  in  cities. 

The  last  agency  to  be  considered  is  that  of  the  university  faculty.  These 
men  have  usually  kept  their  hands  off  from  fraternity  matters.  They  have 
usually  regarded  a  fraternity  as  something  sacred — or  perchance  as  some- 
thing loaded.  Yet  in  the  present  state  of  university  development  in  America 
the  final  responsibility  in  every  institution  rests  with  the  teachers.  So  long 
as  boys  are  enrolled  as  students,  so  long  must  methods  adapted  to  boys  be 
employed  to  control  them.  Freshmen  and  sophomores  are  not  "college 
men."  The  indifference  to  student  behavior  once  general  in  continental  uni- 
versities can  not  exist  in  America  where  the  standard  of  admission  to  uni- 
versity rank  is  two  years  lower.  We  can  not  shirk  responsibility  even  if  we 
would  and  there  is  a  rising  demand  for  college  professors  who  will  not  shirk 
responsibility. 

The  students  in  the  chapter  house  are  as  directly  responsible  for  their 
behavior  as  other  students  are.  Wherever  beer  and  wine  are  freely  used  in 
the  chapter  house  they  are  used  by  some  one  to  excess.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  faculty  to  eliminate  this  condition,  even  if  the  place  has  to  be  closed  as 
a  disorderly  house.  No  permanent  middle  ground  has  ever  been  found. 
In  like  manner,  a  chapter  house  whose  inmates  turn  out  continuously  poor 
work  should  not  be  allowed  to  receive  freshmen.  A  little  evidence  of  alert- 
ness and  interest  on  the  part  of  the  professors  will  work  wonders  in  any 
fraternity  house.  To  publish  the  standing  of  each  fraternity  would  some- 
times give  to  students  and  to  parents  a  clearer  notion  of  its  ideals.  Above 
all  a  sympathetic  tone  on  the  part  of  the  faculty  toward  all  good  things, 
with  a  stern  attitude  toward  all  that  leads  downward,  will  effect  definite 
results  often  in  a  short  time.  At  any  rate  it  is  the  only  remedy  within 
reach  of  the  college  faculty,  and  at  bottom  the  problem  is  theirs,  and  theirs 
alone;  for  with  no  one  else  lies  the  responsibility,  the  knowledge  of  the 
problem  and  the  power  to  act. 
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To  the  informed  who  are  too  often,  unfortunately,  only  the  initiated 
the  assumption  that  the  fraternity  was  born  in  response  to  an  economic 
demand  and  exists  to  build  chapter-houses,  indeed  is  a  house — "a  substi- 
tute for  the  college  dormitory" — ^seems  to  "damn  with  faint  praise."  It  is 
hoped  that  a  brief  consideration  of  the  history  and  methods  of  the  sorority 
may  correct  an  erroneous  impression  of  its  raison  d'etre  and  elucidate  some 
differences  between  the  sorority  house  and  the  college  dormitory. 

To  that  end  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  first  sorority  was 
founded  in  1867.  Before  1875  there  were  six,  each  of  which  now  has 
respectively  from  twelve  to  thirty-eight  chapters,  a  national  board  of  mana- 
gers made  up  of  alumnae,  a  quarterly  magazine,,  a  song-book,  a  visiting 
delegate,  bi-ennial  conventions,  venerated  founders,  a  family  tree,  chapter 
archives  of  great  sentimental  value,  the  ideals  with  which  they  began  and 
the  traditions  which  they  have  acquired — all  combining  to  form  for  the 
initiated  the  concept  fraternity,  or,  if  you  please,  sorority.  To  remember 
what  sort  of  women  went  to  college  in  the  sixties  and  seventies  is  to  feel 
certain  that  these  organizations  are  well-born.  Their  number  has  been  more 
than  doubled  by  the  formation  of  others  modeled  on  the  same  lines,  and  an 
annual  conference  of  alumnae  representatives  of  those  sororities  having  five 
or  more  chapters  is  held  in  Chicago  to  discuss  matters  of  common  interest. 

Each  sorority  has  vigorous  chapters  whose  environment  does  not  war- 
rant a  house.  Conspicuous  examples  are  the  University  of  Minnesota  where 
the  chapters  are  so  largely  recruited  from  students  living  at  home  that  a 
house  would  be  a  burden,  and  Boston  University  where  similar  conditions 
exist.  Cornell  University,  Northwestern  University  and  the  Woman's  Col- 
lege of  Baltimore  furnish  examples  of  flourishing  chapters  of  the  most  im- 
portant sororities  finding  homes  in  the  college  dormitories.  At  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  almost  every  inter-collegiate  sorority  has  a  chapter 
and  every  chapter  lives  in  its  own  house — or  in  its  "own  hired  house."  The 
chapters  from  these  different  colleges  meet  their  respective  sororities  in 
convention  and  spend  days  in  discussions  quite  unrelated  to  chapter  houses. 
Furthermore  it  was  twenty  years  after  the  first  sorority  was  founded  that 
the  first  chapter  house  was  built  by  women.  To  this  period  the  sorority  may 
indeed  be  said  to  have  been  "a  substitute  for  the  woman's  dormitory" — a 
substitute  in  a  similar  sense  to  that  in  which  Mark  Hopkins  was  a  college — 
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it  embodied  ideals,  fixed  standards,  directed  effort  and  determined  a  point 
of  view.  In  the  absence  of  dormitory,  dean  of  women,  self-government 
association,  sorority  house  or  any  of  the  formative  factors  which  later  com- 
plexities have  introduced,  the  sorority  restrained  its  members  from  folly, 
developed  a  sense  of  social  responsibility  and  furnished  opportunities  for  a 
stimulating  social  life. 

When  in  1886  at  Syracuse  University  the  Alpha  chapter  of  one  of  the 
older  sororities  built  the  first  chapter  house  for  women  the  venture  was 
made  in  answer  to  a  spiritual  rather  than  an  economic  demand.  Friend- 
ship wanted  to  share  its  dainty  bread,  its  good  mornings  and  good  nights. 
Alumnae  wanted  the  touch  with  undergraduates  which  a  common  home  could 
give.  A  feature  of  the  plan  was  a  chapter  hall  which  only  the  initiated 
might  enter,  the  shrine  of  that  ideal  which  proved  the  builders  kindred  spirits 
and  made  the  house  a  home.  A  "free  room"  was  instituted  in  the  beginning 
and  has  afforded  a  practical  means  of  sisterly  helpfulness  ever  since,  some- 
times making  possible  the  completion  of  a  course  which  without  it  must 
have  been  abandoned  or  deferred.  I  trust  that  I  have  made  it  fairly  clear 
that  the  college  sorority  is  not  a  building  association. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  the  history  of  a  movement,  as  of  a  com- 
munity^  certain  spiritual  tendencies  a  ad  elemental  virtues  stand  out  in  the 
pioneer  which  the  success  and  complex  conditions  of  later  days  discourage 
or  conceal;  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  every  chapter  house  which 
women  have  built  has  shared  the  purpose  of  its  prototype  and  is  an  expres- 
sion and  the  home  of  some  sacrifices,  much  devotion  to  lofty  sentiment  and 
of  sweet,  wholesome,  and  helpful  personal  relations — in  brief  is  a  home. 
This  aspect  of  the  sorority  house  considered  alone  tempts  one  to  agree  with 
a  member  of  the  faculty  at  Wisconsin  who  thought  the  college  dormitory 
as  a  substitute  for  the  sorority  house  would  be  a  better  subject  for  discussion 
in  this  paper.  Certain  it  is  that  the  esoteric  influence  exerted  constantly, 
quietly  by  the  always  recognized  ideal  to  which  each  has  vowed  allegiance, 
the  intimate  personal  appeal  which  it  makes  possible  has  no  counterpart  in 
any  college  dormitory.  The  head  or  chaperon  may  or  may  not  be  a  strong 
influence;  she  may  be  changed  as  often  as  the  personnel  of  the  chapter;  but 
this  powerful  restraining  and  formative  idea  remains,  revoiced  at  every 
initiation,  honored  at  every  banquet,  recognized  in  every  weekly  chapter 
meeting,  the  burden  of  the  songs  of  every  day. 

In  all  of  this  work  of  the  home  duties  are  distributed  with  reference  to 
gifts.  Here  as  elsewhere  to  him  that  hath  is  given  an  opportunity  to  get  more 
facility;  but  the  corollary  seems  not  to  be  true  that  "from  him  that  hath 
not  is  taken  away."  A  thoughtful  senior  resident  of  one  of  these  houses 
who  had  left  her  own  home  in  a  university  city  with  the  deliberate  purpose 
of  enlarging  her  range  of  experience  by  identifying  herself  more  closely 
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with  the  college  life  likened  the  sorority  house  to  the  church,  saying  that 
'*it  takes  what  you  have'  to  give  and  gives  you  what  you  need  to  get." 
Another  senior  declares  that  the  house  life  tends  to  develop  the  individual 
because  each  girl  is  encouraged  to  do  what  she  can  do  best,  not  only  in  the 
house,  but  in  representing  the  sorority  in  university  affairs.  If  this  is 
a  fair  claim  the  "type"  which  the  sorority  is  sometimes  charged  with  pro- 
moting will  be  found  to  be  very  superficial,  consisting  chiefly  in  similarity 
of  hairdressing  and  other  toilet  accessories.  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply 
tributes  to  the  disciplinary  value  of  life  in  "the  house."  One  is  struck  by 
the  absence  of  the  note  of  unalloyed  joy  in  the  comment  of  all  who  have 
had  some  experience  in  the  life.  Joy  is  not  lacking,  but  it  is  chastened. 
Like  a  new  home,  a  promising  friendship,  marriage,  life  itself,  it  is  entered 
with  anticipations  of  complete  joy  and  is  found  to  be  nine-tenths  something 
else — often  more  endearing  than  its  joys. 

It  seems  to  be  conceded  that  university  women  should  be  self-gov- 
erning. No  other  scheme  is  consistent  with  the  university  idea;  nothing 
else  is  practicable  among  large  numbers  of  young  women,  and  moreover 
self-government  is  education.  The  small  residential  unit,  the  responsibility 
of  householders,  the  ideals  of  the  order,  the  social  position  to  make  or 
maintain,  and  the  expectations  of  alumnae  all  assist  self-governrnent  in 
the  sorority  house. 

The  importance  of  the  influence  of  even  a  single  well  conducted  dorm- 
itory  in  shaping  the  customs  of  a  student  community  is  admitted.  When 
to  this  potent  influence  is  added  that  of  a  considerable  number  of  conven- 
tionally chaperoned  sorority  houses  conducted  upon  substantially  the  same 
lines  as  the  dormitory  the  standards  of  the  community  are  still  further 
advanced.  Their  very  appearance  of  independence  and  detachment  from 
the  university  adds  to  the  influence  of  the  sorority  house  in  a  student 
body  which  likes  to  do  the  right  thing  by  its  own  volition,  as  most  student 
bodies  do. 

Finally  in  addition  to  these  advantages  which  the  sorority  house  system 
offers  it  incidentally  furnishes  the  university  a  group  of  alumnae  endowed 
and  supervised  residences  for  a  considerable  number  of  students. 

In  calling  attention  to  some  things  actually  done  and  many  things 
attempted  in  the  sorority  house  I  hold  no  brief  for  that  much  discussed 
institution.  But  its  defects  are  so  much  more  obvious  than  its  virtues, 
its  failures  so  patent,  and  its  success  so  seldom  published;  it  is  so  often 
because  of  its  prominence  and  permanence  the  object  of  criticism  which 
should  rather  be  directed  against  general  latter  day  student  tendencies  that 
it  has  seemed  worth  while  to  speak  in  some  detail  of  facts  likely  to  be 
overlooked. 

As  I  turn  now  to  the  limitations  and  drawbacks  of  this  form  of  res- 
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idence  it  does  not  seem  an  over-statement  to  say  that  they  are  chiefly  the 
defects  of  its  qualities.  It  is  a  home;  its  inmates  are  in  a  sense  a  family — 
a  large  and  congenial  one.  The  natural  desire  for  companionship  is  ade- 
quately met  at  home,  why  go  out  to  meet  other  girls  less  congenial?  The 
more  homelike  the  house  becomes  the  less  its  dwellers  contribute  to  a  rich 
and  democratic  student  social  life.  In  what  university  whose  activities  are 
dependent  upon  students  living  at  home  do  we  find  such  a  life?  The  presi- 
dent of  a  university  so  situated  as  to  jffer  a  distinctly  academic  society  to 
its  members  and  so' circumstanced  as  to  be  singularly  free  to  choose  whom 
it  will  serve  told  me  that  he  hoped  to  eliminate  all  students  who  are  not 
willing  to  come  into  residence,  to  share  the  privileges  and  contribute  to  the 
life  of  the  whole.  The  Self  Government  Association  of  Cornell  University 
which  exists  "to  control  matters  of  college  life  *  ♦  *  and  to  strengthen  the 
spirit  of  unity  and  sense  of  individual  responsibility  existing  among  the 
women  of  Cornell  by  practical,  regulated  cooperation  for  the  maintenance 
of  their  interests,"  regards  all  women  students  except  those  living  at  home 
ipso  facto  members  of  the  association ;  those  living  at  home  become  members 
only  by  signing  the  constitution.  No  interest  in  "  strengthening  the  spirit  of 
unity"  or  desire  for  "regulated  cooperation"  is  assumed  of  those  women  who 
live  at  home.  At  the  University  of  Wisconsin  all  women  students  are  ipso 
facto  members  of  the  Self  Government  Association.  Its  expressed  aim  is  to 
"further  in  every  way  the  spirit  of  unity  of  the  women  of  the  university,  to 
increase  their  sense  of  responsibility  toward  each  other  and  to  be  a  medium 
by  which  the  social  standards  of  the  university  may  be  made  and  kept  high." 
The  "town  girl"  who  recognizes  and  welcomes  this  claim  has  a  fine  sense  of 
relations;  some  girls  at  home  resent  or  ignore  it. 

It  appears  that  family  life  with  its  duties  and  distractions  is  unfavorable 
to  enthusiastic  participation  in  university  affairs.  The  sorority  home  natur- 
ally shows  this  influence  less  than  the  family  home  because  the  roots  of  its 
life  are  in  the  university;  but  it  is  nevertheless  one  of  the  limitations  of  a 
sorority  house  that  it  offers  a  very  absorbing  and  distinct  home  life.  Con- 
sider its  effect  on  a  freshman  who  is  rushed  into  a  sorority  before  she 
knows  anybody,  or  even  anything  in  the  place  except  the  group  she  joins, 
and  while  she  has  only  the  most  meager  acquaintance  with  that — but  "that 
is  another  story,"  and  one  which  this  paper  is  not  written  to  tell.  The  phase 
of  the  matter  that  concerns  us  is  that  she  is  also  rushed  into  the  sorority 
house.  Here  she  is  in  the  hands  of  her  friends.  The  sorority  begins  at 
once  to  function  and  she  is  looked  after  according  to  its  light.  Naturally 
she  feels  that  she  has  joined  the  very  best  group  in  college  and  she  uses  her 
leisure  in  appreciating  its  members.  She  is  taken  to  the  Self  Government 
Association  and  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  parties  and  the 
"All  University  Reception"  and  is  told  that  she  must  know  people  for  the 
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good  of  the  sorority.  But  she  must  do  her  work — ^this  too  is  insisted  upon; 
the  new  home  has  its  claim ;  her  circle  of  friends  suits  her  and  she  soon  finds 
her  time  and  energy  so  thoroughly  employed  that  she  has  little  inclination 
for  general  acquaintance. 

It  is  far  from  my  intention  to  represent  the  sorority  house  as  failing 
to  bear  its  part  in  university  activities.  I  have  been  at  some  pains  to  ascer- 
tain its  exact  position  in  this  matter,  seen  from  the  outside,  and  measured 
without  fear  or  favor  by  that  of  the  dormitory  and  the  student  boarding 
house,  and  I  am  convinced  that  it  usually  does  all  it  can  within  the  limitations 
of  the  system.  There  is  an  ambition  in  each  sorority  for  representation  in 
different  university  activities.  This  ambition — whether  artificial,  an  evi- 
dence of  pride  and  vain-glorying,  or  unselfish  devotion  to  a  beloved  order 
whose  glory  is  not  one's  own  but  another's — ^has  saving  grace  for  the  sorority. 
It  does  its  part ;  but  it  would  be  a  larger  part,  more  ably  done,  if  it  had  not 
all  unwittingly  mortgaged  its  opportunity  to  maintain  a  house. 

While  I  recognize  with  all  sympathy  the  service  which  the  sorority 
house  renders  its  members,  appreciate  its  convenience  for  administrative 
purposes,  value  its  contribution  of  tasteful  homes  to  the  college  community 
and  their  assistance  in  fixing  standards  in  some  matters  important  to  all 
university  women,  I  could  not  advocate  its  introduction  in  any  university 
able  to  care  for  all  of  its  women  in  its  own  residences.  But  the  growing 
demands  upon  university  resources  and  the  increasing  numbers  of  women 
students  dismiss  this  as  an  ideal  which  no  large  institution  can  soon  hope 
to  realize.  The  question  is  rather  then  on  the  substitution  of  the  sorority 
house  for  the  private  boarding  house  and — with  all  respect  for  the  best 
type  of  boarding  house — that  is  no  question  at  all.  We  must  have  some  or- 
ganized mode  of  living  among  women  students,  some  element  of  cohesion 
or  they  slip  through  our  fingers  like  sand.  Even  a  little  leaven  of  organiza- 
tion may  be  made  to  leaven  the  whole. 

Meantime  while  we  discuss  it  the  sorority  house  is  here ;  it  stands  beside 
the  dormitory  in  many  college  communities ;  and  the  problem  is  how  to  make 
it  more  serviceable. 

I  have  said  that  the  sorority  has  mortgaged  its  opportunity  to  serve  the 
common  life,  which  is  not  at  all  the  same  thing  as  saying  it  has  permanently 
disposed  of  it.  My  plan  for  its  full  recovery  may  seem  revolutionary  to  a 
scheme  shaped  to  a  smaller  sphere  by  the  period  of  its  birth.  It  calls  first 
for  a  larger  chapter  unit.  In  fearing  to  lose  unity  by  such  enlargement 
the  sorority  accuses  its  bond  of  weakness — undeservedly  I  think.  Any  well 
organized  chapter  can  assimilate  thirty  five  or  forty  girls  and  grow  in 
breadth  of  interest  by  so  doing.  But  at  whatever  price  the  chapter  should 
be  large  enough  to  fill  the  house  without  freshmen. 

The  sorority  in  its  own  house  is  in  a  peculiarly  delicate  position.    Its 
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advances  are  likely  to  be  misunderstood  unless  understanding  is  already 
established.  The  girl  outside  is  repressed  in  her  relations  to  the  house, 
for  she  too  fears  that  advances  may  be  misunderstood.  Now  if  everybody 
in  the  house  had  lived  at  least  a  year  in  a  college  dormitory  before  she  went 
in  each  would  have  so  many  friends  outside  that  this  restraint  would  dis- 
appear as  inevitably  as  it  has  grown  up  under  the  present  system.  Given 
time  and  opportunity  to  find  her  place  among  the  varied  activities  of  the 
university,  to  make  friends  and  to  enlarge  her  sympathies,  the  freshman  will 
not  only  enrich  her  own  life  and  that  of  her  university,  but  inevitably  the 
life  of  her  sorority. 

I  cherish  no  Utopian  dream  of  social  democracy  in  our  large  univer- 
sities. The  broader  the  opportunities  offered  the  larger  will  be  the  range 
of  types  and  tradition  among  the  students  and  the  more  certainly  will  each 
find  his  place  to  his  own  comfort  if  he  is  given  a  fair  field.  But  in  our 
coiuitry  class  is  not  fixed  and  the  university  should  be  not  only  a  high  road 
to  advancement  but  a  great  clearing-house  for  prejudice;  and  no  one  has 
had  full  service  from  his  Alma  Mater  who  has  not  felt  her  liberating 
democratic  touch.  Girls  with  their  intensely  personal  point  of  view,  en- 
slaved to  the  class  in  which  they  are  reared,  suspicious  of  unfamiliar  types, 
need  this  touch  for  their  soul's  salvation. 

Universities  are  more  and  more  providing  homes  for  their  women  stu- 
dents and  for  the  supervision  of  lodging-houses  for  those  not  housed  in 
dormitories.  These  movements  and  the  erection  of  commodious  buildings 
for  the  social  and  other  common  needs  of  women  students  are  full  of  en- 
couragement for  those  who  look  for  finer  standards,  greater  unity  and  more 
distinction  in  the  life  of  university  women.  While  we  may  not  soon  see  a 
great  degree  of  conscious  cooperation  between  the  sorority  house  and  the 
college  dormitory  I  venture  to  believe  that  time  will  make  the  sorority  house 
the  reward  of  the  later  years  of  college  life  when  a  student  shall  have  earned 
the  right  to  live  with  her  friends  by  learning  to  live  apart  from  them. 
Meanwhile  the  sorority  will  adapt  itself  to  a  larger  life  and  a  broader  oppor- 
tunity than  that  to  which  it  was  bom;  will  realize  its  high  ideals  in  helping 
to  "recruit  the  life  of  the  whole  by  a  general  plan,  each  living  its  own  to 
boot,"  or  disappoint  the  confidence  of  its  most  generous  interpreters. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  LOSSES 
OF  OUR  COLLEGES 

CLARENCE  F.  BIRDSEYE 

In  the  November  number  of  The  American  College  I  showed 
that  the  changes  to  be  wrought  by  the  college  in  its  students  must  be  either 
physical,  mental  or  moral  in  their  nature;  that  these  changes  must  be 
wrought  through  one  or  more  of  the  three  productive  agencies  or  depart- 
ments of  the  college,  to-wit,  the  curriculum,  the  college  community  life  or 
the  college  home  life,  which  should  be  but  were  not  supervised,  correlated 
and  coordinated  by  the  college  administration;  and  that  the  college  now  has 
no  proper  analysis,  conduct  and  cost  system,  capable  of  coping  with  the  com- 
plex productive  and  administrative  conditions  of  our  modern  institutions  of 
higher  learning. 

To  illustrate  how  without  such  a  system  the  college  has  been  and  must 
continue  to  be  unable  to  get  full  value  for  the  individual  student  out  of  its 
increased  educational  facilities  let  us  analyze  a  marked  instance  of  such 
failure  in  each  of  these  three  productive  departments.  If  these  and  other 
similar  failures  in  these  dissimilar  productive  departments  bear  striking  re- 
semblances to  each  other,  we  may  safely  infer  that  they  arise  from  the  same 
cause.  Judging  from  my  own  experience  in  business  and  corporate  affairs, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  most  of  these  failures  do  come  from  the  same  general 
cause,  to-wit,  the  omission  of  the  American  college  long  ago  to  devise  and 
put  in  operation  an  analysis,  conduct  and  cost  system  of  its  productive  de- 
partments and  adapted  to  meet  its  administrative  needs  and  problems;  so 
that  it  can  constantly  analyze  its  educational  affairs  or  business  and  the 
changes  therein;  and  can  conduct  them  to  the  greatest  advantage  of  all  con- 
cerned and  especially  of  the  undergraduates;  and  can  know  approximately 
the  cost  of  each  process  in  each  department. 

Confessedly  the  present  condition  of  affairs  in  the  American  college  is 
very  unsatisfactory.  This  is  proved  by  the  uncontradicted  testimony  of 
college  officials  who  admittedly  are  experts.  For  several  years  and  especially 
during  the  past  year  our  most  distinguished  college  presidents  and  educators 
have  devoted  a  large  part  of  their  public  addresses  to  setting  forth  the  faults 
and  shortcomings  of  the  college,  and  how  these  might  be  remedied,  giving 
also  their  own  ideals  of  the  college.  The  work  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
and  other  impartial  investigators  has  served  to  bring  these  faults  more  and 
more  into  prominence.  Books  which  gravely  arraign  the  prevailing  con- 
ditions have  met  with  almost  universal  approval.  As  President  Lowell  said 
in  his  inaugural,  the  nature  of  existing  conditions  "is  seen  in  the  compar- 
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atively  small  estimation  in  which  high  proficiency  in  college  studies  is  held 
both  by  undergraduates  and  by  the  public  at  large,  ♦  *  *  and  again  in  the 
absence,  among  instructors  as  well  as  students,  of  fixed  principles  by  which 
the  choice  of  courses  of  study  ought  to  be  guided.  It  is  seen,  more  markedly 
still,  in  the  lack  of  any  accepted  view  of  the  ultimate  object  of  college 
education."  This  indictment  was  not  framed  by  a  layman  or  outsider, 
or  by  a  man  with  a  grievance,  but  by  a  distinguished  Harvard  graduate,  who 
has  been  a  lawyer  of  large  practice  in  Boston,  an  honored  professor  at 
Harvard,  and  finally  has  become  her  president.  After  these  prefatory  re- 
marks, President  Lowell  devoted  most  of  the  remainder  of  his  inaugural  to 
finding  fault  with  certain  phases  of  the  college  proper,  and  then  said:  "If 
I  have  dwelt  upon  only  a  small  part  of  the  problems  of  the  university;  if  I 
have  said  nothing  of  the  professional  and  graduate  schools,  of  the  library, 
of  the  observatory,  the  laboratories,  the  museums,  the  gardens,  and  the  var- 
ious forms  of  extension  work,  it  is  not  because  they  are  of  less  importance, 
but  because  the  time  is  too  short  to  take  up  more  than  two  or  three  pressing 
questions  of  general  interest." 

Thus  spoke  the  president  of  our  oldest  and  richest  university,  at  an 
inauguration  which  has  never  been  surpassed  in  solemnity  or  in  the  attend- 
ance of  the  representative  heads  or  other  institutions  of  higher  education. 

But  even  more  emphatic  is  the  testimony  of  President  Woodrow  Wilson 
in  his  address  upon  "The  Spirit  of  Learning,"  given  in  the  November  num- 
ber of  The  American  College.  He  says:  "The  evident  fact  is  that 
we  have  now  for  a  long  generation  devoted  ourselves  to  promoting 
changes  which  have  resulted  in  all  but  complete  disorganization,  and  it  is 
our  plain  and  immediate  duty  to  form  our  plans  for  reorg^anization.  We 
must  reexamine  the  college,  reconceive  it,  reorganize  it." 

The  comments  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  upon  the  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  the  American  college  have  been  so  direct  and  uncompromising  that 
the  Secretary  of  Columbia  University,  writing  in  the  Educational  Review, 
speaks  of  them  as  almost  brutal. 

The  deplorable  educational  results  of  the  present  stage  of  the  college 
are  thus  conceded  and  dwelt  upon  by  the  educational  experts  of  the  country. 
But  why  has  the  admittedly  enormous  increase  in  material  wealth  and  in- 
structional advantages  been  accompanied  by  this  equal  or  greater  loss  in 
net  educational  results  upon  the  individual  student  of  which  all  these  experts 
speak?  It  is  much  more  important  to  find  the  cause  of  this  anomalous 
condition  than  to  discuss  what  the  ideal  college  or  the  ideal  college  course 
should  be.  If  the  college  authorities  cannot  even  analyze  present  conditions, 
certainly  they  are  not  yet  fit  to  be  trusted  with  the  conduct  of  much  more 
elaborate  conditions.  If  the  college  machinery  has  broken  down  under  the 
present  strain,  what,  we  may  ask,  will  be  the  result  when  the  strain  of  the 
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more  complicated  conditions  of  the  proposed  ideal  college  and  course  are 
put  upon  it?  Evidently  there  will  be  proportionately  greater  failure  and 
disastrous  results  as  the  conditions  become  more  complicated,  unless  new 
methods  are  devised  to  meet  present  problems  and  to  anticipate  and  cope 
with  the  greater  ones  which  lie  in  the  future.  Let  us  see  how  and  why 
during  the  past  thirty  years  the  individual  educational  results  have  been  less 
favorable  just  in  proportion  as  the  nominal  educational  advantages  and 
improvements  have  become  greater.  There  must  be  some  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  such  an  anomaly.  Let  us  examine  three  of  the  most  important 
of  the  new  and  beneficent  agencies  recently  put  into  effect  by  the  American 
college  in  its  three  productive  departments,  and  ascertain,  if  possible,  why 
each  of  these  agencies  has  so  often  degenerated  into  an  equally  powerful 
force  for  doing  enormous  and  positive  harm. 

First:  Let  us  consider  the  instructional  department.  All  concede  the 
great  educational  advantages  and  possibilities  of  the  new  curriculum  over 
the  old.  The  college  curriculum  of  1850  was  clearly  inferior  in  many  par- 
ticulars to  the  present  curriculum  of  the  best  high  schools.  But  this  improved 
curriculum  has  come  about  chiefly  through  the  elective  system,  as  to  the 
benefits  of  which  there  is  also  plenty  of  expert  evidence.  Its  chief  enemies 
do  not  attack  the  system  but  its  faulty  application.  They  agree  that  the 
elective  system  was  and  is  inherently  a  great  educational  advance  and  boon, 
but  that  it  has  been  so  badly  administered,  studied  and  regulated  that,  up  to 
the  present  time,  it  has  done  about  as  much  harm  as  good.  The  fault  is  not 
in  the  thing  itself,  but  in  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  applied;  in  the 
fact  that  the  American  college  has  not  had  the  proper  administrative  system 
or  knowledge  of  its  own  self  to  enable  it  to  use  an  admitted  improvement  in 
curriculum  processes  so  as  to  get  its  full  educational  value,  or  so  as  to  prevent 
its  producing  harmful  educational  results  upon  the  individual  quite  com- 
mensurate with  its  undoubted  power  for  good. 

Concededly  this  failure  does  not  result  from  the  lack  of  breadth  of  the 
elective  system,  for  it  is  said  that  in  the  ordinary  course  it  would  tjike  a 
student  seventy  years  to  complete  the  elective  studies  open  to  a  sophomore 
at  Harvard.  Hence  the. failure  must  have  arisen  from  the  use  which  the 
American  college  has  made  of  a  new  curriculum  which  is,  in  itself  and  if 
not  wrongly  applied,  an  improvement  upon  anything  which  preceded  it,  and 
upon  which  it  has  expended  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  during  the  past 
forty  years.  But  as  I  have  pointed  out  many  times,  this  lack  of  administra- 
tion or  failure  to  develop  an  adequate  system  of  administration  in  the  college 
factory  is  not  because  the  educational  facilities  of  the  college  have  retro- 
graded, but  because  the  administrative  facilities  have  not  advanced  in  pro- 
portion.   The  administration  has  broken  down  under  the  added  strain,  and 
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hence  the  educational  results  from  the  admitted  improvement  in  the  curri- 
culum have  often  been  more  harmful  than  beneficial. 

Nor  has  the  trouble  arisen  because  the  college  resources  or  income  have 
decreased,  nor  because  the  demand  for  its  services  has  grown  less,  nor 
because  there  has  been  a  deterioration  in  its  teaching  facilities,  human  or 
material,  or  in  its  teaching  methods.  The  change  and  increase  and  improve- 
ment in  these  respects  has  been  as  marked  as  any  other  social  or  business 
change  during  the  past  sixty  years  of  our  history,  and  relatively  far  greater 
than  our  increase  in  population.  The  evil  results  have  come  from  the  failure 
of  the  American  college  to  appreciate  that  it  was  ta  "condition  and  not  a 
theory"  which  confronted  it,  and  that  it  must  meet  that  condition  in  some- 
what the  same  manner  in  which  similar  or  even  identical  conditions  were 
being  met  by  the  American  railroad,  or  factory,  or  financial  institution,  or 
department  store  or  great  business  enterprise,  which  were  the  products  of 
the  social,  economic  and  other  conditions  which  have  affected  the  colleges 
during  the  past  fifty  years.  Our  educators  insist  that  the  colleges  have  been 
constantly  moulded  and  affected  by  these  conditions,  but  they  have  not  seen 
that  therefore  the  same  methods  which  brought  order  out  of  chaos  in 
the  other  human  activities  would  probably  bring  order  out  of  the  college 
chaos  since  it  was  largely  the  outgrowth  of  the  same  conditions.  Strangely 
enough,  most  educators  who  make  these  statements  balk  at  carrying  their 
arguments  to  their  logical  conclusions.  It  seems  evident,  therefore,  that 
•the  admitted  failure  of  the  elective  system  lies  not  in  the  system  itself,  but 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  college  has  conducted  the  chief  productive  part 
of  its  business,  or  in  other  words — ^and  for  want  of  a  better  word — in  its 
failure  to  introduce  up-to-date  administrative  methods,  and  in  its  lack  of  an 
adequate  analysis,  conduct  and  cost  accounting  system. 

The  terrible  results  following  from  this  misapplication  of  the  elective 
system  may  be  pictured  from  the  following  words  spoken  by  President 
Nichols  in  his  recent  inaugural  at  Dartmouth :  "Under  this  unhappy  system, 
or  lack  of  system,  for  every  student  who  gains  a  distinct  advantage  by  its 
license  several  of  his  less  purposeful  companions  seek  and  find  a  path  of 
least  resistance,  enjoy  comfort  and  ease  in  following  it,  and  emerge  at  the 
other  end,  four  years  older,  but  no  more  capable  of  service  than  when  they 
entered.  Many  another  youth  neither  lazy  nor  idle,  but  lacking  both  rudder 
and  chart,  angles  diligently  in  shallow  waters,  goes  no  deeper  than  the  intro- 
ductory course  in  any  department,  comes  out  with  many  topics  for  conver- 
sation, but  no  real  mental  discipline  and  but  little  power  to  think."  I  might 
quote  hundreds  of  other  criticisms  quite  as  drastic  as  the  foregoing. 

Second:  In  like  fashion,  in  the  second  of  its  productive  departments, 
that  of  the  college  community  life,  athletic  conditions  and  facilities  have 
improved  immensely  during  the  past  fifty  years.     Prior  to  that  date  the 
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physical  conditions  surrounding  college  students  were  deplorable.*  In  i860 
Harvard,  Yale  and  Amherst  opened  new  and  for  those  days  wonderfully 
complete  gymnasiums.  Few  other  colleges  had  gymnasiums.  Yet  only  in 
Amherst  did  the  collie  get  full  educational  value  out  of  its  investment  by 
enforcing  upon  every  undergraduate  forty  minutes  of  compulsory  "gym*' 
four  times  a  week.  On  the  contrary,  for  many  years  at  Harvard  and  Yale 
the  new  gymnasiums  were  used  by  the  general  student  body  about  as  much 
and  no  more  than  the  college  libraries  and  in  the  same  desultory  way;  and 
older  graduates  will  remember  how  prefunctory  was  the  use  of  the  library 
forty  years  ago.  Not  ©nly  have  intercollegiate  athletics  improved  the  phy- 
sique of  college  students  and  increased  their  knowledge  of  hygiene,  etc., 
but  intercollegiate  contests  have  had  a  like  effect  upon  the  youth  of  our  land, 
and  not  the  least  upon  the  children  of  our  foreign  bom  immigfrants  and 
have  helped  to  make  them  better  men,  citizens  and  Americans.  But  for 
years  with  the  knowledge  and  connivance  of  the  responsible  college  authori- 
ties, intercollegiate  athletics  were  conducted  with  the  grossest  dishonesty 
and  knavery,  and  probably  were  the  direct  and  indirect  cause  of  more  moral 
obliquity  in  the  undergraduate  body  than  any  other  influence  in  the  history 
of  the  American  college.  Yet  the  colleges  boldly  sought  to  justify  this 
dishonesty  and  knavery  because,  forsooth,  it  was  done  in  the  name  and  for 
the  sake  of  Alma  Mater !  Here  again  we  find  that  the  colleges  have  allowed 
an  important  and  inherently  good  educational  agency,  especially  affecting 
the  college  community  life  and  college  morals,  to  be  misapplied  and  abused. 
The  American  college  for  years,  and  because  of  a  lack  of  an  adequate  admin- 
istrative system,  has  unblushingly  prostituted  the  college  morals  to  the 
college  advertising.  Surely  this  was  a  pretty  high  price  to  pay  for  the 
advertising!  At  least  it  has  seemed  so  to  the  parents  and  other  outsiders. 
But  the  same  can  be  said  of  many  other  forms  of  college  activities  which 
center  in  the  college  community  life,  and  which  constantly  and  powerfully 
affect  the  moral  qualities  of  the  undergraduates.  Yet  we  find  educators 
attempting  to  put  the  blame  for  lowered  college  morals  upon  the  lower  moral 
tone  of  the  country  at  large  rather  than  chiefly  upon  the  mistaken  course  of 
the  colleges  themselves,  which  had  no  charts  to  steer  by  and  no  pilots  to  show 
them  how  their  course  must  end  in  the  moral  shipwreck  of  many  of  the  under- 
graduates. The  college  authorities  assumed  that  the  American  college  was 
too  great,  and  too  high  and  too  pure  to  learn  of  the  American  factory — 
which  did  not  scorn  to  work  out  the  most  elaborate  charts  and  pay  for  the 
highest  priced  pilots.  Judging  from  results,  it  would  seem  that  the  college 
should  have  looked  up  to  and  not  down  upon  the  plane  and  the  plan  of  the 
factory. 

Thirdly:     Turning  now  to  the  third  productive  educational  department 
^Individual  Training  in  Our  Colleges.    Chap.  X. 
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of  the  college,  the  college  home,  we  find  that  the  fraternity  system,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  college  presidents  and  other  educational  experts, 
has  many  inherently  good  features.  It  has  certainly  helped  the  American 
college  over  numerous  hard  spots,  and  has  saved  it  many  millions  of  dollars 
for  dormitories,  and  now  houses  more  students  than  the  dormitories  owned 
by  the  colleges.  Twenty-five  years  ago  the  American  college  largely 
abandoned  its  college  home  functions  to  the  fraternities  and  allowed  their 
homes  to  become  the  center  of  its  social  and  other  student  activities.  It  is 
just  waking  up  to  the  fact  that,  when  it  thus  passed  over  all  control  of  the 
college  home,  it  largely  abandoned  its  chief  hold  upon  college  morals,  and 
made  it  possible  for  vice  and  disease  to  become  rampant  throughout  the 
whole  student  body.  At  best  the  college  has  provided  barracks  and  not 
homes,  and  not  enough  of  these;  and  now  it  begins  to  realize  that  it  thus 
encouraged  the  growth  in  its  very  midst  of  an  independent  and  unregulated 
educational  influence  and  agency,  in  a  manner  which  would  have  been 
impossible  in  England  or  upon  the  Continent.  Here  again  the  American 
college  had  neither  chart  or  pilot,  and,  if  we  can  judge  from  the  idealistic 
dreams  of  its  acknowledged  leaders,  it  still  scorns  the  need  of  such  strictly 
business  accessories  as  accurate  charts  and  educated  pilots.  Its  head  is 
still  in  the  clouds  and  its  net  educational  results  are  correspondingly  poor. 

If  my  space  allowed  I  could  point  out  many  other  instances  in  which 
this  utter  lack  of  a  proper  analysis,  conduct  and  cost  system  in  the  American 
college  has  caused  other  inherently  good  educational  agencies  and  influences 
within  the  curriculum,  the  college  community  or  the  college  home  to  do 
great  and  irreparable  harm,  mentally,  morally  and  physically,  to  vast  num- 
bers of  individual  students ;  and  that  the  fault  was  with  the  improper  admin- 
istration rather  than  because  the  agencies  themselves  were  at  fault.  During 
a  period  of  fundamental  and  enormous  social,  moral,  educational,  economic 
and  financial  changes,  the  American  college  has  drifted,  drifted,  drifted,  be- 
cause it  had  no  proper  administrative  system,  which  could  and  did  analyze, 
weigh  and  forestall  these  changes  within  and  without  the  college  and  its 
several  productive  departments.  It  was  thus  utterly  incapable  of  anticipating 
and  preparing  for  conditions  as  inherent  and  sure  to  transpire  in  our  colleges 
as  in  our  factories,  or  our  stores,  or  our  railroads  or  our  banking  institutions. 
All  of  these  other  human  activities  have  steadily  improved  their  administra- 
tive systems  to  enable  them  to  meet  the  inevitable  and  new  problems,  but 
the  American  college  has  drifted — utterly  ignorant  of  itself  and  utterly  un- 
able to  analyze  itself  or  its  problems,  yet  prating  about  the  ideal  college  and 
the  ideal  college  course — while  the  actual  college  grew  richer  in  wealth 
and  in  nominal  educational  facilities  and  power,  and  constantly  poorer  in 
actual  educational  results. 

If  a  business  concern  with  practically  no  competition,  and  a  clear  field. 
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and  an  increasing  demand  for  its  goods,  and  with  constantly  increasing 
capital  and  material  resources,  shows  as  constant  a  decline  in  net  results, 
the  trouble  can  be  located  in  but  one  place :  to-wit,  in  the  conduct,  the  admin- 
istration of  the  business  or  some  part  of  it.  Any  good  business  man  will 
say  that  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty  the  fault  must  lie  in  the  conduct  of 
the  business.  The  college  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The  elective  system 
and  intercollegiate  athletics  and  the  fraternity  system  were  not  accidents. 
They,  like  so  many  other  recent  changes  in  the  colleges,  grew  out  of  press- 
ing needs,  and  properly  applied  they  could  have  done  even  greater  good  than 
they  have,  and  comparatively  little  harm.  Upon  their  first  appearance  they 
should  have  been  studied  and  charted,  and  the  evils  which  were  sure  to 
accompany  them  should  have  been  guarded  against  and  minimized.  But  on 
the  contrary,  the  actual  good  done  has  often  been  more  than  offset  by  the 
admitted  evils  directly  traceable  to  these  agencies,  which  should  have  been 
benign  in  their  influences;  and  all  because  of  the  failure  of  the  college  to 
properly  analyze  and  conduct  its  business  and  administer  its  own  educational 
affairs. 

I  have  thus  given  one  example,  the  elective  system,  where  the  college 
has  admittedly  failed  to  study,  control  and  get  full  educational  value  out  of 
the  chief  advance  which  it  has  made  within  fifty  years  in  its  chief  productive 
department,  the  curriculum.  I  could  have  pointed  out  other  examples. 
Likewise  in  the  community  life  department  I  have  shown  how  the  college 
has  failed  to  get  proper  results  out  of  the  greatest  advance  which  it  has  made 
herein.  I  could  instance  a  dozen  more  similar  failures  in  this  department. 
So  also  in  the  college  home  department  I  have  pointed  out  the  most  spectac- 
ular failure  of  the  college  to  avail  itself  fully  of  a  new  and  powerful  agency 
for  good,  but  I  might  name  many  others 

The  possibilities  for  harm  in  all  these  instances  have  been  quite  com- 
mensurate  with  the  possibilities  for  good.  The  Arrierican  college,  occupying 
Jhe  position  of  a  great  public  servant,  and  endowed  by  the  pubWc  and  by 
public-spirited  individuals  with  $600,000,000  of  capital,  and  $75,000,000 
of  annual  income,  and  annually  directly  affecting  300,000  of  undergraduates 
through  30,000  instructors,  can  and  does  do  much  good,  but  it  can  and  does 
do  a  corresponding  amount  of  harm  if  not  properly  conducted  or  if  it  does 
not  understand  and  fulfill  its  own  functions.  President  Wilson  says:  "The 
college  will  be  found  to  lie  somewhere  very  near  the  heart  of  American 
social  training  and  intellectual  moral  enlightenment.  It  is  the  root  of  our 
intellectual  life  as  a  nation."  Consider  what  must  be  the  aggregate  baneful 
influence  of  such  a  close-to-heart  agency  if  the  words  of  President  Nichols, 
quoted  above  and  the  statement  of  hundreds  of  other  active  educators  are 
anything  like  the  truth.  When  a  great  corporation  becomes  bankrupt  it 
causes  correspondingly  widespread  losses  and  distress,  and  probably  a  finan- 
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cial  panic.  The  Baring  failure  of  1890  was  felt  around  the  world.  The 
Reading  and  Macleod  failures  of  1893  brought  on  a  panic  which  contin- 
ued for  almost  four  years.  We  have  not  yet  recovered  from  the  trust 
companies'  failures  in  New  York  City  in  1907.  To  be  sure  in  each  instance 
these  panics  were  the  results  and  expressions  of  unfortunate  underlying  con- 
ditions, but  they  wrought  a  more  extended  ruin  because  of  the  important 
interests,  financial  and  human,  which  were  woven  into  their  life.  So  when 
the  American  college  goes  wrong  or  falls  far  short  of  the  highest  work 
which  it  is  capable  of,  it  works  a  grievous  evil  upon  and  at  the  heart  of  the 
commonwealth  and  upon  every  interest  which  centers  in  the  commonwealth, 
as  well  as  upon  the  individual  undergraduates.  The  moral,  mental  and 
physical  harm  thus  done  to  undergraduates  through  the  maladministration 
of  the  college  in  its  curriculum,  its  community  life  and  home  life,  have  been 
reflected  and  continued  in  the  subsequent  lives  of  the  college  graduates  as 
individuals  and  as  citizens  and  problem  solvers. 

Some  of  the  evils .  which  have  been  rampant  in  the  curriculum  and 
college  community  departments  of  the  college  were  pointed  out,  chiefly  by 
quotations  from  college  authorities,  in  "Individual  Training  in  Our  Col- 
leges;" and  especially  in  Chapter  XXV,  entitled  "Some  of  the  Present  Evils 
of  College  Life."  Some  of  the  evils  resulting  from  the  failure  of  the  college 
to  understand  and  deal  properly  with  the  college  home  were  reluctantly 
detailed  in  "The  Reorganization  of  Our  Colleges,"  in  Chapter  XI,  upon 
"The  College  Home  and  College  Vices."  Each  one  of  these  chapters  was 
written  with  a  heavy  heart  and  published  only  after  it  had  been  approved 
in  writing  by  scores  of  college  authorities  and  alumni  who  knew  the  facts. 
These  chapters  still  stand  unimpeached.  Conceive  that  the  state  of  affairs 
thus  depicted  as  existing  in  these  productive  departments  is  multiplied  by, 
say,  650  institutions  and  has  extended  over  the  past  thirty  years.  This  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  harm  to  the  commonwealth,  the  local  community,  the 
family,  the  student,  the  business  and  professional  world,  which  has  been 
caused  and  must  be  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  American  college  for  forty 
years  properly  to  analyze  and  conduct  its  educational  business. 

Since  I  wrote  in  the  October  ntmiber  of  The  American  College  that 
"a  recent  search  has  failed  to  reveal  a  single  institution  which  keeps  a  proper 
set  of  books  of  its  business  or  makes  a  complete  annual  accounting  of  its 
business  affairs"  I  have  received  many  letters  from  college  presidents  or 
treasurers  calling  my  attention  to  the  treasurer's  report  of  their  own  institu- 
tion and  asking  me  to  modify  my  statement  at  least  as  to  that  institution.  I 
do  not  modify  or  retract  a  single  word.  On  the  contrary,  these  very  ob- 
jections demonstrate  how  little  the  college  authorities  understand  what  is 
the  true  nature  and  extent  of  the  educational  business  and  business  affairs 
of  their  own  institutions.     Let  us  admit,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
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the  treasurer's  report  is  perfect — as  a  treasurer's  report.  Yet  it  will  only 
demonstrate  the  sagacity  and  honesty  of  the  financial  department,  but  will 
not  show  why  the  American  college  fails  to  graduate  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
students  who  enter  it;  or  why,  according  to  eminent  college  presidents,  the 
college  waste-heap  of  students  and  instructors  alike  mounts  higher  and  higher 
each  year;  or  why  the  college  does  not  study  such  appalling  conditions;  or 
why  the  college  life  so  often  and  unnecessarily  does  positive  mental,  moral 
and  physical  harm  to  thousands  of  nascent  citizens;  or  why  the  college 
course  so  often  undoes  the  good  intellectual  and  moral  work  of  the  prepara- 
tory school,  and  must  have  its  own  work  undone  before  the  graduate  can 
do  good  work  in  business  or  profession;  or  why  we  get  such  meagre  educa- 
tional results  upon  the  average  individual  from  such  magnificent  educational 
resources;  or  why  the  home  life  of  so  many  colleges  has  become  so  bad;  or 
why  the  college  makes  a  failure  in  so  many  other  respects  where  it  ought 
to  make  good.  And  all  this,  bear  in  mind,  upon  the  uncontradicted  evidence 
of  the  executives — the  men  who  would  like  to  and  who  should  bring  things 
to  pass — of  our  oldest  and  richest  colleges.  It  will  not  do  for  outsiders  to 
dispute  such  an  array  of  facts,  but  they  may,  in  all  modesty,  suggest  a  remedy, 
for  at  most  the  doctors  agree  only  in  their  diagnosis  and  not  in  their  prog- 
nosis. And  these  doctors  are  the  men  who  should  have  foreseen  and  pro- 
vided against  these  evils.  Under  them  or  under  their  predecessors  the 
American  college  has  entirely  overlooked  or  ignored  the  productive  value 
of  its  community  life  and  its  home  life  in  educating  citizens  and  problem 
solvers.  In  its  eyes,  and  possibly  in  theirs,  its  education  has  been  synony- 
mous with  classroom  work  and  its  business  with  its  finances,  and  the 
educational  emphasis  has  been  put  almost  entirely  upon  the  curriculum 
and  the  raising  of  money  for  new  courses  and  buildings  which  are  chiefly 
used  in  the  instructional  department. 

But  the  so-called  college  administration,  tied  closely  to  the  apron  strings 
of  the  faculty  and  president,  has  utterly  broken  down  under  this  compara- 
tively simple  task.  Much  more  will  the  present  apology  for  administration 
collapse,  if  upon  it  is  put  the  strain  of  attempting  to  handle  properly  the 
problems  which  must  inevitably  arise  with  a  further  development  of  two 
other — and  equally  important — productive  departments.  Faculty  adminis- 
tration has  not  even  been  able  to  analyze,  cope  with  and  solve  the  simple 
questions  of  the  curriculum  education.  Much  less  will  it  be  able  to  handle 
the  very  complex  problems  which  must  arise  in  connection  with  the  develop- 
ment and  management  of  two  other  great  departments,  the  college  com- 
munity and  the  college  home.  For  these  must  be  analyzed,  studied  and 
applied,  in  proper  coordination  and  correlation,  in  a  compound  and  com- 
plete college  education.  Only  thus  will  each  individual  undergraduate  get 
anything  like  the  physical,   mental  and  moral   improvement  which   Alma 
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Mater  can  and  ought  to  work  upon  him  in  and  through  the  curriculum, 
the  general  student  body  or  the  college  home. 

The  college  teachers  and  executives  tmderstand  thoroughly — in  these 
days — how  utterly  the  financial  department  is  separate  in  nature  and  should 
be  separate  in  practice  from  the  instructional  department.  Eventually  they 
will  come  to  look  upon  the  administrative  department  in  the  same  light; 
not  as  a  thing  which  they  must  dabble  in  and  upset,  but  as  an  indispensable 
and  independent  agency  which  gives  them  good  service  or  business  condi- 
tions, just  as  the  financial  department  now  gives  them  good  financial — 
not  business — conditions.  It  will  be  a  great  step  forward  when  the  in- 
structors begin  to  find  fault  with  and  make  demands  upon  a  separate  ad- 
ministrative department  just  as  they  now  do  with  the  separate  financial 
department.  Possibly  I  shall  make  my  meaning  clearer  if  I  use  the  term 
business  department  instead  of  administrative,  and  set  this  in  antithesis 
to  the  financial  department.  The  two  are  now  entirely  distinct  in  functions- 
and  concept,  altho  they  were  not  so  in  the  earlier  college  and  may  not 
be  fully  so  even  now  in  a  poor  and  small  college. 

We  have  already  seen  that  strictly  the  business  of  the  college  is  edu- 
cation— ^not  alone  in  and  through  the  curriculum,  but  as  well  in  and 
through  the  educative  influences  which  have  their  seat  in  the  college  com- 
munity life  and  in  the  college  home  life.  Therefore,  in  all  discussions  of 
college  affairs  let  us  keep  clearly  in  mind  the  basic  distinction  which  exists 
between  the  finances  and  the  business  of  every  corporation  except  a  banking 
corporation;  between  the  college  financial  department  and  the  college  busi- 
ness department,  composed  of  the  college  instruction,  the  college  community 
life  and  the  college  home  life,  to  be  controlled  by  the  college  administrative 
department — ^which  does  not  yet  exist.  Each  of  these  departments  or  agencies 
of  the  American  college  is  separate  and  distinct  in  nature  from  the  others. 
I  have  dwelt  and  shall  dwell  constantly  upon  this  radical  distinction,  for  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  shall  never  make  any  real  progress  toward  college 
reorganization  until  this  distinction  is  as  clear  in  the  minds  of  the  Ameri- 
can college  and  its  friends  and  authorities  and  chief  productive  mechanics, 
as  it  is  in  the  minds  of  the  stockholders  and  officers  and  operatives  of  the 
American  factory;  until  the  faculty  insists  upon  managing  its  own  instruc- 
tional affairs  within  proper  limitations,  and  upon  being  relieved  from  the 
administrative  conduct  of  the  college  as  much  as  it  is  from  the  financial 
conduct. 

When  we  have  come  to  understand  fully  this  inherent  difference  in 
these  several  college  departments,  we  shall  appreciate  more  and  more  the 
need  of  a  college  statistical  system  which  shall  analyze  and  evaluate  all  the 
departments  of  the  college  and  their  work;  which  shall  enable  the  executive 
heads  to  know  and  conduct  the  business,  and  not  merely  the  finances,  of 
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this  great  and  complex  institution;  which  shall  consider  in  conjunction  the 
finances  and  the  educational  demands  upon  them;  which  shall  know,  not 
guess  at,  the  educational  facilities,  in  each  of  its  three  productive  depart- 
ments, which  it  can  furnish  with  the  money  at  its  command;  which  has,  in 
other  words,  at  least  the  beginnings  of  a  proper  and  adequate  analysis, 
conduct  and  cost  system  of  accounts  and  statistics,  all  under  the  charge  of 
its  separate  administrative  department. 

Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia,  Princeton,  Johns  Hopkins  and  many  other 
institutions  annually  publish  splendid  accounts,  as  executors  or  trustees, 
of  the  monies  received  and  disbursed  by  their  treasurers,  and  of  the  manner 
of  investing  their  funds — ^and  but  very  little  else.  Not  one  of  these  insti- 
tutions, so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  has  an  adequate  analysis,  conduct  or  cost 
system  of  its  educational  business,  or  has  at  present  the  data  or  the  begin- 
nings of  an  organization  for  devising  such  a  system  or  for  putting  it  into 
•force. 

In  an  early  number  of  The  American  College  I  shall  show  the  dan- 
gers and  difficulties  which,  partly  because  of  a  lapse  of  thirty  years  of 
college  apathy  and  wrong-doing,  must  accompany  the  formulation  and  in- 
troduction of  an  adequate  analysis,  conduct  and  cost  system  in  the  American 
college,  and  suggest  how  The  Higher  Education  Association  purposes  to 
help  overcome  or  minimize  these  obstacles.  But  here,  and  throughout  this 
whole  discussion,  let  me  again  emphasize  the  position,  which  I  have  reiter- 
ated so  many  times,  that  the  object  of  the  separate  administrative  department 
and  its  only  justification  is  to  insure  better  educational  results  upon  the 
individual,  and  the  better  and  more  effective  employment  of  the  splendid 
instructional  forces  and  capital  of  the  institution;  for  any  real  realization 
of  the  ideals  drawn  in  college  inaugurals  must  remain  the  dreams  of 
the  men  who  are  putting  on  the  harness,  until  administrative  experts  shall 
have  devised  and  put  in  operation  a  new  method  of  analyzing  and  con- 
ducting the  college  business.  My  plea  is  for  better  net  educational  results, 
commensurate  with  the  increased  educational  wealth  and  facilities.  I  am 
not  proposing  red  tape  improvements,  but  improvements  which  shall  create 
an  educational  atmosphere,  and  make  the  scholar  rather  than  the  coach  the 
chief  man  in  the  college  community.  My  suggestions  are  the  results 
of  my  experience  in  allied  fields.  I  would  show  the  scholars  of  the  faculty 
and  the  presidents  how  to  realize  their  dreams  of  better  things  rather  than 
to  continue  to  find  fault  with  present  conditions. 

The  American  College  will  gladly  publish  any  comments,  especially 
ithose  which  are  adverse,  upon  this  diagnosis  of  the  college  troubles  and 
upon  this  method  of  treatment.  In  an  early  article  I  shall  fully  detail  the 
dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  remedy  proposed,  for  all  along  these  have 
been  quite  as  evident  to  me  as  its  advantages  if  properly  applied. 


.  WHAT  IS  THE  TROUBLE  WITH 

THE  COLLEGE? 

ByJ.  H.  T.  MAIN 

PRESIDENT  OP  IOWA  COLLEGE 

It  is  impossible  for  the  college  to  do  everything;  it  should  not  try  to 
do  everything.  One  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  ineffectiveness  of  present-day 
college  education  which  has  been  charged  and  proved  is  the  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  college  to  occupy  the  whole  field  of  education  and  to  keep  pace 
with  the  enlargement  of  its  boundaries,  its  divisions  and  subdivisions  in  all 
directions  whatever,  without  providing  for  any  centralizing  interest  or  con- 
trolling organization.  The  past  twenty-five  years  has  been  an  era  of  ex- 
pansion in  the  college  as  elsewhere.  In  the  greed  for  territory  the  college 
has  neglected  the  intensive  cultivation  of  its  own  proper  garden  spot.  Failure 
in  this  respect  is  not  serious ;  it  is  not  irremediable.  It  is  merely  an  incident 
of  growth ;  is  a  proof  of  the  richness  of  life.  Out  of  it  will  come  in  time 
a  better  education,  greater  efficiency  and  a  more  adequate  adjustment  to  the 
demands  of  every-day  living.  Moreover  while  the  college  has  failed  in  some 
things  it  has  achieved  in  many  things. 

Efficiency,  especially  when  used  in  relation  to  college  education,  is  a 
much  abused  word.  To  prove  the  efficiency  of  college  education  it  is  not 
necessary  to  show  that  every  man  who  takes  a  bachelor's  degree  is  ready  to 
plunge  into  the  busy  life  of  the  world  and  succeed  in  it  offhand.  He  may 
not  know  how  to  build  a  bridge  or  select  seed  corn  or  keep  a  set  of  books, 
but  surely  there  are  other  standards  of  efficiency  than  these.  Of  course  every 
college  graduate  ought  to  have  considered,  even  tho  vaguely,  what  his 
course  in  life  is  likely  to  be.  In  some  cases,  in  many,  he  ought  to  be  pretty 
well  advanced  in  the  theory  of  his  life  plan  and  in  some  degree  in  its  tech- 
nique; but  if  this  were  proved  to  be  true  of  the  majority  of  students  the 
college  would  not  be  wholly  vindicated.  The  popular  judgment  might  be 
won  over,  but  this  would  not  prove  the  point,  because  effectiveness  of  this 
sort,  while  important  and  very  desirable,  is  only  one  kind  of  effectiveness 
and  the  man  who  fails  to  achieve  it  is  not  necessarily  lost  educationally.  The 
question  of  the  efficiency  of  college  education  is  a  very  fundamental  one  and 
involves  principles  and  men  and  adjustments  innumerable.  It  is  rash  to 
say  in  sweeping  terms  it  is  or  it  is  not  efficient.  The  trend  is  toward 
efficiency,  toward  greater  efficiency.  There  will  be  many  baitings  on  the 
way,  many  things  to  condemn,  many  things  to  change,  but  this  is  true  of 
every  vital  human  movement.  Perfection  is  not  desirable  because  that  would 
imply  a  static  instead  of  a  dynamic  condition.     Growth  toward  perfection, 
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toward  greater  efficiency  is  the  primary  thing  in  every  educational  method. 
The  method  gets  its  inspiration  and  its  value  not  from  the  subject  but  from 
the  living  and  growing  human  relations  involved  in  the  subject.  The  fund- 
amental thing  is  new  birth  for  the  man.  "Ye  must  be  born  again,"  and 
again,  and  again  is  axiomatic  in  all  natural  college  pedagogy.  If  we  save 
the  man,  if  we  bring  him  into  a  larger  world  and  help  him  to  understand  it 
the  other  things  will  come.  If  our  work  achieves  through  him  and  for  him 
educational  salvation,  he  becomes  larger  than  the  facts,  the  principles  and 
the  technique  of  any  possible  life  work.  In  so  far  as  the  college  fails  to 
do  this  it  fails  to  justify  its  title  as  the  "fostering  mother"  of  men  and 
women.  In  discussing  this  subject  it  is  always  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
college  exists  for  men  and  riot  men  for  the  college.  Efficiency  includes 
subjects  and  men  and  paraphernalia  and  action  in  the  world,  but  it  reaches 
beyond  all  of  these  and  is  to  be  finally  affirmed  or  denied  by  the  attitude  of 
the  spirit  in  the  man  toward  the  various  problems  of  life. 

In  this  fundamental  thing  the  college  is  open  to  the  charge  of  failure, 
but  the  world  is  not  without  sin  and  cannot  in  justice  cast  a  stone.  The 
world  has  been  all  intent  on  gathering  in;  the  ethical  and  human  elements 
involved  have  not  received  much  attention.  Just  recently  the  public  con- 
science has  been  aroused.  The  muck-raker  has  been  showing  that  business, 
legislation,  politics,  the  courts  have  all  neglected  human  interests  for  ma- 
terial ends,  men  for  things.  He  has  also  been  giving  some  attention  to  the 
college.  It  is  well  that  he  has  done  so.  His  criticism  will  do  good  even 
tho  it  is  not  always  characterized  by  vision  and  sound  judgment.  The 
muck-raker  does  not  see  that  the  college  has  been  in  the  current  of  things, 
that  it  has  been  a  part  of  the  movement  of  expansion  and  development  which 
has  characterized  the  last  generation.  If  it  has  been  material,  it  has  been  in 
a  material  age;  if  it  has  been  tinged  with  commercialism,  it  has  been  living 
and  growing  in  a  commercial  atmosphere.  It  should  have  the  greater  con- 
demnation, for  it  has  sinned  against  knowledge  and  against  the  ideals  sym- 
bolized on  its  banner  and  writ  large  in  its  history  and  traditions :  "Nothing 
that  is  human  is  foreign  to  me."  This  is  what  it  has  said,  but  it  has  not 
acted  so.  But  the  final  judgment  has  not  yet  come  and  the  college  is  not  yet 
to  be  cast  into  outer  darkness.  Meanwhile  it  should  have  such  a  degree  of 
justification,  in  spite  of  its  sins,  as  the  compelling  quality  of  the  atmosphere 
in  which  it  has  flourished  warrants  us  in  giving  it. 

More  specifically,  what  are  the  besetting  sins  of  the  college?  Broadly 
speaking  there  are  just  two.  The  first  has  to  do  with  the  immense  richness 
of  the  college  opportunity.  The  college  has  grown  from  a  half-dozen  courses 
to  be  a  treasure  house  of  the  world's  bounties.  We  accept  young  people 
and  turn  them  loose  in  this  treasure  house.  They  are  bewildered.  We  might 
almost  as  well  turn  them  loose  in  the  British  Museum  and  expect  them  to 
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know  what  to  do.  President  Wilson  in  speaking  of  the  situation  says,  "The 
side  shows  have  swallowed  up  the  circus."  The  figure  is  not  a  good  one. 
Any  intelligent  boy  knows  where  the  circus  is  and  where  the  side  shows  are 
and  what  specific  delight  is  to  be  expected  from  each.  He  doesn't  often  fare 
so  well  in  the  modern  college. 

In  the*modern  college  there  is  lack  of  personal  direction.  This  should 
be  the  chief  concern  of  the  college.  We  have  neglected  it  because  we  have 
been  intent  on  other  things.  The  other  things  are  courses,  subjects,  division 
of  subjects,  laboratories,  equipment,  election,  analysis, — in  short  we  have 
been  overwhelmed  by  richness  and  the  rapid  growth  of  our  educational 
material.  We  have  been  intent  on  making  room  for  everything;  on  provid- 
ing teachers  for  everything;  on  giving  everything  an  equal  opportunity  with 
everjrthing  else,  so  that  we  have  almost  lost  sight  of  the  man  for  whom  the 
whole  business  is  ultimately  intended.  After  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  such 
development  we  may  well  inquire  if  men  of  to-day  with  all  of  their  elective 
opportunities  are,  or  can  be,  better  educated  than  the  Eliots,  the  Gilmans, 
the  Palmers,  the  Remsens  and  the  Hales  of  the  old  college  who  were  drilled 
in  the  great  fundamental  principles.  The  modern  college  fails  to  recommend 
and  correlate  either  because  it  has  adopted  a  pedagogy  of  non-direction  or 
because  it  will  not  venture  to  develop  departmental  rivalries  and  jealousies. 
The  result  is  divergent  interest,  lack  of  cultural  and  world  vision,  lack  of 
appreciation  for  the  elemental  unities.  It  is  getting  to  be  difficult  now  to 
study  a  subject, — it  must  rather  be  a  part  of  a  subject.  I  asked  a  lad  doing 
graduate  work  in  English  in  an  eastern  college  of  the  highest  grade,  which 
of  the  English  poets  he  had  made  his  companions.  He  hadn't  made  any  of 
them  his  companions.  He  hardly  understood  my  question.  He  had  studied 
Tennyson  he  explained  and  had  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  his  life  and 
his  verse,  the  line  ends,  the  rhythm  and  meter.  To  what  purpose  I  mentally 
inquired.  He  did  not  know  Tennyson  and  Browning  was  another  matter 
entirely.  Facts  and  analysis  of  facts  even  tho  carried  to  the  ultimate  do 
not  educate  a  man.  They  are  only  the  crude  material  of  education;  it  is  the 
relation  and  significance  of  these  facts  that  make  him  a  man  of  culture  and 
understanding,  in  short  an  educated  man. 

We  do  not  wish  to  return  to  the  old  college.  We  could  not  do  so  even 
if  we  desired  it,  but  the  unifying  spirit  of  the  old  college  we  do  want  in 
present-day  education.  Scholarship  as  America  understands  it  in  its  over- 
emphasis of  analysis*  and  the  technique  of  the  subject  is  for  the  college, 
especially  for  the  lowerclassman,  all  wrong.  It  is  leading  to  the  Alexandrian 
method  of  classification  and  subtle  refinement  of  investigation  which  counts 
facts  instead  of  aiming  at  the  enlargement  of  the  whole  man.  If  persisted 
in  it  can  result  in  nothing  less  than  the  loss  of  the  most  wholesome  and 
essential  educational  ideals.    The  lack  of  direction  and  the  richness  of  college 
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opportunity  together  with  the  minute  division  of  subjects  that  they  may  have 
exhaustive  treatment  destroys  in  any  event  the  spirit  of  unity  in  the  coll^;e 
and  will  have  its  influence  in  impairing  the  spirit  of  democracy  and  social 
solidarity  out  in  the  world.  We  want  the  modem  college  with  all  its  grow- 
ing richness  of  material  and  opportunity,  but  surely  we  want  in  it  a  cen- 
tripetal force  great  enough  to  balance  the  centrifugal,  great  enobgh  to  hold 
it  true  to  the  great  unifying  ideals  that  have  their  expression  both  in  nature 
and  in  all  social  relations.  I  believe  college  administrators  understand 
thoroughly  this  point,  namely  that  we  are  well  through  the  period  of  expan- 
sion and  enlargement  and  are  ready  for  correlation,  adaptation  and  unifica- 
tion. The  real  problem  of  present-day  education  is  before  us  to  be  solved. 
The  elements  of  it  are  clear.  It  is  not  an  impossible  problem,  but  it  will 
require  much  time  and  patience. 

What  we  want  for  the  college  has  long  been  the  burning  question.  The 
question  now  is  what  we  want  for  our  students.  When  we  have  given  this 
second  question  as  much  attention  as  we  have  given  the  first  we  shall  get 
results  and  shall  have  gone  far  in  solving  the  pressing  problem  of  collie 
education.    Our  neglect  of  this  question  is  the  second  sin  of  the  college. 

The  first  obligation  upon  the  college  is  to  give  the  right  spirit,  the  right 
attitude  of  mind  to  its  students.  Speaking  generally  the  college  has  not 
done  it.  It  has  not  done  it  because  it  has  not  desired  to  do  it.  A  college  man 
is  first  of  all  a  citizen,  a  citizen  of  a  democracy.  He  should  be  a  good  citizen. 
The  college  should  set  its  heart  on  this.  Good  citizenship  in  a  democracy 
implies  relationship  on  the  basis  of  efficiency  with  many  men  and  many  in- 
terests. It  implies  good  understanding  and  fellowship  and  sympathy  with 
.  men.  It  is  the  same  whether  he  is  to  be  a  physician  or  engineer  or  a  clerk 
in  a  store.  Success  in  any  work  gets  its  largest  fruitage  from  a  good  under- 
standing of  men  and  capacity  to  deal  with  them  on  the  broad  fundamental 
principles  that  underlie  good  government,  good  business,  good  manners  and 
good  society.  We  are  first  of  all  trying  to  educate  men.  The  community 
interests  in  college  consequently  need  emphasizing.  They  are  the  humanizing 
interests  as  distinct  from  the  narrower  and  more  technical  interests  which 
also  have  their  place,  their  distinct  place,  in  college  life.  They  have  to  do 
with  personality,  relationships,  enthusiasms,  in  short  that  part  of  education 
which  looks  primarily  to  the  spiritual  need  of  men  and  women.  Facts  and 
accuracy  in  dealing  with  facts  are  essential — no  question  about  that — ^but  facts 
without  the  significance  of  facts  are  of  little  value  in  the  building  of  men. 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  gets  at  the  essence  of  the  matter  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters. "It  is  not  in  looking  at  the  sea  that  you  get  the  multitudinous  seas 
incarnadine,  nor  by  looking  at  Mont  Blanc  that  you  find  and  are  'visited  all 
night  by  troops  of  stars.'  A  kind  of  ardor  of  the  blood  is  the  mother  of  all 
this." 
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Is  it  a  product  of  education  ?  Surely  to  some  extent  at  least.  That  kind 
cometh  only  by  fasting  and  prayer,  but  it  is  worth  all  that  it  will  cost.  The 
fact  is  we  haven't  sought  it;  haven't  been  conscious  of  its  need;  we  haven't 
wanted  it.  The  first  requisite  of  achievement  is  desire  for  achievement.  If 
we  seek  the  community  interests  as  we  have  sought  diversity,  variety  and 
enlargement  we  shall  get  community  interests.  If  we  agree  to  want  the 
great  fundamental  unities  of  life  and  growth  to  have  emphasis  in  college 
life  we  shall  get  them.  We  have  striven  for  numbers  and  have  got  numbers ; 
for  analysis  and  variety  and  expansion,  and  have  got  them.  If  we  seek  we 
shall  find.  This  is  a  fundamental  educational  maxim.  We  all  alike  have 
sinned  in  the  business  of  education  and  have  sought  largeness  rather  than 
genuineness.  The  question  now  is  how  shall  we  do  works  meet  for  repent- 
ance; how  shall  we  regain  the  fellowship  of  the  spirit  in  college  and  give 
the  student  a  vision  of  realities  that  transcend  things  and  gives  them  their 
significance.  Many  college  teachers  are  afraid  to  loosen  up  their  enthusiasm 
and  let  it  have  effect  in  their  teaching.  They  fear  the  charge  of  emotional- 
ism and  flabbiness.  I  heard  just  recently  a  college  teacher  say  of  a  certain 
course  given  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  teachers  in  America,  "It  was  a 
Sunday  School  course."  The  teacher  was  seeking  to  bring  to  consciousness 
the  universals;  the  pupil  in  this  case  was  hoping  for  the  application  of  the 
results  of  scientific  and  technical  scholarship  in  the  subject.  Perhaps  the 
pupil  was  right  and  the  teacher  wrong.  It  was  a  graduate  course.  My  con- 
tention has  to  do  chiefly  with  lowerclassmen,  but  the  incident  shows  that 
teachers  may  have  reason  to  fear  the  charge  of  flabbiness.  They  should 
know  when  to  use  the  scientific  and  when  the  inspirational  method.  Happy 
is  the  teacher  who  knows  how  to  combine  the  two. 

In  every  college  there  is  a  group  of  unifying  interests  quite  apart  from 
what  are  usually  regarded  as  the  official  obligations  of  the  college.  Their 
significance  as  contributing  to  the  unity  of  college  life  and  to  the  spirit  of 
good  citizenship  has  not  been  recognized.  Too  often  such  emphasis  as  they 
have  received  has  been  sentimental  and  purposeless.  Certainly  they  have  not 
been  utilized  in  any  large  educational  way.  These  interests  may  be  classed 
conveniently  though  not  always  accurately  under  three  heads;  religious, 
social,  athletic.  They  are  now,  so  far  as  college  administration  is  concerned, 
almost  wholly  waste  products.  This  is  poor  business  and  poorer  pedagogy. 
They  belong  in  the  most  essential  way  to  college  administrative  forces  and 
until  the  college  appropriates  them  for  good  it  has  failed  in  one  of  its  primary 
obligations. 

The  religious  appeal  is  universal.  It  deals  with  the  elements  in  human 
nature  that  are  most  fundamental  and  that  contribute  most  to  fellowship. 
Religion  is  not  sectarianism;  it  is  good  will  and  mutual  helpfulness  and  the 
spirit  of  service.      It  is  the  universal  goodness.    It  is  what  the  heart  craves. 
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On  the  basis  of  its  universal  principles  I  have  seen  Mohammedan  and 
Christian  live  in  harmony  together  in  Jerusalem  ii^  the  midst  of  warring 
sects  and  creeds.  The  American  college  has  almost  eliminated  religious  teach- 
ing because  it  has  failed  to  interpret  religion  as  it  is.  It  is  the  most  unifying 
of  all  human  appeals  and  the  most  wholesome  for  men  in  or  out  of  college. 
A  simple  chapel  or  assembly  service  characterized  by  the  right  spirit  and 
accompanied  by  good  music  will  draw  the  institutional  life  together  as  nothing 
else  can  do  it.  Such  a  service  is  possible  for  every  college  or  university.  It 
will  not  come  of  itself,  but  it  will  come  when  we  want  it. 

A  Sunday  afternoon  vesper  service  is  another  means  of  promoting  the 
community  spirit.  Such  a  service  may  be  made  strong  enough  and  vital 
enough  to  draw  voluntarily  a  large  proportion  of  the  student  body.  In  con- 
nection with  it  may  be  rendered  some  of  the  great  music  of  the  masters  and 
in  its  responsive  parts  the  entire  audience  may  be  made  to  say,  and  perhaps 
to  think,  together  some  of  the  great  thoughts  of  the  ages.  Are  we  as  anxious 
for  this  as  we  are  for  a  new  physical  or  a  new  psychological  laboratory?  If 
we  are  it  will  come. 

One  of  the  strongest  unifying  forces  in  the  college  should  be  the  Christian 
Associations.  If  the  college  has  ideals  and  traditions  that  have  worth  the 
Christian  Associations  are  the  media  for  giving  them  institutional  expression. 
A  group  of  young  men  and  women,  even  a  small  group,  can  vitalize  the  spirit 
of  the  college,  can  make  it  a  ruling  spirit.  The  difficulty  is  that  the  Associa- 
tions have  gone  their  own  way,  on  their  own  initiative,  unconscious  that  they 
have  an  institutional  obligation  to  discharge.  They  have  received  their 
inspiration  from  without  and  set  themselves  to  the  task  of  carrying  out  a  too 
mechanical  program;  they  have  not  grasped  the  significance  of  the  influence 
that  might  be  theirs  as  representatives  of  the  power  and  attractiveness  of 
square  living.  Their  institutional  obligation  is  to  make  general  in  the 
college  community  the  simple  and  universal  standards  of  Christian  living  and 
to  show  the  manliness  and  the  inevitableness  of  these  standards  in  any  nor- 
mal ambitions.  Neglect  along  these  lines  is  chargeable  upon  the  college  more 
than  upon  the  Associations.  The  college  has  been  oblivious  to  the  greatness 
of  its  opportunity;  the  Associations  have  followed  other  leaders  and  have 
done  their  work  as  they  understood  it  with  energy  and  success.  But  the  time 
has  come  for  a  definite  correlation  of  college  and  Associations.  This  may  be 
done,  and  should  be  done,  without  impairing  in  any  way  their  independence  or 
the  scope  of  their  initiative. 

There  are  other  religious  agencies  that  might  be  mentioned — ^but  these 
will  suffice.  This  is  to  be  said  in  general:  The  college  has  signally  failed 
to  emphasize  the  nobility,  the  dignity  and  the  universal  quality  of  the 
religious  spirit.  Aside  from  all  questions  of  utility  and  expediency  it  is  time 
that  the  college  should  awake  to  the  consciousness  of  its  obligation. 
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The  social  life  of  the  college  I  shall  not  discuss,  but  it  is  well  worthy 
the  attention  of  college  officers.  If  it  is  a  menace  to  college  order  rather  than 
a  help  it  is  largely  because  we  have  not  recognized  its  •wholesome  features 
and  have  taken  no  pains  to  make  it  a  help.  The  **college  union"  and  the 
"college  commons"  demand  most  ♦careful  consideration.  They  are  primary 
demands  in  college  life. 

Among  college  organizations  that  for  convenience  may  be  classed  as 
social  there  should  be  at  least  one  that  has  as  its  distinct  object  the  cultivation 
of  the  inter-community  spirit.  It  should  be  called  the  college  council.  It  should 
consist  of  students  and  faculty  members  and  should  have  certain  administra- 
tive functions.  What  these  are  should  depend  upon  circumstances  and,  ex- 
cept within  narrow  limits,  no  definite  program  of  activities  for  such  an  or- 
ganization could  be  arranged.  Its  activities  would  vary  with  times  and  with 
institutions  and  would  be  applied  wherever  there  was  need.  Cooperation  and 
mutual  understanding  would  however  in  every  case  be  its  ultimate  aim. 

Closely  associated  with  such  a  body  should  be  the  good  government 
leagues  now  forming  in  many  colleges.  The  aim  of  these  societies  is  to 
cultivate  the  fundamentals  of  good  citizenship  with  reference  to  making  them 
effective,  not  only  for  the  future,  but  at  once  in  the  college  life.  A  college 
in  a  democratic  society  should  not  be  a  chaos  of  interests  but  a  self-perpet- 
uating experiment  in  democracy.  That  without  question  should  be  a  para- 
mount interest  and  administrative  purposes  should  have  that  end  constantly 
in  view. 

Athletics  is  another  of  the  neglected  forces  in  the  college  fellowship.  We 
criticize  athletics,  and  justly,  because  of  the  over-emphasis  that  they  are 
receiving,  but  we  are  recovering  from  the  fault  of  over-emphasis  and  may 
hope  for  better  things  in  the  future.  But  we  are  to  remember  that  the  athletic 
spirit  is  in  the  blood ;  it  is  elemental.  The  crowd,  whether  in  or  out  of  col- 
leges, loves  a  physical  contest.  The  contest  has  consequently  an  element  in 
it  of  great  significance  for  the  college  and  for  the  state.  An  intellectual 
contest,  just  because  of  its  intrinsic  importance  and  because  of  its  remoteness 
from  the  popular  interest,  cannot^perform  the  same  office  in  the  college  life 
as  the  athletic  contest.  It  cannot  for  that  very  reason  appeal  to  the  whole 
body  of  students.  This  is  not  to  the  discredit  of  the  intellectual  element  in 
college  life,  nor  is  it  to  the  glorification  of  the  athletic  element.  It  simply 
means  that  we  must  take  the  human  spirit  psychologically  and  pedagogically 
as  it  is.  We  must  deal  with  it  not  by  trying  to  kill  its  native  instincts,  but  by 
directing  them  into  right  channels.  The  most  intellectual  people,  probably, 
the  world  has  produced  acted  upon  the  people  as  a  whole  through  their  relig- 
ious and  their  athletic  instincts.  They  sought  the  Pan-Hellenic  spirit  by 
means  of  the  games.  At  the  Olympian  games  and  at  the  other  great  national 
contests  the  national  feeling  was  created.    There  the  people  thought  in  terms 
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of  the  state.  The  whole  town,  the  whole  state,  could  claim  the  glory  of  the 
athletic  contest  because  it  sprung  from  what  was  elemental  in  human  nature. 
It  appealed  to  the  Spirit  in  the  blood.  The  contest  was  symbolical  of  the 
universal,  hence  it  was  great  and  significant  in  the  national  life,  great  because 
of  the  enthusiasm  and  patriotic  fervor  whith  it  created.  Pindar  in  his  noble 
odes  celebrated  not  only  the  man  who  won  but  the  city,  the  state,  the  race. 
The  contest  was  merely  the  outward  expression  of  a  profound  spiritual  unity. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  great  dramatic  festivals  and  the  great  religious 
festivals.  They  all  sprang  from  the  same  source;  all  S)mibolized  unity. 
It  is  true  Socrates  pointed  out  the  injustice  of  a  system  which  gave  the 
athlete  universal  praise  and  at  the  same  time  condemned  himself  to  death, 
but  the  fault  was  not  in  what  the  athlete  had,  but  in  the  lack  of  vision  which 
failed  to  see  in  Socrates  also  a  national  benefactor.  Socrates  illustrates  the 
intellectual  element  in  college  life.  When  a  man  begins  to  think  he  becomes 
individual,  and  the  more  intense  and  analytic  his  thinking  the  more  individual 
he  becomes.  Two  men  may  unite  on  the  field  of  contest  and  be  one  in  spirit ; 
the  same  two  may  be  philosophically  or  zoologically  or  syntactically  deadly 
enemies. 

Athletics  have  literally  been  pleading  for  an  opportunity  to  contribute 
in  a  larger  way  to  the  institutional  life.  We  college  officers  have  not  under- 
stood their  language.  We  have  not  heard  them.  On  the  contrary  we  have 
gone  our  way  and  given  athletics  over  to  the  management  of  men  acting  apart 
and  not  in  close  touch  with  institutional  interests.  The  tremendous  spirit  of 
fellowship  and  loyalty  that  grows  out  of  them  has  consequently  not  always 
been  representative  of  the  best  traditions  and  ideals  of  the  college  and  there 
has  grown  up  in  too  many  cases  a  spirit  of  irritation  and  antagonism  toward 
the  college.  This  is  one  of  the  gravest  indictments  that  can  be  brought 
against  college  education.  Why  I  ask  has  the  college  not  utilized  the  team, 
the  organization,  the  club,  the  religious  and  the  social  interests,  all  of  which 
are  based  on  the  spirit  of  unity,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  unity  in  the 
institutional  life?  Team  men  should  be  representative  men,  should  stand  for 
the  whole  body  of  students,  for  the  college  as  a  whole,  and  should  typify 
always  the  common  essential  principles  of  the  institutional  life.  Every 
student,  especially  every  one  acting  in  any  public  capacity,  should  understand 
the  obligations  of  his  representative  character.  All  the  conditions  for  achiev- 
ing this  end  are  at  hand.    All  they  need  is  constructive  treatment. 

Of  course  a  program  formed  with  this  end  in  view  will  not  work  out 
itself.  William  James,  I  believe  it  is,  who  says  "A  good  juicy  beefsteak  is 
better  than  the  most  elaborate  bill  of  fare."  How  shall  we  convert  a  pro- 
gram into  an  attractive  repast  for  boys  and  girls  that  ought  to  be  hungry  for 
just  the  kind  of  food  the  program  proposes  to  give  them? 

First:    Out  of  the  unorganized  mass  of  subjects  offered  to  the  student 
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it  is  the  duty  of  the  college  to  work  out  a  fundamental  and  unifying  basis 
which  will  serve  for  any  plan  of  education.  It  should  have  to  do  with  social 
and  moral  obligations,  with  historical  perspective,  with  subjects  that  are 
essential  to  an  understanding  of  the  literature  and  thought  of  the  age.  Citi- 
zenship, social  relations,  an  understanding  of  the  world,  its  thought  and  its 
history,  are  the  prime  ends  to  be  sought.  However  the  method  may  be 
differentiated  later  it  should  start  and  proceed  with  the  distinct  purpose  to 
humanize  the  course  and  give  special  emphasis  to  basal  social  and  community 
interests  which  will  fit  the  graduates  for  life  in  a  democratic  society.  As  far 
as  possible  this  work  should  be  provided  for  the  first  and  second  years  in 
college. 

Second :  By  providing  for  this  special  purpose  teachers  who  thoroughly 
understand  the  real  need  of  the  boy  as  a  prospective  citizen,  who  believe  in 
him  first  of  all  and  who  in  their  teaching  prove  that  they  *'see  the  world 
steadily  and  see  it  whole."  Colleges  almost  universally  will  have  to  re- 
construct their  method  of  selecting  teachers.  They  will  have  to  formulate 
a  new  pedagogy.  They  will  be  obliged  to  seek  to  get  as  teachers  for  the 
lowerclassmen  not  only  those  who  know  the  facts  to  their  ultimate  analysis, 
but  who  as  well  know  the  scope  and  significance  of  these  facts  in  the  social 
and  thought  world.  When  the  colleges  demand  a  teacher  of  this  kind  the 
teacher  will  appear;  and  when  they  get  such  a  teacher  they  will  reward  him. 
Now  they  do  not  reward  him.  We  prefer  before  him  the  man  who  has  run 
to  earth  the  troglod3rte.  It  is  well  that  we  have  the  troglodyte,  but  the  man  who 
gets  his  stimulus  in  running  him  down  and  his  enthusiasm  for  class  work 
should  at  any  rate  not  be  preferred  before  the  teacher  who  gets  his  stimulus 
from  the  growth  of  boys  and  girls  in  a  growing  world.  The  scientific  method 
of  analysis  and  refinement  of  investigation  abused  as  it  too  often  is  and  used 
on  lowerclassmen,  has  destroyed  even  in  the  study  of  the  traditional  human- 
ities countless  numbers  of  gifted  souls. 

When  we  believe  in  men  we  shall  bring  men  together.  When  we  want 
a  strong  inner-community  spirit  in  the  college  we  shall  have  it.  Such  a  spirit 
will  grow  out  of  the  teaching  of  strong  personalities  in  administrative  and 
•teaching  positions.  The  machinery,  the  buildings  are  great  things,  but  the 
men  are  greater.  Let  me  quote  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  again :  "The  house 
is  indeed  a  great  thing  and  should  be  arranged  and  rearranged  on  sanitary 
principles,  but  our  heart  and  our  interest  should  be  with  the  dweller,  that 
ancient  of  days  and  day-old  man."  We  have  had  nearly  a  generation  to  laugh 
at  Garfield's  remark  about  Mark  Hopkins  and  the  log.  The  laugh  was  merely 
symptomatic  of  the  morbid  condition  known  as  self-complacency.  We  are 
getting  cured ;  we  are  learning  that  laboratories  and  equipment  and  books  are 
less  important  than  the  man  who  deals  with  them.  We  are  learning  that 
there  are  two  kinds  of  emphasis,  one  of  men  and  one  of  subjects.    Both  have 
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their  place.  A  few  men  like  Mark  Hopkins  with  his  spirit  grown  to  maturity 
under  modern  conditions  are  even  now,  just  as  then,  essential — and  more 
essential — in  the  college.  A  few  such  men  in  any  college  would  create  an 
institutional  spirit  of  unity  and  fellowship  of  untold  value  in  any  educational 
scheme.     We  must  seek  them. 

The  problem  we  are  discussing  has  resolved  itself  into  three  elements, 
clear  and  easily  stated. 

'First:    Unity  of  purpose  to  be  created  out  of  the  present  educational 
chaos;  spiritual  enlargement;  emphasis  of  elemental  principles. 

Second:  Differentiation  on  the  basis  of  such  a  unifying  purpose  in  aic- 
cordance  with  individual  tastes  and  needs. 

Third:  An  institutional  emphasis  on  the  supreme  importance  of  the 
spiritual  ends  and  meaning  of  life.  The  college  has  a  work  to  do  along  this 
line  that  no  other  institution  can  do.  It  is  the  only  institution  broad  enough 
in  the  scope  of  its  work  to  teach  effectively  that  the  ideal,  the  spiritual,  the 
religious  motive  in  all  work,  is  fundamental  to  quality  and  fundamental  to 
democracy  and  good  citizenship. 


THE  SCHOOLING  OF  GID.  McNUTT 

A  Mid-Century  Episode  in  the  Life  of  a  Fresh-Water  College 
By  ALFRED  H.  UPHAM,  Professor  of  English 

MIAMI  UNIVBRSITY,  OXFORD,  OHIO 

It  was  the  first  day  of  November,  1849,  inaugurating  another  college 
year  at  the  Miami  University.  The  little,  imkempt  Ohio  village  grown  up 
about  this  pioneer  institution  was  experiencing  its  annual  delirium  of  nervous 
anticipation.  A  soiled  flag  flapped  idly  above  the  Market  Square.  The  land- 
lord of  the  Mansion  House  rubbed  his  pudgy  hands,  and  thought  of  the  fat 
side  of  beef  roasting  at  his  kitchen  fire.  All  the  pretty  maidens  were  con- 
triving strange  errands  to  the  front  door-yard,  while  the  bolder  of  them 
paraded  proudly  forth  on  imaginary  shopping  expeditions. 

True  not  all  the  students  arrived  at  once  in  those  days  of  uncertain 
transportation.  They  had  been  wandering  in  for  a  week  and  might  keep 
coming  until  after  Christmas.  But  there  was  always  a  group  of  jolly  dogs — 
up-to-the-minute,  town-bred  chaps  from  Cincinnati  and  up-river  points — who 
could  be  counted  upon  on  opening  day  to  pack  the  clumsy  old  stage-coach  that 
connected  Oxford  with  rapid  transit  at  the  nearest  canal-boat  landing. 

By  noon  all  students  already  on  the  ground,  attended  by  as  many  un- 
employed natives,  had  congregated  in  the  sun  beside  the  tavern  to  watch  this 
ancient  vehicle  pull  in.  Of  course  it  was  late;  it  always  was  on  such  auspic- 
ious occasions.  So  the  good  htmiored  crowd  chatted  and  smoked,  or  laughed 
and  scuffled,  until  finally  a  blast  from  the  guard's  horn  made  itself  heard 
somehow  above  the  confusion.  Then  came  a  faint  cheer  and  the  barking  of 
dogs  down  toward  the  campus,  and  in  a  cloud  of  yellow  dust  the  familiar  old 
carryall  swayed  and  clattered  up  the  street,  to  empty  its  boisterous  load  into 
the  arms  of  an  equally  noisy  waiting  throng. 

In  this  moment  of  excited  greetings  there  was  little  attention  left  for  a 
slender,  keen-eyed,  shock-headed  youth  who  came  riding  in  alone  from  the 
north,  and  paused  in  amused  surprise  to  watch  proceedings.  As  he  caught 
the  meaning  of  it  the  scene  appeared  to  grip  him  with  a  strange  fascination. 
His  eyes  brightened,  his  lip  quivered  and  his  fingers  clutched  hard  at  the 
bridle-rein.  *'Gad!"  he  muttered,  "that  of  itself  will  make  a  college  course 
worth  while!"  Only  when  the  crowd  dispersed  with  arms  flung  carelessly 
about  each  other's  shoulders  did  he  recollect  himself  and  draw  up  at  the 
horse-block  under  the  creaking  tavern  sign.  That  afternoon  the  boy  was 
among  the  first  who  reported  to  President  Anderson  and  scrawled  his  name 
carelessly  across  the  old  matriculation  book:  "Joseph  Giideon  McNutt, 
Preble  County,  16  yrs."    The  good  Doctor  twinkled  at  sight  of  the  family 
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name.  "They  expect  much  of  you  Scots,  about  here  McNutt,"  he  said. 
"Have  you  any  friends  in  college?"  "None  yet,  sir,"  replied  the  boy,  and 
then  remembering  what  he  had  lately  witnessed,  "but  I  hope  to  have  very 
soon." 

Friends — comrades  of  his  own  age — fellows  who  cared  for  him,  to 
share  his  hopes  and  disappointments ;  this  more  than  intellectual  achievement 
was  young  Gid's  dominating  desire  at  that  moment,  despite  his  equipment  of 
a  clear  head  and  active  brain.  Boyhood  to  him  had  been  a  peculiarly  lonely 
experience.  Some  twenty  years  before  his  father,  proud  and  hot-blooded, 
had  fancied  himself  wronged  by  kindred  back  in  Nova  Scotia  and  had 
wandered  down  through  the  States  to  seek  his  fortune.  Happening  on  a 
little  community  of  Pennsylvania  Dutch,  who  looked  at  this  stranger  with 
suspicion  as  an  alien  and  a  "Britisher,"  he  had  found  there  a  pale  slip  of  a 
girl  willing  to  brave  the  stolid  displeasures  of  her  family  for  the  love  of 
him.  They  were  able  to  buy  a  little  strip  of  woodland  and  settle  hopefully 
upon  it  to  begin  their  "clearing."  Her  people  avoided  them,  but  they  were 
happy  together,  especially  when  the  boy  came.  Two  years  she  lived  to  croon 
over  her  baby;  then  the  son  who  could  never  remember  her  and  the  father 
who  could  never  forget  were  left  to  make  their  way  together. 

There  was  good  comradeship  between  them,  but  the  shadow  enveloping 
the  man  offered  too  little  of  joy  and  sunshine  to  the  growing  boy  beside  him. 
Other  boys  he  rarely  saw,  and  they  seemed  not  to  understand  him.  He  rode 
and  swam  and  hunted,  and  in  the  winter  evenings  learned  by  the  open  fire  the 
lessons  in  which  his  father  directed  him.  Still  there  was  the  void  in  his  life, 
so  obvious  that  as  he  grew  older  the  two  often  discussed  it  together.  There 
was  but  one  way  out.  The  lad  must  have  larger  companionship;  every 
advantage  indeed  by  which  he  might  bring  his  career  to  the  success  his  father 
had  so  sadly  missed.  He  would  soon  be  sufficiently  prepared  to  enter  at 
Miami,  the  educational  pride  of  the  whole  country-side.  There  was  some 
money  put  away.  He  could  ride  the  best  colt  and  sell  it  in  Oxford  for  enough 
to  piece  out  his  first  year's  expenses.  The  father  at  home  would  devote  his 
solitary  days  to  scraping  together  ftmds  for  subsequent  years. 

Gid  had  plenty  of  time  to  look  about  him  during  the  first  few  days,  for 
the  old  students  were  becomingly  reserved  in  extending  friendship  to  the 
newcomers.  The  town  was  the  typical  country  village  except  for  the  students 
who  traversed  its  streets,  the  preponderance  of  plain  boarding-houses  and 
the  frequency  of  so-called  "groceries"  whose  chief  source  of  income  was  the 
fiery  liquor  of  the  period,  inflaming  student  brains  and  resulting  often  in  dis- 
graceful brawls.  The  college  campus  was  a  sixty  acre  tract  of  dense  wood- 
growth  except  for  a  clearing  comfortably  large  to  contain  the  several  build- 
ings. These  structures,  while  the  most  impressive  Gid  had  ever  seen,  could 
hardly  be  said  to  indicate  much  affluence.    In  the  middle  stood  a  square  pile 
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of  home-burnt  brick  three  stories  high,  the  roof  sloping  to  a  box-like  turret 
at  the  center.  On  one  side  this  main  structure  was  flanked  by  a  rude  two  story 
annex  suggesting  a  lean-to.  To  the  east  two  long  plain  buildings,  cut  by 
many  windows  and  surmounted  by  rows  of  chimneys,  proclaimed  at  once  the 
students'  quarters.  Southward  stood  the  "Science  Hall,"  containing  one 
small  room,  and  occasionally,  tho  built  of  brick,  mistaken  by  strangers 
for  the  college  woodshed.  A  frame  residence  for  the  president  completed 
the  array. 

Miami  had  opened  in  1824  with  a  faculty  of  two  men.  A  quarter 
century  of  activity  had  increased  this  number  to  five — just  enough  to  fill  the 
straight-backed  bench  on  the  platform  of  the  little  chapel.  By  an  artful 
experiment  one  morning  an  alert  junior  had  demonstrated  that  when  Pro- 
fessor Elliott,  who  boasted  much  flesh,  sat  at  an  end  projecting  beyond  this 
platform's  edge  the  farther  end,  with  its  solemn  occupants,  would  wave  aim- 
lessly about  in  empty  air,  causing  unholy  joy  among  the  assembled  worship- 
ers. When  not  on  their  chapel  bench  these  worthies  occupied  respectively  the 
chairs  of  Greek,  Latin,  Natural  Philosophy,  Mathematics  and  Astronomy, 
and  Preparatory  Training.  The  President  "doubled,"  as  they  say  in  barn- 
storming, in  Political  Science,  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  Christian  Evi- 
dences and  a  few  other  extras. 

Without  realizing  it  young  McNutt  had  happened  upon  Miami  at  a 
peculiarly  opportune  time — as  she  was  appproaching,  indeed,  the  high-water 
mark  of  her  early  history.  Everywhere  he  heard  comments  on  the  absence 
of  a  certain  "Old  Mac,"  the  tone  employed  varying  from  deep  regret  to  boy- 
ish exuberance.  When  he  discovered  that  the  subject  was  former  President 
MacMaster,  whose  serious,  consecrated  efforts  had  failed  utterly  to  control 
the  student  situation,  Gid  realized  the  deeper  meaning  in  his  first  greeting 
from  the  new  executive.  As  boyish  tongues  were  further  loosened  he  heard 
strange  tales  :^-of  a  "spirit  of  '76"  still  raging  in  the  literary  societies  where 
charters  from  the  state  with  great  red  seals  were  arrayed  against  the  tyranny 
of  a  snooping  faculty;  of  a  glorious  January  night  when  oppressed  young 
manhood  had  blockaded  doors  and  corridors  with  sticky  snow  to  force  an 
impromptu  holiday;  of  an  indefinitely  prolonged  court-martial  which  had 
followed  where  hero  after  hero  had  endured  dismissal  rather  than  confess 
contrition  for  his  deeds.  Oh,  it  was  glorious — and  melodramatic !  Gid  won- 
dered if  he  had  come  too  late. 

Just  now  however  everything  throbbed  with  a  new  life.  Doctor  Ander- 
son was  popular  from  the  first  and  all  the  fellows  swore  by  him.  The  literary 
halls,  where  student  activity  then  focussed,  were  crowded  Friday  afternoons 
and  evenings  with  eager,  clear-brained  lads  to  whom  faculty  oppression  for 
the  moment  was  a  very  remote  consideration.  *  Here  was  comradeship  indeed ; 
for  the  boy,  no  matter  how  new  or  how  callow,  who  could  control  his 
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spirit  and  match  his  wits  against  the  leaders  in  debate  was  ever  welcome  in 
these  gatherings.  Here  it  was  that  young  McNutt  first  found  his  own 
measure.  The  regular  curriculum  for  freshmen  had  not  bothered  him  much, 
tho  it  had  aroused  in  him  no  particular  enthusiasm.  In  those  days  you 
know  they  fed  beginners  on  no  predigested  diet.  Greek  Testament,  which 
extended  through  the  four  years;  Greek  and  Roman  History,  lasting  two 
years ;  Herodotus ;  Livy,  giving  place  to  Horace ;  Algebra  and  Trigonometry 
— even  to  a  boy  whose  father  had  drilled  him  steadily  in  the  classics  such 
studies  could  be  little  less  than  tasks.  But  the  rostrum  in  the  old  Erodelphian 
Hall — ^that  was  life;  and  the  clan-spirit  of  old  border  forays  burned  afresh 
in  this  slender  laddie,  feeling  himself  a  man  among  men. 

One  could  hardly  have  asked  better  friends  or  opponents  than  some  of 
these.  In  the  class  above  McNutt,  Milt.  Sayler  was  acknowledged  the  finest 
student  and  the  most  powerful  debater,  but  there  was  another — an  awkward 
sharp-featured  fellow — whose  speeches  attracted  even  more  attention.  He 
had  a  poetical  turn  of  mind  and  used  English  that  was  marvelous  in  its  purity 
and  picturesqueness.  Every  one  said  that  there  was  unusual  talent  in  that 
homely  David  Swing.  Among  the  Freshmen  Alec.  McClurg  was  a  wizard  at 
expressing  things  effectively.  Then  there  was  another  new  man,  entering 
with  advanced  standing  from  Farmer's  College  down  near  Cincinnati,  who 
attracted  much  notice  in  his  quiet  way  and  always  won  his  debates.  For  one 
thing  he  was  the  grandson  of  a  dead  President,  William  Henry  Harrison. 
Moreover  didn't  every  fellow  know  of  his  devotion  to  saucy  little  Carrie 
Scott,  daughter  of  the  President  of  the  new  Female  Institute?  Had  he  not 
been  her  suitor  back  at  College  Hill  and  followed  promptly  when  Doctor 
Scott  removed  his  family  and  college,  baggage  and  all,  in  one  omnibus  to 
Oxford?  Matters  of  the  heart  never  intruded  on  Ben  Harrison's  studies 
however  and  he  was  already  thinking  hard  on  questions  of  economics  and 
statecraft. 

When  a  freshman  had  some  self-possession,  and  made  a  good  appear- 
ance after  the  fashions  of  the  time,  prominence  in  the  Literary  Hall  soon 
opened  the  door  to  wide  acquaintance  with  a  considerable  variety  of  choice 
beguilements.  Why  even  the  Institute  girls  took  an  interest  in  literary  events 
and  appeared,  demure  and  duly  chaperoned,  at  every  big  debate  or  public 
exhibition.  Acquaintance  with  them  meant  delicious  hours  of  lounging  on 
street  corners  for  a  passing  smile  and  nights  of  serenading  underneath 
the  moon,  with  haughty  disregard  of  the  good  doctor's  flower  beds.  There 
were  plenty  of  fellows,  even  in  those  purse-pinched  days,  who  made  a  lark  of 
their  whole  college  experience,  and  they  were  the  readiest  to  extend  their 
friendships.  Serenades  and  dismantled  posies  led  easily  to  ''stacked"  rooms 
and  confiscated  stage-coaches  and  horses  painted  zebra  fashion;  to  anything 
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in  short  that  might  distract  the  full-blooded  youngster's  energy  from  that  for 
which  he  came  to  college. 

What  follows  is  a  painfully  familiar  story  to  all  who  know  college  life. 
The  youth  with  more  brilliancy  than  self-control ;.  with  large  capacity  for 
enjoyment  and  good  fellowship,  and  a  boyhood  cramped  and  stifled  in  its 
inexperience;  then  the  alluring  vista  of  that  care- free  side  of  student  ex- 
istence which  looks  so  often  like  the  only  side ;  and  finally  another  scattering 
of  the  wildest  kind  of  oats.  Young  McNutt,  deprived  of  companionship  so 
long,  was  foolishly  eager  to  meet  every  advance  made  in  his  direction  and 
far  too  punctilious  about  keeping  up  his  end.  Before  he  realized  it  he  had 
friends  a-plenty,  but  was  drifting  farther  every  day  from  men  like  Swing  and 
Harrison.  His  crowd  had  standing  accounts  at  all  the  "groceries,"  gambled 
and  smoked  villainous  tobacco  there  with  local  bullies,  and  to  the  best  of 
their  juvenile  ability  were  bold,  bad  men. 

Now  incidentally  some  of  them  made  a  rather  adequate  attempt  at  it. 
At  that  very  time  the  printed  regulations  of  the  University  contained  the 
following  somewhat  stringent  rules,  and  records  show  that  none  of  them 
existed  without  reason : 

"No  student  shall  wear  about  his  person  pistol,  dirk,  stiletto,  or  other 
dangerous  weapon." 

"Playing  at  cards,  dice,  or  any  game  of  chance  is  strictly  prohibited; 
also  the  possession  of  cards,  backgammon  boards,  or  any  implements  jised 
in  games  of  chance." 

"Any  student  who  shall  send  or  accept  a  challenge,  or  be  second  in  a  duel, 
or  in  anywise  aid  and  abet  it,  shall  be  immediately  expelled  from  college." 

"No  student  shall  be  allowed  to  room  or  board  at  or  frequent  any  tavern, 
grocery  or  other  place  where  intoxicating  drink  is  sold  or  gratuitously 
given." 

By  the  middle  of  his  sophomore  year  Gid  had  reached  an  apparently 
chronic  stage  in  his  coveted  good-fellowship,  even  to  establishing  a  close  and 
familiar  acquaintance  with  the  faculty.  They  took  an  unusual  interest  in  him, 
these  staid  men  of  books,  and  when  not  actually  entertaining  him  at  their 
weekly  gatherings  made  him  a  frequent  topic  of  absorbing  conversation.  The 
details  appear  on  their  minutes  as  a  matter  of  record.  For  a  while  they 
merely  reminded  him  that  his  zeal  for  Herodotus  and  Calculus  seemed  wan- 
ing. It  is  recorded  that  he  usually  expressed  surprise  and  some  concern. 
Then  his  moral  conduct  came  into  question.  "Intoxicated,"  "boisterously 
intoxicated,"  "riotous  and  intemperate  behavior,"  "drunken  altercation:" — 
such  phrases  stare  at  you  from  dingy  pages  till  they  seem  like  one  long  reeling 
but  unbroken  line  of  accusation  extending  through  the  sessions. 

The  penalties  attached  impress  one  as  hopelessly  insufficient.  To  be 
"privately  reprimanded,"  or  even  "publicly,  solemnly  and  affectionately  ad- 
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monished"  does  not  of  necessity  assuage  a  chronic  thirst;  and  a  period  of 
rustication  with  some  retired  clergyman  in  an  up-country  village  may  tend 
merely  to  whet  an  appetite.  Two  reasons  may  have  worked  together  in  this 
case.  One,  that  the  drinking  of  strong  liquors  reached  a  stage  sometimes 
in  those  days  for  which  ordinary  processes  of  discipline  offered  no  relief. 
The  only  hope  was  a  general  wave  of  reform.  The  other  lay  in  the  fascina- 
ting personality  developed  in  young  Gid  himself.  The  comradeship  he 
craved  had  led  him  into  idleness  and  the  love  of  tipsy  revelry.  Yet  it  had 
brought  to  the  surface  native  elements  of  attractiveness  reaching  out  to  the 
entire  community.  "His  own  worst  enemy"  was  an  old  phrase  even  then 
and  everybody  used  it  freely  of  Gid,  berating  him  for  his  waste  of  time  and 
opportunities  and  loving  him  in  spite  of  himself.  His  intellectual  ability  was 
never  questioned  tho  it  was  limited  in  arena  to  the  literary  hall  where  he  still 
appeared  with  considerable  regularity  and  aroused  fresh  admiration  by  un- 
expected bursts  of  oratory. 

At  about  this  time  Miami  began  to  hear  again  much  gossip  of  Greek 
fraternities.  Some  years  before,  they  had  been  vital  issues.  Alpha  Delta  Phi 
in  1835  had  instituted  here  its  second  chapter  and  promptly  set  about  that 
familiar  game  of  such  organizations,  "Who's  got  the  office?"  So  success- 
fully did  the  brethren  enter  into  this  sport  that  the  uninitiated  of  both  halls 
refused  to  play  with  them,  and  the  Greeks  organized  a  literary  society  of  their 
owfl.  In  1839  a  group  of  rabid  f rat-eaters  were  converted  to  the  excellence 
of  the  idea,  and  the  result  of  the  cogitations  was  Beta  Theta  Pi,  destined  in 
time  to  people  the  whole  college  world  with  worshipers  of  Wooglin.  The 
literary  societies  played  quits  and  removed  the  ban,  but  the  faculty  by  this 
time  was  pretty  firmly  convinced  that  these  secret  orders  were  a  dangerous 
menace  to  society.  So  these  learned  gentlemen  sat  back  and  waited  for  some- 
thing to  happen. 

On  most  points  these  new  organizations  were  sworn  enemies  and  bitter 
rivals.  They  would  sit  up  all  night  planning  the  strategic  capture  of  the 
chaplain's  job  in  Erodelphian  for  one  of  their  own  crowd;  and  to  get  a 
majority  of  speakers  at  the  Winter  Exhibition  conferred  prestige  and  snob- 
bing  privileges  for  a  year.  They  spied  on  each  other's  mysterious  midnight 
sessions  and  flirted  with  each  other's  freshmen.  But  on  one  matter  they 
stood  united;  the  fondness  for  a  coup  on  the  faculty.  And  right  there  lay 
their  undoing.  For  the  leaders  in  that  masterly  "Snow  Rebellion" — as  in- 
deed in  everything  else — were  those  same  Alphas  and  BetAs  working  shoulder 
to  shoulder  for  once  in  their  existence.  Then  it  was  that  the  humble  faculty 
arose  from  its  obscure  seat  in  the  rear,  remarked  "Aha,  me  time  is  come!" 
as  the  hero  does  in  the  play,  and  politely  removed  these  offending  Greeklings 
from  the  premises. 

That  was  in  the  winter  of  1847-8.    The  barbaric  hordes  trooped  in  next 
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fall  to  find  things  strangely  quiet.  No  longer  did  those  modest  old-time 
badges — about  the  size  of  tavern  soup  plates — gleam  at  them  from  fancy 
waistcoats.  There  were  no  cabalistic  notices  of  secluded  midnight  meetings, 
no  twistings  of  the  fingers  into  hailing  signs  of  rapture  or  distress.  Apparent- 
ly the  Greek  fraternity  had  died  an  untimely  death.  But  even  then  conspir- 
ators were  busy,  some  of  them  to  revive  the  spirits  of  the  past,  others  to 
contrive  a  new  brotherhood  built  on  the  ruins  of  these  recent  ill-fated  ex- 
periments. The  new  organization  got  under  way  first  under  the  name  of  Phi 
Delta  Theta.  Its  bond  was  drafted  and  subscribed  to  during  the  next  Christ- 
mas holidays,  but  for  several  years  its  very  existence  was  shrouded  in  secrecy 
and  its  badge  was  somehow  concealed  from  vulgar  eyes. 

The  Phi  Delts  showed  peculiar  foresight  in  one  particular;  instead  of 
arraying  themselves  against  the  faculty  they  carefully  catered  to  that  body. 
They  aimed  at  men  who  were  reliable  students,  knowing  somehow  that 
professors  have  a  liking  for  that  type.  Out  of^ their  midst  also  came  the 
first  overtures  of  peace  in  that  tiresome  struggle  for  chartered  rights  in  the 
society  halls.  The  shrewdest  move  of  all  consisted  in  inviting  the  influential 
faculty  to  accept  actual  membership  in  their  order.  And  would  you  believe 
it?  These  stern-visaged  conservatives  simpered  like  maiden  aunts,  purred 
something  about  the  honor  conferred  upon  them  and  capitulated  on  the  spot 
The  result  was  that  faculty  opposition  to  the  Greeks  was  withdrawn  and  Phi 
Delta  Theta  took  a  prominent  but  sub  rosa  place  in  student  activities.  Soon 
steps  were  taken,  also  in  secret,  to  revive  the  Alphas  and  Betas;  and  event- 
ually all  three  of  them  emerged  into  the  light  of  day  wearing  their  insignia 
with  sheepish  dignity. 

During  this  reorganizing  process  the  crowd  to  which  McNutt  belonged 
was  let  severely  alone,  subsisting  on  stray  crumbs  of  gossip  and  hungering 
for  more.  Of  course  they  all  affected  to  despise  such  schemes  and  talked 
freely  of  toadies  and  sycophants.  But  all  of  them — ^and  Gid  in  particular — 
knew  deep  in  their  hearts  that  here  lay  the  friendship  that  would  really  sat- 
isfy. In  the  early  spring  of  his  hilarious  sophomore  year  Gid  awoke  one  day 
to  the  notion  that  certain  men  had  their  eyes  on  him.  Swing  listened  most 
intently  to  a  speech  of  his  which  he  had  happened  to  prepare  with  some  dili- 
gence. Denny  and  Rodgers  came  with  Swing  to  congratulate  him  on  the 
eifort  and  all  three  strolled  home  with  him  through  the  moonlight.  Harrison 
called  to  him  one  evening  from  the  Scott  porch  and  had  him  sit  and  chat 
awhile  with  the  ladies.  Various  other  pretexts  were  found  for  closer  ac- 
quaintance, till  the  old  crowd  jeered  him  as  a  pious  fraud.  Harrison  and  the 
others,  tho  they  had  not  yet  "swung"  their  badges,  were  known  leaders 
in  the  "faculty  frat."  So  Gid,  to  show  his  mettle,  plunged  back  once  more 
into  the  old  career  and  broke  the  record  by  avoiding  strict  sobriety  for  an 
entire  fortnight 
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Hardly  was  the  ache  out  of  his  temples  when  he  received  a  suq)rising 
visit.  He  was  stretched  on  his  husk  mattress  about  ten  one  night  when 
there  was  a  light  tap  at  the  door.  Not  being  in  a  very  friendly  mood  he  respond- 
ed with  a  grunt.  Two  men  came  quietly  into  the  room,  closing  the  door  behind 
them.  His  sputtering  candle  disclosed  Harrison  and  Childs,  whom  he  had 
often  seen  together  lately.  Harrison  was  evidently  spokesman  and  lost  no 
time  about  his  job.  "McNutt,"  he  said,  "we  have  come  with  a  message  for 
you  from  the  organization  to  which  we  belong.  If  you  don't  accept  our  oifer 
we  are  sure  you  are  gentleman  enough  to  keep  quiet  about  it.  Two  weeks 
ago  we  elected  you  to  membership  in  Phi  Delta  Theta,  believing  that  you  have 
most  of  those  qualities  we  honor  and  admire.  Your  condition  since  that 
'time  has  sadly  shaken  our  faith.  We  are  united  in  supporting  the  temper- 
ance reform  now  going  on  in  college  and  have  adopted  a  total  abstinence  rule 
among  ourselves.  If  you  care  to  give  up  your  old  habits  for  us  and  will 
prove  your  sincerity  we  are*  still  willing  to  welcome  you." 

Gid  had  several  times  attempted  to  speak,  but  seemed  doubtful  how  to 
begin.  "I — Fm  grateful  to  you,"  he  muttered  now.  "There's  nothing  I'd 
like  better — if  I  can.     What  do  you  want  me  to  do?" 

"Make  two  pledges  first,"  announced  Harrison  like  an  oracle;  "one  to 
us,  the  other  to  this  new  Temperance  Society  which  you  must  join.  Childs 
here  will  help  you.  He  has  the  same  weakness  to  fight,  and  is  going  to  join 
them.  We'll  all  help  you  now,  and  when  you  have  fought  it  out  we'll  initiate 
you." 

The  vigorous  handshake  that  followed  seemed  to  lift  Gid  into  a  new 
•world.  He  lay  awake  long  into  the  night  fighting  it  out  with  himself,  and  arose 
next  morning  with  a  new  light  in  his  eye  that  gleamed  there  steadily  through 
the  long  spring  session.  He  buckled  down  to  lessons  in  a  way  that  made 
professors  sit  up  and  rub  their  spectacles.  His  unusual  eloquence  packed  the 
Erodelphian  Hall  on  Friday  nights.  '  The  Temperance  Society  made  him 
prosecuting  officer  and  stood  amazed  at  his  skill  in  enforcing  the  feeble  laws 
against  liquor  dealers.  His  former  cronies  barely  spoke  to  him  as  he  trav- 
ersed the  streets  arm-in-arm  with  his  prospective  brothers.  At  home  that 
summer  the  elder  McNutt  noted  with  pride  the  boy's  renewed  energy  and 
enthusiasm  and  ceased  speculating  as  to  the  wisdom  of  a  college  course  for 
Gid. 

The  boy  walked  the  thirty  miles  to  Oxford  the  next  fall,  to  have  a  little 
extra  money  for  fraternity  expenses.  He  found  most  of  Oxford  ready  to 
take  a  ride  and  stark  crazy  at  the  prospect.  The  railroad  of  which  everybody 
had  been  talking  for  a  year  had  been  completed  from  Hamilton  to  Conners- 
ville,  and  a  glorious  holiday  was  to  mark  the  running  of  the  first  trains. 
There  was  a  complimentary  trip  for  everybody  in  either  direction  and  an 
immense  barbecue  with  free  "trimmings"  in  Hamilton.     College  adjourned 
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perforce  and  everybody  celebrated.  But  alas  for  temperance  societies  and 
fraternity  pledges !  Childs  and  McNutt  were  found  at  a  late  hour  that  night 
unsteadily  patrolling  the  streets  of  Hamilton,  the  latter  proclaiming  that 
every  tavern  and  grocery  in  the  town  was  under  his  official  jurisdiction. 

Once  regaining  power  the  demon  seemed  to  get  a  desperate  hold  on  Gid. 
He  apologized  and  promised  with  tears  trickling  down  his  cheeks.  He  strug- 
gled grimly  with  set  teeth.  But  two  weeks  later  he  was  absent  from  a 
session  of  the  Temperance  Society  and  only  the  wild  comrades  of  his  earlier 
days  knew  where.  On  a  last  promise  his  fraternity  agreed  to  initiate  him, 
and  the  rascal  went  through  the  ceremony  happy  as  a  king  but  just  a  little  more 
than  half  seas  over.  Periodically,  too,  the  practise  continued,  interspersed 
with  periods  of  repentance  when  Gid  preached  temperance  with  all  the  power 
of  his  eloquent  tongue  and  by  that  same  old  fascination  bound  his  new 
brothers  to  him  in  the  closest  ties  of  manly  affection.  But  fraternity  disci- 
pline had  gone  to  the  winds.  Another  member  was  often  with  McNutt  now 
on  his  expeditions,  and  others,  his  particular  comrades,  were  suggesting  the 
repeal  of  the  abstinence  rule  altogether.  On  the  other  side  interested  faculty 
people  were  insisting  that  the  fraternity  clean  house.  The  issue  could  be 
postponed  no  longer. 

Far  be  it  from  a  disinterested  chronicler  to  distinguish  right  and  wrong 
at  this  point,  or  even  to  penetrate  the  secrets  of  that  midnight  council  in  the 
old  West  Wing.  Harrison,  firm  in  his  insistence  on  principle,  led  the  pros- 
ecution, while  Denny  and  Matthews  argued  for  individual  liberty  or  at  least 
for  leniency.  Finally  the  vote  was  cast ;  and  McNutt  and  Childs  groped  their 
way  down  the  dingy  staircase  to  be  joined  in  a  few  moments  by  their  three 
ardent  champions.  "Goodbye,  boys,  God  bless  you!"  sounded  the  words  of 
parting  through  the  shadows  in  tones  that  indicated  only  grief,  not  bitterness. 
Phi  Delta  Theta  had  experienced  a  baptism  of  blood,  and  a  new  fraternity 
was  in  the  making.  Perhaps  you  smile  now  at  the  triviality  of  it  all.  But 
aging  men,  seasoned  in  the  smoke  of  battle  and  the  turmoil  of  politics,  have 
remembered  this  moment  as  the  gravest  of  their  lives. 

It  was  the  making  of  McNutt,  the  shock  necessary  to  arouse  his  fast 
declining  will  power  to  a  final  effort.  Under  a  great  elm  on  the  campus 
they  sat  and  talked  it  out  till  daybreak.  Incidentally  they  had  noticed  that 
a  light  kept  burning  in  the  room  they  had  vacated  till  it  was  dimmed  by  the 
dawn.  They  determined  upon  very  little.  For  one  thing  McNutt  and  Childs, 
with  no  discipline  but  constant  sympathy,  were  to  make  a  continued  effort 
to  redeem  their  better  nature.  For  another  all  were  to  hang  together  and  keep 
their  own  coimsel.  A  little  was  said  about  further  Greek  alliances,  but  no- 
body showed  much  interest.  Gid  in  particular  was  apathetic,  as  if  stunned  by 
the  blow  to  pride  and  reputation.     He  acquiesced  in  everjrthing  his  friends 
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suggested  speaking  low  and  in  monosyllables.  As  the  first  rays  of  the  sun 
touched  the  old  dog-house  turret  of  the  main  building  the  little  company 
arose  to  separate.    Only  then  did  the  convicted  culprit  find  his  voice. 

**Boys,"  he  said,  mumbling  hoarsely  at  first,  "I  don't  see  why  you've 
5tood  by  me  like  this,  but  the  Lord  alone  knows  how  grateful  I  am  for  it. 
I  can't  blame  the  fellows  back  there;  they  only  served  me  right.  I'm 
heartily  ashamed  of  myself.  Everybody  ought  to  despise  me  for  the  way 
I've  played  the  fool, — and  they  probably  do.  I  ought  to  quit  this  place 
forever,  I  know  it;  but  I  can't  quit  fighting  when  I'm  down.  Stay  by  me 
this  one  time  more,  fellows," — his  voice  was  a  strained  whisper — "and  I'll 
win — win — win !"  He  bent  his  head  and  trudged  off  alone  across  the  frosty 
grass. 

Even  at  this  early  day  there  was  much  wordy  turmoil  over  the  slavery 
issue.  Most  of  it  came  by  way  of  ardent  abolitionists  who  posted  up  and  down 
the  country,  particularly  in  the  border  states,  leaving  a  train  of  trouble  behind 
them.  Oxford  was  a  shining  mark  for  these  well-meaning  gentlemen  be- 
cause of  the  fine  young  manhood  from  north  and  south  assembled  in  Miami 
University.  One  of  the  greatest  marvels  in  the  history  of  the  institution  is 
the  way  it  faced  its  peculiar  problems  in  this  great  civil  strife.  In  McNutt's 
day  fully  a  third  of  the  student  body  was  from  south  of  the  Ohio  River.  The 
very  echo  of  the  guns  at  Sumter  found  this  fraction  reduced  but  little.  Yet 
the  atmosphere  at  Miami  was  steadily  conservative;  questions  of  slavery 
and  state  rights  were  avoided  or  discussed  dispassionately;  and  the  cleavage 
of  northern  patriot  and  southern  hero  at  the  call  to  arms  was  as  the  sundering 
of  the  joints  and  marrow. 

Still  these  agitators  would  get  in  sometimes  in  spite  of  everybody;  and 
the  coming  of  one  of  them  during  Gid's  reincarnation  gave  him  a  welcome 
opportunity  to  reinstate  himself.  Flaming  posters  announced  the  appear- 
ance of  James  G.  Bimey,  the  best  known  abolitionist  in  the  whole  western 
country,  one  evening  in  the  little  town  hall;  and  students  in  particular  were 
invited  to  be  present.  Rejoinders,  the  posters  added,  would  be  welcomed. 
Everybody  was  there,  of  course,  especially  since  it  was  rumored  that  a  college 
orator  had  prepared  himself  to  reply.  Birney's  speech  was  impetuous  and 
effective,  urging  the  strongest  measures  and  cleverly  appearing  to  justify  them. 
He  was  a  man  of  fine  endowment  and  mature  experience  with  his  subject 
well  in  hand.  He  finished  in  a  burst  of  applause,  inviting  question  or  discus- 
sion from  the  audience. 

Promptly  the  coached  debater  was  on  his  feet  and  confidently  accepted 
the  suggestion  that  he  mount  the  platform.  His  rebuttal  arguments  were 
openly  sophomoric,  giving  Mr.  Birney  just  the  opportunity  he  craved.  He 
asked  the  privilege  of  a  few  questions.    The  student  could  not  well  refuse; 
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and  in  a  few  moments  was  placed  in  so  unfortunate  a  light  before  his  fellows 
that  a  few  heartless  fellows  laughed  outright  and  the  whole  audience  arose 
to  file  out.  Just  then  someone  who  had  attended  Erodelphian  sessions  caught 
the  excitement  flashing  from  McNutt's  eye.  He  passed  the  word  along  and 
quickly  a  score  of  boyish  voices  were  chanting  in  that  old  familiar  way, 
"McNutt!  McNutt!  We— want— McNutt !"  Gid  stood  hesitating  till  burly 
arms  grasped  him  and  stood  him  on  a  chair.    No  platform  for  him. 

He  began  timidly  and  with  apology,  comparing  his  own  youth  and  in- 
experience with  the  distinguished  attainments  of  Mr.  Birney.  Then  he  went 
direct  to  the  heart  of  the  subject,  which  happened  to  be  one  he  had  discussed 
often  and  considered  with  great  care.  His  ppints  were  mustered  rapidly  but 
accurately  and  became  doubly  effective  through  his  impulsive  oratory,  which 
was  never  more  brilliant  than  in  that  stifling  old  town  hall.  At  length  he 
swept  into  a  moving  appeal  for  harmony  and  mutual  understanding,  that  the 
integrity  of  the  Union  might  be  preserved.  He  spoke  for  an  hour  or  more, 
but  the  reeking  audience  sat  there  in  strained  attention,  following  every  word. 
As  he  sat  down  exhausted  those  boys  limbered  up  in  one  prolonged  exuberant 
cheer  that  made  the  little  building  tremble.  The  visiting  orator,  visibly  con- 
cerned, announced  that  the  lateness  of  the  hour  would  prevent  his  making 
reply  that  night;  besides  he  needed  a  few  hours  to  frame  his  counter-argu- 
ments. He  would  be  glad  to  meet  them'  there  next  evening,  etc.,  etc.  Early 
next  morning  a  muffled  gentleman  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  the  dis- 
tinguished abolitionist  boarded  the  train  from  the  farther  side  and  disappeared 
from  view.    The  town  hall  was  dark  that  night. 

The  really  big  event  of  the  day  was  Gid  McNutt's  triumphal  entry  into 
morning  chapel.  He  had  come  swinging  down  through  the  campus  carelessly 
enough,  vaguely  wondering  if  that  burst  of  applause  the  night  before  was 
enough  to  justify  a  string  of  unprepared  lessons  in  the  morning;  wondering 
too  how  much  of  forgiving  fellowship  was  back  of  the  cheering  anyway.  He 
was  a  bit  late  he  thought,  for  only  his  four  chums  were  outside  the  door. 
Before  he  knew  it  they  had  seized  him  and  grouped  themselves  about  him — 
an  impromptu  guard  of  honor — syid  were  parading  him  up  the  little  aisle  to 
his  place  among  the  juniors.  All  around  him  the  college  fellows  to  a  man, 
forgetting  the  dignity  of  that  austere  faculty  bench  on  the  platform,  were  on 
their  feet  and  calling  out  his  name,  concluding  in  a  mighty  roar  of  applause. 
Denny,  as  if  reading  the  hero's  thoughts,  shouted  in  his  ear:  "They  mean 
it  too,  every  ounce  of  it,  if  you  just  keep  the  screws  on!" 

It  is  recorded  that  he  kept  the  screws  on — at  least  during  his  college  days. 
And  when  on  Commencement  morning,  in  August  of  '53,  he  stood  on  that 
crude  platform  amid  the  rich  foliage  of  the  lower  campus  to  do  his  bit  of 
formal  oratory  before  the  whole  assembled  countryside  there  was  no  happier 
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heart  throbbing  beneath  a  parti-colored  student  waistcoat  than  that  of  Gid 
McNutt.  He  had  sustained  his  place  in  the  regard  of  the  whole  college  com- 
munity; he  had  conquered  his  own  baser  self  in  the  process  and  upon  his 
holiday  raiment  glistened  the  insignia  of  a  Greek  fraternity  new  to  that 
western  region — a  scroll  and  stars  upon  a  great  lozenge  of  gold. 


COLLEGE  BEGINNINGS 

First  Intercollegiate  Ball  Game 

For  the  accompanying  very  interesting  account  of  the  first  intercollegiate  ball  game  (old 
fashioned  *' round"  base  ball)  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Paul  C.  Phillips,  of  Amherst,  whose 
sources  of  information  are  the  recollections  of  the  two  living  players  and  the  umpire,  and  a 
contemporary  account  of  the  game  in  the  Franklin  and  Hampshire  Gazette  under  date  of 
July  X,  X859.  The  data  was  collected  by  Mr.  P.  R.  Carpenter,  instructor  in  physical  educa- 
tion at  Amherst. 

While  the  account  given  in  the  October  number  of  The  American 
College  describes  the  first  intercollegiate  game  of  baseball  under  the  present 
rules,  the  earliest  game  of  all  was  one  of  old  fashioned  "round"  ball  between 
Amherst  and  Williams  played  at  Pittsfield  on  July  i,  1859,  ^^^  was  won  by 
Amherst  by  a  score  of  73  to  32.  There  are  now  hanging  in  the  Amherst 
College  trophy  room  the  two  balls  which  were  used  in  this  game,  which  bear 
the  following  inscription:  "The  veritable  balls  used  in  the  first  game  of 
intercollegiate  baseball  ever  played,  July  i,  1859.  Amherst  vs.  Williams,  won 
by  Amherst.". 

This  is  how  it  came  about:  At  a  meeting  of  the  college  directly  after 
morning  prayers  at  which  Mr.  Smead  of  the  senior  class  presided,  Mr.  Claflin 
made  a  motion  that  "Amherst  challenge  Williams  to  a  friendly  game  of  ball 
to  be  played  at  some  intermediate  spot  on  or  before  July  4,"  which  was  passed 
by  a  strong  majority.  A  committee  was  appointed  of  J.  T.  Claflin,  senior 
class;  Walker,  junior  class;  H.  D.  Hyde,  sophomore,  and  T.  Tomson,  fresh- 
man, to  make  arrangements  for  the  game.  A  challenge  was  immediately  sent 
and  accepted  for  thirteen  picked  men  of  each  college  to  meet  on  June  27.  A 
delegation  from  Williams  was  to  meet  that  from  Amherst  at  Chester  Factories 
and  draw  up  the  rules  and  regulations  for  the  game.  Mr.  Hyde  of  Amherst 
met  the  two  Williams  delegates,  but  nothing  was  agreed  on.  On  Mr.  Hyde's 
return  negotiations  were  carried  on  by  mail  for  two  weeks  till  at  last  it  was 
amicably  settled  that  each  party  should  use  its  own  ball  and  it  must  always  be 
caught  on  the  fly,  sixty-five  runs  to  be  the  limit  of  the  game.  The  Pittsfield 
Baseball  Club  offered  its  grounds  and  July  i  was  appointed  as  the  date. 

There  was  to  be  but  one  drawback  to  the  game.  All  Williams  College 
was  to  be  present,  including  the  faculty,  while  Amherst  sent  only  the  players. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  manner  of  selecting  the  team  for  this  game. 
The  men  were  "chosen  by  ballot  from  the  students  at  large."  There  was  no 
long  period  of  daily  practice  and  no  elimination  from  the  squad  at  various 
times. 

On  Thursday  afternoon  Amherst's  seventeen  picked  men  started  for 
Pittsfield.  They  arrived  in  Pittsfield  eager  for  battle.  Soon  the  Williams 
boys  began  pouring  into  town  until  it  seemed  as  if  Williamstown  must  be 
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deserted.  Old  men  and  women,  young  men  and  maidens,  proprietors  of  female 
schools  with  their  pupils — ^the  great  square  of  the  ball  ground  was  surrounded 
five  or  six  deep. 

The  appearance  of  the  teams  on  the  field  must  have  been  very  amusing, 
altho  there  was  some  attempt  at  uniformity  of  dress  as  "the  Williams 
team  were  all  dressed  alike  and  wore  belts  marked  Williams,  but  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Amherst  team  was  decidedly  undress.  The  only  attempt  at  a 
uniform  was  the  blue  ribbon  which  each  man  had  pinned  on  his  breast." 

It  seems  that  the  question  of  professionalism  entered  even  into  the  first 
game  as  it  was  "rumored  that  the  Amherst  thrower  was  the  professional 
blacksmith  who  had  been  hired  for  the  occasion."  A  bystander  remarked  that 
'*the  story  must  be  true  as  nobody  but  a  blacksmith  could  possibly  throw  for 
three  and  a  half  hours  as  he  did." 

The  Amherst  ball  weighed  two  and  one-half  ounces  and  was  about  six 
inches  in  circumference.  It  was  made  by  Henry  Hebard  of  North  Brookfield 
and  was  considered  a  work  of  art  at  the  time. 

The  Williams  ball  was  about  seven  inches  in  circumference,  weighed 
about  two  ounces  and  was  "covered  with  light  colored  leather  so  as  to  make 
it  seen  with  difficulty  by  the  batters." 

About  1 1  o'clock  the  game  started,  with  Amherst  having  the  first  inning, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  second  round  the  score  stood  Amherst,  i ;  Williams,  9. 
This  success  called  out  from  the  Williams  students  a  long  universal  clapping 
and  cheering  whenever  one  of  their  comrades  gained  a  tally.  Amherst  grew 
desperate  and  at  the  end  of  the  third  round  stood  even ;  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
Amherst  led,  and  continued  to  do  so  until  the  end  of  the  game,  sometimes 
having  three  tallies  to  one  for  Williams. 

After  four  hours  of  steady  playing,  in  which  twenty-six  rounds  had  been 

« 

played  with  no  intermission  and  with  unabated  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
spectators,  the  game  was  decided  finished  and  Amherst  was  declared  the 
winner  by  the  score  of  73 — 32. 

The  batting  order  of  the  teams  was  as  follows : 

Amherst  Tallies.  Williams  Tallies. 

J.  T.  Claflin,  captain 7  H.  S.  Anderson,  capt 2 

E.  W.  Pierce 5  H.  T.  C.  Nichols 2 

S.  J.  Storrs 7  R.  E.  Beecher. .  .^ 3 

F.  E.  Tower 7  J.  E.  Bush 4 

M.  B.  Cushman 4  J.  H.  Knox 4 

J.  A.  Evans 5  S.  W.  Pratt,  2d 2 

E.  W.  Fenn 6  A.  J.  Quick 3 

H.  D.  Hyde,  thrower 4  B.  F.  Hastings 4 

J.  A.  Leach 5  J.  L.  Mitchell 3 

H.   C.   Roome 5  C.  E.  Simmdns 4 

H.  Gridley 5  G.  P.  Blagden i 
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Amherst  Tallies.  Williams  Tallies. 

J.  L.  Pratt 7         H.  B.  Fitch o 

T.  Tomson 6         G.  A.  Parker o 

L.  R.  Smith,  umpire.  C.  R.  Taft,  umpire. 

Referee,  W.  R.  Plunkett,  president  Pittsfield  baseball  club. 

The  score  by  innings  as  given  in  newspapers  develops  several  interesting 

facts.    It  was  allowable  to  put  a  man  out  between  bases  by  spotting  him  with 

the  ball.    A  foul  ball  was  termed  a  "ticked"  ball.    The  batter  was  allowed 

to  knock  the  ball  in  any  direction  which  he  chose,  hence  the  terms  "back 

knocks,"  "side  strikes,"  etc.    No  gloves  of  any  sort  were  worn  at  this  time, 

nor  was  there  any  thought  of  mask,  breast  protector  or  any  of  the  baseball 

paraphernalia  of  to-day. 

First  inning. — Claflin  (A.),  home  run,  back  strike.  Tower  (A.)  caught 
out  by  Bush  (W.).  Parker  (W.)  put  out  on  fourth  base  by  Storrs  (A.). 
Amherst,  i. 

Second. — Evans  (A.)  caught  out  by  Pratt  (W.).  Parker  (W.)  put  out 
by  Tower  (A.).    Amherst,  i;  Williams,  9. 

Tenth. — Cushman  hit  between  first  and  second  base  by  Beecher  (W.). 

Fourteenth. — Fenn  (A.)  made  the  longest  knock  of  the  game. 

Twenty-sixth. — The  last  inning.  The  Amherst  boys  ran  around  regard- 
less of  danger  or  appearances.  They  made  their  bases  as  tho  75  tallies 
was  the  limit  of  the  game  instead  of  65. 

These  few  examples  of  innings  show  their  method  of  scoring  and  indicate 
the  fact  that  one  man  out  on  each  side  constituted  an  inning.  A  criticism  of  the 
game  by  this  Franklin  and  Hampshire  Gazette  gives  us  some  of  the  details 
of  the  game  and  tells  the  relative  merits  of  the  teams : 

Amherst  certainly  played  the  better,  we  think,  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  game.  Indeed  so  great  a  victory  cannot  be  accounted 
for  otherwise.  In  knocking  they  had  the  advantage  of  side  knocks 
and  back  strikes;  in  running  Williams  certainly  excelled  as  far  as 
speed  was  concerned,  but  lost  at  least  eight  or  ten  minutes  by  prema- 
ture efforts,  while  the  Amherst  players  ran  only  at  the  word  of  their 
captain.  In  fielding  Williams  made  equally  good  catches,  but  in  pass- 
ing they  threw  too  wildly,  each  where  he  pleased,  and  nothing  is 
more  injurious  than  bad  outplay.  Mr.  Beecher  (W.)  threw  swift  and 
strong,  but  was  suffering  from  a  lame  shoulder.  Many  of  his  balls 
were  too  high  to  be  caught  and  so  Amherst  gained  tallies.  Mr.  Hyde 
(A.)  threw  every  ball  at  the  beck  of  the  catcher  with  a  precision  and 
a  strength  which  was  remarkable ;  more  faultless  and  scientific  throw- 
ing we  have  never  seen.  The  catching  on  the  part  of  Amherst  was 
undoubtedly  much  superior,  no  balls  were  allowed  to  pass  the  catcher 
which  were  within  his  reach  and  very  few  were  allowed  to  drop  which 
he  touched.  He  missed  but  one  ticked  ball  in  the  course  of  the  whole 
game,  which  was  a  remarkable  feat  when  the  striking  was  as  quick 
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and  strong  as  was  that  of  Williams.  More  than  all,  Amherst  took 
the  lead  by  its  perfect  military  discipline.  The  Amherst  captain  gov- 
erned his  men  with  great  skill  and  not  more  than  six  errors  were  made 
by  the  team.  It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  both  the  Pittsfield  and 
the  Williams  clubs  that  they  had  never  seen  such  fine  amateur  playing. 

It  is  often  remarked  nowadays  that  the  players  in  times  past  used  to 
play  each  for  himself  without  any  regard  for  team  work,  but  the  following 
extract  proves  that  this  was  not  so :  "The  throwing  of  the  two  parties  was 
about  equal,  the  catching  of  Amherst  superior,  but  the  pivot  on  which  the 
whole  game  turned  was  the  drill.  Every  Amherst  player  had  bound  himself 
to  obey  all  the  commands  of  the  captain,  let  the  result  be  what  it  might, 
trusting  to  his  oversight.  The  game  was  a  silent  one,  no  unnecessary  con- 
versation was  carried  on  and  every  man  played  as  if  the  reputation  of  his  col- 
lege rested  on  his  getting  a  tally.  All  this  drill,  however,  was  not  attained 
by  frequent  meetings  of  the  club  but  by  placing  one  man  at  the  head. 

"The  game  passed  off  pleasantly  and  there  was  great  good  will  between  the 
colleges.  The  players  from  Amherst  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  their  op- 
ponents, and  it  was  the  general  opinion  of  the  players  that  they  never  played 
with  more  gentlemanly,  more  upright  players  than  those  from  Williams. 
Nothing  was  decided  before  it  was  referred  to  the  umpires  and  no  decision 
was  complained  of  at  least  openly." 

Of  the  Amherst  men  who  played  in  that  first  game  but  two  are  now  liv- 
ing besides  the  Amherst  umpire.  F.  E.  Tower,  class  of  i860,  is  now  a 
clergyman  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. ;  Marshall  B.  Cushman  can  be  found  at 
the  Patent  Office  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  the  umpire,  L.  R.  Smith,  is  now 
a  United  States  Senator.  He  was  at  one  time  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Alabama.  Henry  D.  Hyde  was  a  prominent  lawyer  in  Boston  for  many 
years,  a  trustee  and  also  a  great  benefactor  to  his  alma  mater,  whose  reputa- 
tion he  so  well  upheld  by  his  skillful  pitching.  Capt.  J.  T.  Claflin  was  later 
president  of  Tougaloo  University. 

**The  Ancient  Customs  of  Harvard  College" 

Anno  1734-S 

"i.  No  Freshman  shall  ware  his  hat  in  the  College  yard  except  it  rains, 
snows,  or  hails,  or  he  be  on  horse  back  or  haith  both  hands  full. 

"2.  No  Freshman  shall  ware  his  hat  in  his  Seniors  Chamber,  or  in  his 
own  if  his  Senior  be  there. 

"3.  No  Freshman  shall  go  by  his  Senior,  without  taking  his  hat  of 
if  it  be  on. 

"4.  No  Freshman  shall  intrude  into  his  Seniors  company. 

"5.  No  Freshman  shall  laugh  in  his  Seniors  face. 
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"6.  No  Freshman  shall  talk  saucily  to  his  Senior,  or  speak  to  him  with 
his  hat  on. 

"7.  No  Freshman  shall  ask  his  Senior  an  impertinent  question. 

"8.  Freshmen  are  to  take^  notice  that  a  Senior  Sophister  can  take  a 
Freshman  from  a  Sophimore,  a  Middle  Batcelour  from  a  Junior  Sophister, 
a  Master  from  a  Senior  Sophister,  and  a  Fellow  from  a  Master. 

"9.  Freshmen  are  to  find  the  rest  of  the  Scholars  with  bats,  balls,  and 
foot  balls. 

"10.  Freshmen  must  pay  three  shillings  a  piece  to  the  Butler  to  have 
there  names  set  up  in  the  Buttery. 

"11.  No  Freshman  shall  loiter  by  the  (way)  when  he  is  sent  of  an  er- 
rand, but  shall  make  hast  and  give  a  direct  answer  when  he  is  asked  who  he 
is  going  (for).  No  Freshman  shall  use  lying  or  equivocation  to  escape  going 
of  an  errand. 

"12.  No  Freshman  shall  tell  who  (he)  is  going  (for)  except  he  be 
asked,  nor  for  what  except  he  be  asked  by  a  Fellow. 

"13.  No  Freshman  shall  go  away  when  he  haith  been  sent  of  an  errand 
before  he  be  dismissed,  which  may  be  understood  by  saying,  it  is  well,  I  thank 
you,  you  may  go,  or  the  like. 

"14.  When  a  Freshman  knocks  at  his  Seniors  door  he  shall  tell  (his) 
name  if  asked  who. 

"15.  When  anybody  knocks  at  a  Freshmans  door,  he  shall  not  aske  who 
is  there,  but  shall  immediately  open  the  door. 

"16.  No  Freshman  shall  lean  at  prayrs  but  shall  stand  upright. 

17.  No  Freshman  shall  call  his  classmate  by  the  name  of  Freshman. 

18.  No  Freshman  shall  call  up  or  down  to  or  from  his  Seniors  chamber 
or  his  own. 

"19.  No  Freshman  shall  call  or  throw  anything  across  the  College  yard. 

"20.  No  Freshman  shall  mingo  against  the  College  wall,  nor  go  into 
the  Fellows  cus  John. 

"21.  Freshmen  may  ware  there  hats  at  dinner  and  supper,  except  when 
they  go  to  receive  there  Commons  of  bread  and  bear. 

"22.  Freshmen  are  so  to  carry  themselves  to  there  Seniors  in  all  respects 
so  as  to  be  in  no  wise  saucy  to  them,  and  who  soever  of  the  Freshmen  shall 
brake  any  of  these  customs  shall  be  severely  punished." 


STATEMENT  FROM  COMMITTEE 

ON  FRATERNITIES 

The  Committee  on  Fraternities  of  the  Higher  Education  Association 
desire  to  make  a  prehminary  statement  of  purposes.  We  wish  to  be  of  service 
by  carefully  analyzing  and  presenting  to  those  interested  the  conditions  aflFect- 
ing  student  life. 

Our  work  and  interest  fall  naturally  under  subdivision  III  of  Section  A 
of  the  objects  and  purposes  for  which  the  Higher  Education  Association  was 
incorporated.  This  paragraph  is  headed  "In  the  Department  of  the  Student 
Life,"  and  has  for  its  object  the  betterment  of  the  college  community  life 
and  of  the  college  home  life,  whether  in  the  fraternity  home,  the  college 
dormitory  or  the  local  boarding  house.  This  Committee  will  consider  matters 
relating  to  college  dormitories  and  boarding  houses  as  affecting  or  being 
affected  by  the  fraternity  houses  or  social  systems  of  the  colleges.  In  this 
connection  it  is  proposed  to  study  questions  concerning  the  large  number  of 
students  who  are  not  members  of  a  fraternity  or  society,  at  the  same  time 
keeping  in  mind  that  our  main  work  is  in  relation  to  fraternities  and  the  or- 
ganized social  life  of  the  undergraduates. 

It  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  members  of  this  Committee 
do  not  officially  represent  their  respective  fraternities  in  any  way.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  none  of  the  fraternities  has  officially  recognized,  nor  has  been 
asked  to  recognize,  the  Higher  Education  Association  or  this  Committee. 
Most  of  the  members  of  the  committee  however  happen  to  occupy  official 
positions  in  their  fraternities,  and  all  were  selected  with  the  view  of  securing 
the  services  of  those  who  had  given  much  of  their  time  and  interest  to  active 
fraternity  work. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  include  in  the  Committee  a  member  of 
every  fraternity  or  even  of  every  important  fraternity,  for  such  a  Committee 
would  be  unwieldly  in  size,  and  the  members  would  be  apt  in  the  Committee's 
work  to  take  an  active  interest  in  their  own  fraternities  rather  than  in  matters 
affecting  the  fraternity  system  as  a  whole.  While  it  has  been  thought  best 
to  keep  the  Committee  relatively  small,  yet  its  membership  has  been  selected 
from  fraternities  of  the  representative  types,  such  as  those  chiefly  of  Eastern 
origin  and  those  of  the  West;  those  having  a  large  membership  with  many 
chapters  and  those  having  a  small  membership  with  few  chapters. 

Believing  in  the  fraternity  system  for  our  American  colleges  and  regard- 
ing its  great  growth  and  development  as  fully  justified  we  are  nevertheless  not 
unaware  of  its  defects.  Our  aim  will  be  carefully  and  impartially  to  investi- 
gate the  fraternity  system  as  it  exists.    Where  fraternity  conditions  seem  to 
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tend  to  the  detriment  of  the  best  interests  of  the  students  or  the  college,  we 
shall  feel  free  to  criticise  the  fraternity  system  itself  as  well  as  any  particular 
feature  or  organization.  Under  the  head  of  the  student  life  department  we 
intend  to  consider  questions  relating  to  students  in  our  colleges  without  regard 
to  fraternity  membership,  and  hope  that  as  a  result  we  may  be  able  to  make 
some  useful  suggestions. 

We  propose  to  collect  material  from  all  available  sources,  and  we  are 
assured  of  the  co-operation  of  several  other  college  organizations  already  in- 
terested in  undergraduate  conditions,  having  received  several  definite  requests 
that  certain  problems  be  considered,  and  we  welcome  all  suggestions. 

In  the  January  issue  of  The  American  College  we  hope  to  have  an 
article  relating  to  fraternities  in  general.  From  time  to  time  we  shall  publish 
the  results  of  our  investigations  and  we  hope  that  our  eflForts  may  be  of  some 
service  not  only  to  the  various  fraternities  but  to  the  undergraduates  them- 
selves and  to  that  end  we  invite  the  co-operation  and  interest  of  the  students, 
officers  and  instructors  of  our  universities  and  colleges. 

James  Anderson  Hawes, 

Chairman. 
O.  H.  Cheney, 
Erastus  M.  Cravath, 
William  R.  Dorman, 
Wilson  L.  Fairbanks, 
Charles  R.  Ganter, 
Robert  L.  Luce, 

Committee. 
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EDITORIALS 

i 

INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE  IN 
HIGHER  EDUCATION 


The  local  character  of  the  earlier  colleges  is 

illustrated  by  the  following  extract  from  the 

laws  of  Harvard  which  were  in  force  until 

about  130  years  after  her  founding: 

**Those  scholars  who  live  within  ten  miles  of 
the  college,  may  have  four  days  in  a  month  to  visit  their  friends.  Those 
who  live  from  ten  to  twenty  miles,  may  have  leave  for  the  purpose  aforesaid, 
once  a  quarter,  not  to  exceed  ten  days  each  time;  those  who  live  fifty  miles 
and  upwards  may  have  leave  for  like  purpose  twice  a  year,  not  to  exceed 
twenty-one  days  each  time,  unless  a  longer  time  should,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  President  and  their  respective  tutors  be  thought  necessary.  Provided 
nevertheless,  no  undergraduate  in  ordinary  cases,  shall  have  leave  to  be 
absent  so  as  to  omit  his  declamation  or  analysis." 

In  this  respect  Harvard  was  merely  the  reflex  of  the  social  and  economic 

conditons  which  prevailed  in  early  periods  throughout  the  colonies.  There 
were  then  fewer  public  and  open  roads  in  New  England  than  there  are  now 
steam  and  trolley  lines.  Communication  was  principally  by  water  or  by  wood 
paths  which  were  closed  by  fences  and  bars  at  the  boundaries  of  the  scattered 
farms.  The  first  and  for  a  long  time  the  only  carriage  or  chaise  in  Connecti- 
cut was  a  matter  for  historic  mention  and  it  set  its  owner  apart  as  a  marked 
man,  like  the  owner  of  an  aeroplane  to-day.  Under  such  conditions  inter- 
state commerce  was  a  negligible  quantity.  Even  when  the  United  States 
Constitution  was  adopted  in  1789  most  people  would  have  thought  of  inter- 
state commerce  as  too  trivial  a  matter  to  deserve  notice.  Barely  twelve  words 
are  devoted  to  it  in  the  Constitution  (Art.  i,  Sect.  8)  as  follows: 

"The  Congress  shall  have  power : 

3.  To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several 
states,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes." 

Upon  this  slight  foundation  Congress  by  legislation  and  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  by  judicial  and  political  construction  have  built  up  one 
of  the  most  important  and  far  reaching  powers  of  the  national  government. 
Its  present  wide  application  is  largely  a  matter,  not  of  precise  definition  in 
the  Constitution  or  statutes,  but  rather  of  judicial  construction  as  to  what 
was  the  intent  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  when  they  reserved  certain 
rights  to  the  United  States  as  against  the  particular  states.     There  is  no 
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provision  •  in  the  United  States  Constitution  as  to  interstate  commerce  in 
higher  education,  but  ethically  and  educationally  the  subject  has  many  things 
in  common  with  ordinary  interstate  commerce.  The  statistics  given  in  the 
article  of  Professor  Tombo  in  the  November  number  of  The  American 
College  upon  the  geographical  distribution  of  college  and  university  students 
startles  us  into  a  realization  of  how  the  narrowness  of  the  field  of  the  colonial 
college  has  developed  into  the  widest  kind  of  interstate  commerce  in  present 
day  higher  education.  The  high  school  authorities  do  not  know  to  what 
states  their  graduates  will  go  to  complete  their  higher  education,  nor  do  the 
college  and  university  authorities  know  from  what  states  imdergraduates 
will  come  to  pursue  the  courses  which  they  lay  down  in  their  catalogs. 

This  constant  interchange  of  students  makes  the  American  college  seem 
the  greatest  and  best  unit  upon  which  to  build  future  improvements  in  our 
system  of  higher  education,  and  it  shows  that  it  is  a  crime  against  the  country 
to  cripple  rather  than  to  build  up  the  college.  In  the  law  interstate  commerce 
has  been  extended  so  as  to  merge  certain  rights  of  the  people  of  the  several 
states  in  the  rights  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  So  in  our  higher 
education  we  should  be  constantly  learning  to  apply  a  sort  of  ethical  or  moral 
interstate  commerce  rule  to  our  great  universities  and  colleges.  As  the 
people  of  the  several  states  have  willingly  conceded  certain  interstate  com- 
merce rights  to  the  United  States  for  the  good  of  the  people  as  a  whole,  so 
we  must  come  to  look  upon  the  American  college  as  greater  than  our  own 
Alma  Mater,  and  thus  allow  our  patriotism  for  the  cause  of  higher  education 
as  a  whole  to  grow  to  dimensions  which  we  have  not  heretofore  conceived  of. 
To  foreigners,  especially  those  of  Europe,  the  extent  and  manner  of  our 
interstate  commerce  is  a  matter  of  constant  wonderment.  They  appreciate 
its  power  as  we  cannot,  for  we  have  never  known  anything  different.  To  us 
it  is  largely  a  matter  of  course,  altho  it  is  provocative  of  much  sober 
thought.  So  the  notion  of  interstate  commerce  in  higher  education  will  have 
a  sobering  as  well  as  an  enlarging  effect  upon  our  view  of  the  problems 
which  confront  us  in  our  colleges  and  universities. 

But  far  more  important  is  the  fact  that  this  interstate  commerce  in 
higher  education  brings  about  a  constant  transfusion  of  the  country's  life 
blood  of  future  citizens.  The  product  of  the  college  and  university  is  citizens 
and  problem  solvers.  It  makes  no  difference  how  well  or  how  poorly  the 
institution  does  its  work  upon  its  student  material ;  the  fact  remains  that  ever 
and  always  the  college  product  is  citizens.  A  virile  young  man  from  the  West 
may  go  through  college  in  the  East  and  return  to  his  Western  home  not  a 
strong  and  cultured  citizen  and  problem  solver,  but  diseased  and  debilitated 
in  body,  mind  and  soul.  Twenty  years  ago  it  was  said,  probably  calumniously, 
that  there  were  seventeen  graduates  of  a  certain  Eastern  university  driving 
horse  cars  in  Duluth.     Even  if  there  were  only  one  so  engaged  it  should 
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have  caused  immediate  action  on  behalf  of  the  university  authorities  to  dis- 
cover why  one  of  its  graduates  was  in  a  vocation  so  unusual  for  a  college 
alumnus;  and  whether  there  was  anything  about  the  college  course  which 
tended  to  develop  horse  car  drivers  rather  than  problem  solvers ;  and  whether 
anything  should  be  done  to  prevent  such  a  tendency  in  the  future;  and 
especially  whether  the  rich  and  influential  university  had  fully  and  fairly 
performed  its  interstate  obligations  to  the  state  of  Minnesota  and  the  city 
of  Duluth. 

In  this  light,  the  American  college  takes  on  a  new  significance  for  us. 
Professor  Tombo's  statistics  demonstrate  that  the  older,  richer  and  larger 
institutions  are  preeminently  representative  of  the  American  college;  that 
in  many  instances  their  field  is  the  country  far  more  than  their  native  state; 
that  each  year  their  responsibilities  to  the  nation  at  large  increase;  that 
conditions  which  were  mostly  confined  to  a  few  Eastern  institutions  are  now 
becoming  universal  wherever  a  college  or  university  is  believed  to  be  offer- 
ing unusual  educational  facilities  of  any  kind.  It  will  aid  in  the  solving  of 
the  problems  which  now  confront  the  American  college  if  the  American 
public  begins  to  apply  to  the  largest,  richest  and  strongest  of  our  colleges  and 
universities,  but  in  a  modified  way,  the  rules  of  action  which  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  has  laid  down  as  governing  interstate  commerce  cor- 
porations. The  application  must  be  made  educationally,  morally  and  ethically, 
but  it  will  be  well  if  when  we  think  of  the  interstate  duties  and  liabilities  of 
certain  transportation  and  other  business  corporations,  we  also  apply  as  strict 
a  rule  to  our  colleges  in  their  interstate  educational  relations. 


One  of  the  most  marked  and  gratifying  evidences  of 
FRATERNITY  the  changed  point  of  view  which  has  come  to  all  fraternities 
HONOR  as  they  have  grown  in  strength  and  prosperity  is  the  higher 

sense  of  honor  which  to-day  distinguishes  them  all.  Within 
the  memory  of  many  of  us  the  chief  characteristics  of  the.  Greek-letter 
fraternity  were  a  bitter  rivalry  and  a  mistaken  enterprise  which  set  as  its 
highest  achievement  the  theft  of  a  rival  fraternity's  ritual  or  other  secret 
matter.  The  natural  result  of  this  was  a  system  of  reprisals  and  a  resort  to 
methods  which  seem  almost  incredible  to  the  modern  day  Greek.  As  the 
schoolboy  character  of  these  organizations  gave  place  to  a  more  settled  ap- 
preciation of  the  really  important  factors  in  fraternity  life,  this  higher  sense 
of  honor  ensued,  along  with  the  growing  conviction  that  the  secret  feature 
of  fraternities  was  of  very  small  importance  in  comparison  with  the  good- 
fellowship,  the  mutual  help,  the  training  in  manly  qualities  and  the  incentive 
to  worthy  emulation. 

It  is  not  so  many  years  ago  that  no  discredit  was  attached  to  the  so- 
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called  "lifting"  practice  by  which  a  fraternity  would  initiate  a  member  of 
a  rival  fraternity.  To-day  a  fraternity  which  will  receive  a  renegade  from 
another  fraternity  and  a  man  who  will  violate  his  solemn  vows  to  one 
fraternity  for  the  sake  of  joining  another  are  alike  discredited  in  the  eyes  of 
all  right-thinking  fraternity  men.  In  most  colleges  even  a  pledge  to  join  a 
certain  fraternity  is  regarded  as  binding  by  the  other  fraternities,  altho 
this  Fall  this  obligation  was  flagrantly  disregarded  by  the  chapters  of  two 
fraternities  in  one  of  our  Western  colleges,  but  the  pledged  man  himself 
could  not  be  swerved  from  the  honorable  course. 

In  some  of  the  older  Eastern  colleges  the  fraternities  have  carried  the 
community  and  cooperative  relations  to  a  very  high  point  of  perfection,  and 
the  rules  they  have  adopted  for  their  own  government  are  remarkable  evi- 
dences of  the  high  sense  of  honor  obtaining  among  fraternity  men  in  these 
days.  These  rules,  adopted  voluntarily  by  the  fraternities  without  any  com- 
pulsion from  the  college  authorities,  show  how  blind  the  authorities  of  many 
institutions  are  in  not  availing  themselves  to  a  greater  extent  of  the  self- 
governing  abilities  which  are  only  latent  in  every  student  body.  It  seems  that 
where  the  restrictions  have  been  imposed  upon  the  fraternities  by  the  college 
faculty  they  are  least  successful,  but  that  where  they  are  the  voluntary  action 
of  the  fraternities  they  are  rigidly  observed  by  all  the  contracting  parties 
and  they  work  not  only  for  the  cleaner  and  more  wholesome  life  of  the 
fraternities  themselves  but  are  a  benefit  to  the  entire  student  body  and  the 
general  college  life. 

In  this  connection  we  have  been  impressed  by  the  rules  adopted  at 
Amherst  College  by  the  fraternities  last  May  for  their  government  during 
this  Fall's  rushing  season.  The  fraternities  represented  at  Amherst  which 
were  all  parties  to  this  agreement  are:  Alpha  Delta  Phi,  Psi  Upsilon,  Beta 
Theta  Pi,  Chi  Psi,  Phi  Delta  Theta,  Phi  Kappa  Psi,  D.  K.  E.,  Sigma  Delta 
Rho,  Phi  Gamma  Delta,  Chi  Phi,  Kappa  Theta,  Theta  Delta  Chi,  Delta 
Upsilon. 

Alumni  who  have  been  at  Amherst  during  the  rushing  season  assure  us 
that  they  have  been  astonished  at  the  punctilious  way  in  which  the  spirit  as 
well  as  the  letter  of  these  rules  are  observed,  and  that  it  has  often  been  a 
rebuke  to  the  older  men,  acquainted  only  with  former  conditions,  to  note  how 
carefully  the  undergraduates  observed  the  rules  which  they  had  voluntarily 
assumed.  Nor  is  the  court  provided  for  by  these  rules  a  mere  matter  of 
form.  It  would  be  a  very  disastrous  thing  for  any  fraternity  at  Amherst 
to  be  haled  before  this  tribunal  and  found  guilty  of  dishonorable  or  unfair 
practices.    We  reproduce  these  rules  in  full. 

We,  the  undersigned,  representatives  of  the  thirteen  fraternities  in  Am- 
herst, have  drawn  up  the  following  resolutions  to  govern  the  rushing  of  new 
men. 
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1.  Resolved,  that  we  will  neither  offer  to  pledge  nor  pledge  any  prospec- 
tive member  of  Amherst  College  until  he  enters  college  in  the  fall  (1.  e.  until 
he  arrives  here  in  Amherst)  and  further  that  we  will  carry  on  no  systematized 
meeting  of  cars  and  trains  until  next  fall. 

2.  Resolved,  that  we  make  no  appointments  or  pledges  with  prospective 
members  of  Amherst  college  before  they  leave  trains  upon  their  arrival  in 
Amherst,  or  before  they  get  off  the  electric  cars  at  the  corner  of  Northampton 
Road  and  Pleasant  St.,  or  at  the  Amherst  House. 

3.  Resolved,  that  we  countenance  no  ungentlemanly  conduct  in  meeting 
new  men  upon  their  arrival  and  that  we  put  no  hindrance  in  the  way  of  men 
having  a  chance  to  make  appointments  with  all  fraternities.  This  shall  be 
particularly  true  as  regards  making  appointments  by  telephone. 

4.  Resolved,  that  no  more  than  three  representatives  of  any  fraternity 
shall  be  present  at  any  train  arrival  nor  more  than  two  at  any  arrival  of 
electric  cars.  In  the  latter  case  one  shall  be  stationed  at  the  corner  of  North- 
ampton Road  and  Pleasant  St.,  and  the  other  at  the  Amherst  terminal.  There 
shall  be  no  boarding  of  cars  for  the  purpose  of  making  appointments. 

5.  Resolved,  that  we  observe  the  strictest  punctuality  in  regard  to  ap- 
pointments made  with  men  by  other  fraternities. 

6.  Resolved,  that  by  no  statement,  allusion  or  gesture  will  we  cast  any 
slur  upon  the  members,  the  spirit  or  position  of  any  other  fraternity. 

7.  Resolved,  that  we  make  no  statement  to  new  men  regarding  the 
number  of  men  usually  pledged  by  any  other  fraternity  or  in  any  way  give 
the  impression  that  the  delegation  of  any  other  fraternity  is  full. 

8.  Resolved,  that  any  fraternity  has  the  right  to  ask  a  new  man  to 
promise  that  he  will  pledge  nowhere  else  without  fifst  personally  informing 
the  fraternity  holding  the  promise  of  his  intention  to  pledge  elsewhere,  and 
that  this  shall  constitute  a  pledge-off.  And  further  that  we  agree  not  to 
violate  the  pledge-off  of  any  fraternity  nor  in  any  way  weaken  the  conditions 
above  mentioned. 

9.  Resolved,  that  we  furnish  no  transportation  except  by  electric  cars 
for  new  men  between  appointments  or  to  and  from  stations. 

10.  Resolved,  that  each  fraternity  upon  pledging  a  man  shall  furnish 
him  with  a  button  to  be  worn  throughout  the  rushing  season,  and  shall  im- 
mediately inform  each  fraternity  with  which  he  has  an  appointment. 

11.  Resolved,  that  no  fraternity  shall  countenance  any  impostors  during 
the  rushing  season. 

12.  Resolved,  that  we  shall  introduce  all  alumni  to  new  men  as  alumni. 

13.  Resolved,  that  these  regulations  continue  in  force  from  the  time  of 
their  ratification  until  the  Sunday  after  the  opening  of  college. 

14.  Resolved,  that  a  committee  of  one  man  from  each  fraternity  be 
appointed  to  hear  and  pass  upon  any  infraction  of  the  foregoing  rules.  That 
when  a  case  is  hearing,  the  fraternity  charged  with  the  infraction  and  the 
fraternity  preferring  the  charge  shall  be  given  a  full  and  impartial  hearing. 
That  when  the  committee  passes  upon  the  evidence,  the  representatives  of 
the  fraternity  charged  and  the  fraternity  preferring  the  charge  be  excluded 
from  the  session.    That  the  committee  having  decided  upon  the  guilt  of  any 
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fraternity  by  a  two  thirds  vote,  have  the  power  to  censure  publically  the 
oflFending  fraternity. 

15.  Resolved,  that  a  copy  of  the  above  regulations  be  inserted  in  the 
Christian  Association  handbook. 

16.  Resolved,  that  each  of  the  fraternities  represented  by  the  under- 
signed agrees  to  abide  by  these  rules. 


At  its  sixth  general  convention,  held  in  Chicago  on  February  9th  to  nth, 
1909,  The  National  Religious  Education  Association  passed  the  following 
resolutions : 

Whereas,  this  is  the  first  national  meeting  of  any  educational  association 
where  the  question  of  the  college  fraternity  has  had  a  prominent  and  con- 
spicuous place  in  its  deliberations;  and 

Whereas,  there  are  gathered  here  the  representatives  of  seventeen  of  the 
great  national  fraternities:  and 

Whereas,  there  are  many  phases  of  fraternity  economics  which  we  be- 
lieve are  of  a  kindred  character  in  all  the  Greek  letter  fraternities  and  could 
be  adjusted  by,  well  defined  principles  applicable  to  all;  there  fore  be  it 

Resolved,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  national  conference  that  a  Pan- 
Hellenic  union  of  all  Greek  letter  fraternities  is  expedient  and  advisable ;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  steps  should  be  taken  at  once  to  bring  about  such  a  union, 
and  that  the  organization  under  whose  auspices  this  gathering  is  assembled, 
shall  be  requested  to  take  such  action  as  may  be  deemed  advisable  to  accom- 
plish such  a  result. 

Dr.  W.  H.  P.  Faunce,  President  of  Brown  University,  was  made  the 
chairman  of  this  committee.  He  has  called  a  meeting  for  November  27,  in 
New  York  City.  We  announced  an  article  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Faunce  for 
this  number  of  The  American  College,  but  he  suggests  that  he  can  better 
treat  the  subject  of  the  fraternities  after  the  holding  of  this  meeting. 


There  has  always  been  a  widespread  feeling  among  college  authorities 
and  alumni  that  no  one  but  a  college  professor  could  understand  the  intri- 
cate problems  of  the  institution  and  that  the  college  executives  and  adminis- 
trators must  come  up  from  the  ranks.  This  is  quite  true  as  to  the  technical 
and  pedagogical  sides,  but  not  as  to  the  executive  and  administrative  sides. 
Nor  is  it  true  in  business,  altho  it  is  in  the  professions. 

We  have  just  had  two  important  examples  of  this  in  the  railroad  world. 
The  most  striking  figure  in  recent  railroad  history  was  Edward  H.  Harriman, 
who  spent  his  early  and  middle  life  in  Wall  Street  and  as  a  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  member.     His  constructive  genius  enabled  him  to  acquire 
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the  directing  power  over  more  lines  of  railroads  than  any  other  man,  but  he 
did  not  come  up  from  the  ranks.  He  used  the  technical  skill  of  other  men, 
but  the  constructive  genius  was  his  own.  And  now  his  mantle  has  fallen  upon 
another  outside  the  ranks,  a  lawyer,  Robert  S.  Lovett,  who,  like  so  many  other 
men  who  are  now  prominent  in  the  legal  and  other  professions,  was  not  a  col- 
lege graduate,  but  received  his  education  at  the  Houston,  Texas,  High  School. 
He  has  always  been  a  railroad  lawyer,  but  is  able  to  succeed  to  Mr.  Harri- 
man's  position  without  any  direct  technical  knowledge  of  railroading  and 
without  coming  up  from  the  ranks.  This  should  be  a  lesson  to  our  colleges 
and  should  show  them  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  their  executives  or  admin- 
istrators to  come  up  from  the  ranks,  but  that  there  is  an  innate  ability  to 
handle  men  and  a  power  to  devise  and  carry  on  great  movements  which  lie 
entirely  outside  of  the  technical  field. 


The  American  College  believes  in  the  American  college  as  it  is,  except 
as  to  its  methods.  It  believes  thoroughly  in  the  possibilities  and  latent  powers 
of  the  college,  in  its  great  future,  in  the  devotion  and  earnestness  of  its 
officers  and  teachers.  It  is  optimistic  rather  than  pessimistic.  It  believes 
that  the  giant  is  waking  to  its  duties  as  well  as  to  its  powers.  It  will  encour- 
age and  hearten  us  for  the  next  great  struggle  if  we  can  see  how  far  we 
have  progressed  upon  our  road.  The  American  College  would  picture  the 
college  as  it  is,  but  also  as  it  was.  To  this  end  it  will  from  time  to  time 
publish  the  early  laws  of  the  older  institutions  and  otherwise  give  authentic 
reproductions  of  earlier  conditions.  In  the  present  number  is  presented  a 
view  of  the  Middle  West  college  of  thirty  years  ago  by  Prof.  Upham,  whose 
"Old  Miami,  the  Yale  of  the  Early  West,"  was  reviewed  in  the  November 
number.  Prof.  Upham  has  put  his  recollections  in  the  form  of  a  story,  but 
he  assures  us  the  characters  are  all  drawn  from  life  and  are  historically  true 
and  that  the  story  is  strictly  founded  upon  fact.  Possibly  the  article  will 
give  a  new  meaning  to  the  old  term  "Jerkwater  College."  These  colleges 
were  crude,  but  they  were  immensely  better  educationally  than  any  other 
"schooling*'  then  available ;  they  were  poor  in  purse  and  often  in  curriculum, 
but  alive  to  their  duties  to  their  students  as  individuals.  At  least  their  methods 
were  not  machine  methods,  nor  were  their  products  machine  made. 


An  early  number  of  The  American  College  will  be  devoted  to  the 
religious  life  and  conditions  of  the  colleges  wherein  there  have  been  the  most 
startling  changes  during  the  past  forty  years.  Progression  in  the  curriculum 
of  the  college  is  natural  and  to  be  expected,  but  certainly  it  ought  not  to  have 
been  accompanied  by  retrogression  in  religious  interests.    Yet  this  was  inevi- 
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table  when  the  college  turned  all  its  attention  to  the  curriculum  and  deliber- 
ately abandoned  all  interest  in  the  college  home,  which,  as  elsewhere,  is  the 
seat  of  religious  life.  Admittedly  there  has  been  a  distinct  decrease  in 
religious  interest  in  church  circles  and  in  the  general  community,  but  possi- 
bly nowhere  has  it  been  so  marked  as  in  the  colleges.  The  American 
College  will  welcome  any  articles  upon  the  religious  phases  of  college  life. 
It  will  open  its  columns  freely  to  an  intelligent  and  wide  discussion  of  this 
whole  subject. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  the  fraternity  question  which  should  not  be  over- 
looked. The  fraternity  is  preeminently  a  phase  of  the  college  home  and  is 
to  be  judged  from  the  standpoint  of  the  home.  It  is  not  fair  to  judge  it  en- 
tirely from  the  standpoint  of  the  curriculum.  The  home  should  have  a  good 
effect  upon  the  school  boy,  but  we  do  not  judge  the  home  and  its  effects 
merely  by  the  standing  of  its  sons  in  their  classes  in  the  day  school.  As  the 
colleges  have  largely  abandoned  their  college  home  functions  to  the  fraterni- 
ties it  is  only  fair  that  these  latter  should  be  judged  by  a  fair  standard  as  well 
as  held  to  a  rigid  accountability  for  the  home  conditions  prevailing  in  their 
houses.  In  a  later  number  The  American  College  will  discuss  the  stand- 
ards by  which  it  is  fair  to  judge  the  fraternity  house  and  its  work  upon  its 
inmates.  At  present  it  merely  asks  its  readers  to  reserve  their  final  decision 
upon  this  important  question  until  all  sides  can  be  heard. 


Mr.  Birdseye's  article  upon  Analyzing  the  College  Business  in  the 
November  number  of  The  American  College  has  attracted  wide  attention. 
It  has  been  submitted  to  a  number  of  well  known  certified  public  accountants 
who  are  recognized  authorities  in  cost  accounting,  and  has  been  approved 
by  all  of  them.  Letters  from  three  such  sources  are  published  in  the  College 
Forum  of  the  present  number.  Each  of  these  letters  shows  that  the  proposed 
analysis,  conduct  and  cost  system  of  analyzing  and  operating  the  business  of 
the  college  is  perfectly  feasible,  altho,  of  course  not  simple  nor  easily 
worked  out.  We  suggest  that  our  readers  who  are  directly  interested  in  the 
college  administration  read  these  letters  with  great  care  and  give  them  the 
weight  to  which  their  authorship  entitles  them. 


THE  COLLEGE 
FORUM 


THE  AMERICAN  COLLEGE  aims  to  present  in  this  department 
the  beat  thoughta  on  the  problema  of  our  coUegea.  a  f  ranK  and  open  dia- 
cuaaion  of  them  and  any  elaboration  of  or  difference  from  viewa  ex- 
preaaed  editorially  or  in  genera!  articles.  Contributiona  for  thia  depart- 
ment w^ill  be  gratefully  received. 


POGSON,  PELOUBET  &  CO., 
Public  Accountants^  New  York 
City. 

We  have  read  "with  a  great  deal  of 
interest  the  article  on  Analyzing 
the  College  Business  dealing  with 
the  possibility  of  having  a  statis- 
tical system  showing  the  progressive 
educational  results  of  the  College  in  its 
business  of  Education. 

As  is  well  known,  and  as  you  have 
clearly  shown  in  your  article.  Cost  Ac- 
counts or  a  Statistical  System  of  the 
operation  and  production  of  a  company 
generating  electricity  can  be  kept;  the 
measure  or  units  of  production  of  elec- 
trical force,  which  is  unseen  and  the 
nature  of  which  is  unknown,  having 
been  evolved  and  supplied  by  electrical 
technical  experts.  In  like  manner  if 
the  college  experts  evolve  and  agree 
upon  units  or  measurements  of  the  pro- 
gressive educational  results  of  the  col- 
leges somewhat  along  the  lines  suggest- 
ed in  your  article  we  see  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  feasibility  of  installing  a 
satisfactory  and  useful  statistical  sys- 
tem which  would  show  in  detail  and  in 
total  the  progressive  improvement 
made  by  the  college  on  the  student. 

W.  H.  CARRUTH, 

University  of  Kansas. 

I  have  not  seen  Professor  Arner's 
monograph,  but  assuming  that  your 
quotation  (The  American  College,  I, 
^»  P-  13)  IS  correct,  I  venture  to  say 
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that  Professor  Arner  is  much  to  blame 
in  the  matter,  tho  not  in  the  respect 
for  which  Mr.  Bolce  criticizes  him.  He 
begins  with  the  proposition:  "The  in- 
stinctive horror  of  incest  is  a  myth, 
etc."  This  is  the  leading  and  catching 
phrase  of  that  paragraph,  and  it  is  so 
worded  as  to  leave  with  the  hasty  read- 
er the  impression  which  Mr.  Bolce  ac- 
quired. The  natural  stress  of  the  phrase 
lies  on  "horror,"— "the  horror  of  in- 
cest is  a  myth,"  it  seems  to  say,  altho 
the  following  phrases  show  that  this  is 
not  Professor  Arner's  meaning.  He 
means  to  say :  The  horror  of  incest  is 
not  a  primary  instinct.  But  he  makes 
the  mistake  of  using  an  adjective  as 
practically  the  subject  of  his  affirma- 
tion. Moreover  the  lack  of  precision  in 
the  statement  is  not  at  all  helped  by 
saying  "myth,"  when  the  meaning  is, 
"unfounded."  To  turn  Professor 
Arner's  statement  into  a  better  one  of 
the  same  form:  The  notion  that  the 
horror  of  incest  is  instinctive  is  un- 
founded. 

But  would  it  not  be  well,  before  mak- 
ing a  statement  like  this  regarding  in- 
cest, to  declare  what  notions  are  really 
primitive  and  instinctive? 

CHARLES  H.  BAKER,  Assistant 
Treasurer  of  the  American  Agri- 
cultural Chemical  Co.,  New  York 
City. 

As  a  college  man  and  an  accountant 
I  have  read  with  very  great  interest  the 
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articles  in  your  magazine  in  regard  to 
the  accounting  of  the  college  as  a  busi- 
ness enterprise  and  not  simply  as  a 
trustee  of  funds  and  equipments. 

I  am  moved  to  ask  one  question 
which  seems  to  me  vital  and  which  is 
not  hinted  at,  so  far  as  I  can  judge, 
thus  far.  You  will  need  time  and 
patient  endeavor  to  secure  the  agree- 
ment of  pedagogues  and  college  ad- 
ministrators on  the  units  of  any  such 
system  as  is  proposed  but  as  such  units 
are  evidently  in  existence  and  only 
needing  definition  nothing  more  is  re- 
quired than  the  two  elements  named. 

But  when  your  units  are  established 
where  are  the  experts  to  be  found  who 
will  apply  those  units  and  adopt .  the 
system  of  accounting  to  the  varying 
conditions  of  different  institutions? 
Every  accountant  knows  that  a  good 
cost  system  may  be  made  worse  than 
useless,  a  source  of  confusion  and  dis- 
may, if  applied  without  discretion  and 
proper  instruction;  tho  once  in  work- 
ing order  it  is  simple  and  easily 
continued  by  employees  of  ordinary 
ability.  If  your  system  is  not  to  break 
down  before  it  begins  operations  this 
question  I  have  raised  must  have  its 
answer,  in  mind  at  least,  at  the  very 
start  Where  are  your  preparatory 
courses  and  the  men  with  the 
knorwledge  of  them  and  of  college  con- 
ditions which  will  make  the  "units" 
precede  the  "zeros"  instead  of  follow 
them? 

LYBRAND,  ROSS  BROS.  &  MONT- 
GOMERY, Certified  Public  Ac- 
countants, New  York  City. 

We  have  just  received  the  November 
number  of  The  American  College, 
which  we  have  looked  over  with  much 
interest.  The  article  of  Mr.  Birdseye's 
"Analyzing  the  College  Business"  is, 
in  our  opmion,  of  great  importance. 
Professional  accountants  have  for  some 
years  been  aware  of  the  deficiencies  in 
the  accounting  method  of  American 
colleges  but  very  little  has  been  done 
in  the  way  of  improvement. 

Your  agitation  of  the  subject  should 
arouse  an  interest  which  will  be  pro- 
ductive of  good  results.     In  this  con- 


nection it  is  not  out  of  place  to  mention 
that  in  1905  Mr.  Montgomery  of  this 
firm  in  his  book  on  "Auditing"  com- 
mented on  College  accounts  as  follows : 

"While  it  is  not  unusual  for  Col- 
leges to  have  professional  audits, 
there  is  a  wide  difference  in  the 
methods  adopted  of  stating  the  ac- 
counts and  there  is  a  vast  field  for 
improvement.  Most  of  the  Balance 
Sheets  and  Income  and  Expense 
Accounts  are  stated  in  such  an  in- 
volved way  that  it  is  hard  to  gather 
any  definite  information  as  to  the 
actual  results  of  the  'operations.'  In 
view  of  the  immense  sums  which  are 
contributed  annually  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  more  attention  is  not 
given  to  the  accounts  for  the  pur- 
pose, at  least,  of  showing  by  compar- 
isons and  proofs  that  there  has  been 
a  reasonable  return  from  the  'capital' 
employed." 

The  book  was  written  some  years  ago 
but  the  above  would  seem  to  be  of  equal 
truth  at  present. 

A.  LAWRENCE  LOWELL,  President 
Harvard  University.  Extracts 
from  Inauguration  Address 

A  large  college  ought  to  give  its 
students  a  wide  horizon,  and  it  fails 
therein  unless  it  mixes  them  together  so 
thoroughly  that  the  friendships  they 
form  are  based  on  natural  affinities 
rather  than  similarity  of  origin.  Now 
these  ties  are  formed  most  rapidly  at 
the  threshold  of  college  life,  and  the 
set  in  which  a  man  shall  move  is  main- 
ly determined  in  his  freshman  year.  It 
is  obviously  desirable  therefore  that  the 
freshman  should  be  thrown  together 
more  than  they  are  now. 

Moreover,  the  change  from  the  life 
of  school  to  that  of  college  is  too  abrupt 
at  the  present  day.  Taken  gradually 
liberty  is  a  powerful  stimulant;  but 
taken  suddenly  in  large  doses  it  is  liable 
to  act  as  an  intoxicant  or  an  opiate.  No 
doubt  every  boy  ought  to  learn  to  pad- 
dle his  own  canoe ;  but  we  do  not  begin 
the  process  by  tossing  him  into  a  canoe 
and  setting  him  adnft  in  deep  water 
with  a  caution  that  he  would  do  well  to 
look  for  the  paddle.    Many  a  well-in- 
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tentioned  youth  comes  to  college,  en- 
joys innocently  enough  the  pleasures  of 
freedom  for  a  season,  but  released  from 
the  discipline  to  which  he  has  been  ac- 
customed and  looking  on  the  examina- 
tions as  remote,  falls  into  indolent  hab- 
its. Presently  he  finds  himself  on  pro- 
bation for  neglect  of  his  studies.  He 
has  become  submerged  and  has  a  hard, 
perhaps  unsuccessful,  struggle  to  get 
his  head  above  water.  Of  late  years 
we  have  improved  the  diligence  of 
freshmen  by  frequent  tests;  but  this 
alone  is  not  enough.  In  his  luminous 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  oration  delivered  here 
three  months  ago  President  Wilson 
dwelt  upon  the  chasm  that  has  opened 
between  college  studies  and  college  life. 
The  instructors  believe  that  the  object 
of  the  college  is  study,  many  students 
fancy  that  it  is  mainly  enjoyment,  and 
the  confusion  of  aims  breeds  irre- 
trievable waste  of  opportunity.  The 
undergraduate  should  be  led  to  feel 
from  the  moment  of  his  arrival  that 
college  life  is  a  serious  and  many-sided 
thing,  whereof  mental  discipline  is  a 
vital  part. 

It  would  seem  that  all  these  difficul- 
ties could  be  much  lessened  if  the  fresh- 
men were  brought  together  in  a  group 
of  dormitories  and  dining  halls  under 
the  comradeship  of  older  men  who  ap- 
preciated the  possibilities  of  college  life 
and  took  a  keen  interest  in  their  work 
and  their  pleasures.  Such  a  plan  would 
enable  us  also  to  recruit  our  students 
younger,  for  the  present  age  of  en- 
trance here  appears  to  be  due  less  to  the 
difficulty  of  preparing  for  the  examina- 
tion earlier  than  to  the  nature  of  the 
life  the  freshman  leads. 

The  university  touches  the  commun- 
ity at  many  points,  and  as  time  goes 
on  it  ought  to  serve  the  public  through 
ever  increasing  channels.  But  all  its 
activities  are  more  or  less  connected 
with,  and  most  of  them  are  based  upon, 
the  college.  It  is  there  that  the  char- 
acter ought  to  be  shaped,  that  aspira- 
tions ought  to  be  formed,  that  citizens 
ought  to  be  trained  and  scholarly  tastes 
implanted.  If  the  mass  of  undergrad- 
uates could  be  brought  to  respect,  nay, 
to  admire  intellectual  achievement  on 


the  part  of  their  comrades  in  at  all  the 
measure  that  they  do  athletic  victory; 
if  those  among  them  of  natural  ability 
could  be  led  to  put  forth  their  strength 
on  the  objects  which  the  college  is 
supposed  to  represent;  the  professional 
schools  would  find  their  tasks  lightened, 
and  their  success  enhanced.  A  greater 
solidarity  in  college,  more  earnestness 
of  purpose  and  intellectual  enthusiasm 
would  mean  much  for  our  nation.  It  is 
said  that  if  the  temperature  of  the 
ocean  were  raised  the  water  would  ex- 
pand until  the  floods  covered  the  dry 
land;  and  if  we  can  increase  the 
intellectual  ambition  of  college  students 
the  whole  face  of  our  country  will  be 
changed.  When  the  young  men  shall 
see  visions  the  dreams  of  old  men  will 
come  true. 

FREDERICK  A.  CLEVELAND,  Ph. 
D.,  C.  P.  A.yDirector  of  the  Bureau 
of  Municipal  Research,  New  York 
City;  Secretary  of  Committee  on 
Municipal  Accounts  and  Statistics 
of  National  Municipal  League. 

The  message  contained  in  the  article 
on  Analyzing  the  College  Business  is 
one  that  should  be  carried  to  every  ed- 
ucational institution  in  the  country. 
The  theory  underlying  the  article  is 
also  eminently  sound. 

What  I  have  to  suggest  in  the  way 
of  criticism,  and  I  understand  that  is 
what  you  are  asking  for,  has  reference 
to  two  points,  viz : 

1.  The  use  of  the  terms  "profit"  and 
"loss"  in  discussing  an  eleemosynary 
institution. 

2.  The  arrangement  of  the  matter  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  bring  out  more  de- 
finitely the  financial,  as  distinct  from 
the  operative  aspects  of  educational  in- 
stitutions. 

As  the  institution  is  not  organized 
for  profit  a  "profit  and  loss  account" 
has  no  place  in  the  categories  around 
which  information  is  to  be  collected. 
That  is  to  say,  the  purpose  of  accounts 
being  to  classify  information  with  re- 
spect to  an  enterprise  it  would  not  be 
good  accounting  to  have  a  classifica- 
tion in  which  neither  the  administrator 
nor   the   beneficiary   has   an   interest 
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What  really  happens  in  an  educational 
institution  is  that  the  net  financial  in- 
crement or  decrement  of  the  year  is 
added  to  or  subtracted  from  the  sur- 
plus or  deficit,  whereas  in  a  profit-shar- 
mg  enterprise  a  profit  and  loss  account 
is  interposed  between  the  operating  ac- 
counts and  the  surplus  or  deficit  ac- 
counts. That  which  takes  the  place  of 
the  profit  or  loss  of  the  period  in  an 
eleemosynary  institution  therefore  is 
the  "increase  or  decrease  in  the  surplus 
or  deficit  as  a  result  of  the  year's  opera- 
tion." 

It  occurs  to  me  therefore  that  some- 
thing should  be  said  which  more 
clearly  marks  this  distinction;  that  is, 
which  brings  out  the  fact  that  in  a 
profit-sharing  enterprise  there  are  real- 
ly four  general  classes  of  accounts,  viz : 

1.  Balance  sheet  accounts — ^assets 
and  liabilities. 

2.  Operation  accounts — revenue  and 
expenses. 

3.  Profit  and  loss  accounts — ^the  net 
revenue  or  net  expense  and  the  profits 
or  losses  that  are  incidental  or  acci- 
dental, but  not  directly  growing  out  of 
operation  coming  to  a  conclusion  of 
net  profit  or  loss. 

4.  The  surplus  and  deficit  accounts — 
coming  to  a  conclusion  of  net  increase 
or  decrease  for  a  fixed  period. 

Following  parallel  lines  the  accounts 
of  eleemosynary  institutions  are  of 
three  general  categories,  namely: 

1.  Balance  sheet  accounts — assets 
and  liabilities. 

2.  Operation  accounts  —  revenues 
and  expenses. 

3.  Surplus  or  deficit — ^including  all 
the  items  contained  in  3  and  4  above — 
coming  directly  to  the  conclusion  of  net 
increase  or  decrease.  In  addition  to 
these,  eleemosynary  and  municipal  in- 
stitutions must  keep  accounts  with 
funds  and  appropriations, — categories 
which  are  usually  absent  from  profit- 
sharing  institutions,  but  which  are 
made  necessary  owing  to  the  more 
strict  trusteeship  which  is  established 
and  the  more  limited  authority  which 
is  given  with  respect  to  expenditure  of 
money  and  the  incurring  of  liabilities. 

The  administrative  problems  pertain- 


ing to  each  of  these  classes  of  accounts 
are  essentially  different.  Those  pertain- 
ing to  assets  and  liabilities  have  to  do 
with  upkeep  and  the  protection  of  the 
properties  and  capital  of  the  institution 
from  impairment. 

The  administrative  problem  pertain- 
ing to  the  second  category — those  of 
operation — have  to  do  with  economy 
and  efficiency  of  administration  and 
with  the  making  of  provision  adequate 
for  meeting  the  expense  of  operation, 
and,  in  the  case  of  a  profit-sharing  en- 
terprise, to  provide  also  for  a  margin 
of  profit.  It  is  with  ri^spect  to  this 
category  of  accounts  that  all  of  the 
problems  of  administration  pertaining 
to  revenue  and  cost  keeping  are  devis- 
ed, installed  and  executed. 

To  the  profit-sharing  enterprise  the 
profit  and  loss  account  is  the  summary 
of  results  which  is  to  show  to  the 
proprietary  the  net  results  of  the  un- 
dertaking in  terms  of  profit  or  loss,  but 
do  not  include  relations  of  distribution 
and  residue. 

In  the  non-profit-sharing  enterprise 
the  summary  of  results  would  be  re- 
flected directly  in  the  surplus  or  deficit 
account,  an  analysis  of  which  would  be 
presented  under  this  general  title — ^the 
net  result  being  shown  as  one  of  the 
items  included  in  the  balance  sheet. 
That  is,  the  balance  sheet  including 
the  surplus  or  deficit  would  give  a 
financial  picture  of  the  enterprise  as 
of  a  particular  day  or  moment,  whereas 
the  analysis  of  the  surplus  or  deficit 
account,  which  would  be  separately 
shown  under  the  third  category  above 
described,  would  be  a  historical  or  bi- 
ographical picture  showing  how  the 
change  had  come  about  represented  by 
the  difference  in  financial  condition  as 
shown  by  two  balance  sheets,  one  rep- 
resenting the  beginning  and  the  other 
the  end  of  the  period. 

I  would  say  that  all  of  your  matter 
describing  the  use  of  cost  accounts 
would  apply  to  the  category  Operation 
Accounts.  There  are  two  classes  of  ac- 
counts however  which  you  do  not  men- 
tion that  are  very  largely  omitted  or 
neglected,  namely,  appropriation  ac- 
coimts  or  fund  accounts.    In  this  par- 
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ticular  and  eleemosynary  institution  is 
very  similar  to  a  municipality.  A  method 
of  approach  to  this  problem  has  been 
worked  out  in  the  new  accountings  sys- 
tem of  the  city  of  New  York  and  is  not 
only  described  in  general,  but  is  tech- 
nically treated  in  a  Manual  of  Account- 
ing and  Business  Procedure  for  the 
City  of  New  York  which  is  about  to  be 
issued  by  the  comptroller  under  that 
title,  and  which  doubtless  he  "would 
send  to  you  if  you  would  be  interested 
in  writing  to  him. 

ERNEST  FOX  NICHOLS,  President 
Dartmouth  College,  Extracts  from 
Inauguration  Address, 

In  only  one  phase  of  college  life  to- 
day may  a  student  other  than  shame- 
facedly show  a  full  measure  of  pleas- 
ureable  excitement,  and  that  is  in 
athletics.  What  might  not  happen  to 
him  who  threw  up  his  hat  and  cheered 
himself  hoarse  over  a  theorem  of  alge- 
bra, or  over  the  scholarly  achievements 
of  the  faculty!  Some  young  men  ap- 
pear to  have  grown  shy  and  to  feel  that 
a  show  of  enthusiasm  over  ideas  re- 
veals either  doubtful  breeding,  a  lack  of 
balance  or  small  experience  with  the 
world.  They  would  be  like  Solomon 
in  saying,  "there  is  no  new  thing  under 
the  sun,*'  and  profoundly  unlike  him  in 
everything  else — an  easy  apathy  to 
things  of  the  mind  and  spirit  so  often 
passes  for  poise  and  wisdom  with  the 
young. 

May  we  not  henceforth  live  our 
college  life  on  a  somewhat  higher  plane, 
where  real  simplicity,  naturalness  and 
downright  sincerity  replace  all  traces  of 
sophistication  and  wrong  ideals.  Let 
genuine  enthusiasm  find  freer  and  more 
fearless  expression,  that  we  may  be- 
come more  manly,  strong  and  free. 
Why  can't  some  college  men  stop  mas- 
querading in  an  assumed  mental  apathy 
and  be  spontaneously  honest. 

Some  who  have  sought  an  explana- 
tion of  this  slightly  altered  tone  in  col- 
lejg^e  life  blame  intercollegiate  athletics 
for  the  changed  conditions,  but  I  am 
not  able  to  find  the  cause  there,  and  be- 
lieve as  I  have  already  suggested  that 
it  lies  far  deeper  in  the  changed  condi- 


tions of  society  and  our  national  life. 
The  outcry  to  abolish  intercollegiate 
sports  is  rather  hard  to  explain.  Aside 
from  the  assumed  injury  done  to 
studious  habits  apparently  no  one  really 
objects  to  sports  kept  within  bounds. 
But  our  colleges  by  agreement  may  set 
the  bounds  wherever  they  choose. 
Where  then  is  the  real  reason  for  com- 
plaint? On  the  other  hand  intercol- 
legiate sports  do  more  to  unite  the 
whole  college  and  give  it  a  sense  of 
solidarity  than  any  other  undergraduate 
activity,  and  thus  serve  a  worthy  pur- 
pose. Moreover  the  lessors  of  sport 
are  lessons  of  life  and  it  is  the  moral 
worth  rather  than  the  physical  benefit 
of  athletics  which  we  can  ill  afford  to 
lose  from  student  life.  They  effective- 
ly teach  a  high  degree  of  self  control, 
concentrated  attention,  prompt  and  vig- 
orous action,  instant  and  unswerving 
obedience  to  orders  and  a  discipline  in 
accepting  without  protest  a  close  rul- 
ing, even  if  a  ^rong  one,  in  the  jg^ener- 
ous  belief  that  he  who  made  it  acted 
in  good  faith.  Sport  like  faith  knows 
no  court  of  appeal.  A  man's  moral 
fibre  comes  out  in  his  bearing  toward 
his  opponent  in  the  stress  of  play  and 
in  the  dignity  with  which  he  meets 
defeat  or  victory  at  the  end  of  the 
game.  By  gallant  conduct  toward  a 
victorious  adversary  a  bodily  defeat  be- 
comes a  personal  triumph.  It  is  only 
when  the  spirit  is  defeated  through  the 
body  that  upright  men  cry  shame!  I 
believe  one  of  the  severest  tests  of  a 
gentleman  to  be  his  ability  to  take  vic- 
tory or  defeat  with  equal  good  will  and 
courtesy  toward  those  against  whom 
he  has  bodily  contended.  Whether  "we 
get  all  that  we  might  out  of  our  col- 
lege sports  is  another  question,  but  year 
by  year  we  approach  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  higher  standards  of  a  true 
sportsmanship. 

The  problem  of  athletics  suggests 
another  problem  which  is  its  twin — 
What  shall  we  do  for  the  symmetrical 
development  of  those  who  do  not  train 
on  college  teams  but  who  need  physical 
training  far  more  than  athletes  do? 
Here  is  a  question  which  has  not  been 
successfully   met   and   one   which   de- 
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mands  immediate  and  wider  considera- 
tion than  it  has  yet  received.  *  *  * 

We  need  special  knowledge  in  college 
teachers,  but  not  specialized  men. 
Whatever  the  subject  it  is  the  whole 
man  that  teaches.  While  being  taught 
the  undergraduate  observes  the  teacher 
and  takes  his  measure  in  several  well 
defined  directions: — the  richness  of  his 
knowledge,  his  enthusiasm  for  learning, 
his  way  of  putting  things,  his  sense  of 
humor  and  the  range  of  his  interests. 
He  shrewdly  guesses  whether  or  not 
his  instructor  would  be  an  agreeable 
companion  if  all  restraints  were  re- 
moved and  the  subject  of  the  day's  les- 
son swept  out  of  mind.  The  student 
frequently  knows,  too,  whether  or  not 
his  instructors  are  producing  scholarly 
work  which  competent  students  else- 
where admire  and  respect.  Nothing 
gives  a  teacher  more  authority  and 
command  over  the  imagination  of  his 
students  than  a  well-earned  reputation 
for  fundamental  scholarship  and  re- 
search, and  nothing  so  much  stimulates 
the  undergraduate's  ambition  for  sound 
learning  and  intellectual  achievement  as 
sitting  at  the  feet  of  a  master  who  has 
travelled  the  road  to  discovery.  Even 
as  much  as  a  virtuous  example  breeds 
virtue  in  others  so  scholarly  work 
breeds  scholarship.  Presidents  and 
boards  of  trustees  have  not  always  seen 
the  great  advantage  to  a  college  of  re- 
taining a  group  of  strong  productive 
scholars  with  an  instinct  for  teaching, 
on  its  faculty.  All  these  elements  enter 
into  the  unconscious  respect  the  student 
feels  for  his  instructor,  and  increase  or 
lessen  a  teacher's  influence  and  worth 
in  the  college.  The  driving  of  men 
through  college  is  not  as  reputable  as 
it  used  to  be,  and  real  intellectual  and 
moral  leadership  in  teaching  is  steadily 
taking  its  place.  Students  now  largely 
choose  their  courses  and  instructors,  for 
varying  reasons  to  be  sure,  but  some  of 


them  are  good.  Student  opinion  freed 
from  mixed  motive  and  superficial 
judgment  is  usually  wholesome  and 
sound. 

In  twenty  years  of  teaching  and  ob- 
servation I  have  become  convinced  of 
some  things  connected  with  teaching 
as  a  profession.  No  teacher  can  hope 
to  inspire  and  lead  young  men  to  a 
level  of  aspiration  above  that  on  which 
he  himself  lives  and  does  his  work. 
Young  men  may  reach  higher  levels 
but  not  by  his  aid.  The  man  in  whose 
mind  truth  has  become  formal  and 
passive  ought  not  to  teach.  What  youth 
needs  to  see  is  knowledge  in  action 
moving  forward  toward  some  worthy 
end.  In  nobody's  mind  should  it  be 
possible  to  confuse  intellectual  with  in- 
eflfectual. 

The  strong  teacher  must  ever  have 
the  best  of  the  Priest  about  him  in  the 
fervor  of  his  faith  in  the  healing  power 
of  truth.  Let  our  teaching  be  sane, 
fearless  and  enthusiastic,  and  let  us 
not,  even  in  moments  of  despondency, 
forget  the  dignity,  the  opportunity,  the 
power  of  our  calling.  The  teacher  is 
the  foremost  servant  of  society  and  the 
State,  for  he  is  moulding  their  future 
leaders.  Sound  learning,  wisdom  and 
morality,  are  the  foundation  of  all  order 
and  progress,  and  these  it  is  the  aim 
of  the  college  to  foster.  If  we  can  send 
into  the  world  a  yet  larger  number  of 
strong  young  men — men  clean  in  body, 
clean  in  mind  and  large  of  soul,  men  as 
capable  of  moral  as  of  mental  leader- 
ship, men  with  large  thoughts  beyond 
selfishness,  ideas  of  leisure  beyond  idle- 
ness, men  quick  to  see  the  difference 
between  humor  and  coarseness  in  a 
jest, — if  we  can  ever  and  in  increasing 
numbers  send  out  young  men  of  this 
sort  we  need  never  fear  the  question, 
"Can  a  young  man  afford  the  four  best 
years  of  his  life  to  go  to  college  ?" 
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CAMPUS  AND  STUDENT 

BODY 

The  enrollment  of  Macalester  Col- 
lege now  numbers  284,  160  of  whom 
are  in  the  college.  The  freshman  class 
numbers  54. 

Membership  of  the  Williams  Good 
Government  Club  is  about  twice  that  of 
last  year,  about  forty-five  new  men 
having  been  added. 

Whitman  College  has  opened  with  a 
freshman  class  of  125,  an  increase  of 
about  20  per  cent,  over  last  year.  There 
has  been  a  complete  separation  of  the 
academy  from  the  college. 

An  informal  organization,  known  as 
the  English  Club,  was  recently  formed 
by  a  group  of  juniors  and  seniors  at 
Barnard,  for  the  reading  and  discus- 
sion of  modern  literature. 

Class  elections  at  Columbia  are  be- 
ing supervised  by  the  Board  of  Student 
Representatives.  The  Board  prepared 
a  schedule  of  elections,  each  one  of 
which  was  conducted  by  two  of  its 
members. 

Final  registration  figures  of  Oberlin 
show  a  gain  of  550  over  last  year,  a 
total  of  1,798,  who  are  distributed  as 
follows:  college,  953;  seminary,  58; 
conservatory,  436;  academy,  313; 
drawing  and  painting  department,  38. 

The  academic  year  of  Tulane  Uni- 
versity began  with  an  increased  attend- 
ance in  all  departments,  except  the 
graduate  school.  The  gain  in  teachers 
college  is  especially  marked.  One  new 
department  is  added — the  college  of 
dentistry. 

Republican  and  Democratic  Clubs 
were  organized  at  Columbia  in  October. 


They  took  an  active  part  in  the  New 
York  mayoralty  campaign.  Both  clubs 
held  mass-meetings  on  the  campus  at 
which  the  respective  candidates  were 
present. 

In  order  to  equalize  the  distribution 
of  undergraduate  offices,  the  Barnard 
students  introduced  a  system  "whereby 
a  certain  number  of  "points"  is  credited 
to  each  office  in  proportion  to  its  im- 
portance. No  student  is  permitted  to 
have  more  than  a  certain  number  of 
points  to  his  credit. 

About  thirty  foreign  students  at 
Syracuse  University  recently  met  and 
organized  a  cosmopolitan  club.  The 
movement,  after  being  organized  about 
five  years,  has  about  2,400  members 
and  also  has  clubs  in  Europe.  Its  pur- 
poses are  to  provide  a  home  for  foreign 
students  and  to  better  their  social 
standing  here. 

The  latest  registration  figures  at 
Bowdoin  show  an  enrolment  of  92  in  the 
freshman  class,  as  against  115  last  year, 
and  a  total  enrolment  of  344  as  against 
348  last  year.  It  is  thought  that  the 
more  rigid  enforcement  of  high  stand- 
ards in  entrance  examinations  has  been 
responsible,  in  part,  for  the  loss  in 
freshmen. 

The  International  Club,  a  social  stu- 
dent organization  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  has  elected  its  officers  for  the 
coming  year,  each  one  of  them  being 
a  native  of  a  different  foreign  country. 
The  president  is  a  Chinese;  the  vice- 
president,  a  Filipino;  the  recording 
secretary,  a  Canadian;  the  secretary,  a 
Japanese,  and  the  treasurer,  a  Spaniard. 

Memorial  Hall  at  Harvard  is  now 
under  revised  management.  By  the 
present  method  meals  are  served  on 
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the  American  plan  at  the  guaranteed 
rate  of  $5.25  a  week,  and  in  addition, 
a  full  extra  order  list  is  maintained. 
The  managing  committee  is  composed 
of  three  members,  elected  by  the  din- 
ings  halls,  and  three  persons  appointed 
by  the  corporation. 

The  first  gain  in  registration  at  Har- 
vard University  in  five  years  is  shown 
this  year.  Excepting  the  summer  school, 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  and 
Radcliffe  College,  the  total  registration 
for  the  University  is  3,994,  a  gain  of 
125  over  the  registration  figures  of 
last  year.  A  gain  of  seventy-one  stu- 
.  dents  in  the  law  school  brought  the 
attendance  there  to  307.  The  dental 
school  shows  an  increase  of  twenty- 
two  students. 

The  fifteen  Chinese  students  in  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  this  year  are 
organized  into  the  Wisconsin  Chinese 
Students'  Club,  and  have  elected  as 
president  Lau  Chi  Chang,  a  graduate 
of  Queen's  College,  Hong  Kong,  and 
as  secretary  Kim  Tong  Ho,  a  sopho- 
more in  the  commerce  course,  from 
Honolulu.  The  treasurer  is  Jeefong 
Roy  Sun,  a  student  in  the  engineering 
college  from  Shanghai.  Close  affilia- 
tion with  similar  organizations  in  other 
universities  is  to  be  maintained  by  the 
club. 

In  line  with  the  rlq)idly  growing 
sentiment  among  college  authorities 
that  a  closer  relationship  should  be  es- 
tablished between  the  individual  stu- 
dent, particularly  the  freshman,  and  the 
college  faculty  and  alumni,  Richmond 
College,  Virginia,  is  enlisting  the  co- 
operation of  its  local  alumni  in  social 
attentions  to  students.  Certain  alumni 
act  as  a  committee  conjointly  with  a 
committee  on  student  life  from  the 
faculty,  in  holding  monthly  receptions 
for  students  and  their  friends  in  the  col- 
lege library  hall.  Besides  these  general 
social  reunions,  opportunities  are  af- 
forded the  students  individually  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  members  of 
the  faculty  and  local  alumni  in  their 
homes. 


ATHLETICS 

At  the  university  of  Wisconsin  four 
new  tennis  courts  and  a  hockey  field  for 
the  women  have  just  been  completed. 

Fifty  men  are  out  for  track  at  Prince- 
ton. At  present,  however,  the  foot- 
ball squad  is  drawing  most  of  the 
heavier  men. 

For  the  first  time  a  cross-country 
team  is  being  organized  at  Amherst. 
Previously  there  were  only  class  cross- 
country teams. 

It  is  believed  that  athletic  relations 
between  Syracuse  and  Cornell  will  soon 
be  resumed.  It  has  been  nearly  six 
years  since  such  relations  were  sus- 
pended. 

Prospects  for  a  good  lacrosse  team  at 
Cornell  are  bright  for  this  time  of  the 
year.  The  squad,  which  has  been  prac- 
tising daily,  numbers  about  fifty  men, 
and  from  it  it  is  thought  that  an  excel- 
lent team  will  be  picked. 

The  university  of  Minnesota  co-eds., 
being  dissatisfied  with  the  existing  ar- 
rangements of  athletics  for  girls,  struck 
and  have  organized  an  athletic  associa- 
tion for  themselves.  One  of  the  aims 
of  the  association  is  to  work  for  a  girls' 
gymnasium. 

An  eflFort  is  under  way  to  organize  a 
track  meet  between  the  colleges  of 
Greater  New  York,  which  would  in- 
clude Columbia,  Fordham,  New  York 
University,  Pratt  Institute  of  Brooklyn, 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
and  St.  John's  College  of  Brooklyn. 

Owing  to  the  large  number  of  activ- 
ities and  small  enrolment,  Hamilton 
College  has  abolished  inter-collegiate 
Basket  Ball  and  Tennis.  A  department 
of  intra-mural  sports  has  been  organ- 
ized, which  will  arrange  games  in  these 
activities. 

Great  enthusiasm  has  been  aroused 
by  fall  crew  practice  at  Pennsylvania. 
13s  men  presented  themselves  to  Coach 
Ward  and  14  crews  have  been  boated. 
This  was  attained  by  a  systematic 
campaign  carried  on  by  Captain  Ben- 
nitt    and  Manager  Pinckney,  who  di- 
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rected  their  efforts  particularly  at  the 
professional  schools. 

Altho  regular  cross-country  prac- 
tice at  Syracuse  University  was  held 
every  afternoon  during  October,  the 
interest  shown  by  the  undergraduates 
was  extremely  disappointing.  Only 
about  twenty  men  reported  faithfully, 
while  Coach  Keane  considered  loo 
necessary  for  the  making  of  a  success- 
ful team. 

The  number  of  men  who  have  re- 
ported for  training  at  Princeton  for 
class  crew  work  numbers  now  to  the 
total  of  eighty-four.  All  the  classes 
with  the  exception  of  the  sophomores 
have  made  a  good  showing.  Unless 
more  men  come  out  from  this  class  it 
is  doubtful  whether  19 12  will  be  rep- 
resented with  a  crew. 

A  recent  report  from  the  Cornell 
committee  on  an  alumni  athletic  field 
shows  that  the  total  amount  subscribed 
to  date  is  $60,000.  Every  class  except 
that  of  1879  has  contributed  to  the 
fund,  the  largest  class  subscription  be- 
ing more  than  $4,000,  from  190 1.  It 
is  estimated  $40,000  more  will  be 
needed  to  carry  to  completion  plans  for 
the  equipment  of  the  field. 

A  new  scheme  for  financing  athletics 
went  into  effect  at  Williams  this  fall. 
It  is  that  of  subscription  on  the  basis  of 
the  room  rent  of  the  individual  student. 
By  a  canvass  of  the  college  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  known  room  rents 
payable  at  the  treasurer's  office  the  per- 
centage has  been  determined  as  18.7. 
Provision  is  made  for  a  reduction  in  the 
case  of  scholarship  men,  and  no  sub- 
scription is  expected  from  such  as  are 
working  their  way  through  college. 

The  baseball  team  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  returned  to  Madison  No- 
vember 1st,  and  was  accorded  a  warm 
welcome  by  the  university  and  the  state 
at  large.  The  team  left  Seattle  for 
Japan  on  Aug.  31,  and  spent  three 
weeks  in  the  flowery  kingdom,  win- 
ning five  out  of  nine  games  played  with 
the  Japs.  Two  out  of  three  games 
were  won  from  Waseta  University, 
while  Keio  University  succeeded  in  tak- 


ing three  out  of  four.  The  other  two 
were  played  with  picked  teams,  Wis- 
consin winning  both. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  faculty  has 
announced  that  rowing  will  not  be  con- 
tinued at  Stanford  University  as  an 
intercollegiate  sport,  students  of  the  far 
coast  institution  announce  that  they 
will  themselves  support  a  crew.  Their 
plan  is  to  form  a  club,  the  members  to 
be  the  contributors  to  the  fund  that 
will  finance  a  crew.  The  athletic  asso- 
ciation would  not  support  a  crew,  as 
it  is  endeavoring  to  pay  for  a  new  ath- 
letic field.  If  the  students  are  success- 
ful in  their  plans,  it  is  said  the  faculty 
will  raise  no  objection  to  having  thtf 
college  represented  on  the  water. 

The  annual  fall  interclass  track  meet 
at  Brown  University  was  held  October 
27  and  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the 
freshmen.  They  scored  59  points, 
while  1912  made  41  points,  and  191 1, 
8  points.  J.  Frank,  '13,  of  New  York 
City,  was  the  individual  star,  with  13 
points  to  his  credit.  Frank  has  a  con- 
siderable reputation  as  a  shot-putter 
who  consistently  registers  well  ove^ 
the  forty-foot  mark,  and  will  make  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  'varsity  track 
team,  together  with  his  classmate,  Her- 
bert Rosenburg,  last  year's  champion 
high  jumper  of  the  high  schools  of 
Greater  New  York. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Intercolle- 
giate Athletic  Association,  of  the  United 
States  will  be  held  at  the  Murray  Hill 
Hotel,  New  York  City,  on  Tuesday, 
December  28.  A  number  of  addresses 
will  be  made  by  men  prominently  con- 
nected with  the  college  athletics,  among 
those  who  will  speak  being  Chancellor 
J.  R.  Day  of  Syracuse  University,  Dr. 
D.  A.  Sargent  of  Harvard,  Prof. 
Thomas  F.  Moran  of  Purdue  Univer- 
sity, and  Dr.  J.  H.  McCurdy  of  Spring- 
field Training  School.  The  speeches 
will  take  up  the  morning  session  of  the 
organization  and  in  the  afternoon  the 
gathering  of  representatives  will  dis- 
cuss questions  dealing  with  the  various 
college  sports.  Various  committees 
have  been  at  work  on  the  subjects  of 
summer  baseball,  track  athletics,  etc., 
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and  their  opinions  regfarding  these 
branches  of  athletics  will  come  before 
the  association. 

RELIGIOUS  ACTIVITIES 

An  endowment  of  $60,000  for  the 
establishment  of  a  religious  and  social 
circle  at  the  University  of  Illinois  for 
the  work  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
was  voted  at  the  recent  synod  at  Lake 
Forest. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Illinois 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  ^as  held  in  Galesburg, 
Nov.  4th  to  7th,  under  the  auspices  of 
Knox  College.  About  two  hundred 
delegates  were  in  attendance.  Ten  city 
associations  and  thirty-two  student  as- 
sociations were  represented. 

Mr.  Merritt  H.  Perkins,  a  senior  in 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  has  been 
appointed  General  Secretary  of  the 
University  of  Colorado  Y.  M.  C.  A.  In 
this  capacity  he  will  have  charge,  in 
co-operation  with  the  University  office, 
of  the  Student-Help  Bureau  for  men. 

At  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
chapel  has  been  made  voluntary.  There 
will  be  an  effort  to  make  the  chapel  ser- 
vices more  significant  than  heretofore, 
and  some  variety  will  be  introduced  by 
having  them  conducted  by  various 
members  of  the  faculty. 

The  Episcopalian  Diocese  of  Milwau- 
kee will  install  a  pastor  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  to  have  special 
charge  of  the  welfare  of  students  of 
that  faith.  Congregational,  Presby- 
terian, Lutheran,  Catholic,  Baptist,  and 
Methodist  churches  have  already  in- 
stalled student  pastors,  who  devote 
their  entire  time  to  work  among  the 
students. 

Religious  services  at  Bryn  Mawr, 
held  heretofore  on  Wednesday  are  now 
conducted  on  Sunday  evenings,  with 
clergymen  to  preach  at  all.  The  col- 
lege organizes  the  meeting  on  the  first 
Sunday  in  the  month,  and  the  Students' 
Christian  Union  the  services  on  other 
Sundays.  A  regular  form  of  service 
has  been  arranged  and  a  choir  organ- 
ized which  also  sings  at  morning 
chapel. 


Plans  formulated  by  the  Dartmouth 
Christian  Association  for  Bible  study 
indicate  that  the  work  will  be  broader 
in  scope  than  heretofore.  Courses  have 
been  arranged,  leaders  chosen,  and 
classes  attended  by  about  fifty  fresh- 
men who  started.  Forty  m«en  who  at- 
tended the  normal  class  last  year  will 
act  as  leaders  for  the  groups.  The  plan 
is  to  have  eight  men  in  a  group,  who 
will  choose  their  own  leader  and  meet 
in  the  dormitories. 

At  Brown  University  marked  stimu- 
lus was  given  to  the  interest  in  Bible 
study  by  a  stirring  address  on  Oct.  30 
by  C.  S.  Cooper,  '94,  who  is  now  Bible 
Study  Secretary  of  the  International 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Mr.  Cooper  has  lately  re- 
turned from  a  world-tour  in  the  inter- 
est of  his  work,  and  spoke  most  inspir- 
ingly  of  the  wide  spread  growth  of 
Bible  study  in  all  lands.  Classes  at 
the  University  are  about  to  begin  the 
work  of  the  year,  and  class-leaders  will 
receive  normal  instruction  under  the  di- 
rection of  Dr.  William  Kirk  of  the 
Department  of  Economics,  Professor 
H.  T.  Fowler  of  the  Department  of 
Biblical  Literature  and  Rev.  Artley  B. 
Parson  of  Providence. 


DEBATING  AND   LITERARY 

The  publications  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  are : 

The  Daily  Cardinal^  published  by 
students  with  the  aid  and  co-operation 
of  the  university  department  of  journal- 
ism. It  is  an  8  page  evening  paper  and 
compares  favorably  with  other  college 
dailies;  The  Sphinx,  a  bi-weekly  hum- 
orous paper,  usually  printed  in  colors 
and  enlivened  by  many  drawings  and 
cartoons.  This  year's  volume  is  No. 
XI;  The  Wisconsin  Engineer,  a  tech- 
nical journal  issued  quarterly  and 
edited  by  students  of  the  Engineering 
College ;  The  Wisconsin  Magazine,  con- 
tains stories,  verse,  and  special  articles ; 
the  annual,  published  by  the  junior 
class  and  is  called  The  Badger,  It 
contains  about  600  pages  and  is  bound 
elaborately  in  leather ;  The  Student  Far- 
mer, a  monthly  technical   paper  pub- 
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lished  by  students  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture. 

Arrangements  have  been  completed 
for  a  debate  between  DePauw  and  Wa- 
bash, which  is  to  be  held  during  the 
Spring  Term. 

An  attempt  to  revive  interest  in  de- 
bating is  being  made  at  Tufts  College. 
Two  of  the  old  debating  clubs  have 
been  reorganized. 

The  Barnard  Bear,  hitherto  issued  as 
a  quarterly  magazine,  will  hereafter 
come  out  monthly.  An  article  by  some 
member  of  the  faculty  will  be  published 
in  each  issue,  with  outside  contribu- 
tions. 

The  women  students  of  the  universi- 
ties of  Oregon  and  Washington  have 
formed  an  intercollegiate  debating 
league.  Forensic  contests  will  be  hela 
between  the  two  universities,  beginning 
this  fall. 

At  Princeton  a  revival  of  interest  in 
oratory  and  debating  is  indicated  by 
the  large  number  of  new  members  of 
the  literary  societies.  Whig  and  Clio 
Halls.  There  are  319  new  hall  mem- 
bers, Clio  having  186  neophytes  and 
Whig  133. 

In  order  to  stimulate  interest  in  de- 
bating at  Nebraska  an  ex-governor  of 
the  state  has  given  a  prize  of  $60  to  be 
divided  among  six  men  making  the  two 
teams  to  represent  the  university  in 
debates  to  be  held  near  the  end  of  the 
present  term. 

This  year  Chicago  meets  Northwest- 
em  and  Michigan  universities  in  de- 
bates, and  an  unusual  number  of  aspi- 
rants for  position  are  appearing.  Schol- 
arships for  two  quarters'  tuition  are 
awarded  to  the  successful  six  who  are 
chosen  for  positions  on  the  teams. 

The  debates  in  the  Amherst-Wes- 
leyan- Williams  League  will  be  held  on 
December  8th.  The  subject  is:  "Re- 
solved, That  a  compulsory  working- 
men's  insurance  for  accident,  sickness, 
death  and  old  age,  be  established  in  the 
United  States." 

Chester  De  Witt  Pugsley  of  Peeks- 
kill,  N.  Y.,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  with 


the  class  of  1909,  and  a  member  of  the 
Lake  Mohonk  Conference,  has  offered 
a  prize  of  $100  for  the  best  essay  on 
international  peace  by  an  undergradu- 
ate of  any  American  college  or  univer- 
sity. A  similar  prize  offered  last  year 
brought  out  essays  from  colleges  in  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

A  triangular  debate  has  been  ar- 
ranged between  Union,  Colgate  and 
Hamilton.  Each  college  will  be  rep- 
resented by  two  teams,  one  team  re- 
maining at  home  and  the  other  visiting. 
The  contest  will  be  on  March  the  fourth, 
the  arrangement  being  Union  at  Hamil- 
ton :  Hamilton  at  Colgate :  and  Colgate 
at  Union.  The  question  has  not  been 
announced,  but  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
committee,  which  is  composed  of  Prof. 
MacKeon  of  Union,  Prof.  Smith  of 
Colgate  and  Prof.  Lewis  of  Hamilton. 

No  more  advertisements  are  to  ap- 
pear in  the  University  of  Chicago 
Magazine,  the  monthly  periodical  is- 
sued by  students  and  alumni  of  the  in- 
stitution. This  decision  by  officers  of 
the  alumni  association,  which  controls 
the  magazine,  was  announced  after  the 
university  had  voted  to  pay  its  publish- 
ing expenses,  provided  it  abolished  the 
advertising  department.  Scarcity  of 
men  capable  of  conducting  the  business 
management  of  the  publication,  coupled 
with  complaints  from  firms  doing  busi- 
ness with  the  university  that  they  were 
being  "held  up"  for  "ads."  in  the  maga- 
zine, are  said  to  be  the  reasons  for 
eliminating  the  advertisements, 

MUSIC  AND  DRAMA 

On  November  23  the  Coburn  players 
will  give  a  matinee  and  evening  per- 
formance at  Oberlin  College. 

The  Cornell  sophomores  presented  a 
vaudeville  performance  on  October 
iSth.  The  proceeds  are  to  go  to  the 
Moakley  House  fund. 

On  November  2,  the  dramatization 
of  Enoch  Arden  was  presented  at 
Drake  University  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Drake  Debating  League. 

The  University  of  California  English 
club  recently  presented  in  the  Greek 
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theater  the  old  English  comedy,  "The 
Shoemaker's  Holiday." 

The  Harvard  Dramatic  Club  will 
produce  Percy  MacKaye's  "The  Scare- 
crow" on  December  7,  9,  and  11. 
There  will  be  two  performances  in 
Cambridge  and  one  in  Boston. 

The  competition  for  material  for  the 
Columbia  Varsity  show  closed  on  No- 
vember I.  The  committee  of  the  Play- 
ers' Club  which  has  charge  of  the  mat- 
ter, expects  to  render  a  decision  by  De- 
cember I. 

The  prospects  of  the  Brown  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  are  brighter  than  for 
many  years.  Several  excellent  musi- 
cians have  appeared  at  rehearsals,  and 
a  portion  of  the  orchestra  will  accom- 
pany the  Musical  Clubs  in  a  trip  at 
Christmas  time. 

Cap  and  Bells  of  Williams  College 
has  chosen  "The  Importance  of  Being 
Earnest"  and  "Trelawney  of  the  Wells" 
for  presentation  this  season.  Prepara- 
tion for  both  plays  will  be  carried  out 
simultaneously.  Warner  Oland,  last 
year's  coach,  has  been  re-engaged. 

The  competition  for  this  year's  var- 
sity show  at  Cornell  closed  on  October 
5th  and  practically  every  number  was 
selected.     The  judges,  some  of  whom 


have  served  before,  say  that  the  music 
is  the  most  catchy  of  any  that  has  been 
presented  at  Cornell  for  the  last  few 
years. 

The  Cornell  Dramatic  Club  is  mak- 
ing plans  for  a  presentation  of  "The 
Pillars  of  Society"  by  Ibsen.  The  Cor- 
nell Masque  has  filed  articles  of  incor- 
poration with  the  secretary  of  state. 
The  object  is  "to  encourage  dramatic 
art  in  universities,  to  organize  dubs 
anrong  students,  and  to  foster  plays  and 
performances." 

Every  Saturday  night  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Opera  House,  Broad  and  Pop- 
lar Streets,  will  be  a  student  night  for 
the  benefit  of  students  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania.  This  courtesy, 
extended  by  Mr.  Oscar  Hammerstem 
in  person,  will  begin  on  the  first  Satur- 
day night  of  the  season  in  Philadelphia, 
November  20,  and  will  last  all  through 
the  season  of  twenty  weeks,  Univer- 
sity holidays  not  included  .  All  per- 
sons who  are  bona  fide  students  or 
members  of  the  faculty,  and  are  sub- 
scribers to  the  "Pennsylvania/*  will  be 
entitled  to  the  reduced  rate  of  one  dol- 
lar per  seat  on  these  nights,  the  seats 
beine  in  the  parquet  cirde  and  parquet 
of  me  Opera  House  and  which  sdl 
regularly  for  three,  four  and  five  dol- 
lars. 
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The    Sigma    Phi   Epsilon    fraternity 
placed  a  chapter  in  George  Washington 
^   University  October  9,  1909. 

At  the  University  of  Alabama  Sigma 
Alpha  Epsilon  is  building  a  memorial 
hall  in  commemoration  of  its  birth  at 
this  institution  and  Phi  Delta  Theta  is 
building  a  chapter  house. 

On  October  30,  1909  Delta  Tau  Delta 
entered  the  University  of  Cincinnati  by 
chartering  a  local  society  called  Alpha 
Mu  Alpha  which  had  been  petitioning 
for  several  years.  The  new  chapter 
had  already  secured  a  chapter  house. 

At  the  University  of  California  most 
of  the  sororities  observed  registration 
day  as  pledge  day,  but  Kappa  Alpha 
Theta,  Kappa  Kappa  Gamma  and 
Delta  Gamma  postponed  their  pledge 
day  until  November. 

The  local  Pan-Hellenic  organization 
of  the  sororities  at  Indiana  University 
agreed  to  eliminate  driving  from  their 
rushing  features  in  order  to  keep  down 
the  expenses.  It  was  also  decided  that 
no  parties  could  be  given  at  the  homes 
of  alumnae  during  the  first  week  and 
that  the  alumnae  could  not  visit  the 
chapter  houses  during  that  time. 

With  the  opening  of  the  Haverford 
Union  a  new  social  era  begins.  The 
building  was  presented  by  Alfred  Per- 
cival  Smith,  '84,  to  be  used  "for  the 
promotion  of  comradeship  among  the 
undergraduates,  alumni,  faculty,  and 
other  matriculates  of  Haverford  Col- 
lege, and  to  provide  a  centre  for 
its  religious  and  social  activities.'* 

The  Alpha  chapter  of  the  Chi  Phi 
fraternity    has    completed    a    chapter 
house  at  the   University   of  Virginia, 
where  it  was  established  in  1859.  There, 
are   several   other   fraternities   at   this 


institution  with  chapter  house  plans 
well  under  way.  The  university 
authorities  provide  building  sites  on  the 
campus  and  lend  half  the  cost  of  the 
building. 

Berzelius  Society,  of  the  Yale  Scien- 
tific School,  has  bought  the  tract  of 
land  fronting  on  Trumbull  Street,  be- 
tween Temple  Street  and  Whitney 
Avenue.  One  of  the  old  buildings  on 
the  property  has  been  torn  down  pre- 
liminary to  the  erection  of  a  new  so- 
ciety hall,  the  old  hall  on  Prospect 
Street  having  been  burned  some 
months  ago. 

The  statement  in  this  department  of 
our  last  number  that  a  new  sorority 
called  Delta  Zeta  had  been  organized 
at  De  Pauw  University  should  have 
read  that  a  new  chapter  of  the  Delta 
Zeta  sorority  was  established  at  De 
Pauw  in  May.  This  sorority  was  es- 
tablished at  Miami  University  in  1902 
and  has  a  third  chapter  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Indiana. 

At  its  recent  convention  Kappa 
Alpha  (So.)  provided  for  a  salaried 
traveling  agent  in  the  interests  of  the 
memorial  hall,  a  chapter  house  building 
fund  to  lend  active  chapters  for  erect- 
ing houses  money  at  6  per  cent  interest. 
A  committee  of  three  to  revise  the  con- 
stitution and  by-laws  and  a  pocket 
edition  address  book  and  legal  directory 
to  be  published  during  the  coming  year 
were  authorized. 

At  the  University  of  California  the 
Phi  Delta  Theta  Fraternity  placed  its 
chapter  house  at  the  disposal  of  the 
football  squad  for  the  three  weeks  pre- 
ceding the  big  game  with  Stanford.  All 
members  of  the  squad  lived  in  the 
house  and  a  training  table  was  estab- 
lished.   This  action  on  the  part  of  Phi 
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Delta  Theta  was  made  possible  by  the 
cooperation  of  the  other  fraternities 
at  California,  the  Phi  Delta  Theta  men 
being  distributed  among  the  other  fra- 
ternity houses. 

Several  new  fraternity  houses  have 
been  recently  built  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  more  are  in  process 
of  construction.  The  Delta  Psi  Fratern- 
ity has  just  completed  a  house  in  the 
Colonial  style  on  Locust  Street  next  to 
the  new  Phi  Kappa  Psi  house.  The  Zeta 
Psi  Chapter  has  torn  down  its  present 
home  on  Walnut  Street  and  having 
purchased  the  property  at  the  co*-ner 
of  Thirty-fourth  and  Walnut  Streets 
is  erecting  a  large  house  on  this  site. 
The  Phi  Kappa  Sigma  Chapter  has  ac- 
qttired  property  at*  the  corner  of  Thirty- 
sixth  and  Locust  Streets  and  will  erect 
a  house  there.  Beta  Theta  Pi  has  had 
plans  drawn  for  a  new  house  on  the 
site  of  its  present  building  and  work 
will  undoubtedly  soon  begin. 

The  board  of  trustees  of  North- 
western University  has  decided  to  pro- 
mote the  building  of  chapter  houses  on 
the  university  campus  and  a  committee 
of  three  has  been  appointed  to  have 
a  general  supervision  over  the  financial 
end  of  the  proposition,  and  petitions 
from  the  individual  fraternities  will  be 
received  by  these  men.  It  will  be  nec- 
essary for  a  fraternity  petitioning  to 
advance  in  cash  a  safe  proportion  of 
the  cost  of  the  house,  and  the  university 
will  assist  in  borrowing  the  remainder. 

The  plans  and  specifications  for  the 
houses  will  have  to  be  submitted  to  the 
campus  commission,  which  consists  of 
the  president  and  business  manager  of 
the  university,  two  or  three  members 
of  the  board  of  trustees,  two  architects 
and  a  landscape  architect.  The  general 
architecture  and  style  of  the  houses, 
as  well  as  their  location,  will  be  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  this  commission. 
The  architecture  will  have  to  corres- 
pond with  that  of  other  buildings  on 
;the  campus,  and  their  location  is  as  yet 
ot  determined. 

The  land  will  be  offered  free  of  rent, 
Ibut  both  the  building  and  the  land  will 
jbe  the  property  of  the  university,  to  be 
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held  in  trust  for  the  various  organiza- 
tions. Several  of  the  fraternities  are 
considering  the  campus  proposition  ser- 
iously, and  it  is  understood  that  two 
have  already  petitioned  for  sites. 

The  Utah  Agricultural  College  sup- 
ports the  following  clubs  and  societies : 

Agricultural  Club, — Composed  of  the 
leading  students  in  the  School  of  Agri- 
culture. Membership  is  limited  to 
students  of  college  grade. 

Homeseekers'  Circle.  —  This  club 
consists  of  all  instructors  and  students 
in  the  Domestic  Science  Course.  Lec- 
tures are  given  throughout  the  year. 

Commercial  Club. — All .  students  of 
the  School  of  Commerce  may  become 
members.  A  lecture  course  is  main- 
tained and  successful  business  men  ot 
the  State  lecture  on  topics  of  special  in- 
terest to  commercial  students. 

Delta  Theta  Sigma. — ^This  is  a  chap- 
ter of  the  national  honorary  fraternity 
recently  established.  Juniors  and 
Seniors  of  the  Agricultural  Courses  are 
eligible. 

The  following  Sororities  and  Fra- 
ternities are  also  composed  of  students: 

The  Sorosis,  an  exclusive  girls'  so- 
ciety. 

Blue  T,  a  girls'  club  composed  of 
preparatory  students. 

Sigma  Alpha,  open  to  college  men. 

Pi  Zeta  Pi,  a  men's  fraternity. 

The  Helicon,  a  literary  society  open 
to  all  students.  Weekly  meetings  are 
held.  Authors  not  studied  in  the  Eng- 
lish courses  are  discussed. 

Some  people  would  have  us  believe 
that  the  movement  into  houses  has  been 
a  detriment  to  scholarship.  Undue  at- 
tention to  social  activities  is  a  charge 
that  in  some  fraternities  cannot  be  de- 
nied. In  the  wealthier  societies,  no 
doubt,  extravagant  habits  are  bred  that 
are  not  helpful  to  character. 

Another  influence  of  chapter  house 
life  is  often  overlooked.  This  is  the 
levelling  oflf  of  fraternities,  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  individuality.  When  the 
chapters  rented  rooms  for  meetings  and 
the  chapter  life  centered  about  class- 
room and  campus  there  was  large  op- 
portunity for  use  of  the  selective  prin- 
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dple  in  obtaining  men.  It  was  inevi- 
table that  different  types  should  group 
themselves  into  diflferent  fraternities. 
To-day,  with  larger  emphasis  put  upon 
material  things,  the  inclination  is  strong 
among  chapters  in  any  institution  to 
imitate  the  methods  of  the  society 
which  is  accounted  most  successful 
from  an  external  point  of  view.  The 
natural  consequence  is  that  many  fra- 
ternities are  losing  the  characteristics 
that  distinguished  them  from  their 
rivals. 

On  the  other  hand  chapter  house  life 
has  given  many  a  man  useful  training 
for  work  in  the  world.  The  awkward 
boy  ^ains  ease;  the  unbusiness-like 
mind  is  taught  by  experience  in  chapter 
finance;  the  heedless  youth  learns  the 
meaning  of  esprit  de  corps  and  gains 
a  sense  of  responsibility.  Where  the 
moral  tone  is  sound  the  influence  of 
the  chapter  over  its  men  to  keep  them 
straight  and  clean  is  most  powerful. 

In  the  steady  development  of  this  un- 
doubted influence  for  good  that  fratern- 
ities possess  lies  the  hope  of  college 
authorities  and  fraternity  leaders.  Ex- 
travagances must  be  curbed;  excessive 
devotion  to  non-academic  interests  must 
be  eliminated;  saner  relations  to  the 
true  functions  of  college  life  must  be 
cultivated. 

Merritt  Butler 

— In  N.  Y.  Evening  Post, 

The  following  statistics  were  com- 
piled at  the  close  of  the  last  college 
year : 


FRATERNITIES 

Active  Inactive 

chap-  chap-  Mem- 

ters  ters  bers 

1895  Alpha  Chi  Rho 10  1  490 

18S2    Alpha  Delta  Phi 24  5  10.M8 

1865  Alpha  Tau  Omega 68  28  7,600 

1859  Beta  Theta  Pi 70  28  15.057 

1864    Chi  Phi 20  86  4JtH 

1841    Chi  PM 17  12  4,600 

1844    Delta  Kappa  Bpsllon.  42  11  16.(i00 

1827    Delta  Phi 11  5  8.6no 

1847  Delta  Pal 8  11  2.500 

1901    DelU  Sisrma  Phi 8  1  716 

1850    Delta  Tau  Delta. 62  28  8,900 

1834    DelU  Upsilon 87  6  9,700 

1826    Kappa  Alpha  (North)  7  2  1,100 

1866  Kappa  Alpha  (South)  60  11  7,200 

1869    Kappa  Sigma ~  76  16  8,755 

19411    Omega  Pi  Alpha 6  0  812 

1848  Phi  Delta  Theta 71  23  16,548 

1048    Phi  Gamma  Delta 56  26  10.500 

1852    Phi  Kappa  Pai 43  20  10,600 

1860  Phi  Kappa  Sigma 86  14  8,700 

187'    Phi  Sigma  Kappa 28  0  2,600 

1868  Pi  Kappa  Alpha 29  6  2.600 

1888    Pai  Upailon 22  1  10.860 

1866    Sigma  Alpha  Bpallon  70  27  18,IK)0 

1866  Sigma  Chi. 66  21  8,075 

1869  Sigma  Nu 58  14  6,000 

1887  Sigma  Phi 8  2  1,400 

19U1    Sigma  Phi  Kpailon....  14  6  700 

1856    Theta  Chi -  8  0  686 

1848    TheU  Delta  Chl 26  16  5,000 

1864    Theta  Xi 10  1  1,012 

1847    Zeta  Pal 22  9  5,600 

Totala 1,086  847        '199,606 

SORORITIES 

Active  Inactive 

chap-  chap-  Mem- 

tera  tera  bera 

1886    Alpha  Chi  Omega 12  1  1.600 

1897  Alpha  Omicron  Pi 8  0  866 

1872    Alpha  Phi 14  0  1  691 

1898  Alpha  Xi  Delta 13  0  700 

1888  Beta  Sigma  Omicron...  10  0  600 

1896  Chi  Omega 28  1  1,200 

1888    Delta  Delta  DelU 23  1  1,700 

1878    Delta  Gumma 18  10  8,058 

1901    Delta  Sigma 8  0  180 

1874    Gamma  Phi  Beta 12  0  1,300 

1870  Kappa  Alpha  TheU...  28  9  8,641 

1897  Kappa  Delta 12  2  708 

1870    Kappa  Kappa  Gamma  88  10  6.000 

189i    PhiMu 8  0  2  000 

1867  Phi  Beta  Phi 88  13  4,621 

1874    Sigma  Kappa -  9  2  560 

1898  Sigma  Sigma  Sigma...  8  0  210 
1898    Zeta  Tau  Alpha 8  4  860 

ToUla 276  68  89,869 
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FACULTY  PERSONALS 

Gov.  Hughes  of  New  York  is  deliv- 
ering the  Dodge  series  of  lectures  at 
Yale  on  the  duties  of  citizenship. 

On  October  i8  Donald  J.  Cowling, 
Ph.  D.,  D.  D.,  -was  inaugurated  as  the 
third  president  of  Carleton  College. 

Prof.  Bliss  Perry,  of  Harvard,  is  to 
give  lectures  at  the  Sorbonne  and  uni- 
versities in  southern  France. 

Prof.  Wm.  G.  Hastings  has  been 
made  dean  of  the  College  of  Law  at 
the  University  of  Nebraska. 

A  series  of  public  lectures  on  the 
Literatures  of  the  World  is  being  de- 
livered by  the  members  of  the  Colum- 
bia faculty. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  academic 
year  Prof.  Frederick  S.  Jones  assumed 
the  position  of  dean  of  the  academic 
department  at  Yale. 

President  Van  Hise,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  is  giving  a  course  of 
lectures  on  the  subject  of  the  conserva- 
tion of  natural  resources. 

Djj  Charles  Hubbard  Judd  has  been 
appomted  professor  and  head  of  the 
department  of  education  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago. 

Dr.  James  M.  Baldwin,  a  Princeton 
man  and  a  former  professor  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  has  been  chosen 
head  of  a  national  university  to  be 
founded  in  Mexico. 

Two  new  deans  took  office  this  year 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Prof.  George  E.  Fisher  is  dean  of  the 
college,  and  Dr.  Allen  J.  Smith  is  dean 
of  the  Medical  School. 

Prof.  Earl  Dean  Howard,  of  the  de- 


partment of  economics  of  Northwes- 
tern University,  is  one  of  the  consulting 
economists  for  the  direction  of  the 
census. 

Prof.  F.  Spencer  Baldwin,  of  Boston 
University  has  been  appointed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  commission  to  investigate 
the  feasibility  of  dividing  property  into 
classes  for  purposes  of  taxation. 

Charles  H.  Darling,  a  former  assist- 
ant secretary  of  the  navy,  will  conduct 
a  course  at  the  University  of  Vermont 
on  the  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries. 

Prof.  Joseph  Bedier  of  the  College  de 
France  is  giving  a  course  of  six  lectures 
at  Harvard  on  "La  Chanson  de  Ro- 
land." The  lectures  are  in  the  French 
language. 

Dr.  Thomas  Bliss  Stillman,  after 
thirty-one  years  of  teaching  at  Stevens 
Institute  of  Technology,  Hoboken,  N. 
J.,  has  retired  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Carnegie  Foundation. 

Dr.  Oskar  Eckstein,  who,  three  years 
ago,  -was  the  research  assistant  in  chem- 
istry at  the  University  of  Chicago,  has 
been  commissioned  by  the  Imperial 
University  at  Pekin  to  establish  a  de- 
partment of  science  at  that  institution. 

Dr.  Edward  Fox  Nichols  was  in- 
stalled as  president  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege October  14;  and  the  formal  in- 
stallation of  Dr.  Arnold  Williams 
Shanklin  as  president  of  Wesleyan  oc- 
cured  November  12. 

Valuable  records  bearing  on  early 
American  history  were  discovered  in 
the  Vatican  library  and  in  the  archives 
of  various  Italian  states,  by  Dr.  Carl 
Russel    Fish,    professor   of   American 
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history  at  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, during  his  recent  stay  abroad. 

Professor  Irving  Stringham,  head  of 
the  Department  of  Mathematics  and 
Dean  of  the  Faculties  of  the  University 
of  C?l"rorn!a,  died  October  5.  Dur- 
ing the  absence  of  President  Wheeler 
in  Europe  Professor  Siringham  was 
acting  president  of  the  university. 

Dr.  William  Harder  Squires  has  re- 
ceived a  leave  of  absence  from  Hamil- 
ton College  for  one  year  to  carry  on 
some  State  Institute  work  in  New  York 
state.  Dr.  Squires  has  been  professor 
of  Psychology  and  Logic  at  Hamilton 
for  eighteen  years. 

Prof.  G.  C.  Comstock,  director  of 
Washburn  Obse-vatory  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wi.-con  i'l,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  position  of  chairn^an  of  the  com- 
mittee on  mathematics  and  astronomy 
in  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
filling  the  vacancy  left  by  the  late  Prof. 
Simon  Newcomb. 

Prof.  Arthur  W.  Richter,  who  has 
been  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  College  of 
Engineering  for  the  past  eighteen 
years,  has  resigned  his  professorship 
in  experimental  engineering  to  become 
head  of  the  engineering  department  of 
the  University  of  Montana  at  Helena. 

Dr.  James  H.  Carlisle,  84  years  old, 
president  emeritus  of  Wofford  College, 
died  October  21,  1909.  Dr.  Carlisle 
took  the  chair  of  mathematics  at  Wof- 
ford College  in  1854  and  in  1875  was 
elected  president,  in  which  capacity  he 
served  actively  until  1902,  when  he 
was  made  president  emeritus. 

President  S.  C.  Mitchell,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina,  who  since 
his  resignation  as  Professor  of  History 
in  Richmond  College  has  been  acting 
Professor  of  History  (1908- '09)  in 
Brown  University,  has  returned  to  the 
South  to  become  head  of  the  State 
University  at  Columbia,  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Upon  President  Emeritus  Angell  of 
the  University  of  Michigan  the  Em- 
peror of  Japan  has  conferred  the  first 


class  of  the  Imperial  Order  of  the  Sa- 
cred Treasure,  in  recognition  of  his 
services  as  president  for  forty  years, 
and  especially  in  the  education  of  a 
number  of  Japanese,  who  have  proved 
useful  to  their  country. 

Professor  CI  arles  Alphonso  Smith, 
Ph.  D..  sometime  professor  of  English 
and  denn  of  the  graduate  department 
in  the  Uii'ver^ity  of  North  Carolina,  is 
the  new  Ed^ar  Allen  Poe  professor  of 
English  literature  at  the  University  of 
Virginia.  He  is  succeeded  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  by  Profes- 
sor Edwin  Mims,  recently  of  Trinity 
College,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Meyer  Jacobstein,  Ph.  D.,  who  has 
just  been  appointed  assistant  profes- 
sor of  economics  in  the  University  of 
North  Dalcoln,  took  his  degree  in  1907 
at  Columbia  University  where  he  was 
a  student  of  Professor  Seligman.  At 
the  time  he  graduated,  he  held  a  travel- 
ing fellowship,  but  postponed  the  use 
of  this  until  1908.  He  returned  from 
an  extended  trip  to  Europe  last  May 
and  from  that  time  until  the  opening 
of  the  University  was  in  the  employ  of 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Corporations. 

The  South  lost  a  productive  scholar 
and  public-spirited  editor  by  the  death 
last  year  of  Professor  John  Bell  Hen- 
neman,  dean  and  professor  of  English 
in  the  University  of  the  South,  Sewa- 
nee,  Tenn.,  and  editor  of  The  Sewance 
Review,  Dr.  Henneman  succeeded 
Professor  W.  P.  Trent,  now  of  Co- 
lumbia University,  some  years  ago. 
The  University  of  the  South  suffered 
a  second  loss  in  the  death  recently  of 
Vice-Chancellor  Wiggins.  Professor 
John  M.  McBryde,  of  Sweetbriar  Col- 
lege, Virginia,  succeeds  Dr.  Henne- 
man as  professor  of  English  at  Se- 
wanee. 

Among  the  lecturers  in  the  system 
of  public  lectures  conducted  by  the  New 
York  City  Board  of  Education  are 
Professors  A.  V.  W.  Jackson,  W.  R. 
Shepherd,  and  R.  Tombo,  Jr.,  Mr.  E. 
M.  Sait,  Mr.  A.  C.  Neish,  and  Mr.  A. 
Tassin,  of  Columbia  University;  Prof. 
J.  D.  Spaeth,  of  Princeton;  Profes- 
sors  W.   E.   Clarke,   W.   B.   Guthrie, 
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Home,  and  Mead,  Doctors  A.  P.  Ball, 
Brisco,  W.  L.  Esttabrooke,  and  F.  B. 
Robinson,  and  Mr.  Tynan,  of  the  Col- 
lege of  the  City  of  New  York ;  Prof. 
J.  W.  Crook,  of  Amherst ;  and  Profes- 
sors R.  W.  Prentis  and  J.  B.  Smith,  of 
Rutgers. 

President  Henry  Churchill  King  of 
Oberlin  College  has  gone  abroad  on  a 
year's  leave  of  absence.  He  will  travel 
through  India,  China,  and  Japan,  visit- 
ing important  schools,  colleges,  and 
missions,  and  filling  an  extensive  lec- 
ture schedule.  In  Japan  he  will  deliver 
a  series  of  lectures  before  the  Imperial 
University  at  Tokio  on  the  "Signifi- 
cance of  Christianity  and  the  Ethical 
Aspects  of  the  Christian  Teaching."  In 
August  of  next  year  he  will  attend  edu- 
cational and  religious  conferences  in 
China  before  sailing  for  Hawaii  and 
San  Francisco.  He  will  pay  a  special 
visit  to  the  Province  of  Shansi,  China, 
and  inspect  the  educational  work  of  the 
Oberlin-Shansi   Memorial   Association. 

A.  H.  Taylor,  Ph.  D.,  who  has  re- 
cently been  elected  professor  of  phy- 
sics at  the  University  of  North  Dakota, 
is  a  graduate  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity. He  later  went  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  where  he  was  assist- 
ant in  physics.  After  staying  for  a 
.  short  time  as  Michigan,  he  accepted 
a  position  as  assistant  instructor  in 
physics  in  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, where  after  two  years  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  position  of  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  physics.  While  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  Prof.  Taylor  was 
in  charge  of  the  department  of  engi- 
neering physics.  From  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  he  went  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Gottingen,  Germany,  where  he 
studied  under  Zieman. 

NEW  BUILDINGS 

A  new  building  for  the  dental  school 
has  been  opened  at  Harvard. 

A  new  gymnasium  has  been   com- 
pleted at  Hobart  College. 

Plans  have  been  drawn  for  a  new 
infirmary  at  Williams. 


The  cornerstone  of  Kent  Hall,  the 
new  building  for  the  law  school  at  Co- 
lumbia, was  laid  on  October  4th. 

A  vivarium  for  the  study  of  amphibi- 
ous animals  is  being  built  at  Prince- 
ton. 

A  new  dormitory  is  being  erected  at 
Berea  College,  Berea,  Ky.  It  is  being 
constructed  by  the  labor  of  students. 

A  new  dormitory,  Haughton  Hall, 
has  been  opened  at  Yale  this  fall.  It 
accommodates  about  sixty-five  students 
and  is  reserved-  for  sophomores. 

A  new  wing  of  the  Engineering 
Building^  is  bein^  constructed  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  It  is  to  be 
completed  by  spring. 

A  library  and  a  new  assembly  hall 
are  in  process  of  construction  at  Smith. 
The  latter  is  expected  to  be  finished  by 
June. 

Work  on  the  new  buildings  at  Ober- 
lin is  going  forward  rapidly.  Rice  Hall 
is  being  completed.  The  foundations 
of  the  new  men's  building,  which  is 
intended  to  become  the  center  of  the 
different  student  activities,  are  finished. 

Ground  has  been  broken  for  Boalt 
Hall  of  Law  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  building  is  to  be  a  fire- 
proof structure  of  white  granite,  with 
a  roof  of  red  mission  tile.  Its  cost 
has  been  met  by  a  gift  of  $100,000  by 
Mrs.  Boalt  of  San  Francisco,  and  by 
an  additional  $50,000,  the  gift  of  a 
number  of  California  lawyers. 

Washington  University  is  fortunate 
in  securing  a  beautiful  building  for 
chapel  purposes.  The  interior  dimen- 
sions are  as  follows:  length,  125  feet; 
width,  45  feet;  height  of  walls  up  to 
the  spring  of  the  roof,  45  feet ;  greatest 
height  of  the  roof  above  the  floor,  54 
feet ;  height  of  the  four  octagonal  tow- 
ers, two  at  either  end,  84  feet.  The 
walls  are  cased  in  light  bedford  stone 
and  the  floors  of  gray  Tennessee  mar- 
ble. A  feature  of  exceptional  beauty 
IS  the  stone  tracery  of  the  eighteen  win- 
dows, together  with  the  fine  stained 
glass  east  window,  a  special  memorial 
to   Mr.   Graham.     The   furniture  and 
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carved  casing  of  the  divided  or  double 
organ  are  of  dark  oak. 

The  Colorado  Legislature,  at  its  re- 
cent session,  appropriated  $70,000  for 
the  central  portion  of  a  Science  and 
Museum  Building  for  the  University  of 
Colorado.  The  approximate  cost  of 
the  completed  building  will  be  $270,- 
000.  Work  will  begin  as  soon  as  the 
funds  are  available.  The  building  will 
cover  115  by  220  feet  and  will  be  three 
full  stories  in  height.  The  east  wing 
will  be  devoted  entirely  to  Geology  and 
the  west  wing  to  Biology.  In  the  cen- 
ter will  be  the  Museum  with  a  floor 
space  of  45  by  90*  feet  on  each  of  the 
three  floors.  The  design  will  be  in  the 
Collegiate  or  Tudor  style  of  architec- 
ture. Stone  will  be  used  and  the  build- 
ing will  be  structurally  fireproof. 

The  funds  for  the  erection  of  the 
Macky  auditorium  at  the  University 
of  Colorado,  amounting  to  about  $300,- 
000,  are  now  available.  The  plans  as 
adopted  by  the  Regents  contemplate  a 
building  234  by  264  feet  in  size  with 
central  portion  and  two  wings.  The 
style  of  architecture  is  the  English  Col- 
legiate. Stone  with  lighter  stone  trim- 
mings will  be  used.  The  estimated  cost 
of  the  building  is  $250,000  without 
furniture  and  organ.  The  main  audi- 
torium will  seat  3,000  people  and  there 
will  be  three  minor  rooms  in  the  wings 
for  smaller  audiences.  The  administra- 
tive offices  will  be  located  temporarily 
in  one  wing.  The  basement  under  the 
whole  structure  will  be  finished  to  ac- 
commodate all  large  university  and 
student  functions. 

Work  has  been  started  on  the  new 
$85,000  Yale  boathouse,  the  memorial 
to  George  A.  Adee,  '67,  by  graduates 
interested  in  Yale  boating.  The  boat- 
house  will  stand  on  the  now  flooded  land 
just  north  of  the  old  Tomlinson  Bridge, 
and  the  piles  are  now  being  driven  on 
which  the  masonry  is  later  to  be  built. 
When  completed  it  will  be  two  stories 
in  height,  with  towers,  and  with  a 
bridge  connecting  with  the  causeway. 
Practically  all  the  first  floor  will  be 
given  up  to  the  boat  room,  work  room, 
boiler  room,  and  run-ways  to  ;the  float. 


There  are  seven  run-ways  and  the  boat 
room  is  to  contain  twenty  boat-racks, 
with  accommodations  for  eighty  boats. 
A  complete  workshop  adjoins  the  boat 
room.  On  the  second  floor  north  is  a 
large  ^neral  locker  room  for  the  scrub 
or  individual  oarsmen,  connected  with 
which  are  a  shower  and  drying  room. 
The  Varsity  oarsmen  have  their  pri- 
vate locker,  shower  and  drying  room 
in  the  middle,  and  on  the  south  side  is 
the  freshman  quarters.  A  large  gen- 
eral lounging  room  on  the  southwest 
comer  with  an  immense  fireplace  com- 
pletes the  floor  plan.  On  the  river 
side  is  a  flat  roof  over  part  of  the  boat 
room,  for  evening  use  in  the  spring. 

ADMINISTRATION  AND 
LEGISLATION 

Two  sophomores  were  expelled  from 
the  University  of  Illinois  for  hazing. 

The  Senior  Council  at  Princeton  has 
passed  a  series  of  rules  restricting  the 
"horsing"  of  freshmen. 

All  class  elections  at  the  University 
of  Kansas  are  being  conducted  under 
the  supervision  of  the  student  council, 
which  was  organized  last  year. 

Four  sophomores  were  suspended 
for  one  year  and  thirty-one  put  on  pro- 
bation at  the  University  of  Oregon  as 
the  result  of  hazing. 

The  Student  Board  at  Columbia  has 
passed  a  resolution  which  provides  that 
no  new  society  can  be  started  on  the 
campus  without  its  approval. 

The  committee  appointed  last  year 
to  consider  the  celebration  of  the  150th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Brown, 
in  1914,  was  made  permanent,  and  $5,- 
000  was  appropriated  for  its  expenses. 

Student  Council,  which  represents 
the  nearest  approach  at  Tufts  to  self- 
government,  has  decided  to  recommend 
to  the  lower  classes  that  the  annual 
flag  rush  be  abolished. 

The  committee  on  student  aflfairs  at 
Indiana  University  has  made  a  new 
ruling,  allowing  each  class  two  social 
functions  a  year.  Formerly  they  were 
only  allowed  one  a  year. 
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The  honor  system  has  been  intro- 
duced at  Oberiin  College.  This  was 
done  by  a  resolution  of  the  faculty  up- 
on the  recommendation  of  the  Student 
Senate. 

President  Hamilton  of  Tufts  Col- 
lege has  opened  all  scholarship  records 
to  managers  of  athletic  teams,  so  that 
the  latter  may  warn  the  men  near  the 
danger  line  and  prevent  them  from  be- 
ing debarred  by  the  faculty. 

By  a  change  in  the  administrative 
rules  of  Williams  College,  the  percent- 
age system  of  marking  gives  way  to  a 
grade  system,  excepting  in  examina- 
tions for  admission  and  for  the  Clark 
prize  scholarships. 

A  pamphlet  of  suggestive  schedules 
has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
students  at  Oberiin.  This  is  intended 
to  aid  the  student  in  planning  his  course 
of  study.  It  is  the  result  of  the  work 
of  a  special  committee  of  the  faculty, 
and  contains  about  sixty  suggested 
schedules  of  study. 

During  the  absence  of  President 
King  the  administration  of  Oberiin 
College  will  be  in  the  hands  of  an  exec- 
utive committee,  including'  Professor 
Root,  chairman  of  the  general  faculty, 
as  chairman,  and  Prof.  C.  p.  Martin, 
chairman  of  the  college  faculty;  Dean 
E.  I.  Bosworth  of  the  seminary ;  C.  W. 
Morrison,  director  of  the  conservatory, 
and  J.  F.  Peck,  principal  of  the 
academy. 

No  woman  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin is  eligible  as  an  officer  of  the 
Girls'  Self  Government  Association  or 
as  a  member  of  the  board,  unless  her 
standing  in  all  her  studies  are  satis- 
factory to  the  faculty  executive  com- 
mittee. The  association  is  composed 
of  the  women  students,  and  has  as  its 
aim  the  regulation  of  all  matters  of 
government  pertaining  to  the  girls  in 
the  student  body. 

All  the  general  student  activities  in 
the  University  of  Colorado  were 
united  by  the  organization  in  Septem- 
ber of  the  *'Associated  Students."  The 
constitution  of  this  association  contains 
provisions  for  the  recall  of  any  officers 


and  for  the  initiative  and  referendum; 
provisions  which  it  is  hoped  the  stu- 
dents will  use.  There  are  three  com- 
missioners or  boards  and  a  general 
manager. 

The  entire  sophomore  class  of  Muh- 
lenberg College  has  been  suspended 
for  a  month  for  hazing  six  freshmen. 
The  freshmen  had  refused  to  obey  the 
regulations  requiring  them  to  wear 
green  buttons  and  to  enter  the  build- 
ing through  the  basement  entrance. 
They  were  seized  by  a  group  of  sopho- 
mores, bound  hand  and  foot,  and  half 
of  the  hair  on  their  heads  was  clipped 
off.  The  suspension  of  the  sophomore 
class  followed. 

According  to  a  vote  of  the  Mount 
Holyoke  faculty,  a  reprint  of  all  of 
its  legislation  that  directly  concerns 
students  has  been  distributed  among 
them.  Among  the  statements  is  the 
following  regulation,  which  was  en- 
acted last  spring:  "No  student's  re- 
quired work  in  English  shall  be  con- 
sidered complete  as  long  as  any  in- 
structor, supported  by  the  department 
of  English,  reports  her  as  habitually 
using  poor  English." 

At  their  recent  meeting  the  trustees 
of  Williams  College  approved  the  reso- 
lution adopted  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  faculty,  in  favor  of  abolishing  the 
partial-course  group  for  admission. 
When  the  language  requirement  of  this 
group  was  made  Latin  or  Greek  only, 
two  or  three  years  ago,  instead  of 
French,  German,  Latin,  or  Greek,  as 
formerly,  it  was  with  the  expectation 
that  in  due  time  the  entire  partial  course 
would  be  done  away  with. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Undergraduate  Student  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  the  University  of  California, 
the  editor-in-chief  of  The  Pelican  has 
been  suspended  from  the  University 
until  August  15,  1910.  The  action  of 
the  committee  was  based  upon  the 
charge  that  the  last  issue  of  The  Pelican 
would  bring  discredit  upon  the  good 
name  of  the  university.  With  this  idea 
in  view  the  committee  has  suppressed 
the  remainder  of  the  issue. 
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The  faculty  of  Kenyon  College  have 
instituted  mid-semester  examinations 
on  the  days  immediately  preceding 
Thanksgiving  with  a  view  to  raising 
the  standard  of  scholarship.  The  cere- 
mony of  matriculation  is  postponed  un- 
til after  these  examinations  and  only 
those  men  are  matriculated  who  are 
able  to  pass  in  at  least  twelve  hours  of 
work  at  that  time.  Men  who  fail  to 
matriculate  are  then  put  on  probation 
and  unless  their  work  shows  improve- 
ment are  dropped  at  the  end  of  the 
semester. 

Something  new  in  college  circles  was 
the  parliament  held  at  Otterbein  Uni- 
versity on  October  27  and  28.  As- 
sembled at  the  parliament  were  400 
leading  men  in  the  United  Brethren 
Church  who  visited  the  classes,  watched 
the  machinery  of  a  college  at  work, 
laid  plans  for  more  students,  more 
buildings  and  more  endowment  for  the 
university  and  dedicated  the  new  $30,- 
000  conservatory  of  music  and  art  re- 
cently erected  by  G.  A.  Lambert  of  An- 
derson, Ind.  The  parliament  cost  the 
university  $5,000,  but  the  authorities 
believe  the  money  was  well  invested 
and  expect  the  advertising  which  the 
school  received  to  more  than  reimburse 
the  treasury. 

Much  interest  is  manifested  in  the 
future  activities  of  the  Student  Council 
at  Harvard,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
President  Lowell,  in  his  inaugural,  said 
he  thought  it  would  prove  of  service  in 
dealing  with  the  athletic  situation.  Last 
year  the  council  was  instrumental  in 
abolishing  basketball,  and  it  took  a  de- 
cided stand  against  undergraduates 
leaving  Cambridge  to  attend  football 
games  at  Annapolis  or  other  distant 
points.  Student  Council  was  organized 
in  1908,  after  1,600  undergraduates  had 
petitioned  the  faculty.  The  object  was 
to  have  an  undergraduate  representa- 
tion to  deal  with  the  university  author- 
ities upon  student  matters.  The  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  the  council  will  de- 
pend in  a  large  measure  upon  the  back- 
ing it  receives  from  the  student  body. 

By  the  adoption  in  May  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Associated  Students  of 


the  University  of  Colorado,  and  its  later 
approval  by  the  University  Senate  and 
the  Regents,  all  the  general  student 
activities  have  been  united  in  one  or- 
ganization. There  are  three  boards — 
the  Commission,  the  Athletic  Board 
and  the  Debating  Board.  The  commis- 
sion controls  general  interests  and  the 
other  two  boards  the  activities  indicated 
in  the  names;  together  they  appoint 
the  general  manager  who  has  direct 
control  of,  and  responsibility  for,  every 
student  enterprise  of  general  interest. 
By  the  payment  of  a  $4.00  fee  any  stu- 
dent, alumnus,  or  member  of  the  facul- 
ties is  entitled  to  admission  to  every 
contest  or  game  under  the  Association's 
auspices.  Provision  is  made  in  the 
Constitution  for  a  careful  supervision 
of  student  funds,  for  the  recall  of  any 
officers,  and  for  the  initiative  and  ref- 
erendum. 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  of  the 
University  of  Colorado  has  just  adopted 
a  group  elective  system.  The  various 
courses  offered  are  grouped  under  9 
divisions,  which  are  again  divided  in- 
to 18  subdivisions.  Each  student  to 
make  up  the  120  hours  needed  for 
graduation  must  include  in  his  four 
years'  course  10  hours  of  English  or 
Literature,  15  hours  of  either  classics, 
mathematics  or  science,  6  hours  of 
Economics  or  History,  5  hours  of 
Psychology  or  Philosophy,  34  to  48 
hours  of  free  electives  and  40  to  50 
hours  of  group  electives.  The  major 
which  the  student  elects  determines  the 
group  into  which  his  work  falls  and 
the  minors  which  he  must  take.  It  is 
felt  that  a  reasonable  group  system, 
which  shall  leave  adequate  freedom 
for  individual  needs  and  abilities,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  prevent  undesirable 
scattering  of  the  student's  energies, 
will  be  found  much  more  desirable 
than  the  free  elective  system. 

The  so-called  "strike"  of  more  than 
five  hundred  students  at  the  University 
of  Maine,  which  had  been  on  for  a 
week,  was  called  off  October  22,  and 
the  students  returned  to  their  studies. 
The  strike  was  precipitated  when  the 
faculty  posted  the  announcement  that 
eight  sophomores  had  been  suspended 
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for  the  remainder  of  the  college  year 
for  hazing,  contrary  to  the  pledge 
signed  by  them  when  registering  at  the 
opening  of  college.  It  was  asserted  by 
the  students  that  nearly  the  entire  class 
had  participated  in  the  hazing  on  the 
.  date  specified,  but  more  particularly 
that  they  understood  that  hazing  as  they 
construed  it  barred  only  the  practice  of 
ducking  freshmen  in  the  Stillwater 
River,  which  runs  by  the  campus,  and 
"paddling,"  which  meant  making  the 
freshmen  run  the  gauntlet  of  a  line  of 
sophomores  armed  with  wooden  pad- 
dles. 

They  said  that  neither  of  the  offences 
was  committed  by  any  of  the  sopho- 
mores. Conferences  Avere  held  with  the 
faculty,  which  declined  to  remove  the 
suspension,  on  the  ground  that  the  sus- 
pended sophomores  admitted  that  they 
took  part  in  the  hazing,  and  the  strike 
followed. 

The  alumni  finally  took  up  the  mat- 
ter as  mediators  and  secured  from  the 
faculty  a  concession  that  the  suspended 
sophomores  be  allowed  the  use  of  the 
college  facilities  and  to  keep  up  their 
studies  under  private  tutors;  that  any 
of  the  suspended  students  would  be 
given  a  rehearing  upon  application,  and 
that  the  matter  be  referred  to  a  special 
meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees. 

The  student  conference  committee  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  special 
session  October  19,  1909,  and  the  stu- 
dent body  in  mass  meeting  assembled 
October  20,  1909,  pledged  themselves 
to  take  effective  measures  to  abolish 
hazing  and  to  throw  their  full  influ- 
ence, both  severally  and  collectively, 
toward  the  complete  suppression  of  this 
practice. 

Among  the  objectionable  forms  of 
hazing  to  be  discontinued  are  the  fol- 
lowing: ' 

1.  There  shall  be  no  interference  of 
any  description  with  freshmen  going 
to  or  from  any  university  or  other 
exercises,  including  those  of  all  stu- 
dent organizations. 

2.  No  hazing  shall  be  permitted  on 
the  athletic  field  or  on  the  university 
campus. 

3.  There  shall  be  no  hazing  on  pri- 


vate property  with  or  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  owner  or  lessee. 

4.  No  student  shall  be  interfered 
with  in  his  room. 

5.  No  student  shall  be  put  into  the 
lake. 

Upon  the  following  designated  up- 
perclassmen  rests  the  specific  duty  of 
preventing  hazing: 

Wearers  of  the  "W,"  athletic  and 
forensic;  members  of  the  Iron  Cross; 
officers  of  the  junior  and  senior  classes; 
members  of  the  student  conference 
committee. 

While  the  above  mentioned  men  are 
especially  charged  with  preventing 
hazing,  it  is  agreed  and  understood 
that  any  student  of  the  university  has 
the  right  and  the  duty  to  interfere  to 
prevent  any  attempted  hazing. 

The  above  regulations  are  adopted 
by  the  students  as  a  substitute  for  those 
previously  adopted  by  them,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  student  con- 
ference committee. 


APPROPRIATIONS  AND 
BEQUESTS 

Trinity  College,  N.  C,  has  recently 
received  donations  amounting  to  $84,- 
000. 

Mr.  Richard  Favorite  has  given 
Heidelberg  University  a  farm  of  414 
acres  whose  present  value  is  estimated 
at  $33,000. 

The  will  of  William  Vilas,  formerly 
United  States  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
bequeaths  to  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin the  bulk  of  his  estate,  estimated  at 
more  than  $2,000,000. 

The  College  of  Idaho  has  won  out 
in  securing  a  $175,000  expansion  fund. 
The  subscriptions  included  $25,000 
from  Dr.  D.  K.  Pearsons.  Individual 
subscriptions  from  Idaho  numbered 
about  850  and  aggregated  about  $100,- 
000. 

By  action  of  the  Vermont  legislature 
of  1908,  the  state  established  at  Mid- 
dlebury  College  a  department  of  Peda- 
gogy and  provided  for  its  maintenance 
to  the  extent  of  $6,000  a  year.     This 
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new  department  has  just  opened  its 
rooms  fitted  up  for  the  purpose.  The 
enrollment  of  students  in  the  college 
has  greatly  increased. 

The  trustees  of  Princeton  University 
have  accepted  from  William  Cooper 
Proctor  the  gift  of  $500,000  for  the 
graduate  school.  The  gift  is  made  with 
the  proviso  that  an  equal  sum  be  ob- 
tained for  the  same  purpose  by  May  i, 
1909.  Miscellaneous  gifts  amounting 
to  $54,417  were  announced  at  the  Octo- 
ber meeting  of  the  trustees. 

The  following  bequests  to  colleges 
were  made  in  the  will  of  John  S.  Ken- 
nedy, who  died  October  31 :  $2,500,000 
to  Columbia,  $100,000  each  to  Yale, 
Amherst,  Williams,  Dartmouth,  Bow- 
doin  and  Hamilton  Colleges,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  Tuskegee  and 
Hampton  Institutes,  and  $50,000  each 
to  Lafayette,  Oberlin,  Wellesley, 
Barnard,  Teachers',  Elmira,  Anatolia, 
and  Syrian  Protestant  Colleges. 

The  University  of  Virginia  added 
$1,000,000  to  its  endowment  during  the 
past  year,  one-half  being  the  gift  of  Mr. 
Andrew  Carnegie  and  the  rest  donations 
from  the  Alumni.  President  Edwin  A. 
Alderman  was  chiefly  instrumental  in 
raising  this  large  sum.  At  the  inau- 
guration ceremonies  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity in  October  President  Alderman 
was  among  those  upon  whom  President 
A.  Lawrence  Lowell  conferred  honor- 
ary degrees.  Dr.  Alderman  made  a 
felicitous  speech  of  greeting  from  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  Board  of  Managers  of  Haver- 
ford  College  announce  that  $100,000 
had  been  contributed  to  a  fund  for  the 
purpose  of  pensioning  retired  pro- 
fessors. The  necessity  for  the  fund 
arose  from  the  fact  that  the  college, 
a  sectarian  institution  controlled  by 
Quakers,  cannot  appeal  to  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  aid.  The  largest  single 
contribution  to  the  fund  was  $35,000, 
willed  by  the  late  William  P.  Henszey 
of  Philadelphia.  It  was  also  announced 
that  a  fund  of  $12,000  had  been  given 
by  a  friend,  whose  name  is  withheld,  for 
the  purpose  of  religious  and  social  in- 
struction. 


THE  CARNEGIE 
FOUNDATION 

The  last  general  assembly  of  Colo- 
rado authorized  the  Board  of  Regents 
to  accept  the  benefits  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation.  This,  after  the  necessary 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Carnegie 
trustees,  will  entitle  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Colorado  to  the  retiring 
allowances  made  by  the  Foundation. 

The  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  Col- 
lege is  no  longer  on  the  accepted  list 
of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Teaching.  The  relation 
between  the  college  and  the  foundation 
was  terminated  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Founda- 
tion. The  board  of  trustees  of  the  Ran- 
dolph-Macon Woman's  College,  notified 
the  Foundation  that  after  long  discus- 
sion with  the  Baltimore  and  Richmond 
Conferences  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  it  had  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

"Be  it  resolved  that  when  a  vacancy 
occurs  in  the  board  of  Trustees,  such 
vacancy  shall  be  filled  by  the  election 
of  this  board,  but  before  such  election 
the  name  of  the  person  proposed  to 
fill  such  vacancy  shall  be  submitted  for 
approval  to  the  Conference  within 
whose  bounds  such  vacancy  shall  oc- 
cur, and  upon  approval,  he  shall  be 
elected  by  the  board." 

The  board  of  trustees  also  voted : 

"That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be 
sent  by  the  secretary  to  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching  with  the  request  that  if,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  trustees  of  that  Founda- 
tion, the  action  so  taken  renders  us  in- 
eligible to  a  place  upon  such  Founda- 
tion, that  our  schools  be  at  once  with- 
drawn from  the  list  of  those  participat- 
ing in  the  benefits  thereof." 

In  view  of  these  resolutions  it  was 
voted  by  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Foundation  that  the  statement  made 
by  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  college 
be  accepted  as  a  friendly  notification  of 
its  desire  to  withdraw  the  college  from 
the  accepted  list  of  the  Foundation.  In 
accepting  this  action  the  executive  com- 
mitt^^  expressed  Jts  hearty  interest  in 
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the  welfare  and  progress  of  the  Ran- 
dolph-Macon colleges  and  its  hope  that 
they  may  receive  from  the  denomina- 
tion under  whose  government  they  are 
to  work  the  most  cordial  and  generous 
support. 

At  the  same  meeting  of  the  executive 
committee  the  University  of  Missouri 
was,  with  the  exception  of  its  depart- 
ment of  agriculture,  admitted  to  the 
accepted  list  of  the '  Foundation.  Dur- 
ing the  last  twenty  years  the  university 
has  been  the  main  influence  in  the  state 
for  the  development  of  a  harmonious 
educational  system.  The  university 
requires  fifteen  units  for  admission  to 
the  college  of  arts  and  sciences,  the  col- 
lege of  engineering  and  the  college  of 
journalism ;  and  while  conditions  are  al- 
lowed to  the  extent  of  two  units,  this 
privilege  is  allowed  only  to  students 
able  to  offer  a  certificate  from  an  ac- 
credited or  partially  accredited  four- 
year  high  school.  The  university  thus 
,  does  not  articulate  with  three-year  high 
schools. 

Until  June,  1909,  the  university 
maintained  a  four-year  medical  school, 
leading  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
medicine.  The  school  had  an  excellent 
equipment  for  teaching  the  scientific 
branches  of  the  first  and  second  years 
and  its  teachers  were  men  giving  their 
entire  time  to  their  professional  labors 
and  not  engaged  in  active  practice. 
The  clinical  departments  of  the  third 
and  fourth  years  were  small  and  not 
adequately  equipped.  The  Foundation, 
under  these  circumstances,  felt  com- 
pelled to  decline  to  admit  the  university. 
The  board  of  curators,  however,  in 
June  last  abolished  the  two  clinical 
years  and  directed  that  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  medicine  be  no  longer  con- 
ferred by  the  university.  The  board 
now  concentrates  all  the  funds  avail- 
able for  the  medical  school  on  the  first 
two  years,  upon  the  completion  of 
which  the  student  is  referred  elsewhere 
for  his  clinical  study  and  his  degree. 

THE  GENERAL  EDUCATION 

BOARD 

Richmond  College  has  completed  its 
campaign  for  $500,000,  including  a  sub- 


scription of  $150,000  from  the  General 
Education  Board. 

Washington  University  has  com- 
pleted its  campaign  for  $1,000,000,  in- 
cluding a  subscription  of  $200,000  from 
the  General  Education  Board. 

Mercer  University  has  completed  its 
campaign  to  secure  $300,000,  includ- 
ing $75,000  from  the  General  Educa- 
tion Board. 

Macalester  College  has  completed  its 
campaign  for  $450,000,  including  a 
subscription  of  $75,000  from  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Board. 

Wabash  College  has  completed  its 
campaign  for  $200,000,  including  a  sub- 
scription of  $50,000  from  the  General 
Education  Board. 

Knox  College  has  completed  its 
campaign  for  $250,000  including  a  sub- 
scription of  $50,000  from  the  General 
Education  Board. 

Hamilton  College  has  completed  its 
campaign  for  $200,000  including  a 
subscription  of  $50,000  from  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Board. 

Maryville  College  has  completed  its 
campaign  for  $200,000,  including  a 
subscription  of  $50,000  from  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Board. 

Western  Reserve  University  has 
completed  its  campaign  for  $500,000, 
including  a  subscription  of  $125,000 
from  the  General  Education  Board. 

Union  College  has  successfully  com- 
pleted its  campaign  for  $400,000  for 
endowment,  including  a  subscription 
of  $100,000  from  the  General  Educa- 
tion Board. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

The  Harvard  Club  of  Boston  has 
established  at  Harvard  five  scholarships 
of  $500  each  for  graduates  of  public 
schools  within  a  radius  of  twenty  miles 
from  the  State  House,  during  their 
first  year  in  college.  These  scholar- 
ships will  be  first  available  in  19 10. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  two 
leading    periodicals    of    the    Southern 
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States  are  issued  from  colleges  and 
edited  by  heads  of  departments.  The 
older  of  the  two,  The  Sewanee  Remezv, 
comes  from  the  University  of  the 
South,  Sewanee,  Tenn.,  and  the 
younger  but  equally  vigorous.  The 
South  Atlantic  Quarterly,  was  born  and 
continues  to  flourish  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Durham,  N.  C. 

The  Association  of  Southern  Col- 
leges and  Preparatory  Schools  met  at 
the  University  of  Virginia  November 
5  and  6.  The  main  purpose  of  this 
organization  is  the  improvement  of 
standards  in  colleges  and  high  schools. 
At  present  the  emphasis  is  upon  the 
matter  of  entrance  requirements.  The 
leading  Southern  colleges  have  edopted 
the  fourteen  "Carnegie  units,"  and  the 
problem  now  is  one  of  ways  and  means 
as  to  the  standardization,  of  high 
schools.  The  association  is  an  open 
forum  for  the  discussion  of  vital 
academic  questions. 

A  United  States  University  Club  ^vas 
formed  at  a  mseeting  of  the  United 
States  Legation,  Buenos  Ayres,  Argen- 
tine Republic,  South  America,  on  Au- 
gust 4.  Sixty-six  graduates  of  some 
thirty  American  universities  and  col- 
leges assembled  at  the  call  of  Charles 
H.  Sherrill,  Yale  '89,  American  Minis- 
ter to  the  Argentine  Republic.  Mr. 
Sherrill  was  elected  president  and 
Charles  Lyon  Chandler,  Harvard  '05, 
secretary  of  the  newly  organized  club, 
and  these  officers,  together  with  Samuel 
Hale  Pearson  and  Dr.  Luis  Huergo, 
were  appointed  to  perfect  details  of 
organization,  call  further  business  meet- 
ings, and  arrange  for  an  annual  dinner 
and  reunion. 

The  National  Rifle  Association  of 
America  has  begun  an  active  campaign 
to  organize  rifle  clubs  in  institutions  of 
learning  throughout  the  country.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  it  has  secured  many 
trophies  for  student  contestants,  which 
during  the  winter  will  be  put  in  com- 
petition. 

Altho  rifle  shooting  is  a  new  depar- 
ture in  college  sport,  it  is  rapidly  grow- 
ing in  popularity. 

Seventeen   colleges   now   have   rifle 


clubs.  These  institutions  are :  Universi- 
ties of  Yale,  Harvard,  Cornell,  Cali- 
fornia, Columbia,  Idaho,  Pennsylvania, 
Iowa,  Nevada  and  George  Washing- 
ton; Massachusetts  Agricultural  col- 
lege, Michigan  Agricultural  college, 
Washington  State  college,  Delaware 
college  and  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

The  Convention  of  the  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools 
of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland  will 
be  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Novem- 
ber 26,  1909.  Business  sessions  will 
convene  at  the  New  Willard.  The  Con- 
vention will  be  entertained  by  the  com- 
bined universities,  colleges  and  schools 
of  Washington,  p.  C.  Addresses  are 
scheduled  from  Hon.  B.  F.  Macfar- 
land,  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia ;  Hon.  Elmer  E.  Brown,  Com- 
missioner of  Education  of  the  United 
States;  President  James  D.  Moffat; 
Mr.  Clarence  F.  Birdseye,  author  of 
"The  Reorganization  of  Our  Colleges ;" 
President  Joseph  Swain,  of  Swarth- 
more  College;  Professor  Edward  F. 
Buchner,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University ; 
President  Henry  S.  Pritchett,  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching.  (Paper  to  be  presented  by 
Mr.  John  G.  Bowman,  Secretary  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation) ;  Professor 
Francis  H.  Stoddard,  of  New  York 
University;  Professor  Clarence  G. 
Child,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Mr.  Theodore  G.  Mitchell,  Boys'  High 
School,  Brooklyn. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Cornel- 
lian  Council,  held  in  New  York  city  on 
September  29,  Samuel  Wiley  Wake- 
man  '99,  of  Riverton,  N.  J.,  was  unan- 
imously elected  permanent  secretary  of 
the  council.  It  will  be  Mr.  Wakeman's 
duty  to  organize  and  carry  on  the  work 
of  raising  the  Alumni  Fund  for  the  use 
of  the  university.  He  will  give  his 
entire  time  to  this  work  and  will  re- 
ceive a  salary,  to  be  paid  out  of  thf 
fund. 

Mr.  Wakeman  graduated  from  Cor- 
nell with  the  degree  of  M.E.  in  1899. 
He  was  captain  of  his  freshman  crew. 
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and  rowed  on  the  'varsity  crews  of 
1897  and  1898,  both  of  which  crews 
defeated  Harvard  and  Yale,  and  of 
1899.  He  was  a  member  of  Undine, 
Bench  and  Board  of  Mermaid,  and 
served  on  the  sophomore  cotillion  and 
junior  and  senior  ball  committees.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Delta  Tau  Delta 
fraternity.  Sphinx  Head  and  Aleph 
Samach. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Bacon,  chairman 
of  the  Alumni  Field  Committee,  was 
read,  stating  that  his  committee  had  ob- 
tained pledges  of  more  than  $61,000 
toward  the  proposed  $100,000  equip- 
ment fund  and  that  it  meant  to  obtam 


the  balance  of  about  $38,000  before 
January  i,  next.  Mr.  Coulson,  for  the 
class  of  1909,  reported  that  that  class 
had  pledged  a  principal  sum  of  $30,- 
815  as  its  contribution  to  the  Alumni 
Fund.  This  principal  sum  is  not  pay- 
able except  at  the  option  of  givers,  but 
interest  is  payable  on  it,  and  the  sum 
annually  due  therefrom  is  $1,540.75. 
Pledges  had  been  received  from  337 
members  of  the  class.  One  check  for 
$100  had  also  been  received.  The  ex- 
penses connected  with  the  organization 
of  the  fund  had  been  $130,  but  this  ex- 
pense the  class  itself  had  voted  to  de- 
fray. 
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A  FOSSIL 

O  tiny  singer  of  an  age  long  gone ; 
Who  in  the  twilight  of  the  world's  first  day, 
Sang  out  your  little  life,  then  went  your  way 

Into  the  silence  of  that  dull  red  dawn; — 

In  slender  letters  delicately  drawn, 
Life's  earliest  song  is  written  in  this  clay — 
•Like  the  first  chords  of  some  majestic  lay 

Some  mighty  anthem  that  goes  sweeping  on  I 

Compared  with  yours  what  idle  songs  we  sing! 

How  weak  the  music  of  our  lips  appears, 
When  these  clear  notes  of  God's  glad  anthem  ring — 

The  joyous  hymn  of  earth  and  seas  and  spheres, 
Life's  grand  processional  loud-thundering 

Throughout  the  dim  cathedral  of  the  years! 


John  Stockton  Miller 
— In  The  Harvard  Monthly. 


AT  THE  HOUSE  PARTY 

She  (Saturday  night) — Do  you  like 
to  dance? 

He  (wearily) — ^Yes,  but  not  on  my 
week-ends. 

She  (sympathetically) — Try  ankle 
supporters. — The  Harvard  Lampoon. 

THE  COLOR  SCHEME 

Binks — ^Have  you  ever  had  one  of 
these  two-colored  typewriters? 

Jinks  —  Sure, — mme  changed  from 
blond  to  brunette  only  last  week. — 
Stanford  Chaparral. 

TECHNICAL 

He — ^Yes,  Bustem  only  attends  the 
first  semester  of  each  year. 

She— Oh,  I  suppose  that  is  what  you 
speak  of  as  a  football  term. — The 
Sphinx. 


REPAID 

"I  did  not  take  your  name  in  vain," 
remarked  the  youth  as  he  received  a 
check  from  the  uncle  whose  name  he 
bore. — Princeton  Tiger. 

DO! 

Tis  best  to  think  before  you  speak, 

It  is  the  safest  way. 
Don't  always  say  just  what  you  think 

But  do  think  what  you  say. 

— Drake  Delphic. 

NOT  FROM  TEXT  BOOKS 

Prof — If  a  man  has  an  income  of 
two  million  a  year,  what  is  his  princi- 
pal? 

Stude — ^A  man  with  such  an  income 
usually  has  no  principle. — The  Yale 
Record. 
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MOODS  OF  THE  SEA 

I. 

I  stood  one  day  at  the  ocean's  shore. 

And  watched  the  sea  at  play ; 
Gently  it  rocked  on  its  sandy  floor, 
And  playfully  turned  the  seaweed  o'er. 

Soft  loving  the  rocks  with  spray. 
The  mood  of  the  sea  crept  into  me, 

And  filled  my  heart  with  joy. 
In  merry  glee  my  heart  leaped  free 
From  task  and  fee,  which  seemed  to  be 

Naught  but  life's  gross  alloy. 

11. 

Again  I  looked;  the  storm's  fierce  sweep 

Had  rudely  roused  the  waves; 
Engaged,  they  rolled  from  out  the  deep 
And  hurled  their  might  'gainst  the  mountain  steep 

Like  one  who  madly  raves. 
The  storm's  strong  roll  surged  through  my  soul 

And  stirred  my  lust  for  strife — 
I'll  seek  my  goal,  nor  song  nor  bowl. 
Nor  Fate's  harsh  dole  may  me  control, 

I'll  fight  to  the  end  of  life. 

III. 

So  day  by  day,  in  its  rise  and  fall 

The  ocean  speaks  to  men ; 
For  now  it  soothes  the  pain  of  all, 
And  now  it  fires  with  its  trumpet  call. 

And  bids  us  forth  again. 


^The  Monmouth  Oracle 


YALE 

Freshmen,  this  is  Yale!  What,  you 
say,  these  buildings,  that  long  thin  one 
with  the  four  pencils  on  top,  and  the 
"ferry  boat"  on  the  corner,  is  that  Yale  ? 
Is  this  the  goal  of  my  study?  Well, 
perhaps  a  word  about  our  little  com- 
munity would  not  be  amiss  to  you  who 
have  so  lately  come  into  the  fold.  Yale 
does  not  mean  merely  the  most  pictur- 
esque collection  of  architecture  ever 
gathered  together  in  one  spot.  If  you 
view  her  from  that  standpoint,  you  will 
have  no  place  in  her  life.  We  admit 
that  we  have  never  gone  in  for  a  high 
development  of  the  architectural  sense, 
but  we  do  hold  to  the  truth  that  better 


a  few  old  buildings  with  associations 
and  traditions  clinging  to  their  walls, 
than  beautiful  new  buildings,  bare  of 
all  sentiment.  Did  you  ever  see  a 
tradition  cling  to  a  wall?  It  is  one  of 
our  proudest  boasts  that  almost  any 
bright,  summer  day,  you  can  see  more 
traditions  and  associations  clinging  on 
our  buildings  than  in  any  college  in 
the  country.  Why,  we  have  got  a  Vir- 
ginia Creeper  in  every  entry.  And  so 
you  must  consider  Yale  to  be,  not  in 
her  buildings,  or  even  in  her  books,  but 
in  the  spirit  that  every  man  feels  who 
enters  whole  souled  into  her  life.  It  is 
the  spirit  of  service  for  Yale  in  prepara- 
tion for  service  in  after  life. — The  Yale 
Record. 
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WHAT  I  AM  AND  WHY 

I'm  oxygen  and  whiskey  gin,  Fm  phosphorus  and  fat, 

I'm  mind  and  matter,  sin  and  saint,  a  man  for  all  o'that. 

I've  fumed  and  foamed  for  days  and  nights  in  treatises  and  tracts, 

But  that's  the  one  conclusion  that'll  satisfy  the  facts. 

In  Philip  Brooks'  my  soul  was  claimed  by  each  religious  faction. 

In  Boylston  Hall  they  said  I  was  a  chemical  reaction: 

Mid  molecule  and  mollycoddle,  corpuscle  and  crank, 

I  groped  in  vain  till  every  hope  within  my  bosom  sank. 

But  when  I  took  philosophy,  and  learned  that  I  and  me 
Were  each  a  different  person,  and  that  is  could  never  be, 
That  being  hung  in  flakes  about  the  whole  confounded  town, 
Why  then  I  heaved  a  mighty  oath  and  flung  my  notebooks  down. 

For  what  I  am  and  who  I  am  and  how  I  came  to  be 
Are  matters  for  philosophers,  they're  all  the  same  to  me. 
I'm  oxygen  and  whiskey  gin,  I'm  phosphorus  and  fat, 
I'm  mind  and  matter,  sin  and  saint,  a  man  for  all  o'  that. 

— The  Hansard  Lampoon. 


THE  SERVANT  PROBLEM 

Stude,  home  for  vacation — Bridget, 
I've  just  found  another  fly  in  the  milk. 

Bridget,  appreciatively  —  Begorrah, 
it's  wonderful  what  collidge  trainin  will 
do  for  ye. — The  Yale  Record, 

RACE  SUICIDE 

The  railroad  commission  is  investi- 
gating the  Pullmans  now.  Going  to 
make  them  lower  prices. 

Wouldn't  be  very  popular  with 
Roosevelt,  would  it  ? 

Why? 

They're  trying  to  lower  the  berth 
rate — The  Minne-Ha-Ha, 


IN  THESE  DAYS  OF  THE 
DIRECTOIRE 

Wife — ^The  landlord  was  here  to-day, 
and  I  gave  him  the  rent  and  showed 
him  the  baby. 

Husband — Next  time  he  comes 
around,  suppose  you  show  him  the  rent 
and  give  him  the  baby. — Pennsylvania 
Punch  Bowl, 

RECOMPENSE 

The  Suitor — "They  say  that  Love 
is  blind." 

The  Heiress — "But  nowadays  he 
has  a  marvelous  sense  of  touch." — The 
Columbia  Jester, 


THE  WIND  IN  THE  PINES 

Rushing  of  waters  from  far  away. 
Whispering  pf  winds,  laughter  of  gnomes, 

A  lullaby  crooned  at  the  close  of  day, 

The  voice  of  the  pale  green  wave  as  it  foams. 

Prayers  that  are  nurtured  low  at  the  shrines, 

This  is  the  sound  of  the  wind  in  the  pines. 


Alice  Marjorie  Pierce 
— In  The  Smith  College  Monthly, 
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THE  HUDSON— NIGHT 

The  waves  are  deepest  black,  a  wondrous  black, 
And  from  the  shore  gleam  spots  of  glowing  gold — 
Far  richer  hues  than  palls  of  velvet  show 
Which,  gold-inwrought,  lie  in  some  chapel  old. 

No  sullen,  cheerless  stream  is  this,  nor  drear, 
But  rather  far  a  living,  glorious  thing. 
Proud  in  its  splendor,  save  where  gently  rests 
The  softer  beauty  that  the  moonbeams  bring. 

— The  Columbia  Monthly. 


HAZING 

Hazing  is  an  indefinable  and  inexpli- 
cable something.  When  we  are  called 
before  the  faculty  we  deny  the  existence 
of  the  word.  We  call  it  gentle  horse- 
play. 

Nevertheless,  hazing  (whatever  it  is) 
fills  its  place  in  man's  life.  The  wonder- 
ful state  of  sophomorehood  would  be 
lost  if  not  for  it.  What  would  become 
of  our  great  military  academy  at  West 
Point  if  it  were  not  for  hazing? 

There  are  three  great  periods!  of 
hazing  in  man's  life.  First,  the  green 
apple  period,  then  the  college  period 
and  finally  the  married  period  which 
we  are  told  is  one  continuous  round  of 
hazing  on  both  sides. 

Hazing  is  an  educational  and  desir- 
able experience  for  those  wishing  to  be- 
come slaveholders,  superintendents  of 
gangs,  divorce  seekers,  and  fathers  of 
large  families. 


What  is  the  p^reatest  press  agent  of 
this  age?  Hazmg.  Look  at  the  free 
advertising  different  colleges  receive 
every  year. 

Hazing  is  also  very  helpful  to  those 
wishing  to  test  the  strength  of  base-ball 
clubs,  fence  pickets  and  bricks. — The 
Rutgers  Targum, 

POOR  FELLOW! 

Several  ladies  sat  after  a  card  party 
at  the  University  Club  a  few  mornings 
ago,  discussing  the  virtues  of  their 
husbands.  '*Mr.  Bingleton,"  said  one 
of  them,  referring  to  her  life  partner, 
"never  drinks  and  never  swears — in- 
deed, he  has  no  bad  habits."  "Does  he 
ever  smoke?"  some  one  asked.  "Yes; 
he  likes  a  cigar  just  after  he  has  eaten 
a  good  meal.  But,  I  suppose,  on  an 
average,  he  doesn't  smoke  more  than 
once  a  month." — The  Columbia  Jester. 
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STORIES  OF  OUTDOOR 
SPORTS* 

This  collection  of  tales  is  the  second 
book  in  Harper's  Athletic  Series.  The 
majority  of  the  stories  are  built  about 
exciting  incidents  on  the  football  field, 
but  other  sports  come  in  for  their  share 
of  attention  also.  Most  of  the  "writers 
are  former  college  athletes  of  note  and 
experience  in  the  particular  sports  they 
picture.  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton 
and  several  "Prep"  schools  supply  the 
local  color. 

A  NON-TECHNICAL  TREA- 
TISE ON  LIGHTt 

This  volume,  devoted  to  the  science 
of  light,  should  be  of  interest  to  the* 
ordinary  intelligent  reader  who  has  no 
technical  knowledge  of  science  as  much 
as  it  will  prove  of  value  to  the  teacher 
of  physics. 

The  book  is  based  on  ten  lectures, 
given  at  the  American  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History  during  the  winter  of 
1908-9,  when  the  author  occupied  a 
chair  of  Mathematical  Physics  at  Co- 
lumbia University  in  the  City  of  New 
York.  It  is  written  in  a  clear,  con- 
cise style  that  is  well  suited  to  present 
the  information  without  the  confusion 
of  technical  terms. 

HISTORY  AND  SIGNIFICANCE 
OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  J 

This  book  should  have  its  particular 
value  in  the  incentive  to  a  more  ap- 

*  Oh  the  Gtidiron;  and  Other  Stories  of  Outdoor 
Sport.  By  Vfirioui  Writers.  Harper  &  Brother : 
New  York.    Price  60  cents. 


\  Light.  By  Richard  C.  Maclaurin,  LI«.  D.,  Sc  D., 
President  of  the  Massachusetts  lustitute  of  Technol- 
ogy.    Preface  by  the  author.     Portrait  and  charts. 

253.  Ten  lectures.  Indtz.  New  York.  Colum- 
a  University  Press.    Price.  $1.50. 

X  English  Literature.  By  William  T.  Long.  8  vo. 
Cloth.  58a  pages.  Hlustrated.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 
List  price,  $1.35. 
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preciative  study  of  the  great  master- 
pieces of  English  literature  that  it  will 
give  the  student.  It  does  not  deal  so 
much  with  dry,  uninteresting  criticism 
of  the  great  writers'  work  as  with  the 
vital  influence  of  the  day  which  af- 
fected both  the  writer  and  his  work. 

As  the  author's  aim  is  to  stimulate 
a  desire  to  study  the  masterpieces  of 
English  literature  at  first  hand,  he  does 
not  burden  his  book  with  too  lenthy 
extracts.  More  space  is  devoted  to 
this  feature  in  the  case  of  the  earlier 
writers  whose  works  are  not  so  acces- 
sible to  the  average  student  or  reader. 
The  illustrations  are  deserving  of 
especial  mention  on  account  of  their  in- 
trinsic excellence  and  thQ  satisfactory 
manner  in  which  they  really  illustrate 
the  text.  The  quotations,  outlines, 
summaries,  historical  introductions, 
complete  indexes,  and  a  good  working 
bibliography  will  be  found  of  inestima- 
ble value  to  students. 

The  book  covers  the  entire  history 
of  English  literature  from  Anglo-Sax- 
on times  to  the  close  of  the  Victorian 
Era.  As  each  period  is  taken  up  it  is 
prefaced  by  a  brief  political  summary 
and  an  account  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  age,  which  are  of  .material  assist- 
ance in  arriving  at  a  true  understand- 
ing of  the  various  writers  of  that  period 
and  their  work.  The  biographies  of 
the  writers  are  readable  and  unusually 
successful  in  vitalizing  their  subjects. 

FACTS  FROM  THE  COMMIS- 
SIONER  OF   EDUCA- 
TIONS  REPORT* 

The  fact  that  Leland  Stanford  Junior 
University,    with    an    endowment    of 

*  A  summary  of  the  latest  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner f  Bdiication  was  published  by  Rudolf  Tombo, 
Jr.,  in  the  Educational  Review  for  November.  We 
reproduce  the  facts  of  especial  interest  to  college  men. 
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$24,525,922,  leads  the  list  of  Ameri- 
can universities  in  this  regard  is  only 
one  of  the  host  of  interesting  points 
brought  out  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  for  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1908,  the  second  volume 
of  which  recently  appeared  from  the 
press  of  the  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice. The  California  institution  is 
closely  followed  by  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, the  amount  of  whose  endowment 
funds  (excluding  value  of  grounds  and 
buildings)  is  $23,542,264,  and  Harvard 
is  third  on  the  list  with  an  endowment 
of  $20,272,346.  Other  large  endow- 
ments are  found  at  the  following  uni- 
versities: University  of  Chicago,  $13,- 
999,900;  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
$12,352,687;  Yale,  $9,200,000;  Cornell, 
$8,594,329 ;  Washington  University 
(St.  Louis),  $5,206,521;  Johns  Hop- 
kins, $4470,000;  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, $4,121,805,  and  Northwestern 
University,  $4,005,309.  Princeton's  en- 
dowment is  comparatively  small,  and 
efforts  are  being  made  by  the  alumni 
of  this  institution  to  increase  the 
amount  of  the  endowment  funds  of 
their  Alma  Mater,  which  at  present 
amount  to  $3,938,200,  a  sum  that  ap- 
pears especially  low  when  compared, 
for  example,  with  a  college  like  Dart- 
mouth, that  possesses  an  endowment  of 
$2,528,000.  New  York  University  has 
an  endowment  of  $1,119,728. 

Five  hundred  and  seventy-three 
colleges  and  universities  (89  public 
institutions  with  60,258  students, 
and  484  private  institutions  with 
102,660  students— exclusive  of  the 
preparatory  and  professional  depart- 
ments) submitted  reports  for  the 
year  1907-08,  of  which  (a)  143  were 
open  only  to  men,  (b)  321  to  men 
and  women,  and  (c)  109  to  women 
only.  Instruction  was  imparted  at  these 
institutions — omitting  the  93  girls'  col- 
leges whose  requirements  for  admission 
and  advancement  are  inferior  to  those 
of  the  16  colleges  for  women  on  the 
accepted  list — by  almost  25,000  teach- 
ers, of  whom  over  4,500  were 
women.  These  institutions  of  higher 
learning  were  attended  by  106,945  men 
and  43,242  women,  as  against  96,575 


men  and  40462  women  in  1906-07, 
this  being  the  first  time  in  a  number  of 
years  that  the  number  of  men  shows 
a  larger  percentage  of  increase  than 
the  number  of  women.  Ten  years  ago 
there  were  67,018  men  and  23,470  wom- 
en in  attendance  on  higher  institutions 
of  learning,  showing  a  gain  of  60  per 
cent,  in  the  number  of  men,  and  of  77 
per  cent,  in  the  number  of  women. 

The  institutions  included  above  un- 
der (a)  and  (b)  in  1908  conferred  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  upon  5406 
men  and  4,540  women,  as  against  5,812 
men  and  4,183  women  two  years  ago, 
showing  that  within  a  few  years  this 
degree  will  be  conferred  upon  more 
women  that  men.  The  degree  of 
bachelor  of  science,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  conferred  upon  4,359  men  and  792 
women ;  that  of  bachelor  of  philosophy 
upon  723  men  and  458  women ;  that  of 
bachelor  of  letters  upon  141  men  and 
412  women;  various  engineering  and 
architectual  degrees  upon  1451  men 
and  2  women;  that  of  master  of  arts 
upon  1,226  men  and  405  women;  that 
of  master  of  science  upon  198  men  and 
24  women,  and  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
philosophy  upon  343  men  and  51  wom- 
en. The  largest  number  of  doctorates 
were  awarded  by  Columbia  with  55, 
Chicago  54,  Harvard  43,  Yale  and 
Pennsylvania  32  each  and  Johns  Hop- 
kins 28.  At  the  1909  commencement 
Columbia  conferred  the  Ph.D.  degree 
upon  no  fewer  than  69  individuals. 

The  total  income  of  the  institutions 
listed  under  (a)  and  (b)  amounted  for 
the  year  under  review  to  $66,790,924, 
as  against  about  forty-five  million  dol- 
lars two  years  ago,  and  of  this  amount 
only  about  seventeen  and  one-quarter 
million  dollars  represented  tuition  fees. 
During  the  year  these  institutions  re- 
ceived gifts  and  endowments  to  the 
value  of  over  fifteen  million  dollars, 
of  which  the  University  of  Chicago  was 
presented  with  over  two  million  dol- 
lars, Columbia  (including  Barnard  and 
Teachers  College)  and  Princeton  with 
over  one  million  dollars,  the  University 
of  California  and  Harvard  with  over 
half  a  million,  and  Colorado  College, 
Bowdoin  College,  Washington  Univer- 
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sity,  Syracuse  University,  and  Western 
Reserve  University  with  over  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars  each. 

There  has  been  a  gain  over  1906-07 
in  the  enrolment  of  students  attending 
schools  in  theology,  law  and  pharmacy, 
whereas  medicine  and  dentistry  continue 
to  experience  losses.  Nine  thousand 
five  hundred  eighty-three  students,  in- 
cluding 550  women,  were  matriculated 
in  the  156  theological  seminaries,  the 
increase  being  one  of  405  students  over 
last  year.  The  number  of  law  students 
has  advanced  to  18,069  (including  379 
women),  a  gain  of  369  over  the  pre- 
vious year,  while  in  1895  there  were 
only  8,950  students  registered  at  the 
various  law  schools  of  the  country. 
Reports  were  submitted  by  108  law 
schools  and  149  medical  schools,  the 
latter  bein^  attended  by  22,787  stu- 
dents, showmg  a  loss  of  almost  a  thou- 
sand in  comparison  with  1907.  This 
annual  decrease  of  approximately  a 
thousand  students  set  in  about  five 
years  ago,  and  has  continued  un- 
checked ever  since.  The  55  dental 
schools,  with  an  enrolment  of  6,519 
students,  show  a  loss  of  400  against 
1906-07,  there  having  been  8,298  stu- 
dents of  denistry  five  years  ago.  Nine 
new  schools  of  pharmacy  were  estab- 
lished during  the  year  under  review, 
and  the  seventy-five  existing  schools  at- 
tracted 5,567  students,  an  increase  of 
over  500  over  1907.  The  medical 
schools  furnished  the  largest  number  of 
graduates  in  1908,  namely,  4,802,  as 
against  3,999  graduates  in  law,  2,037 
in  dentistry,  1,644  ^^  theology,  and  1,529 
in  pharmacy.  The  theological  schools 
enrolled  the  largest  percentage  of  col- 
lege graduates,  viz,  41  per  cent.,  where- 
as only  21  per  cent,  of  the  medical  stu- 
dents, 10  per  cent,  of  the  law  students 
and  1.4  per  cent,  of  the  dental  and 
pharmaceutical  students  possessed  a 
baccalaureate  degree. 

SOME  RECENT  ARTICLES  IN   CUR- 
RENT PERIODICALS  OP  INTER- 
EST    TO    THE    COLLEGE 
MAN  OR  WOMAN,  ARE: 

"The  College  Situation  in  Utah/' 
by  Nolan  R.  Best;  Interior,  September 
9,  1909. 

"Leading  University  Series — Cor- 


nell/' by  Edwin  E.  Slosson ;  The  In- 
dependent,  October  7,  1909. 

"Daniel  K.  Pearsons,  the  Bene- 
factor OF  Small  Colleges/'  by  Wil- 
bur D.  Nesbit;  Munsey's,  October, 
1909. 

"Stories  of  Football  Strategy/'  by 
William  T.  Reid,  Jr.;  The  American 
Magazine,  October,  1909. 

"Colleges  Developing  a  Race  of 
Giants/'  by  Sidney  Cummings;  Phys- 
ical Culture,  October,  1909. 

"The  College  and  the  Fresh- 
man," by  William  R.  Castle;  Atlantic 
Monthly,  October,  1909. 

"Church  and  the  College,"  by 
John  A.  W.  Haas ;  Educational  Review, 
October,  1909. 

"Theory  and  Practice  of  Ath- 
letics AT  THE  Military  Academy/' 
by  Capt.  Herman  J.  Koehler;  Hygiene 
and  Physical  Education,  October,  1909. 

"New  Scheme  for  Imperial 
Scholarships/'  by  R.  A.  Vaile;  Fort- 
nightly Review,  October,  1909. 

"College  Men  and  Practical 
Politics;  Outlook,  October,  1909. 

"Ideals  for  the  College;  Outlook, 
October  23,  1909. 

"Standing  of  Scholarship  in 
America/'  by  Hugo  Munsterberg; 
Atlantic  Monthly,  October,  1909. 

"The  Carnegie  Foundation  as  an 
Educational  Factor/'  by  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler;  Educational  Review, 
November,  1909. 

.  "Leading  University  Series — 
Pennsylvania/'  by  Edwin  E.  Slosson ; 
The  Independent,  November,  4,  1909. 

"Our  New  College  Presidents,"  by 
Arthur  B.  Reeves ;  Munsey's  Magazine, 
November,  1909. 

"American  Sports,  I,  Football/' 
by  Walter  Camp;  Century  Magazine, 
November,  1909. 

"Inaugural  Address/'  by  A.  L. 
Lowell;  Atlantic  Monthly,  November, 
1909. 

"Making  of  a  Professor,"  by  Grant 
Showerman;  Atlantic  Monthly,  No- 
vember, 1909. 

"What  is  a  College  for?  by  Wood- 
row  Wilson ;  Scribner^s  Magazine,  No- 
vember, 1909. 


SCORES  OF  THE  COLLEGE  FOOTBALL  GAMES 


OCTOBER  i6 

At     New     York — Carlisle     Indians,     14; 
Syracuse    11. 
At  West  Point— Yale,  17;  West  Point,  o. 
At  Cambridge — Harvard,  17;  Maine,  o. 
At  Princeton — Princeton,  20;  Sewanee,  o. 
At  Cornell — Fordham,  12;   Cornell,  6. 
At  Philadelphia — Pennsylvania,  13 ;  Brown, 

5. 

At  Annapolis — ^Villanova,  1 1 ;  Navy,  6. 

At  New  York— New  York  University,  29; 
Haverford,  o. 

At  New  Brunswick— Bowdoin,  9;  Phillips 

Exeter,  6. 
At  Pittsburg— University  of  Pittsburg,  18; 

Bucknell,  6. 
At  Easton— Lafayette,  22;  Swarthmore,  o. 
At  Norfolk— Lehigh,  11;  Virginia,  7. 
At  Worcester— Holy  Cross,  5;  Trinity,  5. 
At  Hanover— Dartmouth,  18;  Williams,  o. 
At  Amherst— Amherst,  6;  Tufts,  3. 
At  Durham— Bates,   16;   New  Hampshire 

State,  o. 
At   Middletown— Wesleyan,   7;    Vermont, 

At  Annapolis— St.  John's  of  Annapolis.  92 ; 
Eastern  College  of  Hampton,  Va.,  o. 

At  Hoboken— Johns  Hopkins,  5;  Stevens 
Institute,  o. 

At  Cleveland— Case  School,  21;  Wooster, 

At  Pittsburg— Carnegie  Technical,  6; 
Western  Reserve,  5. 

At  Lynchburg— Virginia  M.  L,  3;  North 
Carolina,  o. 

At  Geneva— Hobart,  5;  Union,  3. 

At  Ann  Harbor — Michigan,  33;  Ohio 
State,  6. 

At  Chicago— Chicago,  14 ;  Illinois,  8. 

At    Rochester — Rochester,    17;    Hamilton, 

5. 
At  Hamilton— Colgate,  58;   St.  Lawrence, 

o. 

At  Emmettsburg — Mount  St.  Mary's,  10; 
Susquehanna,  o. 

At  Omaha — Minnesota,  14;  Nebraska,  o. 

At  Collegeville — Ursinus,  45;  Medico 
Chi.  College,  o. 

At  Lancaster — Franklin  and  Marshall,  15; 
Rutgers,  o. 

At  Lexington,  Va. — Washington  and  Lee, 
17;  Wake- Forest,  o. 

At  New  Orleans — Tulane,  5;  Mississippi, 
o. 

At  Birmingham — Alabama,  4;  Qemson,  o. 

At  Atlanta — Georgia  Technical,  59;  South 
Carolina,  o. 

At  Washington — George  Washington,  8; 
Washington  College  of  Maryland,  5. 

At  Kingston,  R.  I. — Rhode  Island  State 
College,  9;  Boston  College,  o. 

At  Richmond — Georgetown,  17;  Richmond 
College,  o. 


At  Springfield,  Ohio— Kenyon,  11 ;  Witten- 
berg. 6. 

At  Granville — Denison,  28;  Heidelberg, 
o. 

At  Oberlin — Oberlin,  5;  Ohio  Wesleyan,  o. 

At  Alliance — Mount  Union,  22;  Findlay,  o. 

At  College  Park,  Md. — Maryland  Agri- 
cultural College,  5;  Rock  Hill,  o. 

At  Cincinnati — Otterbein,  15;  Cincinnati, 

3. 
At   South  Bend — Notre   Dame,  60;   Rose 

Polytechnic,  11. 

At  Columbia,  Mo. — Missouri,  13;  Rollo,  o. 

At  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio— Earlham,  16; 
Antioch,  6. 

At  Beloit,  Wis.— Beloit  College,  10 ;  North- 
western University.  3. 

At  Denver — Denver  University,  30;  Wash- 
burn, 5. 

At  Baton  Rouge — Louisiana,  15;  Missis- 
sippi A.  and  M.,  o. 

At  State  College,  Pa. — Pennsylvania  State 
College,  46;  Geneva,  o. 

At  St.  Louis — Washin^on  University 
29;  James  Milliken  University,  5. 

At  Grinnell,  Iowa — Ames,  24;  Grinnell,  o. 

At  Waukesha — Carroll  College,  13;  Law- 
rence College,  5. 

At  Lexington,  Ky. — Central  University, 
40;  College  of  Tennessee,  o. 

At  Manhattan,  Kan, — State  University,  56; 
Kansas  Agricultural  College,  3. 

At  Lafayette,  Ind. — Purdue,  15;  De- 
Pauw,  12. 

At  Des  Moines — Drake  University,  35 ;  Coc 
College,  o. 

At  Macon — Mercer,  S;   Auburn,  ^. 

OCTOBER  33 

At  Cambridge — Harvard,  11;  Brown,  o. 
At  New  York — Fordham,  21 ;  Swarthmore, 

9. 

At  Princeton — ^Lafayette,  6;   Princeton,  o. 

At  New  Haven — Yale,  36;  Colgate,  o. 

At  West  Point — Army,  18;  Lehigh,  o. 

At  Ithaca — Cornell,  16;  Vermont,  o. 

At  Philadelphia — Pennsylvania,  3;  Penn- 
sylvania State,  3. 

At  Annapolis — ^Virginia,  5;  Navy,  o. 

At  Middletown — Wesleyan,  27;  Hamil- 
ton, o. 

At  Amherst — Dartmouth,  12;  Amherst,  o. 

At  Syracuse — Syracuse,  39;  Niagara,  o. 

At  Pittsburg — University  of  Pittsburg,  14; 
Carlisle  Indians,  3. 

At  Worcester— Bowdoin,  5;  Holy  Cross, 
a 

At  Lcwiston — Colby,  11;  Bates,  3. 

At  Medford — Tufts,  9;  Maine,  o. 

At  Hartford — Trinity,  13;  Norwich,  5. 

At  Madison — Wisconsin,  6;  Indiana,  3. 

At    Pittsburg — Carnegie      Technical,      o; 
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Denison  College,  o. 

At  Oberlin— -Oberlin,  o;  Case,  o. 

At  Cleveland — Western  Reserve,  3;  Ken- 
yon,  o. 

At  Williamstown — Williams,  33;  Mass. 
Agricultural,  6. 

At  Middlcbury— Middlebury,  10;  Rens- 
selaer A.  A.,  o. 

At  Lancaster — Franklin  and  Marshall,  12; 
Haverford,  5. 

At  Washington— North  Carolina,  ,  5; 
Georgetown,  o. 

At    Milwaukee — Michigan,    6;    Marquette, 

5. 
At  Denver — Denver,  5;  South  Dakota,  o. 

At  Wooster — Woostcr,  29;  Heidelberg,  o. 

At   Knoxville — Georgia,   3;    Tennessee,   o. 

At  Lexington — ^Transylvania,  6;  Cincinna- 
ti, 6. 

At  Mobile — Medicos,  28;  Southern  Univer- 
sity, o. 

At  Washington — George  Washington,  26; 
Maryland  Agricultural,  o. 

At  St.  Louis — St.  Louis,  14;  Wabash,  o. 

At  South  Bend— Notre  Dame,  17;  Michi- 
gan Agricultural,  o. 

At  Lincoln — Iowa,  6;  Nebraska,  6. 

At  Lawrence — Kansas,  23;  Washington  of 
St.  Louis,  o. 

At  Ames — Ames,  6;  Missouri,  6. 

At  Atlanta — Sewanee,  15;  Tech.,  o. 

At  New  Orleans — Central  of  Kentucky,  6; 
Tulane.  o. 

At  Columbus— Ohio  State,  21 ;  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan,  6. 

At  Peoria— Illinois  Wesleyan,  8;  Bradley 
Poly,  o. 

At  Schenectady — Rochester,  6;  Union,  3. 

At  Nashville — Vanderbilt,  17;  Auburn,  o. 

At  Des  Moines — Drake,  16;  Simpson,  o. 

At  Indianapolis — Butler,  8;  Earlham,  o. 

At   Jackson — Alabama,   o;    Mississippi,    o. 

At  Cedar  Rapids— Grinncll,  10;  Coe,  o. 

At  Alliance— Mount  Union,  24;  Allegheny, 
o. 

At  Mercersberg— Princeton  Freshmen,  6; 
Mercersberg,  6. 

At  Gettysburg— Gettysburg,  27;  Delaware, 
10. 

At  CoUegeville— Ursinus,  24;  Dickinson, 
6. 

At  Westminster — Western  Maryland,  12; 
Washington  College,  5. 

At  Richmond — Virginia  P.  I.,  52;  Rich- 
mond College,  o. 

At  Denver — Colorado  School  of  Mines,  14 ; 
Utah,  a 

At  Terre  Haute — Rose  Polytechnic,  8; 
DePauw,  5. 

At  Manhattan,  Kan. — Kansas  Agricultural 
College,  60;  Southwestern,  o. 

At  Hamilton,  Ohio — Miami,  10;  Marietta, 
a 

OCTOBER  30 

At  West  Point— Harvard,  9;  West  Point, 
o. 


At  Annapolis — Princeton,  5;   Navy,  3. 

At  Philadelphia — Pennsylvania,  29 ;  Carlisle 
Indians,  6. 

At  Ann  Arbor — Michigan,  43;  Syracuse, 
o. 

At  New  Haven — Yale,  34;  Amherst,  o. 

At  Hanover — Dartmouth,  12;  Holy  Cross, 
0. 

At  Medford- Springfield  T.  S.  6; 
Tufts,  5. 

At  Rochester — Rensselaer,  9;  Rochester, 
o. 

At  Ithaca — Williams,  3;  Cornell,  o. 

At  Pittsburg — Notre  Dame,  6;  Pittsburg, 
o. 

At  Evanston — Wisconsin,  21;  Northwest- 
ern, II. 

At  Minneapolis — Minnesota,  20;  Chicago, 
6. 

At  Pittsburg — Lehigh,  18;  Carnegie  Tech., 
II. 

At  Cleveland — Case,  32;  Kenyon,  11. 

At  Columbus — Ohio  State,  29;  Denison,  o 

At  .Springfield — Western  Reserve,  5 ;  Wit- 
tenberg, 2. 

At  Washington — ^Ursinus,  21 ;  George 
Washington,  o. 

At  Providence — Brown,  12;  Massachusetts 
Agricultural,  3. 

At  Waterville — Colby,  12;  Bowdoin,  5. 

At  Worcester — Worcester  Poly.,  11; 
Rhode  Island  State,  o. 

At  Washington,  Pa. — Washington  and 
Jefferson,  46;   Waynesborough  College,  o. 

At  Tiffin — Northern,  15;  Heidelberg,  o. 

At  Orono— Maine,  15;  Bates,  6. 

At  Middletown — Wesleyan,  24;  Union,  3. 

At  Burlington — Vermont  11;  New 
Hampshire  State,  o. 

At  Clinton— Rutgers,  8;  Hamilton,  5. 

At  Champaign— Illinois,  24;   Purdue,  6. 

At  Wooster — Ohio  Wesleyan,  17 ;  Wooster, 
o. 

At  Oberlin — Oberlin,  22;  Hiram,  o. 

At  Atlanta — ^Alabama,  14;  Georgia,  o. 

At  Indianapolis — De  Pauw,  17;  Butler,  6. 

At  Lexington,  Ky. — Kentucky,  43;  Rose 
Polytechnic,  0. 

At  Cincinnati — ^Central  University,  20; 
Cincinnati,  o. 

At  New  Orleans — Sewanee,  15;  Louisiana, 
6. 

At  Knoxville — Georgia  Technical,  29; 
Tennessee,  o. 

At  Beloit— Ripon  College,  11;  Beloit  Col- 
lege, 3. 

At  Des  Moines — Drake,  32;  Grinnell,  o. 

At  Iowa  City — Missouri,  13;  Iowa,  12. 

At  Lincoln — Nebraska,  12;  Doane,  o. 

At  Topeka — Kansas,  17;  Washburn  Col- 
lege, o. 

At  Omaha— Creighton,  18;  Highland  Park 
College,  o. 

At  St.  Louis — Indiana,  30;  St  Louis,  a 

At  St.  Louis — Washington  University,  11; 
Knox  College,  2. 

At  Haverford — Stevens  Institute,  6; 
Haverford,  $. 
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At  Swarthmore — Swarthmorc,  46;  Dela- 
ware College,  o. 

At  Gettysburg— Dickinson,  14;  Gettysburg, 
o. 

At  Allentown,  Pa.— Franklin  'and  Mar- 
shall, J3;  Muhlenberg  College,  o. 

At  Boston — Boston  College,  6;  Stansels, 
6. 

At  Lynchburg— Virginia  Polytechnic,  34; 
Washington  and  Lee,  6. 

At  Yellow  Springs--Otterbein,  8;  Antioch, 

5. 

At  Geneva— Hobart,  3;  Niagara  Univer- 
sity, o. 

At  Richmond — Randolph-Macon  College, 
15;  William  and  Mary,  3. 

At  Raleigh — Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical College,  31;  Maryland,  o. 

NOVEMBER  6 

At  Princeton — Princeton,  6;  Dartmouth, 
6. 

At  New  Haven— Yale,  23;  Brown,  o. 
At  Cambridge— Harvard,  18;  Cornell,  o. 
At  New  York— New  York  University,  11; 

Rutgers,  o. 
At  Amherst— Vermont,  5;  Amherst,  o. 
At  Schenectady— Union,   18;  Middlebury, 

6. 
At  Clinton— Hamilton,  12;  St.  Lawrence, 

5- 
At  St.  Louis— Missouri,  5;  Washmgton,  o. 

At   Middletown— Williams,    7;    Wesleyan, 

6. 
At   Chicago-Chicago,   34;    Northwestern, 

o. 

At  Annapolis — Navy,  o;  Washington  and 
Jefferson,  o. 

At  Baltimore— Dickinson,  12;  Johns  Hop- 
kins, 6. 

At  Philadelphia— Pennsylvania,  6;  Lafay- 
ette, 6. 

At  Washington— Carlisle,  9;  George  Wash- 
ington, 5. 

At  Lcwisburg— Penn.  State,  33;  Buck- 
nell,  o. 

At  Orono— Colby,  17 ;  Maine,  6. 

At  Lewiston — Bowdoin,  6 ;  Bates,  0. 

At  Ann  Arbor— Notre  Dame,  11;  Michi- 
gan, 3. 

At  Syracuse— Syracuse,  5;  Tufts,  o. 

At  Swarthmore— Villanova,  19;  Swarth- 
more, o. 

At  Qeveland— Oberlin,  20;  Western  Re- 
serve, o. 

At  Columbus— Case,  11;  Ohio  State,  3. 

At  Lincoln — Kansas,  6;  Nebraska,  o. 

At  St.  Louis— St.  Louis  University,  22; 
Miami  College,  o. 

At  Nashville— Vanderbilt,  23;  Tennessee, 
o. 

At  St.  Paul— Carleton  College,  3;  Mac- 
alester  College,  o. 

At  Mor^ntown — University  of  Pittsburg, 
o;  West  Virginia  University,  o. 

At  Pittsburg — Carnegie  Tech,  11;  Frank- 
lin and  Marshall,  5. 


At  Haverford — Lehigh,  18;  Haverford,  o. 

At  Gettysburg — Gettysburg,  10;  Susque- 
hanna, o. 

At  Troy — Rensselaer  Poly.,  3;  Worcester 
Poly.,  o. 

At  Rochester— Colgate,  21 ;  Rochester,  o. 

At  New  Orleans — Tulane,  6;  Cincinnati,  o. 

At  Des  Moines — ^Drake,  17;  Iowa,  14. 

At  Atlanta — Auburn,  8;  Georgia  Tech.,  o. 

At  Alliance — ^Mount  Union,  35;  Hiram,  o. 

At  Lexington— North  'Carolina  A.  and  M., 
3;  Washington  and  Lee,  o. 

At  Charlottesville— Virginia,  32;  Virginia 
M.  L,  o. 

At  Hoboken — ^Ursinus,  40;  Stevens,  o. 

At  Champaign — Illinois,  6;  Indiana,  5. 

At  Lincoln — Kansas,  6;  Nebraska,  o. 

At   Lafayette— Wabash,    18;    Purdue,    17. 

At  Richmond,  Ind. — Earlham  College,  31; 
Wittenberg,  o. 

At  Terra  Haute — ^Rose  Polytechnic,  12; 
Butler  College,  6. 

At  Galesburg — Knox,   17;   Beloit,   10. 

At  Ames — Ames,  18;  Cornell  College,  6. 

At  Manhattan,  Kan. — Kansas  Agricul- 
tural, 58;  Creighton  University,  3. 

At  Denver— Denver  University,  2$\  Colo- 
rado School  of  Sciences^  o. 

At  Lexington,  Ky. — State  University,  27; 
St.  Marys,  o. 

At  Lake  Forest — Lake  Forest,  70;  Lom- 
bard, 5. 

At  Berkley,  Cal. — California,  19;  Nevada, 
8. 

At  Colorado  Springs — Colorado  College, 
31 ;  State  Agricultural  School,  o. 

At  Boulder — Colorado,  53;  New  Mexico, 
o. 

NOVEMBER  13 

At  New  Haven — ^Yale,  17;  Princeton,  o. 
At  CaiQjjridge — Harvard,   12;   Dartmouth, 

At  Philadelphia— Michigan,  12;  Pennsyl- 
vania, 6. 

At  Ithaca — Cornell,  6;   Chicago,  6. 

At  New  York — Fordham,  30;  Rensselaer, 
o. 

At  Providence — Brown,  17;  Vermont,  o. 

At  Annapolis — Navy,  17 ;  Western  Reserve, 
6. 

At  South  Bethlehem— New  York  Univer- 
sity, 6;  Lehigh,  6. 

At  Carlisle— Indians,  35;  Gettysburg,  o. 

At  Easton — Lafayette,  43;  State  Normal, 
o. 

At  Qeveland — Case,  21 ;  Ohio  Wesleyan,  o. 

At  Medford— Tufts,  16;  Bates,  12. 

At  Worcester — Holy  Cross,  o;  Worcester 
Poly.,  o. 

At  Durham — New  Hampshire,  11;  Rhode 
Island.  5. 

At  Hartford— Trinity,  12 ;  Wesleyan,  6. 

At  Geneva — Rochester,  8;Hobart,  6. 

At  Lewisburg— Dickinson,  6;  Bucknell,  6. 

At  Brunswick — ^Bowdoin,  22;  Maine,  o. 

At  Washington — ^Virginia,  12;  George- 
town, o. 
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At  Springfield— Springfield  T.  S.,  12; 
Massachusetts  Agricultural,  6. 

At  Lansing — Michigan  Agricultural,  10; 
Marquette,  o. 

At  Annapolis — St  John's  College,  69; 
Mount  St  Joseph,  o. 

At  Pittsburg— University  of  Pittsburg,  17; 
Washington  and  Jefferson,  3. 

At  Williamstown — Williams,  17;  Amherst, 
o. 

At  Chicago — Illinois,  35;  Northwestern, 
o. 

At  Lexington— Virginia  Military  Institute, 
21;  Randolph-Macon,  5. 

At  Newport  News — North  Carolina,  6; 
Washington  and  Lee,  o. 

At  Tiffin — Findlay,  11;  Heidelberg,  o. 

At  Northfield— Norwich,  13;  Middle- 
bury,  o. 

At  Columbus— Ohio  State,  S;  Vander- 
bilt,  o. 

At  CollegeviUe— Ursinus,  34;  Swarthmore, 
6. 

At  State  College— Penn  State,  38;  West 
Virginia,  o. 

At  Lancaster — Franklin  and  Marshall,  56; 
Susquehanna,  5. 

At  Clinton — Hamilton,  o;  Union,  o. 

At  Springfield^Wittenberg,  14;  Antioch, 
6. 

At  Baltimore — ^Johns  Hopkins,  38;  Gallau- 
det  College,  o. 

At  Chestertown — ^Washington  College,  31; 
Rock  Hill  College,  o. 


At  Decatur — Milliken,  5;  Wesleyan,  o. 

At  Ripon — Carroll,  11;  Ripon,  7. 

At  South  Bend — Notre  Dame,  46;  Miami, 
o. 

At  Iowa*  City — Iowa,  16;  Ames,  o. 

At  St  Louis — Oklahoma,  11;  St  Louis 
University,  5. 

At  Appleton — ^Lawrence  College^  5;  Beloit 
College,  o. 

At  Grinnell — loWa  State  Normal,  24;  Grin- 
nell,  6. 

At  Columbia — Missouri,  22;  Drake,  6. 

At  Salt  Lake — ^University  of  Utah,  46; 
Montana  Agricultural,  o. 

At  Lafayette — Purdue,  24;  Rose  Poly- 
technic, 3. 

At  Lexington — Kentucky,  27 ;  Transylvania, 
o. 

At  Marietta— Marietta,  13;  Carnegie 
Tech.,  o. 

At  Stanford — California,  19;  Stanford,  13. 

At  Macon — Georgia  Technical,  35;  Mercer, 
o. 

At  Birmingham — Sewanee,  12;  Auburn, 
II. 

At  Portland — Oregon,  2!8;  Idaho,  6. 

At  Albuquerque — New  Mexico,  28;  New 
Mexico  Military  Institute,  2. 

At  Colorado  Springs — State  University, 
9;  Colorado  College,  o. 

At  Syracuse — Syracuse,  6;  Colgate,  5. 

At  New  Orleans — Tulane,  10;  Texas,  lo. 

At  New  Brunswick — Rutgers,  11;  Haver- 
ford,  o. 
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CAN  SCHOLARSHIP  BE  MADE  AS 
ATTRACTIVE  AS  ATHLETICS 

By  W.  H.  CARRUTH,  PH.  D.,  University  of  Kansas 

Our  first  Rhodes  Scholar  was  coming  home.  Pat,  as  he  was  fondly 
called,  had  been  selected  after  careful  consideration  as  the  worthiest  young 
man  in  his  state  to  enjoy  the  to  us  princely  bounty  of  that  extraordinary  South 
African  Midas  who  had  planned  with  rare  wisdom  to  bring  together  at  Oxford 
tmder  the  most  favorable  circumstances  the  chosen  representatives  of  all  the 
English-speaking  people  of  the  globe,  hoping  thus,  through  Anglo-Saxon  har- 
mony, to  promote  the  peace  of  the  world.  The  munificence  of  the  gift  seemed 
at  first  to  savor  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  How  all  our  little  medals  and  deturs 
and  Rice-Greenly  Aids  paled  into  insignificance  beside  it !  It  was  more  than 
the  average  annual  stipend  of  our  faculty. 

And  to-day  after  his  three  years  at  Oxford,  interspersed  with  travel  on 
the  Continent  and  special  research  in  delimiting  the  Agri  decumates,  our  Rhodes 
Scholar  was  conjing  back  to  his  alma  mater  to  take  up  his  work  at  teacher, 
having  been  given  a  few  weeks  of  grace  to  see  his  thesis  through  the  press. 
Tho  an  older  man  I  felt  impelled  to  join  the  company  of  his  younger  fel- 
lows who  would  surely  assemble  to  welcome  him  at  the  station  and  escort 
him  to  the  university.  I  was  not  mistaken.  Soon  I  heard  the  sound  of  the 
drum  and  the  strains  of  the  students'  band,  and  I  followed  them  to  the  station 
in  time  to  see  the  train  draw  in  among  a  great  mass  of  jubilant  students.  I 
could  not  get  near  enough  to  speak  to  my  friend  and  former  student,  but,  as 
I  fell  in  with  the  rear  of  the  procession  which  moved  in  triumph  through  the 
main  street  of  the  town,  I  could  see  far  ahead  a  figure  carried  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  boys  and  I  rejoiced  at  the  college  spirit  which  was  doing  honor  to  so 
conspicuous  a  representative  of  the  institution. 

When  we  reached  the  campus  tlie  procession  moved  toward  the  great 
refectory  and  it  became  evident  that  the  event  was  to  be  celebrated  by  a 
dinner.  While  I  had  seen  no  notice  of  this,  I  was  doubly  pleased  and  managed 
to  find  a  place,  tho  at  some  distance  from  the  president  of  the  university 
who,  very  fittingly,  was  presiding.    I  could  recognize  various  colleagues  near 
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him  and  some  leading  students  but  still  could  not  make  out  my  friend  of  the 
Rhodes  Scholarship.  During  the  first  courses  of  the  luncheon,  which  was 
interspersed  with  our  admirable  college  songs  and,  very  naturally,  with  some 
yells  in  honor  of  the  football  team  (for  it. was  in  the  midst  of  the  season), 
I  asked  first  one  neighbor  and  then  another  where  Moray  was.  They  looked 
at  me  in  some  surprise  and  said  they  did  not  know.  I  reflected  that  as  fresh- 
men they  probably  did  not  know  the  name  of  the  Rhodes  Scholar. 

Finally  the  time  came  for  the  address  of  welcome  and  I  prepared  to  hear 
the  president's  eulogy  on  Moray.  But  judge  of  my  surprise  when  he  began 
with  a  reference  to  the  recent  victory  over  Columbia;  and  after  commending 
the  patriotic  devotion  of  the  heroes  of  our  side  introduced — the  captain  of 
our  football  team.  I  confess  tho  I  had  been  a  humble  president  of  the 
athletic  association  in  my  day,  I  was  disappointed.  But  what  of  my  friend 
Moray?  At  the  close  of  the  demonstration,  which  lacked  nothing  in  enthusi- 
asm, I  found  him  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  where  he  too  had  managed  at  the 
last  to  find  a  plate.  He  had  come  into  town  by  the  other  road,  had  been 
unable  on  account  of  the  football  gathering  even  to  find  a  carriage,  and  had 
walked  over  to  town  and  up  to  the  campus  in  time  to  get  an  inconspicuous  i 

seat  at  the  feast.  I  took  him  up  to  the  president  who  was  surprised  but 
heartily  glad  to  see  him. 

After  a  visit  with  Moray,  during  which  I  heard  something  of  his  vastly 
interesting  experiences,  I  sat  down  by  my  fire  that  evening  and  asked  myself : 
Are  things  as  they  ought  to  be?  Can  not  scholarship  be  made  as  honorable 
at  football? 

The  reflection  comforted  me  at  first  that  matters  with  us  were  not  worse 
than  elsewhere.    In  a  commencement  address  President  Jordan  had  admitted : 
"As  the  redcoat  bully  in  his  boots  kept  Thackeray  from  seeing  the  Queen  of 
.  England,  so  does  the  figure  of  the  stalwart  athlete  keep  us  from  recognizing 
the  real  college  man."    A  Williams  professor  had  written  me:    "We  must  } 

confess  that  the  captain  of  an  athletic  team  is  for  most  of  the  year  viewed 
with  a  higher  degree  of  honor  than  is  accorded  to  the  valedictorian."  A  com- 
mittee of  the  Harvard  faculty  is  at  work  "considering  in  what  way  excellence 
in  scholarship  can  be  made  more  honorable  in  the  eyes  of  the  undergraduates 
(and  incidently  in  those  of  the  graduates  and  the  world  in  general)."  Illinois 
admitted  that  "the  whole  question  of  the  best  way  to  give  scholarship  its  due 
recognition  from  the  student  body  is  one  on  which  we  are  still  working." 
Observation  as  well  as  honest  confessions  from  coUeagfues  showed  that  we 
were  no  worse  than  others. 

But  this  Pharisaical  reflection  began  soon  to  sound  hollow  and  my  second 
estate  was  worse  than  my  first.  Had  indeed  scholarship  throughout  America 
come  to  such  a  pass  that  it  was  only  physical  prowess  that  was  publicly  dis- 
tinguished?   Is  it  true,  then,  that  the  American  public — for  in  the  end  the 
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state  of  affairs,  whatever  it  be,  is  due  to  public  sentiment — "puts  intellectual 
and  spiritual  interests  aiter  the  physical"?  And  was  my  problem  no  longer 
the  comparatively  easy  one  of  correcting  our  local  ideals  by  those  of  our  older 
and  better  neighbors,  but  rather  the  dismal  search  for  a  *pou  sto'  by  which  to 
raise  the  entire  world? 

And  yet,  is  the  situation  so  sorry  as  at  first  seems?  It  is  only  a  matter 
of  relative  values.  We  do  not  wish  to  depreciate  physical  training  or  physical 
prowess.  On  the  contrary,  is  not  the  present  state  of  affairs  the  direct  result 
of  our  own  efforts,  begun  some  thirty  years  ago,  to  correct  a  onesided  ideal 
of  scholastic  life  and  give  the  body  its  due?  We  urged  then  that  the  colleges 
were  neglecting  the  body — and  they  were.  We  demand  that  intellectual 
training  should  not  be  carried  on  at  the  cost  of  the  physique.  We  ceased  to 
regard  stoop  shoulders  and  spectacles  as  symbols  of  erudition.  Our  girls  went 
to  walking  and  playing  tennis ;  our  boys  began  boxing  and  football  and  row- 
ing as  part  of  the  curriculum.  In  all  of  this  we  were  not  wrong.  Let  us 
not  make  the  mistake  of  deprecating  and  imperiling  the  great  gain  that  was 
secured  at  that  time.  Only  let  us  be  ready  to  recognize  and  correct  any  error 
or  excess  into  which  we  may  have  been  led  by  over  zeal. 

Our  present  condition,  then,  is  only  the  far  end  of  the  pendulum  arc; 
perhaps  the  return  swing  will  come  of  itself.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  can  see 
the  beginning  of  the  movement.  Seeing  it  is  the  beginning.  If  it  were  any 
but  a  human  pendulum  it  would  not  need  our  aid ;  but  since  it  is  human  per- 
haps we  can  help  if  we  are  wise. 

While  most  educators  are  inclined  to  admit  that  athletics  and  public  games 
receive  at  present  an  undue  share  of  the  time  and  zeal  of  college  students, 
there  is  some  dissent  from  the  suggestion  that  scholarship  can  or  should  be 
made  conspicuous  in  any  way  to  compare  with  the  prominence  now  given  to 
the  leaders  in  the  former  field.  President  Angell's  opinion  has  always  been 
understood  to  be  that  any  other  incentive  to  excellence  than  the  love  of 
knowledge  is  an  unworthy  one.  President  Hyde  is  seconded  by  President 
Seelye  in  thinking  that  "good  scholarship  is  best  stimulated  by  having  vital 
teachers  and  none  but  vital  teachers."  To  any  suggestions  of  devices  or  meth- 
ods for  restoring  the  balance  President  Jordan,  altho  no  college  president 
has  given  more  forceful  expression  to  his  disapproval  of  excess  in  athletics, 
doubts  whether  "these  artificial  distinctions  amount  to  much  after  all.  It  is 
better  to  lead  students  to  see  the  difference,  not  to  see  what  we  think  of  the 
difference.*' 

Undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  proper  charms  of  true  scholarship  is 
modesty.  But  is  not  modesty  becoming  in  all  genuine  worth  ?  May  not  mod- 
esty be  carried  to  excess  ?  Why  should  the  scholar  be  expected  to  be  content 
to  blush  unseen  more  than  the  artist  or  the  poet?  There  is  no  lack  of  evidence 
that  such  an  expectation  exists,  perhaps  more  among  scholars  themselves  than 
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in  the  non-scholastic  world.  The  professional  dislike  of  the  self-advertiser 
is  stronger  among  college  men  than  among  physicians  even.  The  college  man 
who  keeps  his  name  in  the  newspapers  may  for  a  time  gain  with  governing 
boards,  but  he  becomes  a  pariah  among  his  colleagues.  But  is  not  this  feeling 
a  relic  in  some  measure  of  the  days  of  cloistered  scholasticism  ?  One  learned 
profession  has  thrown  the  tradition  to  the  dogs,  and  the  law  dominates  the 
world.  Everyone  would  like  to  see  merit  receive  its  recognition  and  its  deserts 
without  demanding  them.    But  does  experience  warrant  men  in  expecting  this? 

Moreover,  youth  are  still  in  a  state  of  tutelage.  What  may  be  demanded 
of  mature  men  can  not  always  be  expected  of  boys.  Have  we  reached,  or  do 
we  really  ever  expect  to  reach,  the  point  when  admonitions  and  spurs  and 
rewards  shall  not  be  needed  ?  When  it  will  suffice  to  display — no,  that  would 
be  meretricious — to  enumerate  the  realities  of  life  and  leave  unguided  children 
and  youth  to  choose  their  path  and  find  out  true  values?    I  doubt  it. 

At  the  risk  of  appearing  antiquated  I  maintain  that  the  chief  business  of 
stud/ents  is  to  study.  If  this  is  sound  doctrine  then  it  is  the  duty  of  teachers 
to  hold  students  to  this  chief  business  by  all  means  not  subversive  of  the  end 
itself  or  of  some  higher  end.  By  all  the  means  that  wise  parents  use  to  win 
their  children  to  follow  the  paths  that  lead  to  their  own  good :  by  entreaty,  by 
example,  by  praise  and  blame,  by  punishments  and  rewards.  And  always  the 
positive  means  are  wiser  and  more  effective  than  the  negative.  Always  one 
of  the  most  powerful  incentives  to  excellence  has  been  the  appreciation  and 
praise  of  a  man's  fellows.  Students  throw  themselves  into  athletics  partly 
because  they  enjoy  it  and  partly  because  excellence  is  carefully  determined 
and  conspicuously  rewarded. 

Is  it  impossible  to  make  excellence  in  scholarship  appear  as  honorable  and 
desirable  as  excellence  in  football  ? 

There  are  certainly  as  many  students  in  any  college  who  enjoy  study  as 
there  are  who  enjoy  athletics.  A  wholesome  average  fellow  enjoys  both. 
Why  should  the  most  conspicuous  recognitions  in  college  life  go  to  the  athlete? 
American  colleges  differ  greatly  in  their  methods  of  recognizing  excellence  in 
scholarship.  Cornell,  Stanford,  Smith  and  Michigan  have  no  outward  recogni- 
tion of  excellence  except  the  honorary  Phi  Beta  Kappa  society,  and  even  this 
has  long  been  kept  out^of  Michigan  by  the  absence  there  of  any  grades  in 
scholarship  reports.  Harvard,  Yale  and  Chicago  offer  prizes,  scholarships, 
fellowships,  special  mention,  honorary  society  membership;  and  are  the  three 
that  seem  to  feel  most  earnestly  the  need  for  still  further  emphasis  on  the 
value  of  high  scholarship.  Harvard  and  Chicago  have  for  some  time  issued 
a  special  bulletin  in  honor  of  those  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in 
scholarship,  and  for  two  years  past  have  conducted  a  special  convocation  at 
which  it  is  intended  to  have  the  friends  of  the  university  show  that  they  honor 
^superior  scholarship  at  least  as  much  as  extraordinary  physical  prowess.     It 
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is  too  early  to  pronounce  upon  the  effectiveness  of  this  service;  it  may  be  that 
the  authorities  of  Harvard  consider  only  the  fitness  and  propriety  of  such 
public  recognition. 

In  a  large  number  of  the  older  colleges  there  exists  a  practice  of  confer- 
ring at  commencement,  with  or  without  public  announcement,  what  are 
called  "honors."  In  earlier  days  these  "honors"  consisted  in  being  chosen 
to  take  part  in  the  commencement  program  with  essay,  oration  or  disputation ; 
and  while  such  participation  in  the  program  has  largely  been  restricted  or 
abolished  the  "honors"  continue  to  be  indicated  by  the  names  of  the  old 
"parts"  on  the  commencement  program :  philosophical  orations,  high  orations, 
orations,  dissertations,  first  disputes,  second  disputes,  first  colloquies,  second 
colloquies,  and  various  other  quaint  old  phrases.  In  other  cases  "honors" 
are  announced  in  various  lines  of  study,  being  simply  the  publication  of  the 
names  of  those  who  have  received  high  grades  in  their  subjects. 

It  might  accordingly  be  maintained  that  there  appears  to  be  no  lack  of 
proper  recognition  of  high  scholarship  and  that  it  is  evidently  made  conspicu- 
ous enough.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  these  publications  and  recognitions  receive 
little  attention  and  arouse  little  or  no  enthusiasm  among  either  students  or 
faculty.  Perhaps  this  proves  that  the  case  is  hopeless  or  the  attempt  foolish, 
or  both.  Perhaps  it  does  not.  How  much  enthusiasm  is  developed  over  the 
winner  of  the  highest  marks  in  general  gymnasium  work  ?  Yet  why  is  it  that 
the  college  world  goes  wild  over  the  leader  in  the  games?  Partly,  no  doubt, 
from  its  joy  in  the  conspicuous  and  spectacular  performance,  through  memory 
or  anticipation.  But  partly  also,  it  seems  to  me,  because  it  recognizes  in  the 
football  or  baseball  hero  the  exceptional  man,  the  product  of  long  and  strenu- 
ous training  and  the  pick  from  many  try-outs.  It  is  not  so  with  these  who 
receive  what  is  intended  for  distinction  in  scholarship.  They  are  like  the 
men  who  receive  the  highest  grades  in  gymnasium  work.  It  is  a  discipline 
which  all  alike  are  put  through.  So  with  the  class-work  and  ordinary  exami- 
nations. The  ten  highest  men  in  marks  may  be  the  best  ten  in  the  class,  but 
even  if  it  be  so,  they  shade  and  grade  among  themselves,  and  the  poorest  was 
only  a  shade  better  than  the  next  man  below  him  who  did  not  make  the 
first  list.  Moreover,  the  mass  of  students  distrust  the  results  of  such  a  system. 
They  know  too  well  the  possibilities  of  cramming  and  grinding,  of  "swiping" 
and  "cribbing."  And  after  all,  these  first  rank  men  are  only  the  best  of  an 
average  lot,  have  passed  well  in  a  trial  which  even  the  dull  student  is  expected 
to  pass  scantily.  The  tendency  is  constantly  for  examinations  and  severe 
tests  in  scholarship  to  weaken  and  even  to  be  dropped  entirely.  Examinations 
have  fallen  into  discredit  in  some  quarters.  Examinations  are  declared  to 
be  tortures,  relics  of  barbarism,  crude  tests  of  crude  powers,  ignoring  the 
finer  qualities  of  delicate  souls. 

A  student  of  moderate  ability  can  usually  attain  a  first  rank  by  fidelity 
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and  persistence.  In  a  word,  a  place  in  the  first  rank  is  ilot  evidence,  at  least 
not  conclusive  evidence,  of  unusual  intellectual  powers  and  achievement,  as 
a  place  on  the  team  is  evidence  of  unusual  physical  prowess.  We  can  not  fool 
the  student,  not  even  the  average  student.  He  honors  unusual  powers  of 
either  mind  or  body,  but  he  demands  the  demonstration.  He  can  appreciate 
it  even  when  it  is  beyond  his  own  attainment.  When  he  knows  that  "honors" 
are  evidence  of  really  rare  powers  and  prowess  in  intellectual  things  he  will 
take  off  his  hat  to  thenn,  even  if  he  does  not  toss  it  into  the  air.  Before  the 
days  of  athletic  glory  the  winners  of  "honors"  and  "parts"  were  to  the 
average  student,  marked  men,  persons  of  distinction.  A  Yale  man  of  '65 
has  told  me  how  awesomely  he  used  to  read  the  names  of  these  heroes  the 
year  before  he  himself  entered  college.  But  now,  with  sharper  competition, 
something  more  is  needed  to  make  the  intellectual  giant  loom  up  an3rwhere 
near  to  the  stature  of  the  athletic  idol. 

Can  we  not  learn  something  from  the  cult  of  athletics  and  from  its 
methods?  Its  training  is  more  strenuous  and  its  tests  more  searching  than  the 
common  college  tests  of  scholarship.  These  are  as  if  in  athletics  a  man's 
standing  were  determined  by  the  daily  record  of  his  trial  runs  or  jumps  instead 
of  by  his  final  supreme  effort,  which  is  the  accumulated  potentiality  of  all  his 
training.  In  our  present  system  of  examinations  in  American  colleges  we  have 
no  tests  which  bring  out  the  accumulated  stock  and  potency  of  the  student's 
learning.  He  is  examined  and  passed  up  piece  by  piece.  To  be  sure,  in  order 
to  work  calculus  he  must  be  able  to  multiply  and  divide;  in  order  to  read 
Aeschylus  he  must  still  hold  some  of  the  vocabulary  he  learned  in  Xenophon, 
But  when  he  comes  to  his  senior  thesis  on  the  French  settlements  in  Illinois  no 
examiner  ever  cares  whether  he  still  knows  the  voyages  of  Columbus;  the 
elementary  chemistry  which  he  passed  off  in  his  freshman  year  will  never  again 
be  required  at  his  hands. 

In  the  doctorate  examinations  it  is  true  there  is  some  approach  to  com- 
pleteness, but  not  in  the  average  college  course. 

"Education  for  power"  has  been  a  helpful  watchword;  it  was  a  recall 
from  a  onesided  ideal.  But  the  scholar  is  not  only  a  man  who  can ;  he  is  one 
who  knows  and  can.  A  thorough  test  of  a  scholar  should  bring  out  more  com- 
pletely the  sum  of  his  knowledge  and  his  powers.  Such  review  examinations 
are  set  by  most  of  the  older  colleges  for  those  who  apply  for  admission.  Why 
should  they  not  be  set  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  the  course,  where  the 
system  seems  to  be  revealing  a  natural  joint,  and  again  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  year?  What  would  be  the  result  of  such  tests?  Plainly,  that  the 
student  would  cease  to  regard  his  various  courses  as  something  to  be  "passed 
off,"  but  rather  as  subjects  that  must  be  assimilated  and  kept  in  working  con- 
dition. Here  too,  indeed,  cramming  is  possible,  but  not  so  possible  as  when 
the  difficulties  are  overcome  seriatim  and  at  long  intervals.  Such  tests  would 
be  severe,  but  the  real  scholar,  like  the  real  athlete,  should  be  able  to  stand 
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severe  tests.  If  the  objection  be  raised,  as  it  has  been  raised  against  all 
examinations,  that  they  put  a  tremendous  and  dangerous  nervous  strain  upon 
the  candidates,  let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  these  tests  are  to  be  purely 
voluntary,  that  they  are  only  for  those  who  demonstrate  unusual  powers  of 
endurance  and  who  have  carefully  trained  to  meet  them. 

I  have  said,  "carefully  trained,"  and  here  is  another  point  in  which  we 
may  learn  from  the  methods  of  athletics.  Men  are  not  admitted  to  the  severer 
tests  of  athletic  sport  without  preliminary  tests  of  stamina  and  careful  training 
leading  up  to  the  tests  contemplated.  If  the  heroes  of  scholarship  are  to  be 
recognized  as  exceptional  men  they  too  must  be  known  to  have  been  subjected 
to  careful  tests  and  to  have  undergone  special  training — not  ordinary  trainmg, 
but  special  training.  It  is  entirely  possible  to  test  the  brain  and  nerve  capacity 
of  a  student  and  to  determine  whether  he  .should  be  permitted  to  undergo 
severe  strains.  If  he  is  to  attain  high  standing  as  a  scholar  he  must  undergo 
severe  strains  and  he  and  we  -would  do  wisely  to  ascertain  this  capacity  in 
advance.  The  capacity  once  approximately  ascertained,  the  would-be  scholar 
should  go  through  especial  training  for  his  development  and  preparation  for 
great  and  final  tests  before  being  certified  to  the  world  as  competent.  Then 
such  certificates  would  mean  earned  distinction  and  would  surely  bring  it. 
The  special  training  referred  to  means  courses  of  exceptional  difficulty,  courses 
such  as  the  average  student  would  not  be  likely  to  undertake  and  would  not 
need  to  take.  This,  it  may  be  observed,  is  the  method  of  the  English  and 
Canadian  universities  and  has  proven  efficient  to  the  end  desired. 

The  establishment  of  "honor  courses,"  that  is,  of  courses  which  will  be 
sought  only  by  those  who  can  stand  preliminary  tests  of  fitness,  who  seek 
distinction  in  the  field  concerned  and  are  prepared  to  meet  still  severer  tests 
at  the  end,  will  give  to  the  receipt  of  "final  honors"  a  distinction  which  will 
certainly  be  recognized  by  students  and  teachers  alike.  Students  would  be 
more  or  less  separated  into  the  mass  who  seek  only  a  general  education  and 
a  modicum  of  culture  and  the  exceptional  men  who  mean  to  devote  themselves 
to  scholarship  and  to  prove  their  fitness  therefor.  There  would  be  many 
advantages  in  such  a  grouping,  if  some  drawbacks. 

It  would  be  vain  to  expect  that  the  winners  of  honors  under  such  a  system 
would  ever  arouse  the  wild  enthusiasm  of  a  football  celebration.  I  should 
not  expect  to  hear  college  yells  such  as : 

O  me,  O  my,  won't  we  black  old  Logic's  eye ; 

Won't  he  weep,  won't  he  wail,  won't  we  twist  old  Physics'  tail? 
or. 

Sis !  Boom !  Rah !  Homer ! 
But  I  believe  that  this  system  would  contribute  toward  the  desired  end : 
that  school  authorities,  secondary  and  higher,  should  come  to  esteem  scholar- 
ship as  at  least  as  honorable  as  athletics  and  to  publicly  express  that  esteem. 
\\^here  the  authorities  lead  the  students  will  follow. 


HOW  THE  COLLEGE  ABANDONED 
ITS  HOME  FUNCTIONS* 

By  CLARENCE  F.  BIRDSEYE 

We  use  one  unfortunate  expression  in  speaking  of  our  colleges  and  the 
life  of  the  students  therein.  We  say  of  the  lad  about  to  enter  college,  "He  is 
leaving  home."  We  might  better  say,  "He  is  going  to  another  locality  for 
four  years,  where  he  must  find  new  and  quite  different  home  conditions  which 
will  exert  their  moral  ^d  social  influences  upon  him  as  an  individual,  but 
through  an  essentially  different  embodiment  and  environment.  The  lad  has 
been  fitted  for  the  curriculum  department  of  the  college  in  which  he  will  be 
under  strong  stimulus  and  control ;  but  has  he  been  at  all  fitted  for  the  college 
community  life  or  the  college  home  life,  and  under  what  stimulus  and  control 
will  he  be  therein  ?  What  have  we  done  to  insure  that  he  will  not  make  ship- 
wreck in  one  of  these  departments,  no  matter  how  well  he  does  in  the 
curriculum  ?" 

During  these  four  years  of  adolescence  the  young  citizen  will  be  largely 
moulded,  morally  and  physically  and  to  some  extent  mentally,  by  this  new  and 
untried  form  of  the  home  wherein  the  members  remain  but  a  few  years  and 
are  constantly  shifting;  wherein  they  are  governed  by  consent,  and  are  not 
under  recognized  and  longstanding  authority  as  in  the  parents'  home;  wherein 
they  do  not  come  to  the  responsibility  gradually,  as  do  parents,  nor  carry  that 
responsibility  for  many  years.  Yet  life  in  this  home  will  seriously  affect  the 
curriculum  results  upon  the  average  student.  The  notion  that  the  entering 
student  is  leaving  home  rather  than  temporarily  changing  to  a  new  form  of 
home  is  unsound  and  unfortunate.  It  has  adversely  affected  the  conduct  of 
the  curriculum,  the  community  and  home  life  and  the  administration  of  the 
college. 

I  have  recently  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  access  to  a  file  of  the 
printed  laws  of  Yale  covering  the  years  from  1765  to  1906  inclusive.  After 
a  careful  study  of  these  and  of  college  histories  it  is  evident  to  me,  first,  that 
it  was  the  college  itself  which  deliberately  abandoned  its  home  field  and 
abdicated  its  home  functions ;  that,  commencing  a  century  ago,  this  abandon- 
ment came  first  in  the  state  universities  and  afterwards  in  some  colleges,  like 
Cornell,  which  have  built  no  dormitories  and  exercised  no  true  home  functions ; 
and  that  many  other  colleges  have  done  much  the  same  thing  by  gradually 
reducing  their  dormitory  accommodations,  altho  their  student  body  was  con- 
stantly growing  larger.     Second,  that  this  policy  of  abandonment  was  well 

*An  address  delivered  before  the  23rd  Annual  Convention  of  the  Association  of  Col- 
leges and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  Washington,  D.  C, 
November  26, 1909. 
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developed  and  defined  long  before  the  fraternities  felt  compelled  to  step  into 
the  breach  thus  formed  and  supply  houses  and  homes  to  meet  the  need  created 
by  the  previous  action  of  the  colleges.  Third,  that  the  assumption  of  the 
home  functions  and  duties  by  the  fraternities  was  as  decided  a  change  for  them 
as  the  abandonment  of  these  functions  and  duties  had  been  for  the  colleges; 
and  that  neither  the  colleges  nor  the  fraternities  have  as  yet  realized  the  full 
significance  of  the  change  or  readjusted  themselves  to  it.  Fourth,  that  many 
of  the  best  features  of  the  college  home  of  earlier  days  survive  only  in  the 
fraternity  homes  and  have  disappeared  elsewhere  in  the  colleges. 

First,  we  must  clearly  understand  that  the  change  was  brought  about  by 
the  act,  or,  if  you  please,  the  deliberate  default  of  the  college  itself.  In  other 
words,  the  college  had  already  abandoned  the  college  home  before  any  one 
else  assumed  to  exercise  its  functions.  I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  the  first 
default  was  made  by  the  college  itself;  that  that  default  has  continued  for 
many  years  and  still  continues,  notwithstanding  the  evil  effects  upon  the 
curriculum  which  have  evidently  followed  from  it. 

The  chief  responsibility  for  present  moral  and  vicious  conditions  lies 
with  the  colleges  themselves,  and  not  primarily  with  the  fraternities  or  other 
agencies ;  for  this  transfer  of  the  college  home  functions  to  other  hands  came 
about  through  a  deliberate  change  of  policy  upon  which,  for  many  years,  the 
colleges  looked  with  the  greatest  satisfaction.  It  was  no  accident.  Like  so 
many  other  college  mistakes  of  the  past  half  century  it  was  a  step  in  the 
dark,  deliberately  taken.  It  is  not  surprising — and  certainly  it  ought  not  to 
surprise  the  college  itself — that  this  neglect  and  abdication  of  all  control  over 
the  two  of  its  greatest  educational  departments  which  must  affect  the  students 
physically  and  morally  have  been  followed,  as  we  are  told  by  so  many  college 
presidents,  by  correspondingly  poor  work  as  to  a  large  proportion  of  the 
students  in  the  instructional  department;  or  that  the  technical  conduct  and 
development  of  that  department  have  become  inherently  bad;  or  that  the 
very  ideals  of  the  teaching  force  and  the  objects  for  which  they-  strive  have 
correspondingly  deteriorated.  The  collie  should  have  known  that  when  it 
ceased  to  take  cognizance  of  and  constantly  use  the  moral  and  physical  edu- 
cative elements  of  the  college  home  life  and  the  college  community  life  it  would 
also  largely  lose  the  use  of  the  very  units  for  evaluing  its  own  instructional 
work  which  made  efficient  upon  the  individual  the  work  of  the  earlier  colleges, 
which  was  primarily  interested  in  the  rounding  out  of  the  whole  man  and 
only  secondarily  in  his  classroom  work.  It  should  have  known  beforehand 
that  this  undue  emphasis  by  the  college  organization  upon  its  instructional 
functions  could  have  but  one  result,  so  aptly  described  by  President  Wilson : 

"Life  at  college  is  one  thing,  the  work  of  the  college  another,  entirely 
separate  and  distinct.  The  life  is  the  field  that  is  left  free  for  athletics 
not  only,  but  also  for  every  other  amusement  and  diversion.    Studies  are 
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no  part  of  that  life,  and  there  is  no  competition.  Study  is  the  work  which 
interrupts  the  life,  introduces  an  embarrassing  and  inconsistent  element 
into  it.  The  faculty  has  no  part  in  the  life ;  it  organizes  the  interruption, 
the  interference.* 

When  the  American  college  deliberately  changed  its  ideals  and  methods 
and  based  its  estimate  of  its  own  educational  work  and  growth  upon  the  cata- 
log value  of  numbers  of  courses,  and  faculty,  and  freshmen,  and  students,  and 
diploma  holders  of  the  60%  variety;  when  it  deliberately  determined  not  to 
give  any  credit  for  good  work  done  in  its  home  life  or  its  community  life, 
but  to  recognize  only  the  instructional  department  and  the  results  therein  as 
having  diploma  values  it  necessarily  sowed  the  wind  and  it  has  indeed  reaped 
the  whirlwind.  The  college  should  have  known  thirty-five  years  ago  what 
educational  disasters  must  follow  from  its  abdication  of  all  responsibility 
for  the  college  community  life  and  home  life.  But  it  did  not  see  the  danger; 
and  now  the  scandal  has  grown  so  great  that  the  inaugurals  and  set  addresses 
of  college  presidents  are  largely  devoted  to  discussing  some  phase  of  the 
inefficiency  of  college  education  as  at  present  conducted. 

In  the  earliest  colleges  the  college  home  and  the  college  home  life  were 
paramount,  and  the  instruction  incidental.  Character  and  future  power,  and 
not  the  diploma,  were  the  chief  things.  More  than  anything  else  the  college 
was  a  boarding  school  honie.  The  very  buildings  were  designed  with  this 
in  view.    Harvard's  first  edifice  was  described  in  1643  as  follows: 

The  building  is  very  fair  and  comely  within  and  without,  having  in  it 
a  spacious  hall,  where  they  daily  meet  at  the  Commons,  Lectures,  Exer- 
cises, and  a  large  Library,  with  some  books  to  it,  the  gifts  of  divers  of 
our  friends;  their  chambers  and  studies  also  fitted  for  and  possessed  by 
the  students,  and  all  other  rooms  of  office  necessary  and  convenient,  f 

In  this  college  home  all  the  students  and  tutors  were  expected  to  live. 

Likewise  at  Yale  the  first  building  "consisted  of  a  chapel,  which  was  used 
also  as  a  dining  room,  a  library,  a  kitchen,  and  twenty  suites  of  rooms  for 
students."!  The  second  building  was  the  rector's  or  president's  house,  which 
was  built  in  large  part  by  the  proceeds  of  an  impost  tax  on  rum,  levied  for 
the  college  by  the  Colonial  legislature.!  Thus  in  the  early  day  the  first  thing 
was  the  housing  of  the  students  and  the  conduct  of  their  home  life.  The  same 
tutor  taught  the  class  throughout  its  course,  held  many  recitations  in  his 
own  room  and  sat  at  or  near  the  head  of  the  table  in  the  commons,  and  in  this 
way  became  thoroughly  acquainted  with  each  boy,  and  governed  his  class- 
room instruction  accordingly.  The  tutors,  the  resident  masters  and  bachelors, 
and  the  upper  and   lowerclassmen  lived  and  ate  together  in  the   dormitories 

*T^e  American  College ^  Vol.  I,  No.  2,  p.  115. 
fThayer,  Harvard  University,  p.  4. 
^Universities  and  Their  Sons,  Vol.  I,  p.  233. 
§  The  American  College^  Vol.  I,  No.  2,  p.  130. 
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under  a  quad  system  closely  modeled  upon  the  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. Let  us  note  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  college  exercised  the 
greatest  care  in  regard  to  its  home  life  and  the  little  that  there  then  was  of 
its  community  life;  and  how  it  sought  first  to  form  strong  moral  character, 
not  at  the  expense  of  classroom  work,  but  as  an  aid  to  it  and  as  its  basis.  To 
illustrate  my  points  I  can  make  only  the  scantiest  citations  from  the  Yale 
laws,  which  even  in  1808  filled  40  pages  octavo,  set  solid. 

In  the  laws  of  1774,  the  chapters  "Concerning  Admission  into  College" 
and  "Concerning  Scholastic  Exercises"  together  fill  less  than  five  pages.  But 
Chapter  II,  "of  a  pious  and  religious  Life,"  occupied  two  pages  with  six  sec- 
tions, and  is  supplemented  by  Chapter  IV,  "of  a  regular  moral  Behaviour," 
filling  almost  eight  pages,  and  by  other  chapters  which  cover  various  details 
of  the  home  and  community  life  of  the  students.  The  importance  then 
attached  to  religious  character  is  indicated  by  section  I  of  the  chapter  entitled 
"of  a  pious  and  religious  Life,"  as  follows : 

All  the  Scholars  are  required  to  live  a  religious  and  blameless  Life 
according  to  the  Rules  of  God's  Word,  diligently  reading  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures, that  Fountain  of  divine  Light  and  Truth,  and  constantly  attending 
all  the  Duties  of  Religion. 

To  insure  that  this  religion  would  be  strictly  Calvanistic  and  of  the 
Saybrook  Platform  brand,  the  orthodoxy  of  the  faculty  was  looked  to  with 
equal  care.    Up  to  1825,  the  Yale  laws  provided  that, 

Whenever  a  President,  Fellow,  Professor,  or  Tutor,  shall  be  elected; 
he  shall,  before  entering  on  the  duties  of  his  office,  give  his  assent  to  the 
following  formula,  viz. : 

I being  chosen of  Yale  College,  do  hereby  declare  my 

free  assent  to  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  rules  of  Ecclesiastical  discip- 
line, agreed  upon  by  the  churches  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  A.  D.  1708 : 
(The  Saybrook  Platform.) 

This  orthodoxy  of  each  member  of  the  faculty  was  deemed  very  impor- 
tant, for  until  1873  it  was  provided  that. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Faculty  diligently  to  inspect  and  watch  over 
the  manners  and  behavior  of  the  Students,  and,  in  all  proper  methods, 
both  by  example  and  precept,  to  recommend  to  them  a  virtuous  s^pd 
blameless  life,  and  a  diligent  attention  to  the  public  and  private  duties  of 
religion. 

The  plan  of  a  six  months  probationary  period  for  freshmen  is  not  new. 
It  prevailed  at  Yale  from  the  earliest  date,  but  was  applied  to  the  student's 
moral  conduct  and  not  to  his  classroom  attainment.  Up  to  1848  the  Yale 
laws  provided  that. 

The  senior  Tutor  shall  keep  a  matriculation  book,  in  which  shall  be 
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registered  the  names  of  all  students,  who  by  their  regular  behavior,  and 
attention  to  collegiate  duties,  for  six  months  at  least  after  their  admission, 
shall  exhibit  evidence  satisfactory  to  the  Faculty  of  their  unblemished 
moral  character.  And  if  any  candidate  shall  fail  of  exhibiting  such  evi- 
dence, within  a  reasonable  time,  he  shall  be  allowed  to  attend  on  the 
exercises  of  the  College  no  longer.  Each  candidate  shall  be  particularly 
required  to  exhibit  proof  that  he  is  not  guilty  of  using  profane  language. 
All  those  who  are  Students  on  probation,  as  well  as  the  regular  members 
who  have  been  matriculated,,  shall  be  subject  to  the  laws,  penalties  and 
discipline  of  the  College.  No  candidate's  name  shall  be  registered,  until 
he  shall  have  subscribed  the  following  engagement: 

I,  A.  B.  on  condition  of  being  admitted  as  a  Student  of  Yale-College, 
promise,  on  my  Faith  and  Honor,  to  observe  all  the  Laws  and  Regulations 
of  this  College;  particularly,  that  I  will  faithfully  avoid  using  profane 
language,  gaming,  and  all  indecent,  disorderly  behavior,  and  disrespectful 
conduct  to  the  Faculty  of  the  same :  as  witness  my  hand,  A.  B. 

The  students  were  to  remain  in  their  studies  or  classrooms  except  for 
very  short  intervals. 

Every  Student  shall  diligently  apply  himself  to  his  Studies  in  his  Cham- 
ber, as  well  as  attend  constantly  upon  all  public  Exercises  appointed  by 
the  President  or  his  Tutor;  and  no  Student  shall  walk  abroad,  or  be  absent 
from  his  Chamber  without  Liberty,  except  half  an  Hour  after  Breakfast, 
and  an  Hour  and  half  after  Dinner,  and  from  Prayers  at  Night  to  Nine 
o'clock,  upon  Penalty  of  two  Pence,  or  more,  to  six  Pence,  at  the  Dis- 
cretion of  the  President  or  Tutors. 

This  rule  was  to  be  enforced  by  the  members  of  the  faculty,  who  were  to 
make  frequent  visits  to  all  rooms  and  who  were  authorized  to  "break  open 
any  college  door"  whenever  they  saw  fit. 

Every  Freshman  is  obliged  to  do  any  proper  Errand  or  Message 
required  of  him  by  any  one  in  any  upper  Class,  which  if  he  shall  refuse 
to  do  he  shall  be  punished.  Provided  that  in  Study  Time  no  Graduate 
may  send  a  Freshman  out  of  College  Yard,  or  an  Undergraduate  send  him 
any  where  at  all  without  Liberty  first  obtained  of  the  President  or  Tutor. 

A  few  more  excerpts  will  show  that  this  regulation  of  the  college  home 
life  was  constant,  thorough  and  far  reaching. 

If  any  Student  shall  very  frequently  neglect  the  public  Exercises  afore- 
said, or  perform  them  very  flightily;  or  if  he  be  frequently  absent  from 
public  Prayers,  or  from  his  Chamber  in  studying  Time,  or  spend  the 
Main  of  his  Time  in  Sloth  and  Idleness,  he  shall  be  punished  by  Fine, 
Admonition,  the  having  some  extraordinary  Exercises  appointed  him,  or 
by  Dismission  from  College,  as  the  Nature  and  Degree  of  the  Crime  shall 
require. 

If  any  Scholar  shall  go  a  Fishing  or  Sailing,  or  undress  himself  for 
swimming,  in  any  Place  exposed  to  public  View,  or  shall  go  more  than 
two  Miles  from  College  on  any  Occasion,  or  go  to  any  Court  or  Town 
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Meeting,  a  Meeting  for  youth  Diversion,  or  any  other  Assembly,  whereby 
precious  Time  may  be  unprofitably  spent,  without  first  obtaining  Liberty 
from  the  President  or  his  Tutor,  he  may  be  fined  not  exceeding  two  Shill- 
ings; nor  may  any  public  Entertainment  or  Treat  be  allowed  to  Scholars, 
unless  at  the  public  Commencement. 

If  any  Student  shall  profane  the  Lord's  Day  by  unnecessary  Business, 
Diversion,  or  walking  abroad,  or  shall  admit  any  other  Student  or 
Stranger  into  his  Chamber,  or  on  the  preceding  or  following  Evening, 
shall  make  any  indecent  Noise  or  Disturbance,  or  shall  behave  indecently 
or  profanely  at  the  Time  of  public  Worship,  or  at  Prayers  in  the  Chapel, 
he  may  be  punished  by  Admonition,  or  otherwise,  as  the  Nature  and 
Demerit  of  the  Crime  shall  require. 

Every  Scholar  is  required  to  shew  all  due  Honour  and  Reverence  both 
in  Words  and  Behaviour  to  all  his  Superiors,  viz.  Parents,  Magistrates, 
Ministers,  and  especially  to  the  President,  Fellows,  and  Tutors  of  this 
College ;  and  shall  in  no  Case  use  any  reproachful,  reviling,  disrespectful 
or  contumacious  Language:  But  on  the  contrary  shall  shew  them  all 
proper  Tokens  of  Reverence  and  Obedience. 

If  any  Student  shall  play  at  billiards,  cards  or  dice,  or  any  other  unlaw- 
ful game,  or  at  backgammon,  or  at  any  game  for  a  wager ;  or  shall  keep 
in  his  chamber  cards  or  a  backgammon  board ;  or  shall  call  for  any  strong 
drink  in  any  tavern  or  other  place  within  two  miles  of  the  College,  or 
become  intoxicated,  he  shall  be  punished  for  the  first  offence  by  admoni- 
tion, and  for  any  subsequent  offence  may  be  rusticated,  suspended,  or  sent 
home.  (The  clause  as  to  backgammon  was  dropped  out  in  the  laws  of 
1848,  but  the  remainder  of  the  section  was  in  force  till  1868,  when  it 
merely  prohibited  billiards  in  a  public  saloon,  and  games  for  wagers.) 

No  Student  shall  keep  a  horse  or  carriage  for  use  in  the  town  of  New 
Haven ;  nor  shall  any  Student  hire  a  horse  or  carriage  in  New-Haven, 
in  term  time,  without  permission  from  some  one  of  the  Faculty.  (In 
force  till  1848.) 

No  Student  shall  be  allowed  to  purchase  any  fruits,  pastry,  or  other 
articles  of  food  or  drink,  which  are  offered  for  sale  in  the  College  build- 
ings, or  in  the  College  yard.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Faculty  to 
prohibit  any  person  from  offering  such  articles  for  sale  in  the  College  yard 
or  buildings.     (In  force  till  1848.) 

No  Student  shall  be  present  at  any  convivial  meeting,  either  within  or 
without  the  walls  of  College,  in  the  town  of  New-Haven,  in  which  wine 
or  other  inebriating  liquors  are  or  may  be  introduced;  unless  on 
special  invitation  to  attend  on  a  party,  in  some  private  family,  and  with 
the  approbation  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  previously  obta^ped;  on 
penalty  of  admonition,  suspension,  or  dismission;  as  the  circumstances 
of  the  offence  may  require. 

The  intimacy  of  college  life  and  the  poverty  of  the  institution  are  fur- 
ther shown  by  the  fact  that  it  was  necessary  for  some  of  the  undergraduates 
to  room  in  the  recitation  rooms.    Until  1835,  ^^  following  sections  appear: 

The  classes  shall  not  go  to  their  recitation  rooms,  until  the  tolling  of 
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the  bell  for  the  recitation;  and  shall  leave  them  immediately  after  the 
recitation  is  ended. 

The  Students  who  inhabit  the  recitation  rooms,  shall  receive,  of  the 
respective  divisions  of  the  classes,  reciting  in  them,  as  a  compensation  for 
their  trouble,  the  price  of  the  fuel  used  in  them,  when  brought  into  the 
room,  during  the  Winter  and  Spring  Terms ;  and  ten  dollars  for  each  room 
during^  the  Summer  Term. 

^  Until  1843  ^^  \^vfs  provided  for  the  conduct  of  the  commons  and  the 
table  manners  of  the  students. 

From  the  beginning  the  faculty  played  "Don'ts."  Each  new  develop- 
ment of  originality  in  the  community  or  home  life  was  treated  as  a  develop- 
ment of  original  sin,  and,  on  principle,  forbidden  in  the  college  laws.  So 
late  as  1870  we  find  such  provisions  as  these  relating  to  the  college  commun- 
ity life:  "No  monument  in  memory  of  a  deceased  student  shall  be  erected 
by  his  classmates,  the  expense  of  which  shall  not  be  approved  by  the  Faculty ;" 
and  "The  Students  are  forbidden  to  furnish  an  engraved  card  of  invitation 
for  any  College  Exhibition.'' 

At  least  90  per  cent,  of  the  earlier  laws  were  devoted  to  the  regulation 
of  the  college  life  as  distinguished  from  the  college  curriculum.  In  the  present 
Laws  of  Yale  this  proportion  has  been  more  than  reversed.  The  general 
rules  of  conduct  are  prescribed  in  1906  in  ninety-five  words  as  follows : 

Students  will  be  held  accountable  for  violations  of  the  ordinary  rules 
of  good  order  and  gentlemanly  conduct,  whether  the  particular  acts  are 
specifically  forbidden  by  the  College  rules  or  not. 

Among  things  to  be  avoided  on  this  principle  are :  irreverent  conduct 
during  Chapel  worship;  inattention  in  the  class-room;  music  or  noise  that 
may  disturb  College  exercises  or  deprive  others  of  the  quiet  to  which  they 
are  entitled  at  the  usual  hours  of  study  or  sleep;  any  actions  that  endanger 
property  or  interfere  with  the  rights  of  others,  such  as  building  bonfires 
or  discharging  fireworks. 

I  am  not  finding  fault  with  this  revolution.  I  merely  call  attention  to 
the  change  of  emphasis ;  for  at  least  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  present  laws  are 
devoted  to  explanations  of  the  examinations  and  the  marking  system.  In 
the  earlier  laws  there  was  no  mention  of  marks  or  the  marking  system,  nor 
of  any  examinations  whatsoever  except  those  at  entrance  and  graduation. 

The  policy  of  practically  abandoning  all  provisions  for  the  regulation 
of  the  home  life  was  first  adopted  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  when 
the  state  universities  determined  to  build  no  dormitories.  Their  course  in 
this  respect  was  followed  by  many  other  institutions  founded  during  the  past 
century.  To-day  these  state  universities  contain  more  than  one-half  of  all 
our  students  and  are  growing  much  faster  than  the  so-called  private  institu- 
tions, but  they  make  no  provision,  as  institutions,  for  the  college  home. 

In  1869  Cornell  was  founded  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  it 
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would  build  no  dormitories;  and  this  policy  has  been  consistently  followed 
except  as  to  the  women  students.  The  abandonment  of  the  dormitory  sys- 
tem and  of  some  control  over  and  responsibility  for  the  college  home  was 
next  forced  upon  the  older  colleges  by  financial  changes.  Even  prior  to  1865 
the  pressure  of  new  financial  wants  was  beginning  to  make  itself  felt.  In 
1863  Ex-president  Edward  Hitchcock  of  Amherst  advocated  the  virtual  aban- 
donment of  the  dormitory  system  in  the  following  words : 

I  doubt  the  expediency  of  the  very  common  practice  of  laying  out  large 
sums  for  dormitory  buildings  in  founding  a  new  college,  for  almost  any 
of  our  college  villages,  even  one  as  small  as  Amherst,  could  easily  furnish 
comfortable  rooms  enough  for  students  to  study  and  sleep  in.  A  building 
for  recitation  and  prayers  is  indeed  needed  early,  and  then  will  follow  after 
a  time  other  rooms  for  library,  cabinets,  laboratory  and  other  public 
rooms.  But  not  till  all  these  are  provided  need  dormitory  rooms  be  built, 
if  built  at  all. 

But  upon  the  institution  of  the  elective  system  almost  every  college  in 
the  country  felt  it  necessary,  even  if  not  desirable,  to  abandon  its  home  func- 
tions. The  elective  system  called  for  large  and  constant  expenditures  for 
new  courses  and  instructors  and  laboratories  and  buildings  for  administra- 
tion. Economy  must  be  practised  somewhere,  and  by  common  consent 
the  building  of  dormitories  was  discontinued  and  the  expense  and  conduct 
of  the  college  home  was  turned  over  to  the  students  and  their  allies,  the 
alumni.  But  the  increasing  wealth  of  the  country,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  college  community  and  home  departments,  relieved  from  all  college  super- 
vision, were  conducted  by  their  new  proprietors  in  turn  greatly  increased 
the  number  of  students.  This  further  added  to  the  drain  for  curriculum 
expenses  and  left  less  and  less  time  or  money  for  the  home  and  community 
departments. 

All  this  was  hastened  and  intensific  1  by  a  fundamental  change  in  the 
college  itself  when  it  ceased  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  private  school  system  and 
became  the  capstone  of  the  compulsory  public  school  system ;  when  it  ceased 
being  a  boarding  school  based  upon  the  home  and  become  a  semi-municipal 
corporation  in  which  the  students  are  nascent  citizens ;  when  its  course  ceased 
to  be  the  final  training  of  the  schoolboy  and  became  the  initial  training  of  the 
young  citizen;  when  it  grew  "in  a  casual  agglutinating  way,"  as  President 
Eliot  has  said,  to  be  a  place  in  which  the  various  graduates  of  the  same  high 
school  class  may  go  either  into  the  old-fashioned  college  or  into  any  one 
of  a  dozen  professional  schools.  Then  the  college  was  seized  with  the  pre- 
vailing megalomania  and  cut  loose  on  a  wild  race  for  size  and  quantity  and 
catalog  values  rather  than  for  quality  and  individual  training.  This  forced 
it  to  throw  aside  all  impedimenta  and  to  get  into  light  marching  order,  and  so 
it  abandoned  its  college  home  and  college  community  departments  and  relied 
for  success  principally  upon  its  curriculum.    The  college  home  and  commun- 
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ity  refused,  however,  to  be  thus  cast  off;  and  themselves  joined  in  the  race 
with  the  cry  "May  the  best  fellow  win  and  the  devil  take  the  hindermost." 
As  to  which  department  came  out  last  in  this  race  you  are  respectfully  referred 
to  recent  college  inaugural  addresses. 

The  American  college  was  founded  to  strengthen  and  develop  moral 
character  as  much  as  mortal  growth,  and  so  long  as  it  maintains  its  own  ideals 
and  does  not  assume  a  pseudo  form  of  the  German  University  the  college 
home  and  college  community  departments  will  constitute  a  large  part  of  its 
educational  effectiveness.  It  will  be  useless  for  it  to  try  to  disavow  respon- 
sibility for  these  departments.  They  will  not  down,  but  they  can  and  must 
be  coordinated  and  correlated  with  the  instructional  department. 

But  secondly,  this  policy  of  abandonment  was  well  developed  long  before 
the  fraternities  felt  compelled  to  step  into  the  breach  thus  formed,  or  to  sup- 
ply houses  and  homes  to  meet  the  need  created  by  the  action  of  the  colleges. 

I  shall  illustrate  this  point  by  conditions  at  Amherst,  because  they  are 
typical  of  those  prevailing  in  many  other  private  institutions  and  because  the 
facts  there  happen  to  be  within  my  own  knowledge.  On  Sept.  22,  1870,  in 
my  freshman  year,  the  corner  stone  of  the  new  college  church  was  laid  under 
the  very  eaves  of  East  College,  the  newest  and  largest  of  Amherst's  three 
dormitories.  As  President  Stearns  expressed  it,  "the  church  was  crowded 
into  the  very  mouth  of  the  dormitory,"  but  he  followed  this  statement  by  the 
remark  that  East  College  was  soon  to  be  torn  down.  This  was  done  about 
twelve  years  later,  in  1882.  Thus  Amherst  was  left  with  only  one-half  of  its 
former  available  dormitory  space,  consisting  of  North  and  South  Colleges, 
which  had  been  built  respectively  in  1820  and  1822.  In  1863,  President 
Hitchcock  had  described  these  buildings  as  "an  unsightly  row  of  brick  and 
mortar — mere  hollow  parallel — opipeds  divided  into  compartments  called 
rooms."  In  these  ancient  dormitories  there  were  none  of  the  comforts  of 
home.  There  were  no  toilet  accommodations,  or  running  water,  or  steam  or 
hot  air  furnaces.  The  students  were  compelled  to  fetch  all  their  water  from 
the  college  well  and  to  carry  their  own  coal  and  wood;  to  tend  their  own 
stoves  or  fire  places,  make  their  own  beds — occasionally — and  take  care  of 
their  own  rooms.  About  all  that  the  college  did  towards  home-making  was 
to  collect  the  room  rent  every  term  and  have  "Old  Charley,"  the  colored 
janitor,  "collect  the  slops"  every  week  day  morning. 

Fourteen  years  after  President  Stearns'  prophesy,  and  two  years  after 
East  College  had  been  torn  down  and  the  college  barracks  accommodations 
has  been  cut  in  two^  the  first  house  built  at  Amherst  for  fraternity  purposes 
was  completed.  It  stood  in  the  center  of  an  acre  of  lawns,  and  occupied  the 
choicest  site  in  the  village.  It  had  beautiful  parlors,  music  room  and  library, 
and  was  finished  in  hard  wood.  There  were  running  water,  steam  heat  and 
all  the  other  comforts  of  a  real  home.     It  was  the  finest  house  in  town,  yet 
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it  was  opened  but  twenty-five  years  ago.  Now  there  are  twelve  or  more  other 
houses  owned  or  occupied  by  fraternities,  and  to  these  homes,  which  are  not 
on  college  property,  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  student  body  has  shifted. 
The  ramshackle  old  college  barracks  are  turned  over  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  a  portion  of  the  freshman  class  who  wreck  them  every  term.  In  sopho- 
more year  most  of  these  men  go  into  their  fraternity  homes  and  guard  them 
with  the  greatest  care.  The  building  of  this  first  fraternity  house  was 
strongly  opposed  by  many  alumni  of  the  chapter.  They  could  not  understand 
how  college  conditions  had  changed,  nor  why  the  fraternity  and  not  the 
college  should  house  the  students,  nor  why  a  secret  society  should  invest  so 
large  a  sum  in  real  property.  I  know  of  my  own  knowledge  that  the  build- 
ing of  fraternity  homes  was  undertaken  with  such  hesitation  and  misgiving, 
and  only  after  much  arguing  by  the  undergraduates  that  otherwise  they 
could  not  stay  at  Amherst,  with  half  the  old  dormitory  space  pulled  down 
and  a  constantly  increasing  number  of  students. 

When  the  fraternities  took  up  the  home  work  of  the  colleges  they  cer- 
tainly  improved  upon  the  physical  type  and  comforts  of  the  dormitory  home. 
As  the  modern  steam  heated  mansion,  with  carpets  and  a  piano,  is  more 
luxurious  than  the  colonial  log  cabin,  with  its  fireplace,  bare  floors  and  a 
jewsharp — so  the  finest  type  of  the  modem  fraternity  house  is  more  luxurious 
than  the  old  college  dormitories.  The  fraternity  homes  now  house  more 
students  than  the  college  dormitories,  but  fraternities  and  colleges  do  not 
altogether  house  more  than  about  one-quarter  of  all  the  students. 

Shorty  McCabe  thus  irreverently  records  his  impressions  of  the  old 
buildings  of  Harvard : 

So  we  strays  in  through  some  tall  iron  gates  and  pokes  ahead  until 
we  finds  ourselves  in  a  park  about  the  size  of  Madison  Square,  all  sur- 
rounded by  a  lot  of  old  brick  buildin's  that  only  needs  a  few  clothes 
poles  and  iron  fire  escapes  to  look  like  Hester  St.  tenements.  Instead 
of  swarms  of  women  and  children,  though,  there's  nothin'  in  sight  but 
hundreds  of  young  sports;  some  steppin'  off  lively  in  squads  across  the 
walks,  some  loafin'  around  the  doorways,  and  others  balanced  on  the  sills 
of  open  windows  smokin'  pipes. 

He  finally  locates  his  hero  in  "a  kind  of  punk  lookin'  boardin'  house  on 
a  narrow  side  street."  From  the  standpoint  of  the  college  home  was  he  so 
far  from  right  ? 

Third,  the  assumption  of  the  home  functions  and  duties  by  the  fraterni- 
ties was  as  decided  a  change  for  theim  as  the  previous  abandonment  of  these 
functions  and  duties  had  been  for  the  colleges;  and  neither  the  colleges  nor 
the  fraternities  have  as  yet  realized  the  full  significance  of  this  change  or 
readjusted  themselves  to  it. 

Up  to  about  twenty-five  years' ago  none  of  the  fraternities  had  gotten 
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beyond  the  secret  society  social  stage.  They  were  comparatively  few  in 
number.  They  had  about  as  many  dormant  as  active  chapters,  for  the 
chapters  might  die  out  or  be  established  without  much  regard  to  the  general 
authorities.  The  fraternities  had  no  strong  central  government,  no  real 
internal  cohesion  and  but  little  intercourse  between  the  chapters.  They  had 
never  had  nor  sought  for  the  home  functions.  They  were  merely  college 
secret  societies  with  their  secret  rituals,  lodges  and  meetings.  They  delighted 
to  steal  each  other's  secret  rituals  and  constitutions.  They  were  officially 
and  in  ordinary  conversation  called  secret  societies.  An  older  alumnus,  who 
is  not  in  touch  vith  modern  conditions,  still  speaks  of  his  "society."  In  the 
Amherst  Olio,  published  by  a  representative  from  each  of  the  fraternities, 
they  were  denominated  until  1884,  "secret  Societies  of  Amherst  College, 
arranged  in  the  order  of  their  establishment."  In  the  year  that  the  first 
fraternity  house  was  built  this  heading  was  changed  to  read,  "Greek-letter 
Fraternities  of  Amherst  College;"  and  a  few  years  later  the  words,  "Greek- 
letter"  were  omitted. 

The  use  of  the  word  "fraternity"  is  unfortunate,  for  it  carries  a  wrong 
impression  to  outsiders  and  does  not  truly  symbolize  the  home  characteristics 
rather  than  the  secret  features,  which  are  now  the  important  things  in  the 
minds  of  the  undergraduates.  The  home  element  predominates  in  the  thought 
of  the  undergraduate;  the  secret  society  and  club  in  the  thought  of  the  out- 
sider. Thus  those  within  and  without  the  fraternities  are  not,  in  fact,  talk- 
ing or  thinking  about  the  same  thing. 

Neither  the  colleges  nor  the  fraternities  have  as  yet  readjusted  them- 
selves to  their  changed  conditions  and  functions.  The  colleges  are  trying 
to  enable  these  young  citizens  to  find  themselves  as  individuals  and  to  give 
them  a  complete  education,  mentally,  morally  and  physically,  chiefly  by 
means  of  classroom  instruction,  not  realizing  that  a  satisfactory  result  can- 
not be  arrived  at  without  the  cooperation  of  the  college  home  and  college 
community  factors.  As  a  result  the  college  economy  does  not  provide  for 
the  home  life  of  the  individual  students  and  especially  of  the  non-fraternity 
men,  whose  growth  on  this  plan  is  often  much  stunted  and  whose  condition 
is  often  deplorable.  But  this  is  the  fault  of  the  colleges  and  not  of  the  fra- 
ternities. But  the  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been  almost  equally  remiss 
in  not  realizing  that  home  building  was  not  home  making,  and  that  the  home, 
even  the  college  home,  is  sacred,  and  presents  fundamental  problems  which 
in  the  past  belonged  rather  to  the  college  than  to  the  secret  society,  and  which 
cannot  be  met  by  secret  society  methods  or  instrumentalities.  Hence  the  fra- 
ternities, as  they  are  already  attempting  to  do,  moist  readjust  their  general 
and  chapter  government  to  meet  the  new  conditions  which  now  surround 
them. 

Fourth,  many  of  the  best  features  of  the  coll^fe  home  of  earlier  days 
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survive  only  in  the  fraternity  homes,  and  have  disappeared  elsewhere  in  the 
colleges. 

Other  things  being  equal,  the  strength  and  success  of  a  good  fraternity 
home  will  vary  with  the  closeness  and  continuity  of  its  touch  with  its  good 
alumni.  This  is  a  survival  of  the  relation  of  the  older  college-bred  man  to 
the  undergraduate  which  gave  educational  power  to  the  earlier  form  of  col- 
lege home.  Without  this  touch  a  fraternity  house  is  likely  to  degenerate. 
Another  important  factor  is  the  seriousness  with  which  the  upperclassmen 
regard  their  duties  to  the  underclassmen.  This,  too,  is  merely  a  survival  of 
the  old  college  customs  which  is  laid  down  as  follows  in  the  Yale  laws : 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Senior  Class  to  inspect  the  manners  of  the 
lower  Classes,  and  especially  of  the  Freshman  Class ;  and  to  instruct  them 
in  the  customs  of  the  College,  and  in  that  graceful  and  decent  behavior 
toward  superiors,  which  politeness  and  a  just  and  reasonable  subordi- 
nation require;  and,  in  cases  of  offence,  to  enforce  their  instructions  by 
calm  and  dispassionate  reasoning,  exhortation  and  reproof,  in  such  man- 
ner as  shall  be  best  suited  to  promote  the  peace  and  order  of  the  College. 
And,  whenever  such  means  prove  ineffectual,  they  shall  report  to  the 
executive  Authority  such  persons  as  shall  refuse  to  conform  to  their 
reasonable  directions,  that  such  other  measures  may  be  taken  as  the 
case  may  require.  And,  if  any  Senior,  in  the  exercise  of  this  discipline, 
shall  be  guilty  of  abusing  his  authority  over  the  lower  Classes,  he  shall 
be  deprived  of  the  same,  or  otherwise  punished,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Faculty. 

This  principle  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  successful  management 
of  a  chapter  home.  It  is  wonderfully  educative  alike  for  senior  and  fresh- 
man; and  it  may  be  the  great  character  forming  influence  of  his  course  for 
the  latter.  Left  to  themselves  the  undergraduates  and  graduates  have  pre- 
served and  developed  in  g6od  fraternity  homes  some  of  the  best  features  of 
the  earlier  college  home.  They  would  have  done  far  better  work  if  the  col- 
leges had  done  their  share  in  aiding  to  form  a  high  ideal  for  the  new  form 
of  college  home.  It  is  admitted  that  a  good  fraternity  home  makes  better  men 
and  better  classroom  records. 

A  four-legged  animal  cannot  do  much  if  it  uses  but  one  of  its  legs.  One 
is  not  equal  to  four.  The  college  economy  of  education  is  essentially  four- 
fold :  the  curriculum,  the  college  community,  the  college  home  and  the  admin- 
istration. The  instructional  department,  working  alone,  cannot  do  even  its 
own  work  well,  let  alone  the  work  of  the  other  three  departments.  Hence  it 
is  that  we  need  expect  no  real  improvement  in  the  net  educational  results  upon 
individuals  until  the  college  again  recognizes  the  educational  value  of  the 
college  home  and  the  college  community,  and  encourages  and  rewards  good 
work  therein. 

The  forefathers  understood  that  the  boys  and  young  men  gathered 
together  in  college  were  subject  to  many  temptations  and  distractions  in  their 
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home  and  community  lives  which  must  necessarily  interfere  with  their  class- 
room work,  and  they  handled  this  situation  without  gloves  through  a  board- 
ing school  discipline  and  restraint  of  the  sternest  Puritanic  kind. 

The  temptations  and  distractions  of  college  life  have  increased  one  hun- 
dred fold  in  number,  kind  and  degree  within  the  past  century,  and  still  apper- 
tain to  the  college  community  and  college  home  life  departments  and  adversely 
affect  the  instructional  department.  But  the  modern  college  has  met  these 
inherent  conditions  first,  by  abandoning  its  old  control  of  these  two  important 
departments,  and  secondly,  by  actually  putting  a  premium  upon  the  agencies 
which  produce  outside  temptations  and  distractions.  It  has  failed  even  to 
study  this  problem  which  lies  at  the  very  basis  of  good  work  in  its  classroom. 
It  has  provided  no  substitute  to  perform  the  functions  upon  which  it  formerly 
spent  75  per  cent,  of  its  time,  thought  and  money.  Strangest  of  all,  it  has 
thwarted  and  found  fault  with  rather  than  fostered  or  used  officially  the  only 
agency  which  has  attempted  to  perform — often  in  a  blind  way — ^the  regfula- 
tion  and  employment  of  the  90  per  cent,  of  the  student's  time  which  he  spends 
outside  of  the  classroom. 

It  is  not  my  present  purpose  to  speak  in  defense  of  the  fraternity  home. 
If  it  has  done  well,  it  deserves  praise.  If  it  has  failed  to  do  well,  it  is  blame- 
worthy. This  is  an  arraignment  of  the  policy  of  the  colleges,  and  their 
authorities;  of  alumni  and  parents;  of  those  of  us,  adults,  who  have  been 
blind  during  the  past  thirty  years, — and  that  includes  all  of  us. 


IF  I  WERE  A  FRESHMAN  AGAIN 

By  THOMAS  ARKLE  CLARK 

DBAN  OF  MEN,  UNIVBRSITY  OP  ILLINOIS 

It  is  the  habit  of  age  to  give  sage  advice  to  youth.  One  of  the  pastimes 
in  which  everyone  periodically  indulges  is  the  pleasant  hallucination  that  if 
he  were  given  the  opportunity  to  live  his  youth  over  again  he  would  do  it  dif- 
ferently and  more  successfully.  We  are  all  of  us,  even  tho  we  have  no 
more  than  reached  middle  age,  given  to  regretting  our  neglected  opportun- 
ities and  our  lost  youth.  It  gives  one  a  virtuous  feeling  in  imagination  to 
dodgie  all  error,  but  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  many  of  us,  even  if  we  had 
a  second  chance,  would  avoid  many  of  the  pitfalls  into  which  we  stumbled, 
or  follow  a  straighter  path  than  that  by  which  we  have  so  far  come.  If  it 
is  merely  pleasant  for  us  to  conjecture  what  we  should  do  if  we  had  a  second 
try  at  it,  it  may  be  profitable  for  those  who  are  younger  to  listen.  If  only 
foresight  could  be  as  accurate  as  the  backward  view ! 

If  I  were  a  freshman  again  I  should  not  work  so  many  hours  as  I  did. 
I  put  in  enough  hours  with  my  books  in  my  hands,  but  I  did  not  accomplish 
much.  I  had  little  concentration.  Many  students  whom  I  know,  tho  I 
am  not  sure  that  the  practice  is  confined  to  students,  and  I  was  one  of  this 
sort,  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  in  getting  ready  to  work.  With  a  book 
in  hand  they  look  out  of  the  window  at  the  clouds  or  at  the  pretty  girls  pass- 
ing along  the  street,  and  all  the  time  they  deceive  themselves  with 
the  idea  that  they  are  working.  George  Ade's  characterization  of  the  student's 
attitude  toward  matrimony — that  they  don't  marry,  but  just  fool  'round — 
might  as  truthfully  be  applied  to  the  students'  work.  They  don't  study,  they 
just  fool  'round. 

Many  an  evening,  when  the  work  was  heavy,  I  would  determine  to  begin 
early  and  get  it  over  with ;  but  I  could  spend  half  an  hour  in  looking  for  my 
pipe  and  in  getting  it  filled  and  working  well,  and  another  half  hour  in  arrang- 
ing my  books  and  getting  myself  seated  in  a  comfortable  chair,  all  this  time 
I  imagined  I  was  working.  I  spent  as  much  time  in  goading  myself  on  to 
duties  that  I  should  have  liked  to  shirk  or  in  getting  ready  to  work  as  I  did 
in  actual  labor.  If  I  were  a  freshman  I  should  plan  my  work,  I  should  try 
to  develop  concentration — I  should  work  harder  but  not  so  long. 

I  should  learn  to  work  with  people  about  me.  As  it  was  I  lived  a  some- 
what isolated  life.  I  did  my  reading  and  my  studying  alone,  and  tho 
there  were  some  advantages  in  this  method,  there  were  serious  objections. 
Now  I  must  often  work  under  different  conditions  than  those  by  which  I  was 
surrounded  in  college ;  there  is  work  to  be  done  where  there  is  no  quiet,  and 
I  do  it  with  difficulty.    As  I  tried  on  a  crowded  ocean  steamer  to  put  these 
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wandering  thoughts  on  paper  I  was  constantly  annoyed  by  the  confusion 
about  me  and  by  the  spasmodic  attempts  at  conversation  made  by  a  well- 
intentioned  but  misguided  young  man  at  my  side.  If  I  had  learned  to  work 
und^r  different  conditions  I  might  have  turned  the  conversation  aside  as  a 
steep  roof  sheds  the  rain.  I  believe  it  is  a  great  advantage  for  a  young  man 
to  do  his  work  himself,  but  he  should  not  subject  himself  to  the  slavery  of 
doing  it  alone. 

I  should  take  as  a  freshman,  if  I  had  my  work  to  do  over  again,  more 
work  that  I  have  no  especial  fondness  for  or  that  I  find  difficult.  I  like  an 
easy  time  as  well  as  any  one,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  give  the  impression  that  I 
think  it  an  error  for  a  student  to  follow  the  profession  he  enjoys  or  to  do  the 
work  he  likes.  In  point  of  fact  I  believe  that  a  student  should  choose  those 
lines  of  work  along  which  his  tastes  lead  him.  I  think  it  very  likely  that 
those  things  we  do  most  easily  we  shall  do  best ;  but  I  have  found  that  train- 
ing comes  through  struggle,  and  that  those  people  are  developed  most  who 
resist  most,  or  who  struggle  against  difficulty  and  opposition  and  overcome. 
I  have  known  a  good  many  geniuses,  but  they  generally  had  the  most  com- 
monplace careers  because  they  never  learned  to  do  difficult  or  disagreeable 
things. 

Students  come  into  my  office  every  day  who  want  to  get  out  of  work 
or  to  drop  a  subject,  or  to  cut  a  class  exercise  for  no  better  reason  than  that 
they  find  the  duty  difficult  or  the  instructor  or  the  subject  dull.  Much  of  the 
work  of  life  is  not  pleasant.  Half  the  things  I  am  forced  to  do  during  the 
busy  days  of  the  college  year  are  unpleasant  things  and  things  I  dislike  doing. 
I  have  been  forced  to  learn  to  give  these  things  my  best  attention  whether 
I  like  them  or  not.  I  wish  I  had  learned  in  my  freshman  year  to  do  more 
such  things. 

Just  yesterday  as  I  was  sitting  at  the  breakfast  table  talking  to  a  young 
freshman,  in  whom  I  have  a  rather  vital  interest,  as  to  his  next  year's  course 
I  suggested  a  subject  which  I  thought  good  for  him  to  take.  "Is  it  easy?" 
was  his  first  question,  and  when  I  answered  in  the  negative  his  interest  waned. 
In  the  world  in  which  we  must  in  time  work  there  are  few  easy  roads,  few 
snap  courses.  We  shall  be  forced  to  do  a  great  many  hard  things.  If  I 
were  a  freshman  I  should  learn  to  do  such  things  early. 

Like  a  great  many  people,  I  suppose  I  am  not  now  doing  the  work  that 
as  a  college  student  I  planned  to  do.  I  anu  in  no  sense  a  fatalist,  but  I  am 
convinced  that  men  have  their  work  chosen  for  them  quite  as  often  as  they 
themselves  choose  it.  If  I  had  supposed  that  I  should  be  called  upon  to 
speak  on  the  most  unforeseen  occasions  and  upon  the  most  unfamiliar  topics 
I  should  have  given  myself  while  in  college  the  practice  which  I  believe  is 
rthe  method  everyone  must  employ  if  he  is  to  become  a  ready  speaker.  I  have 
learned  that,  sooner  or  later,  every  intelligent  man  is  called  upon  publicly  to 
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express  his  ideas,  and  no  matter  how  abundant  these  thoughts  may  be,  he 
will  suffer  much  pain  and  have  little  success  unless  he  has  had  pretty  regular 
and  persistent  practice. 

I  ran  across  an  old  classmate  last  spring,  an  engineer  of  no  little  repute, 
whom  I  had  not  met  since  the  day  of  our  graduation.  "How  would  you 
change  your  course,"  I  said  to  him,  expecting  that  he  would  long  for  more 
mathematics,  "if  you  had  it  all  to  do  over  again?" 

"I  should  learn  to  write  and  I  should  learn  to  speak,"  he  answered,  "and 
I  should  begin  as  a  freshman.  As  it  was  I  avoided  every  opportunity  to  do 
either,  with  the  idea  that  only  ministers  and  lawyers  have  need  of  such  prac- 
tice, and  I  suffer  for  it  every  day.  My  boy  is  to  be  an  engineer,  but  I  am 
going  to  see  that  he  does  not  make  the  mistake  that  I  made." 

When  I  am  called  upon  unexpectedly  to  speak,  and  my  knees  shake,  and 
my  voice  falters,  and  the  word  that  I  long  for  comes  with  difficulty,  or  fails  to 
come  at  all,  I  agree  with  my  classmate,  and  I  feel  sure  that  if  I  were  a  fresh- 
man again  I  should  learn  to  speak  correctly  and  without  notes. 

I  wish  that  as  a  freshman  I  had  learned  to  play  well  some  athletic  games. 
It  is  not  entirely  for  the  pleasure  that  I  should  have  derived  or  should  be  able 
to  derive  from  this  fact  that  I  feel  as  I  do,  tho  that  would  mean  much.  If 
a  man  succeeds,  as  all  hope  to  do,  he  gets  into  a  business  which  is  likely  to  be 
cruelly  exacting,  and  he  demands  some  relaxation  in  which  he  finds  pleasure. 
For  me  it  is  no  pleasure  to  hit  a  bag  that  simply  bounds  back  to  be  struck 
again,  or  to  pull  up  a  weight  that  drops  stupidly  and  inertly  down  to  be  raised 
the  second  time.  I  would  rather  hoe  in  the  garden,  saw  wood,  or  beat  a  car- 
pet hanging  on  a  clothes  line  in  the  back  yard.  I  find  no  virtue  in  any  of  the 
machinery  or  in  any  of  the  "systems"  devised  by  shrewd  inventors  for  keep- 
ing the  human  system  in  ideal  working  condition.  If  I  am  to  have  pleasure 
in  exercise,  and  I  will  not  take  it  fromi  a  sense  of  duty  only,  it  must  be  in  a 
physical  contest  where  something  definite  can  be  accomplished,  where  I  have 
a  goal  to  attain  or  an  opponent  to  beat.  I  should  rather  play  a  good  game  of 
tennis  than  to  agitate  all  the  exercisers  in  Christendom.  I  think  there  are 
few  things  that  help  more  to  keep  men  young  and  strong,  and  ready  for  the 
daily  battles  than  good  physical  health ;  and  the  athletic  game  aids  materially 
in  bringing  about  that  condition.  One  may  learn,  of  course,  late  in  his  col- 
lege carjcer  or  even  after  he  is  out  of  college ;  but  price  and  awkwardness,  and 
the  manifold  duties  of  the  day  come  in  and  prevent  one's  doing  so.  If  one 
does  not  develop  some  skill  while  a  freshman  he  is  very  tmlikely  to  do  so 
later. 

If  I  were  a  freshman  I  should  determine  to  do  some  one  line  of  work 
well.  As  I  remember,  I  was  principally  concerned  in  "getting  through."  I 
think  I  was  not  quite  so  modest  in  my  scholastic  ambitions  as  the  young  fel- 
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low  who  told  me  not  long  ago  that  a  "pass"  was  as  good  as  one  hundred  per 
cent,  to  him,  but  at  least  I  was  not  so  much  concerned  about  doing  my  best 
in  some  one  line  of  work  as  I  wish  now  I  had  been.  Practically  every  col- 
lege man,  freshman  included,  is  rushed  with  his  work.  He  takes  more 
"hours"  than  he  should,  or  he  neglects  to  prepare  the  assignmients  at  the 
proper  time,  so  that  when  his  work  is  done  it  is  done  hastily.  Nine  out  of 
ten  freshmen  are  behind  with  assigned  work.  I  have  known  fellows  even  to 
go  as  far  as  to  argue  that  it  is  an  excellent  practice  to  get  behind,  for  if  one 
catches  up  he  must  then  force  himself  to  do  a  large  amount  of  work  in  a  short 
time.  I  grant  that  this  may  be  a  good  thing,  but  work  done  under  such  condi- 
tions usually  shows  all  the  earmarks  of  slovenliness  and  superficiality.  There 
are  many  subjects  in  which  I  think  it  would  be  sufficient  to  do  merely  good 
work,  but  at  least  in  one  subject  I  wish  I  had  made  it  a  point  to  take  time  to 
give  the  matter  careful  thought,  and  to  do  it  as  well  as  it  was  possible  for  me 
to  do.  One- has  to  rush  through  work  far  too  often  later  in  life;  it  would  be 
a  comfort  to  remember  that  at  one  time  at  least  I  had  deliberately  taken  time 
enough  to  do  an  assigned  task  well. 

I  should  make  more  of  an  effort  than  I  did  to  get  acquainted  with  my 
instructors.  The  conception  of  the  average  freshman  is  that  the  college 
instructor  is  a  somewhat  abnormal  mortal  full  of  knowledge — sometimes — 
but  without  much  understanding  of  the  individual  or  sympathy  for  him. 
Some  are;  and  some  of  this  sort  expended  their  time  on  me  when  I  was  a 
freshman.  I  thought  as  a  freshman  that  the  less  I  bothered  my  instructor  the 
better,  and  if  by  some  good  fortune  he  was  ill  or  out  of  town  I  put  it  down  at 
the  end  of  the  day  as  one  of  the  blessings  for  which  to  return  thanks.  I  came 
in  the  end  to  see  that  my  instructors — even  those  who  at  first  had  seemed  most 
impossible — were  pretty  human  creatures,  with  a  wide  knowledge  and  a  gen- 
erous willingness  to  help.  The  trouble  was  with  me  quite  as  much  as  with 
them.  I  count  it  the  greatest  pleasure  and  benefit  of  my  college  life  that  I 
came  to  know  one  instructor  well,  and  that  from  this  acquaintance  there 
came  to  me  a  friendship  and  an  inspiration  that  was  worth  more  to  me  than  all 
the  rest  of  my  college  course.  How  much  more  it  might  have  meant  had  I 
come  more  closely  into  contact  with  the  real  lives  of  the  other  men  and  women 
with  whom  I  worked ! 

If  I  were  a  freshman  I  should  not  lose  an  opportunity  to  see  and  to  hear 
the  prominent  men  and  women  in  public  life  who  for  one  reason  or  another 
come  to  every  college  town.  I  was  often  hard  up  or  "broke,"  and  I  could 
easily  find  an  excuse  for  not  going  to  lectures,  or  the  concert,  or  the  theater. 
Now  I  regret  that  I  missed  opportunities  which  never  came  again.  I  had 
always  wanted  to  hear  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  but  when  he  came  to  town  the 
dollar  that  was  required  to  get  into  the  lecture  hall  seemed  big  to  me,  and  I 
decided  to  wait  until  the  next  time.     But  the  next  time  never  came,  for 
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Beecher  died  soon  after,  and  it  is  one  of  the  regrets  of  my  college  life  that 
I  missed  my  chance  to  hear  and  see  so  great  a  man. 

I  am  wont  to  say  when  giving  advise  to  young  men  just  entering  col- 
lege that  the  one  thing  the  freshman  should  give  his  time  to  is  study — all 
other  things  are  relatively  unimportant;  yet  if  I  could  be  a  freshman  again 
I  should  try  to  get  more  interested  in  general  college  activities.  Social  mat- 
ters such  as  connect  themselves  with  young  women  I  think  the  freshman  may 
very  safely  postpone  until  later  in  his  college  course.  The  aflfairs  of  the  heart 
can  easily  wait.  Studies  are  the  main  thing,  but  not  the  only  one;  and  the 
freshman  who  fails  to  develop  some  outside  interest  is  usually  making  a  mis- 
take. The  mere  bookworm  is  not  so  likely  to  be  successful  as  the  man  who 
gets  out  among  his  fellows.  Valedictorians  often  make  a  very  commonplace 
career  because  their  interests  are  too  narrow  and  their  knowledge  of  human 
nature  lacking.  If  I  were  a  freshman  I  should  have  at  least  one  avocation — 
one  thing  that  should  give  relaxation  from)  my  every  day  work  and  bring  me 
into  close  contact  with  men. 

What  this  side  interest  should  be  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  individual 
freshman.  It  may  be  athletics  if  he  shows  any  skill  in  this  direction;  it  may 
be  religion,  or  oratory,  or  politics ;  but  I  believe  he  will  be  better  off  if  he  goes 
into  something  that  helps  him  to  study  men  as  well  as  facts. 

It  is  a  delightful  experience  and  a  great  opportunity  to  be  able  to  spend 
four  years  in  college,  but  it  is  one  I  may  not  have  again.  I  made  some  mis- 
takes, I  missed  some  opportunities ;  but  after  all  I  am  not  sure  that  the  things 
I  got  are  better  than  the  things  I  missed,  and  if  I  had  it  all  to  do  over  again 
who  knows  but  that  I  might  lack  sense  to  do  it  as  well  as  I  did  before.  I  am 
content  to  let  things  be  as  they  are. 


THE  INCREASING  EXTRAVAGANCE 

IN  COLLEGE  LIFE 

By  GEORGE  JEAN  NATHAN 

Any  self-confident  young  man  can  work  his  way  through  college  to-day 
Just  as  he  could  five,  or  ten,  or  fifteen,  or  twenty  years  ago.  Any  young  man 
ambitious  to  learn  can  go  through  the  four  years  of  his  university  education 
with  economy  and  comparative  comfort  just  as  he  could  in  other  days.  Any 
worthy  young  man,  furthermore,  can  go  to  college,  can  receive  his  education 
and  can  figure  prominently  among  his  fellow  students  in  their  various  lines 
of  undergraduate  activity  without  indulging  himself  in  those  extra  expendi- 
tures, outlays,  frills  and  frolics  that  have  always  been  elements  of  more  or  less 
magnitude  in  college  life. 

All  these  things  are  as  true  to-day  as  they  were  in  days  gone  by;  and 
yet  the  fact  remains  that  the  element  of  extravagance  is  entering  more  and 
more  each  successive  year  into  the  undergraduate  communities  of  the  leading 
eastern  universities  of  this  country.  As  has  been  said,  this  does  not  mean 
that  every  undergraduate  must  necessarily  be  equipped  with  more  funds  than 
his  fellow  undergraduate  of  a  number  of  years  ago  and  it  does  not  mean  that 
he  will  be  entirely  lost  sight  of  in  the  "college  life"  if  he  has  not  as  much 
money  as  his  brother  classmate.  It  does  not  mean  that  necessarily,  but  it  does 
mean  that  the  average  undergraduate — ^the  average  Yale  or  Princeton  or 
Harvard  or  Cornell  student — is  to-day  called  upon  for  a  greater  outlay  than 
at  any  previous  time  in  college  history. 

Among  the  general  student  community  the  spirit  of  extravagance  is 
steadily  becoming  more  marked  and  one  does  not  have  to  look  very  far  back 
to  see  the  line  at  which  the  turning  point  came.  In  the  last  five  years,  in  fact, 
the  era  of  extravagance  has  been  born  and  it  has  since  increased  in  degree 
with  each  successive  year. 

In  the  first  place,  the  average  undergraduate  to-day  spends  more  money 
on  his  wearing  apparel  than  did  the  average  undergraduate  of  several  years 
ago.  The  day  is  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  youngest  alumnus  when  it 
was  the  fashion  among  the  undergraduates  to  dress  as  "sloppily"  as  possible, 
•when  a  pair  of  old  corduroy  trousers,  a  jersey  or  gray  flannel  shirt  and  a 
slouch  sort  of  jacket  made  up  the  month  'round  costume  of  the  campus.  This 
sort  of  garb  has  been  discarded  and  neatly  creased  trousers  and  fresh  linen 
have  supplanted  it.  The  camaraderie  of  corduroy  is  no  more.  The  careless 
attire  of  not  so  long  ago  is  now  frowned  on. 

Four  or  five  years  ago  the  different  fraternities,  societies  and  clubs  in  the 
various  colleges  thought  nothing  if  one  of  their  members  joined  the  crowd 
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at  the  dinner  table  in  his  careless  campus  clothes.  To-day  that  member  must 
appear  in  fresh  linen.  Many  of  these  undergraduate  social  organizations 
cover  the  clothes  question  by  rule,  others  by  a  recognized  unwritten  regula- 
tion. 

The  athletic  season  ticket,  the  purchase  of  which  is  practically  forced  upon 
the  undergraduate  by  the  suggestion  that  it  is  his  duty  to  the  college  to  buy  it, 
is  another  step  in  the  march  toward  extravagance.  Ten  years  ago  and  less  the 
undergraduate  went  to  those  contests  he  felt  like  going  to  and  paid  his  small 
admission  fee.  To-day  he  must  practically  purchase  admission  to  every  con- 
test, even  if  he  does  not  care  to  go.  "If  you  do  not  purchase  a  season  ticket 
the  admission  charged  to  those  contests  to  which  you  do  go  will  total  more  than 
the  cost  of  the  ticket  itself,"  is  the  argument  advanced.  Furthermore,  all 
desirable  seats  are  given  to  holders  of  season  tickets. 

In  reference  to  athletics  there  has  come  into  vogue  the  frequent  "foUow- 
the-team^'  trips.  Mass  meetings  are  held  to  urge  the  students  to  travel  with 
this  or  that  particular  athletic  team  and  to  help  cheer  it  on  to  victory  on  the 
rivals'  field.  Where  once  probably  not  more  than  a  hundred  undergraduates 
made  each  of  these  trips,  to-day  the  number  runs  up  into  the  thousands.  The 
trips  to  New  Haven,  Cambridge,  Princeton,  Philadelphia,  West  Point  and 
New  York  in  order  to  "back  up  the  team"  are  a  considerable  element  in  the 
college  life  of  the  present  day.  The  undergraduate  is  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  it  is  expected  of  him  to  follow  and  cheer  for  his  team  and,  altho 
of  course  there  is  no  compulsion  in  the  matter,  he  feels  that  he  must  do  what 
the  rest  of  his  fellows  do. 

In  the  balls,  promenades  and  dances  the  spirit  of  undergraduate  extrav- 
agance has  become  especially  evident.  The  "Back  Bay  or  Bust"  society  spirit 
is  more  dominant  than  ever  at  Harvard,  and  as  a  consequence  there  has  come 
the  increased  expenditures  on  the  part  of  that  body  of  undergraduates  who 
would  attempt  to  make  an  "impression"  in  Cambridge  college  life.  At  Yale, 
where  several  years  ago  a  spirit  of  economy  found  expression  in  the  abolish- 
ment of  flowers  at  the  Junior  Prom.,  the  sending  of  blossoms  to  the  young 
women  visitors  has  been  resimied  on  a  larger  scale  than  ever  before.  At 
Princeton  the  mid-year  social  activities  have  been  widened  in  scope  and  elab- 
orated to  no  small  extent,  and  at  Cornell  the  number  of  fraternity  dances  has 
been  doubled  in  the  last  few  years. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  too,  that  where  once  a  happy-go-lucky  college 
atmosphere  pervaded  these  functions  there  is  to-day  the  more  stilted  and  ser- 
ious "society"  air.  The  rumbling  conveyances  that  in  years  gone  by  carried 
the  guests  to  and  from  the  dances  and  'Varsity  shows  have  been  replaced  with 
more  showy  and  more  expensive  up-to-date  cabs  and  opera  busses.  Where 
one  orchestra  sufficed,  there  must  now  be  a  band  for  the  two-steps  and  a  string 
orchestra  fdr  the  waltzes.     At  the  cotillions  and  balls  every  year  must  see 
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innovations  and  elaborations  in  the  way  of  decorations,  favors  and  lighting 
effects.  Formality  has,  to  a  no  inconsiderable  degree,  taken  the  place  of  the 
rollicking  dancing  spirit  of  other  days;  and  with  formality  there  is  always 
necessary  a  greater  outlay. 

The  vein  of  extravagance  is  well  illustrated  in  the  present  day  "parties" 
or  student  gatherings.  At  these  gatherings  several  years  ago  the  food  con- 
sisted mainly  of  cheese  sandwiches,  the  drink  chiefly  of  beer.  Heidelberg 
hilarity  was  accomplished  with  Heidelberg  economy.  Gradually,  however, 
the  cheese  sandwiches  have  given  way  to  more  elaborate  dishes  and  the  beer 
has  been  replaced  by  wine. 

The  spirit  of  spending  is  spread  among  the  undergraduates  by  the  greatly 
widened  credit  system  that  obtains  to-day  in  the  college  business  communities. 
Things  are  so  that  the  undergraduate  can  obtain  credit  wherever  or  whenever 
he  wishes  it.  Credit  invariably  brings  with  it  a  greater  amount  of  expendi- 
ture than  where  cash  is  required.  Five  or  six  years  ago  credit  was  allowed  at 
certain  popular  student  resorts  and  by  the  tailors.  To-day  in  addition,  the 
hotel  keepers,  livery  stable  managers,  florists,  candy-shop  merchants,  ath- 
letic outfitters,  book-shops,  haberdashers  and  many  others  in  the  college 
towns  "charge  up"  purchases  for  the  students.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
the  freely  conducted  credit  system  has  been  an  important  factor  in  bringing 
about  the  present  day  undergraduate  extravagance. 

More  subscriptions  are  sought  from  the  college  student  of  to-day  than 
ever  before.  He  is  called  upon  to  subscribe  almost  incessantly.  If  it  is  not 
dues  to  this  organization  or  that  it  is  for  the  various  college  publications  for 
improvements  to  his  society's  club  house,  for  the  building  of  a  new  boat 
house,  for  outfitting  this  or  that  minor  team,  for  defraying  the  expenses  of 
the  various  athletic  celebrations,  for  a  fund  to  entertain  a  visiting  organization 
from  another  college,  for  tickets  to  smokers,  concerts,  banquets  and  general 
"benefits,"  for  his  class  fund,  et  cetera. 

The  long  Christmas  trips  of  the  various  glee  clubs  and  the  spring  trips 
of  the  different  college  dramatic  organizations  have  also  brought  with  them 
the  necessity  for  greater  expenditures  among  the  undergraduates.  Altho 
their  railroad  fares  and  living  expenses  are  defrayed  the  undergraduate  mem- 
bers of  such  clubs  are  practically  compelled  to  be  possessed  of  funds  if  they 
wish  to  take  the  trips.  The  social  events  planned  for  them  in  the  different 
cities  require  numerous  incidental  outlays  and  the  itinerary  is  such  that 
extravagance  is  induced,  even  tho  involuntarily,  among  the  student  travelers. 

The  automobile  clubs  that  have  been  formed  only  recently  at  the  uni- 
versities are  clearly  indicative  of  the  increasing  entrance  of  money  into  the 
campus  life.  Not  many  years  ago  there  were  few,  if  any,  machines  brought 
to  the  college  towns  by  undergraduates;  but  in  the  last  two  or  three  years 
scores  of  students  have  indulged  themselves  in  the  limousine  luxury.     At 
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Yale  an  automobile  club  has  been  formed  by  these  students  and  frequent  long 
runs  are  planned  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  New  Haven.  Princeton  under- 
graduate chauffeurs  drive  their  cars  with  parties  of  their  student  friends  to 
New  York  and  to  the  house  parties  along  the  "Main  Line"  near  Philadelphia 
over  the  week-ends.  At  Harvard  the  number  of  students  who  indulge  in  the 
automobile  extravagance  is  increasing  rapidly  each  year.  At  Cornell,  where 
five  or  six  years  ago  there  were  not  more  than  six  or  seven  cars,  almost  every 
fraternity — and  there  are  twenty-four — to-day  has  an  automobile  or  two 
that  is  owned  by  one  of  its  members.  In  Philadelphia  the  students  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  who  do  not  own  cars  are  the  best  patrons  of  the 
numerous  "to  hire"  machines  that  are  distributed  about  the  city. 

Polo,  one  of  the  most  expensive  of  sports,  has  only  recently  made  its 
entrance  into  the  athletic  life  at  Yale.  The  players  own  their  own  ponies  and 
several  of  them  have  two  animals  stabled  in  New  Haven.  Fencing,  which  has 
achieved  its  vogue  among  the  eastern  universities  in  the  last  seven  years, 
involves  in  many  instances  private  instruction  at  the  hands  of  a  fencing  mas- 
ter at  a  specified  hourly  rate.  The  undergraduates  who  are  interested  in  this 
branch  of  athletics,  moreover,  are  required  to  furnish  their  own  uniforms, 
masks,  foils,  gloves,  et  cetera. 

With  the  entrance  of  the  so-called  minor  sports  into  the  recognized  field 
of  intercollegiate  athletics  there  have  been  added  just  so  many  more  out  of 
town  trips  to  the  schedule  of  the  undergraduate  who  participates  in  them. 
These  trips  have  brought  with  them  the  necessity  for  the  spending  of  more 
money  on  the  part  of  the  student  in  question  than  in  the  days  when  the 
hockey,  basketball,  fencing,  lacrosse  and  similar  teams  had  meagre  schedules 
planned  for  them.  The  expense  to  the  undergraduate  who  makes  these  fre- 
quent trips  is  frequently  overlooked  in  calculations  as  to  the  expenses  of 
college  students  of  to-day.  His  living  expenses  in  the  college  town  go  on 
just  the  same  during  the  days  he  is  absent  with  the  team  and  altho,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  musical  clubs  his  living  expenses  are  defrayed  while 
he  is  on  the  trip,  it  remains  that  he  usually  needs  considerable  funds  for 
"extras."    And  the  sum  total  of  these  "extras"  is  no  inconsequent  item. 

The  question  of  entertaining  among  undergraduates  has  assumed  its  not- 
to-be-neglected  momentousness  only  in  the  last  few  years.  Guests  are  invited 
and  entertained  at  all  the  important  athletic  contests  and  at  the  boat  races. 
The  entertainment  mania  is  becoming  more  and  more  acute.  The  average 
undergraduate  at  present  entertains  at  least  twice  a  year,  where  formerly  the 
inviting  of  a  guest  once  a  year  was  considered  more  than  sufficient  by  the 
college  community. 

In  addition  to  the  entertaining  of  outside  guests  there  have  come  into 
being  in  the  last  few  years  the  numerous  entertainments  planned  by  groups 
of  undergraduates  of  one  institution  for  groups  of  those  of  another  univer- 
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sity.  The  editorial  board  of  one  college  daily  newspaper  gives  a  banquet  to 
the  representatives  of  the  other  college  dailies,  and  the  hospitality  is  returned 
around  the  cycle.  The  staff  of  one  of  the  university  humorous  publications 
entertains  that  representing  the  funny  paper  of  one  of  the  other  universities. 
The  musical  clubs  entertain  each  other  at  "joint  concerts."  The  various 
drinking  and  semi-dramatic  clubs  likewise  keep  pace  \vith  the  intercollegiate 
entertainment  fad.  Assessments  are  levied  on  the  undergraduates  concerned 
for  these  affairs — ^and  the  expense  bill  runs  up. 

In  former  years  a  class  held  an  annual  banquet  and  let  it  go  at  that. 
To-day  in  addition  to  this  banquet  each  class  holds  several  "smokers,"  boat- 
rides  or  similarly  self-entertaining  events. 

Betting  on  the  results  of  intercollegiate  athletic  contests  has  assumed 
such  large  proportions  in  the  last  few  years  that  the  various  college  authori- 
ties have  entered  into  a  campaign  in  an  attempt  to  eradicate  the  evil.  The 
case  of  a  college  community  that  practically  "went  broke"  a  year  or  so  ago 
When  one  of  its  teams  lost  a  game  it  had  been  expected  to  win  is  still  well 
remembered.  This  was,  moreover,  and  is  not  an  isolated  example.  The 
amount  wagered  on  the  outcome  of  a  big  football  game  or  a  boat  race  by  an 
undergraduate  community  of  the  present  time  runs  up  into  the  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands.  The  writer  recalls  an  instance  not  long  ago  when, 
at  a  championship  football  game,  while  the  score  was  still  a  tie  well  along  in 
the  second  half,  an  undergraduate  of  one  of  the  universities  whose  teams  were 
playing  bet  an  undergraduate  of  the  rival  college  a  five  thousand  dollar  auto- 
mobile that  his  team  would  push  the  ball  over  the  goal  line.  The  bet  was 
taken  and  it  is  to  be  chronicled  that  it  was  subsequently  paid.  Another 
instance  is  known  where  a  $7,000  pool  was  made  up  among  the  under- 
graduates of  a  certain  university  to  wager  on  its  crew  in  the  annual  intercol- 
legiate regatta. 

At  some  of  the  eastern  colleges  the  freshmen  are  called  upon  for  sub- 
.scriptions  to  outfit  their  class  teams.  Deficits  in  the  class  treasuries  are  simi- 
larly made  up  by  a  popular  subscription.  In  addition,  several  athletic  "bene- 
fits" of  one  sort  or  another  are  held  every  year,  all  calling  for  financial  assis- 
tance from  the  undergraduate  body. 

As  has  been  stated  in  the  preface  to  this  discussion,  a  man  can  still  go 
through  college  and  acquit  himself  as  well  and  on  as  small  an  income  as  he 
could  in  other  years,  but  the  increase  in  extravagance  among  the  general  col- 
lege community  remains  an  incontestable  fact.  The  expenses  of  the  under- 
graduates who  indulge  in  what  is  known  by  the  general  phrase  of  "college 
life"  are  steadily  becoming  heavier.  Speaking  broadly,  it  is  true  that  he  who 
runs  must  spend.  There  are  some  who  can  run  and  win  in  the  college  game 
through  sheer  force  of  personality,  but  the  greater  number  are  forced  to 
accelerate  their  speed — if  they  would  run  at  all — with  money. 


THE  INTER-FRATERNITY 

CONFERENCE 

Pursuant  to  a  call  by  President  W.  H.  P.  Faunce  of  Brown  University, 
representing  the  Religious  Education  Association,  representatives  from 
twenty-six  college  fraternities  met  at  the  University  Club,  New  York  City, 
Saturday,  November  27th,  1909. 

With  the  call  there  was  sent  a  suggestion  of  the  following  topics  as  the 
basis  for  discussion  at  the  meeting : 

Current  Problems  in  Fraternity  Life. 

1.  The  relation  of  the  Fraternity  chapter  to  the  college  administration. 
Should  the  college  ignore  or  utilize  the  fraternity?  Should  the  fraternity 
confer  with  the  administration  of  the  College? 

2.  The  influence  of  the  fraternity  on 

(a)  the  expense  of  a  college  course; 

(b)  manners  and  social  habits ; 

(c)  serious  scholarship; 

(d)  moral  standards; 

(e)  college  loyalty  and  solidarity. 

3.  The  evils  connected  with  present  systems  of  pledging  new  members. 
How  can  they  be  minimized  or  avoided  ? 

4.  The  proper  control  of  chapter  houses 

(a)  by  the  college ; 

(b)  by  undergraduates ; 

(c)  by  alumni. 

5.  The  unification  of  the  various  chapters 

(a)  by  executive  councils,  or  boards  of  trustees; 

(b)  by  conventions,  national  and  local ; 

(c)  by  publications,  periodical  or  occasional; 

(d)  by  a  traveling  secretary. 

6.  The  relation  of  the  local  alumni  of  a  fraternity  to  the  undergraduate 
members.    Should  alumni 

(a)  encourage  in  all  cases  establishment  of  chapter  houses? 

(b)  offer  financial  aid  in  maintaining  such  houses? 

(c)  appoint  a  resident  manager? 

(d)  supervise  matters  financial,  hygienic,  culinary,  and  moral? 

7.  The  relations  of  the  fraternities  to  one  another.  Should  they  ignore 
one  another,  or  undertake  official  cooperation  ? 
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8.  The  relation  of  fraternities  to  the  life  of  the  nation.  Have  they 
any  duty  beyond  their  own  membership?    If  so,  what? 

The  Members  of  the  conference  assembled  in  the  council  chamber  of  the 
club  between  nine  and  ten  a.  m.,  and  at  the  latter  hour  the  meeting  was  called 
to  order  by  President  Faunce  who  stated  briefly  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  col- 
lege section  of  the  Religious  Education  Association  held  in  Chicago  some 
months  before,  so  much  interest  was  aroused  in  subjects  connected  with  col- 
lege and  fraternity  life  that  there  seemed  to  be  a  general  desire  that  a  meeting 
of  representatives  of  different  fraternities  be  held  for  conference  concerning 
them.  He  emphasized  the  statement  made  in  all  communications  to  the  sev- 
eral fraternities  interested  that  the  delegates  were  understood  to  have  no 
power  to  act  for  their  respective  organizations,  the  conference  being  purely 
infornnal.  He  expressed  his  gratification  at  the  cordial  response  which  his 
call  had  elicited,  the  names  of  over  sixty  delegates  officially  appointed  having 
been  sent  to  him.  He  then  nominated  as  officers  of  the  conference,  Hamilton 
W.  Mabie,  Alpha  Delta  Phi,  as  chairman  and  Frances  W.  Shepardson,  Beta 
Theta  Pi  as  secretary,  and  they  were  unanimously  chosen  for  the  places 
stated. 

After  the  roll  had  been  called,  the  chairman  asked  for  suggestions  as 
to  the  topics  to  be  discussed  announcing  that  the  speakers  would  be  limited 
to  ten  minutes. 

William  Raimond  Baird,  Beta  Theta  Pi,  suggested  that  the  proper  control 
of  chapter  houses  by  the  college  authorities,  the  undergraduates  or  the  alumni 
was  the  most  important  of  the  current  problems  outlined  in  the  call  and  sup- 
ported his  contention  by  a  brief  statement.  A  general  discussion  followed 
covering  a  good  many  phases  of  college  fraternity  life  which  was  participated 
in  by  Clarence  F.  Birdseye,  Chi  Psi ;  Francis  Lynde  Stetson,  Alpha  Beta  Phi ; 
Dr.  Oscar  H.  Rogers,  Sigma  Phi;  James  B.  Curtis,  Delta  Tau  Delta;  Carl 
A.  Hartstrom,  Theta  Delta  Chi;  Julian  McCarry,  Kappa  Alpha  (s)  ;  J.  Duane 
Livingston,  Delta  Phi;  Charles  H.  Eldridge,  Sigma  Chi;  and  representatives 
of  Beta  Theta  Pi,  Phi  Delta  Theta,  Chi  Phi,  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon,  Zeta  Psi, 
Phi  Kappa  Sigma,  Sigma  Nu,  Kappa  Sigma  and  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon. 

During  the  course  of  the  proceedings  several  related  topics  were  brought 
forward  with  definite  propositions  for  action,  but  after  free  discussion  each 
was  withdrawn. 

»  After  a  recess  for  luncheon,  which  was  served  in  the  adjoining  club 
room,  the  conference  reassembled,  and  after  several  resolutions  were  inform- 
ally presented  and  discussed  with  much  latitude  and  fine  fraternity  spirit,  the 
following  resolutions  oflfered  by  Dr.  Oscar  H.  Rogers,  Sigma  Phi,  was 
adopted : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Conference  that  the  college  frater- 
nities should  sanction  and  participate  in  the  formation  of  a  permanent  Inter- 
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fraternity  Conference,  to  meet  each  year  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  ques- 
tions of  mutual  interest  and  of  presenting  to  the  fraternities  represented  such 
recommendations  as  the  said  Conference  may  deem  wise,  it  being  understood 
that  the  functions  of  such  conference  shall  be  purely  advisory. 

The  matter  of  communicating  this  resolution  and  the  proceedings  of  the 
Conference  to  the  fraternities  represented,  and  to  other  similar  organizations 
not  yet  represented,  was,  on  motion,  intrusted  to  a  committee  of  five  of  which 
President  Faunce  was  chairman,  he  being  given  authority  to  select  the  other 
members  of  the  committee. 

On  motion  of  J.  Duane  Livingston,  Delta  Phi,  numbers  i,  3,  and  7  of  the 
"Current  Problems  in  Fraternity  Life"  classified  above,  were  selected  for  dis- 
cussion at  the  proposed  future  conference  and  committees  of  five  members  each 
were  appointed  to  investigate  existing  conditions,  gather  information  and 
report  recommendations  to  such  future  sessions. 

The  chairman,  following  numerous  nominations  from  the  floor,  ap- 
pointed these  committees  as  follows : 

1 .  On  the  relation  of  the  fraternity  chapter  to  the  college  administration : 
Dr.  Oscar  H.  Rogers,  Sigma  Phi,  chairman;  James  C.  Hallock,  Theta  Delta 
Chi ;  Paul  R.  Hickok,  Alpha  Tau  Omega ;  Carlton  H.  Hayes,  Alpha  Chi  Rho ; 
Haseltine  Smith,  Phi  Kappa  Sigma. 

2.  On  the  evils  connected  with  the  present  system  of  pledging  nt\9 
members:  Howard  S.  Harrington,  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon,  chairman;  John  K. 
MacDonald,  Jr.,  Chi  Psi;  Thomas  Ewing,  Jr.,  Sigma  Chi;  Shepard  A.  Mor- 
gan, Alpha  Delta  Phi ;  William  L.  Phillips,  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon. 

3.  On  the  relation  of  the  fraternities  to  one  another:  Alfred  Roelker,  Jr., 
Chi  Phi,  chairman;  James  B.  Curtis,  Delta  Tau  Delta;  J.  Duane  Livingston, 
Delta  Phi ;  Frederick  R.  Drake,  Zeta  Psi ;  John  B.  Ballou,  Phi  Delta  Theta. 

On  motion  the  chairman  Dr.  Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  Alpha  Delta  Phi,  and 
the  secretary  Francis  W.  Shepardson,  Beta  Theta  Pi,  were  constituted  ex- 
officio  members  of  each  committee. 

A  motion  made  by  J;  Duane  Livingston,  Delta  Phi,  that  the  expense  for 
the  preparation  and  publication  of  the  minutes  of  this  Conference  be  met  by 
an  assessment  upon  each  fraternity  represented,  was  withdrawn  when  William 
Raimond  Baird,  editor  of  the  Beta  Theta  Pi  oflFered  to  furnish  proof  sheets 
of  such  minutes  to  each  delegate  provided  the  secretary  would  furnish  him 
with  an  authoritative  copy.    This  oflfer  was  accepted  with  appreciation. 

A  resolution  of  thanks  to  President  Faunce  for  calling  the  conference  was 
passed  and  Dr.  Faunce  being  called  on  expressed  his  great  satisfaction  with 
the  hearty  response  with  which  his  call  had  been  met  and  with  the  spirit  of 
harmony  and  inter-fraternity  comity  which  characterized  the  meeting. 

With  a  resolution  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  the  confer- 
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ence  and  to  the  management  of  the  University  Club  for  its  courtesies  the 
meeting  adjourned  sine  die,  Hamilton  W.  Mabie, 

Alpha  Delta  Phi,  Chairman, 
Francis  W.  Shepardson, 

Beta  Theta  Pi,  Secretary, 

Schedule  of  Attendants  at  the  Conference. 

Alpha  Chi  Rho,  Maylin  Joseph  Pickering,  Pennsylvania,  1628  Land 
Title  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Carlton  Huntley  Hayes,  Columbia,  Colum- 
bia University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Alpha  Delta  Phi,  Shepard  A.  Morgan,  Williams,  Alpha  Delta  Phi  Club, 
136  W.  44th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  C.  R.  Ganter,  Kenyon,  Alpha  Delta  Phi 
Club,  136  W.  44th  St,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Francis  Lynde  Stetson,  Williams, 
15  Broad  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Alpha  Tau  Omega,  H.  M.  Crooks,  Wooster,  Albany,  Ore.;  Rev.  Paul 
R.  Hickok,  Wooster,  17  Fifth  St.,  S.  E.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Beta  Theta  Pi,  Francis  W.  Shepardson,  Denison,  5558  Kimbark  Ave., 
Chicago,  111.;  Willis  O.  Robb,  Ohio  Wesleyan,  32  Nassau  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. ;  Francis  H.  Sisson,  Knox,  527  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. ;  William  Raimond 
Baird,  Stevens,  271  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Raimond  Duy  Baird,  Wes- 
leyan, 63  W.  83rd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Chi  Phi,  Alfred  Roelker,  Jr.,  Amherst,  62  William  St.,  New  York,  N. 
Y. ;  Arthur  V.  Lyall,  Amherst,  30  Church  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Chi  Psi,  Clarence  F.  Birdseye,  Amherst,  i  Liberty  St.,  New  York,  N. 
Y.;  Albert  S.  Bard,  Amherst,  25  Broad  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  John  K. 
MacDonald,  Jr.,  Georgia,  care  of  A.  S.  Bard,  25  Broad  St.,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Delta  Kappa  EpsUon,  Howard  S.  Harrington,  Columbia,  64  Wall  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. ;  James  A.  Hawes,  Yale,  30  Broad  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y 
Rev.  St.  Clair  Hester,  North  Carolina,  207  Washington  Park,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

m 

Delta  Phi,  James  Duane  Livingston,  Columbia,  30  Pine  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  Nelson  P.  Lewis  Rensselaer  Poly.  Inst.,  277  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.  Y. ;  J.  W.  Comey,  Brown,  52  W.  54  St.,  New  York,  N,  Y. 

Delta  Sigma  Phi,  H.  W.  Lefkovics,  C.  C.  N.  Y. 

Delta  Tau  Delta,  James  B.  Curtis,  Butler,  115  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.  Y. ;  Rev.  Charles  H.  Wells,  Tufts,  960  Broad  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  F.  F. 
Rogers, 'Stanford,  14  W.  12  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Delta  Upsilon,  W.  H.  P.  Faunce,  Brown,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  William  O. 
Miller,  Pennsylvania,  102  College  Hall,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.;  Goldwin  Goldsmith,  Columbia,  '06,  11 1  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.Y. 
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Kappa  Alpha  (Northern),  Robert  Oilman,  Williams. 

Kappa  Alpha  (Southern),  W.  B.  Pritchard,  Wake  Forest,  N.  C,  143 
W.  72d  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Hon.  Julian  McCarry,  Georgia,  Hartwell,  Ga. 

Kappa  Sigma,  J.  S.  Ferguson,  330  28th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Phi  Delta  Theta,  John  B.  Ballou;  Wooster,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. ;  Carroll  W.  Doten,  Vermont,  491  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass,;  George 
Banta,  Indiana,  Menasha,  Wisconsin. 

Phi  Gamma  Delta,  O.  H.  Cheney,  Michigan,  34  W.  44  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Phi  Kappa  Psi,  David  Halstead,  Pennsylvania,  3233  Frankford  Ave., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Henry  H.  McCorkle,  Washington  &  Lee,  29  Wall  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Phi  Kappa  Sigma,  Haseltine  Smith,  Pennsylvania,  326  Walnut  St.,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.;  Oscar  O.  Houston,  Columbia,  National  City  Bank,  Wall  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. ;  John  P.  Baer,  Maryland,  Marine  Bank  Bldg.,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Phi  Sigma  Kappa,  John  W.  Goff,  Jr.,  Columbia,  611  W.  113th  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y. ;  George  J.  Vogel,  Cornell,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Signva  Alpha  EpsUon,  George  D.  Kimball,  Denver,  P.  O.  Box  675,  Den- 
ver, Col. ;  Albert  M.  Austin,  Ohio  Wesleyan,  38  Park  Row,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Sigma  Chi,  C.  H.  Eldridge,  Purdue,  39  Wall  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. ; 
Thomas  Ewing,  Jr.,  Wooster,  67  Wall  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Rev.  Geo.  A. 
K.  Gessler,  Bucknell,  Landing,  N.  J. 

Sigma  Nu,  Rev.  Albert  H.  Wilson,  Mt.  Union,  9  Second  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Sigma  Phi,  Dr.  Oscar  H.  Rogers,  Union,  346  Broadway;  Stuart  H. 
Brown,  Cornell. 

Sigma  Phi  Epsilon,  William  L.  Phillips,  Richmond,  Washington,  D.  C, 
Box  211;  J.  C.  Griffith,  Syracuse,  1121  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Theta  Delta  Chi,  James  C.  Hallock,  Rensselaer  Poly.  Inst.,  51  Renner 
Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  Carl  A.  Hartstrom,  Hobart,  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Zeta  Psi,  C.  A.  Moss,  Toronto,  Traders  Bank  Bldg.,  Toronto,  Ont. ; 
Fred  R.  Drake,  Lafayette,  Easton,  Pa. 


INTER-FRATERNITY  ACTION 

By  PRES.  WILLIAM  H.  P.  FAUNCE,  LL.D. 

The  recent  inter-fraternity  conference  held  at  the  University  Club  in 
New  York  City,  was  felt  by  many  of  the  sixty  delegates  to  be  an  historic 
occasion.  The  delegates  represented  twenty-six  different  fraternities,  and 
were  themselves  graduates  of  fifty-five  different  colleges,  including  three  col- 
leges on  the  Pacific  slope,  one  in  Canada  and  several  in  the  Southern  states. 
The  meeting  was  important  not  as  reaching  a  goal,  but  as  establishing  a 
starting  point;  not  because  of  any  conclusion  reached,  but  because  of  the 
unanimous  conviction  of  all  present  that  concerted  study  must  be  undertaken 
with  a  view  to  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  the  college  fraternity  men  of 
America.  The  two  sessions  held  wefe  really  "experience  meetings,"  and  at 
the  close  of  the  day  each  of  us  possessed  wider  horizon  and  far  more  explicit 
knowledge  than  when  we  came  together. 

The  power  of  the  college  fraternities  in  America  has  grown  so  silently 
as  almost  to  escape  public  notice.  Over  thirty  of  these  national  organizations 
are  now  in  existence,  and  the  total  number  of  members  is  over  200,000.  They 
embrace  in  many  colleges  the  finest  men,  intellectually,  socially,  physically  in 
the  student  body.  They  vitally  affect  the  social  and  ethical  standards  of  every 
college  which  they  enter.  They  determine  in  some  measure  the  expense  of 
a  college  course  for  all  their  members.  They  establish  ideals  of  scholarship, 
of  personal  and  financial  honor,  of  what  is  worth  while  in  undergraduate  life. 
At  one  American  university,  in  a  large  city,  the  total  value  of  the  chapter- 
houses is  over  one  million  dollars.  At  many  colleges  the  chapter-houses  are 
far  finer  in  appointments  than  any  dormitory,  public  or  private,  and  more 
luxurious  than  the  homes  from  which  the  students  come. 

With  such  an  accumulation  of  property  and  power  no  fraternity  can 
longer  regard  itself  as  a  purely  private  club.  It  is  either  a  "public  utility" 
or  a  public  detriment  and  danger.  Its  doings,  its  ideals,  its  aims  are  as  much 
a  matter  of  public  concern,  as  the  doings  of  the  football  team.  It  represents 
the  college  of  which  it  is  a  part,  it  houses  a  portion  of  the  students,  it  shapes 
their  character,  it  brings  credit  or  discredit  on  the  entire  institution,  and  it 
must  either  recognize  its  responsibility  to  the  institution  and  to  the  public  or 
must  be  dissolved  by  an  aroused  public  sentiment. 

Instances  of  the  growing  power  of  the  college  fraternity  are  multipl)ring. 
At  one  college  in  the  Middle  West  a  group  of  students  recently  applied  to  a 
national  fraternity  for  admission  as  a  fraternity  chapter.  The  officers  of  the 
national  organization  replied  "The  standards  of  your  college  are  too  low  to 
allow  us  to  recognize  you.  Your  admission  requirements  are  below  those 
established  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation."    Thereupon  the  students  appealed 
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to  the  president  of  the  college.  The  president  carried  the  matter  to  his  board 
of  trustees,  and  shortly  after  the  entrance  requirements  of  that  college  were 
substantially  increased. 

In  somie  colleges  it  is  affirmed  that  the  quality  of  the  work  done  by  fra- 
ternity men  is  distinctly  below  that  of  non-fraternity  men,  because  of  the  idle- 
ness and  nonchalance  and  mental  vacuity  fostered  by  the  easy-going  life  of 
the  chapter-house.  But  examples  of  the  opposite  result  may  readily  be  cited. 
One  fraternity  reports  that  through  the  labor  of  a  traveling  secretary  90% 
of  the  students  in  seventeen  chapters  have  been  enabled  to  graduate  from  col- 
lege, whereas  formerly  only  39%  graduated.  One  chapter  reports  that  it  has 
not  lost  a  member  through  poor  scholarship  in  seven  years. 

The  growing  recognition  of  the  fraternity  by  the  administration  of  the 
American  college  is  a  striking  fact.  In  our  eastern  colleges  it  has  been  a 
matter  of  pride  that  neither  Corporation  nor  Faculty  should  ever  mention  the 
namie  nor  acknowledge  the  existence  of  these .  "secret"  organizations.  But 
this  attitude  is  rapidly  passing.  The  secrecy  is  no  greater  than  that  of  any 
well-regulated  family.  In  most  of  our  eastern  colleges  if  a  student  is  to-day 
falling  behind  in  character  or  scholarship  the  best  possible  way  to  reach  him 
is  through  the  upperclassmen  in  his  fraternity.  At  one  western  state  uni- 
versity all  discipline  is  practically  entrusted  to  a  council  composed  of  frater- 
nity representatives.  At  another  the  dean  frequently  calls  a  meeting  of  frater- 
nity representatives  to  consult  regarding  university  affairs.  At  a  well-known 
college  the  course  in  public  speaking  is  sustained  entirely  by  the  fraternities, 
each  chapter  drilling  its  own  members  in  the  work  set  by  the  professors.  In 
the  conservative  State  of  Vermont  the  chapter-houses  are  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion— ^so  clearly  does  the  state  recognize  that  such  houses  are  a  constituent 
part  of  the  institution  and  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  which  an  institution  of 
learning  may  claim.  At  one  large  institution  the  university  corporation 
offers  to  loan  money  at  easy  rates  to  any  fraternity  wishing  to  build  a  house 
on  the  campus.  At  several  institutions  sections  of  the  dormitories  have  been 
fitted  up  as  chapter-houses. 

Under  such  conditions  how  absuid  for  the  administratioii  of  any  college 
to  attempt  to  preserve  the  old  attitude  of  willing  ignorance !  How  impossible 
to  allow  these  organizations  to  go  their  own  way  and  avoid  their  academic 
responsibility!  We  may  prohibit  them,  if  we  will,  as  at  Princeton;  we  may 
house  them  on  the  campus,  as  at  Cornell,  if  we  choose ;  but  to  ignore  them  to- 
day is  fatuous.  Their  membership,  their  property-holdings,  their  social, 
political  and  ethical  power — ^all  these  are  too  vast  to  allow  the  policy  of  closed 
eyes  and  assumed  ignorance. 

The  conference  in  New  York  clearly  showed  that  this  growth  of  fra- 
ternity power  is  at  last  developing  a  sense  of  fraternity  responsibility, — to 
the  colleges  and  to  the  republic.    The  old  sensitiveness  to  criticism,  the  old 
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feeling  that  no  one  outside  the  fraternity  ranks  may  assume  to  meddle^  is  rap- 
idly giving  way  to  a  recognition  of  corporate  responsibility,  and  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  each  fraternity  to  learn  from  the  experience  of  all  the  others.  A 
new  sense  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  alumni  is  arising — ^a  duty  to  the  under- 
graduates, to  the  college  faculty  and  to  the  public.  If  the  local  chapter- 
house is  the  home  of  dolce  far  niente,  if  it  is  noisy  or  unsanitary  or  unkempt  or 
disorderly,  the  alumni  are  largely  responsible.  Without  them  it  could  not  be 
maintained,  and  its  social  standards  are  their  own.  If  the  undergraduates 
are  shiftless,  intemperate,  licentious,  unchivalrous,  the  alirnimi  are  to  be  held 
responsible  by  'an  outraged  public  sentiment.  Yet  there  is  at  present  little 
explicit  acceptance  of  such  responsibility,  and  in  some  chapter-houses  the 
chief  moral  dangers  arise  from  the  return  of  the  alumni  at  Commencement, 
or  at  the  time  of  inter-collegiate  games.  Either  the  faculty  must  assume  as 
much  control  of  the  chapter-house  as  of  the  college  dormitory,  or  the  alumni 
must  recognize  that  they  are  responsible  for  all  that  occurs  in  such  a  house. 
Probably  best  results  will  be  obtained  where  each  chapter-house  has  an  alumni 
"head"  who  is  in  constant  consultation  with  the  administration  of  the  college. 

Another  fact  developed  at  the  New  York  conference  is  the  vast  variety 
of  conditions  in  the  hundreds  of  American  colleges — a  variety  which  must 
prevent  snap-judgments.  In  a  university  where  a  fraternity  numbers  a  hun- 
dred students,  election  of  new  men  may  well  be  delayed  until  Sophomore 
or  Junior  year.  But  where  the  chapter  is  small  and  struggling  for  existence, 
such  delay  means  a  loss  of  one- fourth  the  annual  income,  and  so  financial  dis- 
aster. In  a  few  colleges  the  fraternities  still  stand  asunder  as  rivals ;  but  in 
one  large  university  a  representative  of  each  fraternity  calls  once  a  week 
on  all  the  other  fraternities  in  the  University.  In  some  places  the  chapter- 
house is  an  obvious  danger,  in  others,  where  there  are  no  dormitories,  it  is 
a  true  college  home  and  quite  indispensable.  Hasty  generalization  on  frater- 
nity questions  may  easily  becloud  issues  and  delay  reforms. 

But  in  spite  of  these  varieties  of  circumstance  and  attitude  a  growing 
unity  among  American  college  fraternities  is  obvious.  Two  of  these  nat- 
ional organizations  have  specific  provision  for  the  honorable  withdrawal  of 
any  member,  provided  he  will  not  immediately  join  some  other  fraternity. 
Such  withdrawal,  without  prejudice,  should  be  possible  ever)rwhere — it  would 
minister  vastly  to  the  strength  of  the  chapters  and  to  the  happiness  of  the 
individual  members. 

The  New  York  conference  before  its  adjournment  appointed  three  com- 
mittees, representing  all  sections  of  the  country  and  all  varieties  of  fraternity 
ideal,  to  study  some  of  the  most  weighty  of  these  problems  during  the  next 
twelve  mpnths.  Thus  for  the  first  time  these  national  organizations  have 
united  in  a  genuine  task.  They  have  come  together — not  to  surrender  any 
rights  or  powers,  not  to  lose  their  individuality  in  a  colorless  amalgam,  but 
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to  learn  the  facts,  to  study  the  history  of  the  last  seventy-five  years,  place  the 
experience  of  each  at  the  service  of  all,  and  then  to  recommend — farther 
than  that  we  hope  no  action  will  ever  go— certain  policies  which  will  remove 
just  criticism  and  strengthen  confidence  in  the  American  college  fraternity. 

Brown  University. 


COLLEGE  BEGINNINGS 

Amherst  and  the  Johnson  Will 

This  document  is  an  interesting  relic  of  one  of  the  social  conditions  of 
early  New  England  and  of  the  struggles  through  which  Amherst  College 
passed  in  her  earliest  history. 

A  Mr.  Adam  Johnson  of  Pelham,  Mass.,  living  about  182 1,  was  then 
one  of  the  wealthy  men  of  the  town  and  rated  at  about  $7,000  in  his 
property.  He  was  a  bachelor,  but  shared  the  desire  so  generally  cher- 
ished at  that  time  to  have  his  name  handed  down  to  posterity. 

Just  then  Amherst  College  was  struggling  into  existence  and  its  trus- 
tees made  efforts  to  persuade  him  to  help  the  "collegiate  charity  institu- 
tion" by  a  gift  of  some  of  his  property,  and  no  doubt  they  plied  him 
faithfully  with  this  end  in  view.  And  the  result  was  that  he  made  his 
will,  giving  $4,000  for  a  chapel  building  at  Amherst. 

He  died  in  1821  and  his  brother  Thomas,  with  surviving  brothers  and 
sisters,  objected  to  the  will;  and  the  judg^of  probate  sustained  the  objec- 
tions and  the  will  was  set  aside.  The  trustees  of  the  college,  however, 
were  not  satisfied,  but  carried  the  case  to  the  supreme  court.  The  order 
of  the  probate  court  was  reversed,  the  trustees  secured  the  $4,000,  and 
erected  the  chapel.  They  caused  the  name  of  Johnson  Chapel  to  be 
placed  on  a  tablet  in  a  conspicuous  position  in  the  building,  where  it 
remains  to-day. 

The  brother  Thomas,  however,  could  not  quietly  allow  the  subject  to 
rest  with  this  judicial  decision,  nor  could  he  blackguard  or  chastise  the 
court  or  the  trustees  in  any  common  language  or  by  ordinary  means. 
Therefore  he  set  about  the  publishing  of  a  burlesque  will  to  ease  his  mind 
and  have  the  last  words  in  the  affair. 

In  accordance  with  the  Puritan  and  New  England  character  of  those 
times  his  tirade,  eloquence  and  recalcitrations  were  almost  entirely  made 
up  of  bible  quotations,  wherever  he  could  find  passages  condemning  the 
robber  of  the  poor  and  the  extortions  and  covetousness  of  the  rich.  To 
this  latter  condition,  that  of  the  covetous  manner  and  spirit  of  the  trus- 
tees of  the  college  and  the  clergymen  of  the  vicinity,  the  main  force  of 
the  document  is  directed.  The  whole  composition  is  remarkably  interest- 
ing in  the  forceful  style  of  a  disappointed  and  much  aggrieved  old  gentle- 
man, who,  in  terse  English,  with  Puritan  zeal  and  fury,  "let  himself  out" 
against  those  men  and  women  who  had  been  so  efficacious  to  carry  out 
the  will  of  their  deceased  and  wealthy  brother  to  help  start  a  college  for 
educating  pious  men  for  the  Christian  ministry,  and  thus  deprive  him  of 
that  substance  which  he  felt  ought  to  be  given  to  the  near  relatives  of 
the  departed  brother.  This  document  is  reproduced  in  exactly  the  same 
spelling  and  paragraphing  of  the  original.  It  is  alluded  to  and  quoted 
from  in  Professor  Tyler's  History  of  Amherst  College  and  Mr.  C.  O. 
Parmenter's  History  of  Pelham. 
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THE  LAST  WILL  AND  TESTAMENT  OF  THOMAS 

JOHNSON,  OF   GREENFIELD,   COUNTY  OF 

FRANKLIN,  IN  FAVOR  OF  THE 

TRUSTEES  OF  AMHERST  COLLEGE 

Whereas,  disputes  have  arisen  between  the  Trustees  of  Amherst  Insti- 
tution and  the  heirs  of  Adam  Johnson,  late  of  Pelham,  deceased,  respecting 
the  way  by  which  the  Amherst  Trustees  obtained  (as  they  say,  by  will)  a 
large  donation  for  the  erection  of  a  College  or  chappel  in  Amherst:  and 
whereas  the  Scriptures  of  the  old  and  new  testament  serve  as  the  cloud  by 
day  and  the  fire  by  night,  to  guide  in  the  way  that  we  should  go ;  and  as  there 
is  a  variety  of  places  in  Scripture,  by  which  the  Lord  speaks  particularly  to 
the  case  under  consideration — ^Therefore,  I  shall  attempt  to  invite,  in  a  special 
manner,  the  first  Trustees  of  Amherst  Institution,  to  attend  to  what  God  in 
his  word  says  respecting  covetousness.  And  first,  the  tenth  Command  for- 
bids coveting  anything  that  is  thy  neighbor's,  which  leads  me  to  observe ;  Am- 
herst first  Parish,  aspiring  after  popularity,  and  knowing  that  it  was  in  agi- 
tation to  remove  Williamstown  College  to  a  more  central  place  in  the  state; 
(and  some  thought  that  Northampton  would  be  the  most  proper  place;)  but 
e'er  they  were  aware,  Amherst  first  parish  began  the  College;  and  their 
trustees  appeared  destitute  of  shame,  riding  far  and  near  after  donations; 
and  knowing  that  my  brother  was  wealthy  and  without  a  family,  they  applied 
to  him  one  after  another  repeatedly  for  a  donation,  but  he  as  repeatedly  re- 
fused them,  and  wondered  that  they  were  not  ashamed  to  apply  so  many 
times ;  but  afterwards  he  was  taken  with  a  great  many  fits  of  the  numb  palsy, 
which  proved  very  detrimental  to  the  powers  of  his  body  and  mind,  speech 
and  memory,  and  Amherst  Trustees,  like  Balak,  unwilling  to  yield,  see  Num- 
bers 22,  17,  came  with  more  honorable  proposals,  namely,  that  for  the  sake 
of  money  they  would  engrave  my  brother's  name  on  the  Chappel  as  founder 
of  the  same.  And  it  appears  that  this  supposed  promotion  to  honor,  had 
great  influence  upon  his  shattered  mind,  for  John  Rankin  Esq.,  gave  in  evi- 
dence, that  the  testator  desired  him  to  go  to  Amherst  and  make  particular 
inquiry  what  sum  of  money  it  would  take  to  purchase  the  promotion,  but 
found  none  qualified  to  give  a  direct  answer.  The  Esquire  returned  with  all 
the  information  he  had  received ;  and  to  make  sure  work  respecting  the  pro- 
motion, the  testator  willed  for  the  erection  of  Amherst  College,  the  principal 
part  of  all  his  property  in  direct  opposition  to  his  former  repeated  affirma- 
tions. Thus  by  reason  of  many  paralytic  fits,  the  testator's  inability  evidently 
appeared. 

But  notwithstanding  the  word  of  God  is  so  full  of  threatening  judgments 
against  the  covetous,  yet  did  not  Amherst  Trustees  practically  say,  "Who  is 
the  Lord,  that  we  should  obey  his  voice?"    But  as  Pharoah  soon  found  that 
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Israel's  God  was  a  God  of  justice  and  vengeance,  in  executing  judgments  upon 
covetous  oppressors,  therefore  let  Amherst  Trustees  beware  lest  they  should 
ba  overwhelmed  in  the  sea  of  God's  wrath,  for  have  you  not  robbed  the  poor, 
the  widow,  and  the  fatherless;  for  God  abhors  covctousness,  Psahns  x,  3, 
which  will  more  fully  hereafter  appear  when  we  consider  the  judgments  left 
on  record  to  deter  others  from  committing  that  idolatrous  sin  which  God  ab- 
hors. But  first  I  shall  solicit  Amherst  Trustees  to  attend  to  the  voice  of  God, 
in  the  several  passages  of  scripture,  hereafter  quoted.  And  first,  Judas,  a 
professed  follower  of  Christ,  coveted  money  to  such  a  degree  that  he  betrayed 
his  Lord  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver.  Matt.  XXVI,  15;  but  the  Lord  would  not 
suffer  Judas  to  live  to  enjoy  his  money;  and  are  there  not  many  at  this  day, 
that  have  sold  the  Lord  of  truth  for  money,  and  yet  attempt  to  hide  all  their 
covetousness  with  a  cloak  of  zeal;  like  Ahab  and  his  wife,  who  coveted  Na- 
both's  vineyard,  but  to  obtain  the  vineyard  a  religious  fast  must  be  proclaimed 
and  men  of  beli^il  appointed  to  witness  against  Naboth,that  Naboth  did  blas- 
pheme God  and  the  King;  thus  Naboth  lost  his  life  by  reason  of  the  king's 
hypocritical  zeal  in  appointing  a  fast;  but  all  this  was  to  cover  his  covetous 
hypocracy. 

And  I  would  submit  to  Esquire  Dickinson,  who  wrote  the  Will  several 
miles  from  the  Testator,  whether  he  did  not  act  from  the  same  covetous  prin- 
ciple that  Ahab  acted  from;  by  writing  the  motives  in  the  will,  which  the 
Esquire  said,  moved  the  testator  to  will  so  much  for  the  use  of  the  college, 
namely,  to  educate  pious  young  men  to  preach  the  gospel.  To  which  I 
would  observe  that  Esquire  Dickinson  was  once  chosen  and  acted  as  trustee, 
applied  several  times  for  a  donation,  but  could  not  prevail,  but  afterwards 
my  brother  having  many  paralytic  fits,  was  overcome  by  the  artful  fraud  of 
the  trustees,  proposing  that  for  money  they  would  engrave  my  brother's  name 
on  the  chappel.  Then  Esquire  Rankin  was  called  upon  to  go  to  Amherst 
and  enquire  how  much  money  must  be  given  to  entitle  the  giver  to  have  his 
name  engraven  on  the  chappel  as  founder  of  the  same. 

Esquire  Rankin  went  to  Amherst  and  made  particular  enquiry,  but  no 
man  was  found  authorized  to  mention  any  particular  sum ;  nevertheless  Sam- 
uel F.  Dickinson  Esqr.  was  sent  for  to  come  and  write  the  Will,  and  did  you 
not  come  and  make  a  memorandum  how  the  property  was  to  be  disposed  of, 
but  chose  to  write  the  will  in  Amherst;  meantime  did  you  not  resign  your 
trust  as  trustee,  lest  for  want  of  your  evidence,  justice  might  take  place? 

And  was  you  not  sworn  to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth?  Did  you  tell  the  Court  that  you  was  afraid  the  testator  was 
not  in  circumstances  capable  of  making  a  will,  and  that  a  bond  would  better 
secure  the  sum?  Secondly  did  the  testator  require  you  to  preface  the  Will 
by  affirming  that  the  reason  he  gave  so  much  for  the  erection  of  a  College, 
was,  that  pious  young  men  might  thereby  be  educated  to  preach  the  gospel  ? 
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Thirdly,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  one  of  your  own  evidences,  namely  John 
Rankin  Esqr.  respecting  his  being  called  by  the  testator  to  go  to  Amherst, 
and  inquire  what  sum  of  money  must  be  given  to  entitle  the  giver  to  have 
his  name  engraven  on  the  chappel;  and  if  you  scruple  Esquire  Rankin's  evi- 
dence, it  may  be  proved  by  inquiring  of  those  that  Esquire  Rankin  applied  to  ? 

And  now.  Esquire  and  Deacon,  writer  of  the  Will,  I  ask  your  conscience 
whether  you  are  not  ashamed  to  find  such  a  contradiction  stand  as  a  witness 
against  you  ?  And  can  a  true  church  of  Christ,  retain  .as  a  member  of  said 
church,  any  person  that  is  chargable  with  lying  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  like  Ana- 
nias and  Saphira,  see  Acts  V,  3?  and  let  the  awful  judgments  of  God  that 
fell  upon  Ananias  and  Saphira  serve  as  a  warning  against  covetous  lying,  or 
retaining  what  was  obtained  by  fraud,  which  God  abhors,  see  Psalms  X,  2,  3. 
The  wicked  in  his  pride  both  persecute  the  poor ;  let  them  be  taken  in  the  de- 
vices that  they  have  imagined;  for  the  wicked  boasteth  of  his  heart's  desire, 
and  blesseth  the  covetous  whom  the  Lord  abhorreth. 

Fourthly,  Gehazi,  Elisha's  servant,  coveted  money  &c.  from  Naaman, 
and  lied  to  obtain  it,  but  as  a  punishment  from  God  the  leprosy  of  Naaman 
clave  to  Gehazi,  and  would  to  his  seed  forever,  and  he  went  out  of  his  presence 
a  leper  as  white  as  snow.  Thus  you  may  see  that  the  prophet  was  guided  by 
the  spirit  of  God  not  to  take  an)rthing  for  healing  the  leprosy ;  and  you  may 
see  that  the  prophet  was  guided  by  the  same  spirit  in  pronouncing  the  judg- 
ment of  God  upon  such  a  covetous  robber,  see  2  Kings  V,  20,  to  the  close  of 
the  chapter. 

And  will  Amherst  Trustees  continue  to  rebel  against  that  God  in  whom 
they  live,  move  and  have  their  being?  Be  astonished  O  ye  heavens,  at  this! 
and  be  horribly  afraid,  for  my  people  have  committed  two  evils;  they  have 
forsaken  me  the  fountain  of  living  waters,  and  hewed  them  out  cisterns, 
broken  cisterns,  that  canjjold  no  water.    Jeremiah  11,  12,  13. 

Fifthly,  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  coveted  the  Israelites  for  slaves,  and 
the  Lord  sent  by  Moses  to  Pharaoh,  saying  thus  saith  the  Lord,  let  my  people 
go;  and  Pharaoh  said,  who  is  the  Lord  that  I  should  obey  his  voice,  to  let 
Israel  go  ?  Thus  the  covetousness  of  Pharaoh  was  so  great  as  to  induce  him 
to  rebel  against  his  God,  until  immediate  destruction  seemed  to  appear;  but 
when  the  fear  ceased  then  the  strength  of  covetousness  increased,  and  the 
Lord  directed  Moses  to  take  the  people  by  way  of  the  sea  and  encamp  there ; 
for  the  Lord  had  determined  the  destruction  of  those  covetous  idolators,  and 
as  the  Egyptians  made  their  approach,  Moses,  at  the  command  of  the  Lord, 
stretched  out  his  hand  overlthe  sea,  and  the  water  was  divided,  and  the  Israel- 
ites passed  over  on  dry  land ;  but  the  Egyptians,  essa)ring  to  follow,  were  all 
overwhelmed  in  the  sea. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  final  destruction  of  the  Egyptians  was  withheld 
until  they  had  filled  up  the  covetous  measure  of  their  cup,  and  then  were  over- 
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whelmed  in  the  sea.  Which  ought  to  serve  as  a  warning  to  all,  but  in  a  spec- 
ial manner  to  those  who  are  aspiring  after  the  honours  and  riches  of  this 
world,  meantime  depending  much  on  donation.  And  will  not  this  apply  to 
Amherst  trustees,  who  coveted  my  brother's  property  to  such  a  degree,  as 
might  alarm  any  person  that  ever  believed  in  the  being  of  a  God,  or  the  reality 
.  of  God's  judgments  on  the  covetous  Idolators  even  in  this  world?  Neverthe- 
less, Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  never  fully  believed  it  was  so  dangerous  con- 
tending with  the  Almighty,  until  the  Lord  took  off  their  chariot  wheels,  and 
then  it  was  to  late  to  repent,  therefore  they  fell  a  prey  to  death.  And  will 
Amherst  trustees  continue  to  dispute  with  the  Almighty  respecting  his 
threats  against  the  covetous  ?  For  I  submit  to  God  and  your  own  conscience, 
whether  you  are  not  guilty  of  robbing  God  of  his  silver  and  gold,  and  robbing 
the  poor,  the  wadow  and  the  fatherless,  all  to  promote  your  name  and  interest, 
altho  all  in  direct  opposition  to  the  law  of  God;  nevertheless,  I  will  presume 
to  ask  Amherst  trustees  one  question,  namely.  Do  you  rejoice  that  Christ, 
who  will  be  your  Judge,  knows  your  motives  and  actions  respecting  the  Will, 
and  the  shameful  way  taken  to  obtain  it,  and  that  the  judgment  will  be  agree- 
able to  God's  revealed  word,  which  you  may  read  as  oft  as  you  please.  And 
as  I  have  solicited  your  attention  principally  to  what  Moses  and  the  prophets 
have  said  respecting  covetousness ;  I  shall  now  invite  your  attention  to  what 
Christ  and  his  apostles  say  respecting  covetousness,  and  first,  Luke  xii,  15, 
•  beware  of  covetousness,  for  a  man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of 
the  things  which  he  possesseth;  and  xvi,  14,  and  the  pharisees  also,  who  were 
covetous  heard  all  these  things ;  and  they  derided  him. 

Now  it  follows,  that  if  Amherst  trustees  love  God,  they  will  hate  covet- 
ousness; and  if  they  hate  covetousness,  they  will  love  that  law  that  prohibits 
covetousness;  yea,  they  will  not  suffer  that  idolatrous  image  whom  God 
abhors  to  dwell  in  their  heart,  house  or  pocket ;  and  with  respect  to  the  second 
table  of  the  law,  the  whole  duty  of  man  is  made  known  in  a  few  words, 
namely,  All  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do 
ye  even  so  to  them,  for  this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets.  Matt,  vii,  12. 

And  now,  O  ye  trustees,  what  think  ye  of  Christ's  law,  is  it  a  good  law  ? 
What  think  ye  of  Christ  as  a  judge,  is  not  he  a  good  judge?  And  will  not 
your  own  conscience  witness  against  you ;  and  how  can  you  ask  God's  bless- 
ing, when,  is  it  not  evident  that  the  chief  comer  stone  was  covetousness  ? 

But  be\sfare  of  the  Jews,  who  asked  God  to  serve  with  their  sins,  and 
wearied  God  with  their  iniquities,  Isaiah  xliii,  24.  And  I  request  the  trus- 
tees to  remember  Ananias  and  Saphira  his  wife,  who  were  so  covetous  that 
they  lied  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  which  they  both  fell  a  prey  to  death ;  and  is 
it  not  dangerous  painting  over  wicked,  covetous  actions  with  a  cloak  of  zeal, 
professing  great  friendship  to  Christ's  Kingdom  ?  And  how  near  the  writer 
of  the  Will  came  to  lying  to  the  Holy  Ghost  I  shall  not  determine ;  but  Christ 
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says  all  manner  of  sin  and  blasphemy  shall  be  forgiven  unto  men,  but  the  blas- 
phemy against  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  not  be  forgiven  unto  men,  Matt,  xii,  3 1 ; 
therefore  beware,  and  not  lie  to  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Sixthly,  Acts  xx,  33,  I  have  coveted  no  man's  silver  or  gold  or  apparel ; 
and  how  happy  would  Amherst  trustees  feel  in  their  conscience,  if  they  could 
in  truth  say,  they  never  coveted  the  testator's  property,  and  call  God  to  wit- 
ness; nevertheless  circumstances  cry  aloud,  the  poverty  of  the  widow  and 
the  fatherless  cries  aloud,  and  God  has  promised  to  hear  their  cry  and  execute 
his  threatened  judgments.  Exodus  xxii,  22,  23,  24,  and  I  add,  the  gospel  cries 
aloud,  saying  unto  you,  O  men,  I  call,  and  my  voice  is  to  the  sons  of  men, 
Prov.  viii,  4. 

But  as  the  Lord  with  his  drawn  sword  withstood  Balaam,  because  his 
way  was  perverse;  so  in  like  manner  the  Lord  withstands  covetousness  with 
the  drawn  sword  of  his  word.  Therefore,  as  blessing  and  cursing  are  set 
before  you,  chuse  ye  whom  ye  will  serve ;  and  Christ  gives  counsel  and  the 
devil  gives  counsel,  and  no  man  can  serve  two  masters,  ye  cannot  serve  God 
and  mammon;  therefore  Christ  counsels  you  to  buy  of  him  gold  tried  in  the 
fire,  that  thou  mayest  be  rich;  and  the  devil  gave  counsel  to  kill  Christ,  see 
John  xi,S3;  and  the  world  combines  with  the  devil  to  have  Christ  put  to 
death. 

And  if  Amherst  trustees  are  determined  to  save  the  life  of  Mammon, 
then  it  is  evident  that  they  will  come  with  an  outside  cloak  of  zeal  for  Christ, 
saluting  truth  with  a  kiss ;  but  O,  the  multitude  with  swords  and  staves,  ready 
to  take  truth  and  bind  him,  that  he  may  be  slain ;  otherways,  truth  will  slay 
mammon;  and  then  you  shall  lose  all  that  you  have  gained  by  the  testator's 
Will. 

Seventhly.  2  Peter  ii,  3,  And  through  covetousness  shall  they  with 
feigned  words  make  merchandize  of  you,  whose  judgment  now  of  a  long  time 
lingereth  not,  and  their  damnation  slumbereth  not.  From  the  above  passage 
and  many  others,  both  in  the  old  and  new  testament,  it  evidently  appears  that 
covetousness  which  God  abhors  is,  without  repentance,  a  sure  evidence  of 
eternal  damnation,  and  yet  the  strength  of  covetousness  is  so  great  that  will 
not  Amherst  trustees  venture  soul  and  body  against  the  drawn  sword  of 
God's  justice ;  therefore,  woe  unto  you,  scribes  and  pharisees,  hypocrits,  who 
for  a  pretence  make  long  prayers;  yet  devour  widow's  houses:  therefore  ye 
shall  receive  the  greater  damnation.  And  if  the  trustees  will  be  so  kind  as 
to  try  themselves  by  the  scripture,  they  will  find  that  covetousness  is  ranked 
among  the  vilest  characters,  as  you  may  see,  i  Cor  in.  vi,  9,  10,  Know  ye  not 
that  the  unrighteous  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God?  Be  not  deceived, 
neither  fornicators,  nor  idolators,  nor  adulterers,  nor  effiminate,  nor  abusers 
of  themselves  with  mankind,  nor  theives,  nor  covetous,  nor  drunkards,  nor 
rcvilers,  nor  extortioners,  shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God. 
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But  as  the  word  of  the  Lord  is  precept  upon  precept,  line  upon  line,  here 
a  little  and  there  a  little;  therefore  I  shall  attempt  to  call  the  attention  of 
Amherst  trustees  to  attend  to  the  precepts  of  God's  word,  where  there  is 
precept  upon  precept,  line  upon  line  here  a  little  and  there  a  little.  And  first, 
When  God  made  man  he  gave  man  every  thing  that  was  necessary  to  make 
him  happy;  meantime  reserving  the  fruit  of  one  tree;  and  the  devil,  envying 
the  happiness  of  man,  represented  that  the  forbidden  fruit  was  good  to  make 
one  wise;  and  the  devil  said,  God  doth  know  that  in  the  day,  ye  eat  thereof, 
your  eyes  shall  be  opened,  and  ye  shall  be  as  Gods,  knowing  good  and  evil; 
consequently  man  coveted  a  greater  degree  of  happiness  and  eat  the  forbidden 
fruit,  by  which  he  brought  the  curse  of  God  upon  himself  and  all  his  posterity ; 
but  as  Christ  made  atonement  by  bearing  our  sins  in  his  body  upon  the  cross, 
therefore  all  are  invited  to  come  and  be  cleansed  from  their  corrupted,  covet- 
ous nature ;  but  those  who  prefer  what  they  gain  by  covetous  fraud  may  look 
at  the  awful  judgments  of  God  even  in  this  world. 

Secondly,  Genesis  vi,  12,  God  looked  upon  the  earth,  and  behold,  it  was 
corrupt,  and  all  was  destroyed  but  Noah  and  his  family. 

Thirdly,  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt,  coveted  the  Israelites  for  servants,  in 
opposition  to  God's  command,  and  as  a  judgment  from  God  on  the  Egyp- 
tians for  their  covetous  cruelty,  the  Lord  fought  against  them  until  they  were 
destroyed  in  the  sea.  Exodus  xiv,  28. 

Fourthly,  in  the  old  and  new  testament,  repeated  accounts  are  given,  of 
the  covetousness  of  Balaam,  who  loved  the  wages  of  unrighteousness,  but 
was  rebuked  for  his  iniquity ;  the  dumb  ass  speaking  with  man's  voice,  forbade 
the  madness  of  the  prophet. 

But  doth  not  God  with  his  own  voice  in  the  scriptures,  forbid  the  mad- 
ness of  Amherst  trustees?  yea,  pronounces  woe  to  him  that  coveteth  an  evil 
covetousness  to  his  house,  that  he  may  set  his  nest  on  high,  that  he  may  be 
delivered  from  the  power  of  evil.  Thou  hast  consulted  shame  to  thy 
house  by  cutting  off  many  people,  and  hast  sinned  against  thy  soul;  for  the 
stone  shall  cry  out  of  the  wall,  and  the  beam  out  of  the  timber  shall  answer  it. 
See  Habakuk  ii,  9,  10,  11. 

Thus  an  inheritance  may  be  gotten  hastily  at  the  beginning,  but  the  end 
thereof  shall  not  be  blessed.  See  Proverbs  xx,  21.  And  will  not  this  word  of 
God  apply  to  Amherst  trustees,  and  all  that  coveteth  an  evil  covetousness  to 
his  house,  that  he  may  set  his  nest  on  high. 

Fifthly,  Ezekiel  xxii,  13. 

Behold  therefore,  I  have  smitten  mine  hand  at  thy  dishonest  gain  which 
thou  hast  made ;  can  thine  heart  endure  or  thine  hands  be  strong  in  the  days 
that  I  shall  deal  with  thee?    I  the  Lord  have  spoken  it  and  will  do  it. 

And  will  the  trustees  yet  continue,  practically  to  dare  the  Almighty  God 
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for  trial?  Be  astonished,  O  ye  heavens,  at  this,  and  be  horribly  afraid,  Jer. 
ii,  12. 

Sixthly,  Zechariah  vii,  9,  10,  11.  Thus  speaketh  the  Lord  of  hosts,  say- 
ing, Execute  true  judgment  and  shew  mercy  and  compassion  every  man  to 
his  brother,  and  oppress  not  the  widow  nor  the  fatherless,  the  stranger  nor 
the  poor,  and  let  none  of  you  imagine  evil  against  his  brother  in  your  heart ; 
but  they  refused  to  hearken,  and  pulled  away  the  shoulder  and  stopped  their 
ears,  that  they  should  not  hear;  yea  they  made  their  hearts  as  an  adamant 
stone,  lest  they  should  hear  the  law,  and  the  words  which  the  Lord  of  hosts 
hath  sent  in  his  spirit  by  the  former  prophets ;  therefore  came  a  great  wrath 
from  the  Lord  of  hosts. 

And  has  not  the  Lord  spoken  to  you  all  by  the  former  prophets,  and 
by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  forbidding  you  on  the  pain  of  death  to  covet  any 
thing  that  is  thy  neighbor's  and  yet  is  it  not  evident  that  you  have  oppressed 
the  poor,  the  widow  and  the  fatherless,  all  in  direct  opposition  to  God's  com- 
mand ?  therefore,  have  ye  not  refused  to  hearken,  and  stopped  your  ears  that 
you  should  not  hear ;  yea,  have  you  not  made  your  hearts  as  an  adamant  stone, 
lest  you  should  hear  the  law?  And  how  can  you  think  to  escape  the  judg- 
ments which  the  Lord  has  promised?  Is  not  the  Lord  as  faithful  to  fulfill 
his  threatened  judgments,  as  his  promised  mercies?  therefore,  if  God  be  just 
according  to  his  word,  you  may  depend  on  his  judgments,  or  repentance  and 
restoration;  for  doth  not  God  and  your  own  conscience  know  that  you  are 
guilty?  therefore,  if  the  Lord  be  God,  follow  him  according  to  the  directions 
of  his  word;  but  if  baal  or  Balaam,  then  you  must  abide  the  consequence. 
Therefore  choose  ye  whom  you  will  serve ;  but  know  ye  assuredly  that  con- 
science sooner  or  later  will  witness  against  you.  Thus  I  have  told  you  what 
the  Lord  says  in  his  word,  whether  you  will  hear,  or  whether  you  will  forbear. 

Seventhly,  Matthew  xiii,  14,  Woe  unto  you  scribes  and  pharisees,  h)rpo- 
crites,  for  ye  devour  widows  houses,  and  for  a  pretence  make  long  prayers; 
therefore,  ye  shall  receive  the  greater  damnation.  It  appears  to  me  very 
surprising  that  those  who  are  favored  with  gospel  light,  (especially  those  who 
are  appointed  as  watchmen  upon  the  walls,)  will  for  the  sake  of  money,  act 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  word  of  God,  notwithstanding  it  insures  damnation. 

But  as  the  word  of  the  Lord  is  precept  upon  precept,  line  upon  line,  here 
a  little  and  there  a  little,  see  Isaiah  xxviii,  10,  therefore  I  shall  once  more  in- 
vite Amherst  trustees  with  their  ministers  and  all  interested  in  the  Collie, 
to  attend  to  what  God  says  in  his  word,  respecting  coveting  and  taking  from 
the  poor,  the  widows  and  the  fatherless.  And  first,  the  tenth  command  for- 
bids coveting  any  thing  that  is  thy  neighbor's ;  and  is  it  not  evident  to  your 
own  conscience  that  you  are  guilty  of  coveting  that  which  God  with  the  drawn 
sword  of  his  word  forbid  you  to  take,  namely  from  the  poor,  the  widow  and 
the  fatherless  ?    Furthermore,  hear  what  the  Lord  says  in  his  word,  see  Exo- 
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dus  xxii,  22,  23,  24,  Ye  shall  not  afflict  any  widow  or  fatherless  child ;  if  thou 
afflict  them  in  any  wise,  and  they  cry  at  all  unto  me,  I  shall  surely  hear  their 
cry,  and  my  wrath  shall  wax  hot,  and  I  will  kill  you  with  the  sword,  and  your 
wives  shall  be  widows  and  your  children  fatherless.  Thus  you  see  the  threat- 
enings  of  God  in  his  word ;  and  are  you  able  to  contend  with  the  Almighty, 
or  will  you  not  be  like  dry  chaff  in  the  flaming  fire?  Therefore  attend  to 
what  God  further  says  in  his  word,  see  Zechariah  vii,  10,  And  oppress  not  the 
widow  nor  the  fatherless,  the  stranger  nor  the  poor,  and  let  none  of  you  im- 
agine evil  against  his  brother  in  your  heart.  This  scripture  doctrine  is  so  con- 
trary to  covetousness,  that  it  will  be  very  disagreeable  for  a  covetous  per- 
son to  submit  to  it.  Nevertheless,  Christ  preached  that  selfdenying  doctrine, 
by  which  we  may  know  whether  we  are  the  practical  followers  of  Christ; 
doing  nothing  to  our  neighbors  but  what  we  would  be  willing  that  our  neigh- 
bor should  do  to  us;  for,  saith  the  judge,  this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets; 
and  will  not  the  contending  parties  be  tried  by  that  law  ?  And  although  im- 
perfection cannot  keep  the  law  perfectly,  yet  if  we  are  volunteers  in  coveting 
and  taking  our  neighbors'  property,  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  then  the 
transgressor  must  be  condemned  by  the  law;  which  brings  us  to  consider 
what  was  the  cause  of  dispute  between  the  heirs  of  Adam  Johnson,  late  of 
Pelham,  deceased,  and  the  trustees  of  Amherst  College;  to  which  I  answer, 
the  dispute  was  because  Amherst  trustees  were  making  merchandise  of  the 
poor,  the  widow  and  the  fatherless,  all  which  is  in  direct  opposition  to  God's 
law,  which  brings  down  the  judgments  of  God  in  this  world,  and  eternal 
damnation,  which  the  word  of  God  makes  manifest,  as  you  may  see,  2  Peter 
ii,  3 ;  And  through  covetousness  shall  they  with  feigned  words  make  merchan- 
dise of  you,  whose  judgment  now  of  a  long  time  lingereth  not,  and  their  dam- 
nation slumbereth  not. 

Secondly,  Luke  xx,  47,  Which  devour  widow's  houses,  and  for  a  shew 
make  long  prayers ;  the  same  shall  receive  greater  damnation.  Yea,  Matthew 
and  Mark  give  the  same  account  respecting  damnation  to  hypocrites  and 
devourers  of  widow's  houses,  see  Matt,  xxiii,  14.    Mark  xii,  40. 

And  with  respect  to  covetousness,  inspiration  saith,  There  is  a  generation 
whose  teeth  are  as  swords,  and  their  jawteeth  as  knives,  to  devour  the  poor, 
from  off  the  earth,  and  the  needy  from  among  men,  Prov.  xxx,  14,  2  Corin. 
vi,  10.  Nor  thieves,  nor  covetous,  nor  drunkards,  nor  revilers,  nor  extor- 
tioners, shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Ephesians  v,  5,  For  this  ye  know,  that  no  whoremonger,  nor  unclean 
person,  nor  covetous  man  who  is  an  idolator,  hath  any  inheritance  in  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  and  of  God.  For  covetousness,  which  God  abhors,  is 
ranked  among  those  crimes  which  debar  from  entering  into  Christ's  king- 
dom. And  would  you,  for  what  you  think  you  would  enjoy  in  this  world, 
incur  the  wrath  of  God  upon  all  your  enjoyments  in  this  world,  and  be  at  last 
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shut  out  of  Christ's  kingdom?  Remember  Balaam,  the  son  of  Besor,  who 
loved  the  wages  of  unrighteousness,  but  was  rebuked  for  his  iniquity,  the 
dumb  ass  speaking  with  man's  voice,  forbade  the  madness  of  the  prophet. 
And  is  not  God's  voice  now  to  be  heard,  speaking  in  his  word,  forbidding 
covetousness  upon  the  pain  of  death  and  judgment  on  them  that  will  not  obey, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  case  of  Achan  and  Israel.  Achan  coveted  money  and 
garments,  for  which  he  with  his  sons  and  daughters  all  perished;  and  Israel 
lost  about  thirty-six  men  and  fled,  and  the  Lord  said,  Israel  hath  sinned  and 
they  have  also  trangressed  my  covenant,  which  I  commanded  them ;  for  they 
have  even  taken  of  the  accursed  thing;  and  the  Lord  said.  Neither  will  I  be 
with  you  any  more  except  ye  destroy  the  accursed  from  among  you,  see 
Joshua,  chapter  seventh.  And  is  it  not  evident  that  you  have  got  the  accursed 
thing  which  God  abhors,  namely  covetousness  in  the  heart  and  camp,  although 
it  may  be  covered  with  a  cloak  of  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  Christ's  king- 
dom? yet  that  God  who  sees  what  was  hid  under  Achan's  tent,  sees  all  the 
covetous  acts  hid  under  a  cloak  of  zeal  for  Christ's  kingdom,  and  no  doubt 
sooner  or  later  justice  will  bring  to  light  the  hidden  words  of  darkness. 
Furthermore,  beware  of  covetous  lying  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  Ananias  and  his 
Sapphira  did,  lest  you  should  fall  a  prey  to  justice  as  they  did,  see  Acts  v, 
from  the  5th  to  the  i  ith.  But  covetousness  oftentimes  overlooks  justice,  until 
it  will  be  too  late!  as  was  the  case  with  Gehazi,  Elisha's  servant,  who  coveted 
and  feceived  money  from  Naaman  by  lying  in  the  name  of  the  old  prophet, 
for  which  the  Lord  smote  Gehazi  with  leprosy  of  Naaman,  which  should 
cleave  to  him  and  his  seed  for  ever ;  and  he  went  out  from  his  presence,  a  leper 
as  white  as  snow,  2  Kings  5,  27.  Therefore,  beware,  O  ye  trustees,  lest  the 
Lord  should  smite  your  souls  with  a  leprosy  more  fatal  than  Gehazi's  body. 

Thirdly,  Therefore,  all  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  man  should  do 
to  you,  do  ye  the  same  to  them,  for  this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets,  John 
XV,  14. 

And  now  as  God  claims  the  world,  and  the  fulness  thereof  as  his,  there- 
fore you  must  be  authorized  by  God  to  receive  all  that  you  have  taken  of  the 
testator's  property,  or  otherways  you  are  in  the  sight  of  God,  as  real  robbers 
of  God  as  Hophni  and  Phineas  were,  who  came  with  their  flesh  hook  of  three 
teeth  in  their  hand,  and  struck  it  into  the  pan  or  kettle,  and  all  that  the  flesh 
hook  brought  up  the  priest  took  for  himself,  but  were  cut  off  in  the  midst  of 
their  days  as  a  judgment  for  their  covetous  robbery,  i  Samuel  2d  chapter. 
But  it  may  be  necessary  to  consider  that  the  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the 
battle  to  the  strong,  neither  yet  bread  to  the  wise,  nor  yet  riches  to  men  of 
understanding,  nor  yet  favour  to  men  of  skill,  but  time  and  chance  happeneth 
to  them  all ;  therefore  try  yourselves  by  the  rule  that  the  Lord  has  given  you 
to  walk  by,  for  by  the  same  rule  the  Lord  will  judge  you. 

Therefore  I  shall  proceed  to  give  you  a  statement  of  the  situation  of  the 
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heirs,  that  you  may  be  better  able  to  do  justice  to  God  and  your  own  consci- 
ence. And  first,  the  principal  heirs  are  one  brother  and  one  sister;  the 
brother  is  poor  and  old,  supported  as  a  pauper ;  the  sister  lives  in  widowhood, 
extremely  poor,  destitute  of  house  or  land,  or  even  the  necessaries  of  life. 
Two  others,  daughters  of  a  deceased  sister,  one  of  which  is  a  very  poor  widow, 
with  poor  fatherless  children,  living  at  a  great  distance;  and  although  they 
gave  power  of  attorney,  yet  had  not  wherewith  to  defray  charges. 

Thus  I  have  given  you  a  statement  of  facts,  and  I  ask  your  conscience, 
as  in  the  presence  of  an  allseeing  God,  whether  ye  would,  in  similar  circum- 
stances, be  willing  that  the  trustees  of  some  other  college  should  come  to  your 
rich  relatives  with  such  flattering  words  as  would  obtain  their  covetous  object, 
and  thereby  leave  you  in  such  circumstances  as  the  lieirs  of  the  deceased  are 
in  this  day. 

But  as  God  claims  the  world,  and  the  fulness  thereof  as  his  property ;  did 
you  in  the  first  place  go  to  the  Almighty  and  solicit  him  that  made  the  world, 
to  grant  to  you  a  large  donation,  which  was  in  the  possession  of  the  testator, 
for  the  erection  of  a  college,  that  pious  young  men  might  be  thereby  educated 
to  preach  the  gospel  ?  or,  did  you  consider  that  God  could  not  consistent  with 
his  revealed  word  grant  a  request  in  opposition  to  himself,  who  has  pro- 
nounced Woe  unto  them  that  decree  unrighteous  decrees,  to  take  away  the 
right  from  the  poor  of  my  people ;  that  widows  may  be  their  prey,  and  that 
they  may  rob  the  fatherless,  Isaiah  x,  i,  2.  And  many  shall  follow  their  per- 
nicious ways,  by  reason  of  whom  the  way  of  truth  shall  be  evil  spoken  of, 
and  through  covetousness  shall  they,  with  feigned  words,  make  merchandise 
of  you,  whose  judgment  now  of  a  long  time  lingereth  not  and  their  damna- 
tion slumbereth  not,  2  Peter  ii,  2,  3. 

Furthermore,  Jesus  was  asked.  Which  is  the  great  commandment  in 
the  law?  Jesus  said  unto  him,  Though  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 
thy  heart  and  with  all  thy  soul  and  with  all  thy  mind.  This  is  the  first  and 
great  commandment,  and  the  second  is  like  unto  it;  thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself.  On  these  two  commandments  hang  all  the  law  and  the 
prophets. 

Thus  it  appears,  loving  God,  and  our  neighbors  as  ourselves,  are  so 
closely  connected,  that  it  is  vain  for  any  to  profess  loving  God,  and  at  the 
same  time  practically  hate  that  law  of  God,  which  provides  for  the  poor,  the 
widow  and  fatherless;  which  law  is  recorded  both  in  the  old  and  new  testa- 
ment; yea,  the  tenth  command  forbids  coveting  anything  that  is  thy  neigh- 
bor's. And  yet  will  you  dare  to  withstand  the  Almighty,  who  appears  to 
withstand  you  with  the  drawn  sword  of  his  law?  See  Exodus  xxii,  22,  23, 
and  24. 

Ye  shall  not  afflict  any  widow  or  fatherless  child;  if  thou  afflict  them  in 
anywise,  and  they  cry  at  all  unto  me,  I  will  surely  hear  their  cry,  and  my 
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wrath  shall  wax  hot,  and  I  will  kill  you  with  the  sword,  and  your  wives  shall 
be  widows,  and  your  children  fatherless. 

And  Christ  says,  Woe  unto  you  scribes  and  pharisees,  hypocrites,  for 
ye  devour  widows'  houses,  and  for  a  pretence  make  long  prayers ;  therefore  ye 
shall  receive  the  greater  damnation,  Matthew  xxiii,  14. 

Pure  religion  and  undefifcd  before  God  and  the  Father,  is  this,  To  visit 
the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  affliction,  and  to  keep  himself  unspotted 
from  the  world,  James  1,  27.  Thus  I  have  called  your  attention  to  what  God 
says  in  his  word. 

Secondly,  I  would  ask  whether  you  believe  that  God  is  such  a  God  of 
truth,  as  will  proceed  according  to  his  word? 

Thirdly,  what  doth  conscience  say,  guilty,  or  not  guilty?  But  as  Satan 
is  always  ready  to  cover  sin  with  a  cloak  of  zeal  for  Christ's  kingdom,  and  as 
God  abhors  covetousness ;  Psalms  x,  3,  For  the  wicked  boasteth  of  his  heart's 
desire,  and  blesseth  the  covetous  whom  the  Lord  abhorreth.  Therefore  I  shall 
endeavor  to  point  out  more  fully,  some  of  the  covetous  acts  of  the  trustees. 

And  first,  Mr.  Clark,  one  of  the  Amherst  Trustees,  preached  a  sermon  in 
Greenfield,  in  which  the  necessity  of  donations  was  greatly  impressed,  and 
before  the  separation  of  the  assembly,  the  males  were  all  desired  to  walk  out 
of  the  house,  and  the  females  all  to  tarry;  then  application  was  made  to  the 
females  for  some  things  whereby  the  inside  of  some  roohi  might  be  supplied 
with  some  articles  necessary  to  accommodate  students;  and  if  ever  Greenfield 
sent  any  students  to  College,  they  were  always  to  be  accommodated  with  said 
room,  &  let  it  here  be  remembered  that  God  said,  Thy  husband  shall  rule  over 
thee.  Genesis  iii,  16;  and  Ephesians  i,  23,  24,  For  the  husband  is  the  head  of 
the  wife,  even  as  Christ  is  the  head  of  the  church ;  and  he  is  the  saviour  of 
the  body;  therefore,  as  the  church  is  subject  to  Christ,  so  let  the  wives  be  to 
their  own  husbands  in  every  thing. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  trustee,  namely  Mr.  Clark,  from  Amherst,  was 
so  covetous,  that  he  would  dare  to  transfer  the  powers  from  the  head  or  hus- 
band, whom  God  said  should  rule,  and  give  them  to  the  wife,  who  God  said 
should  be  in  subjection  to  her  husband  in  everything.  If  this  doctrine  be 
truth,  then  Christ  has  lost  his  crown,  and  the  church  governs. 

Another  instance  of  covetous  zeal  discovered  itself  in  Gill,  where  Mr. 
Purple  was  applied  to  for  a  donation.  Mr.  Purple  chose  some  time  for  con- 
sideration, and  after  some  time  Col.  Smith,  trustee  of  Amherst,  came  to  see 
what  was  the  result,  and  Mr.  Purple  told  the  Colonel  he  would  not  give  any 
thing  for  the  erection  of  a  college  in  Amherst,  and  withdrew ;  but  the  trustee 
tarried  until  he  informed  Mrs.  Purple  that  he  knew  one  man  that  refused 
giving  any  thing,  nevertheless  his  wife  gave  something.  Mrs.  Purple  replied, 
that  her  husband  had  considered  the  matter,  and  would  not  give  any  thing; 
therefore  Mrs.  Purple  said,  I  will  not  give  any  thing.     Then  the  trustee 
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withdrew  and  Mr.  Purple  returned  to  his  house,  and  did  not  approve  of  the 
covetous  insinuation  of  the  trustee. 

Yea,  let  common  sense,  let  the  word  and  spirit  of  God,  be  judge  respect- 
ing such  covetous  proceedings,  which  God  abhors;  and  if  the  chief  comer 
stone  of  the  college  consists  of  covetousness,  then  your  blessings  will  turn 
into  cursings;  and  can  you  do  as  the  Jews  dicf,  namely,  make  God  to  serve 
with  your  sins;  Thou  hast  wearied  me  with  thine  iniquities,  Isa.  xliii,  24. 
But  notwithstanding  all  the  covetous  craft  displayed  in  obtaining  or  trying  to 
obtairf  donations,  yet  I  understand  they  have  professedly  made  a  publick  dedi- 
cation to  God  of  the  college  and  chappel.  But  if  the  accursed  covetous  thing 
which  God  abhors  has  got  into  the  camp,  how  can  you  ask  God's  blessing 
until  the  accursed  thing  is  removed  ?  Yea,  inspiration  saith,  Woe  to  him  that 
coveteth  an  evil  covetousness  to  his  house,  that  he  may  set  his  nest  on  high, 
that  he  may  be  delivered  from  the  power  of  evil.  Thou  has  consulted  shame 
to  thy  house,  by  cutting  of  many  people,  and  hast  sinned  against  thy  soul: 
for  the  stone  shall  cry  out  of  the  wall  and  the  beam  out  of  the  timber  shall 
answer  it,  Habakkuk  ii,  9,  10,  11. 

And  has  the  Almighty  pronounced  Woe  to  them  that  covet  an  evil 
covetousness  to  their  house,  that  they  may  set  their  nest  on  high;  and  hast 
thou  not  consulted  shame  to  thy  house,  by  robbing  the  poor,  the  widows  and 
the  fatherless,  and  thereby  sin  against  your  own  souls ;  and  will  not  the  stone 
cry  out  of  the  wall  against  you,  and  the  beam  out  of  the  timber ;  and  are  your 
ears  so  plugged  up  with  aspiring  after  the  honours  and  riches  of  this  world, 
that  you  will  not  hear  the  voice  of  God  in  his  word?  Yea,  although  the  Lord 
has  forewarned  the  defrauders,  that  he  is  the  avenger  on  those  that  will  de- 
fraud his  brother,  see  I  Thessalonians  iv,  6.  Furthermore,  as  you  have 
practically  told  the  Lord  that  you  never  used  any  flattering  words,  or  a  cloak 
of  covetousness,  and  to  confirm  all,  God  is  applied  to  as  a  witness  and  judge 
of  the  heart;  to  which  I  will  g^ve  Amherst  trustees  and  all  interested  in  the 
College,  my  AMEN,  SO  LET  IT  BE. 

Nevertheless,  as  Amherst  trustees  never  rested  until  they  got  the  princi- 
pal part  of  my  brother's  property  into  their  possession ;  and  as  I  am  an  old 
man  and  therefore  must  be  near  the  close  of  life,  and  my  earthly  property  all 
consumed,  yet  would  attempt  to  WILL  AND  BEQUEATH,  as  a  mcmo- 
randu  this  composition  of  Scripture  truth,  for  the  benefit  of  Amherst  TRUS- 
TEES, with  all  interested  in  the  College,  with  which  I  close  this  essay,  in  the. 
words  of  the  apostle  Paul,  namely,  Am  I  therefore  become  your  enemy,  be- 
cause I  tell  you  the  TRUTH !    Galatians  iv,  16. 

July  30,  1827.  Thomas  Johnson. 
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In  preparing  his  address,  printed  elsewhere  in  this 
A  PERIOD  OF  number  and  delivered  at  the  recent  Washington  meet- 

REAOJUSTMBNT    ing  of  the  Association  of  the  Colleges  and  Preparatory 

Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  Mr.  Clar- 
ence F.  Birdseye  had  unusual  material  in  the  printed  file  of  the  Yale  laws 
from  1765  to  1906,  inclusive.  With  this  as  the  foundation  of  his  study  of  the 
home  and  community  life  of  the  earlier  New  England  colleges,  Mr.  Birdseye 
presents  an  entirely  new  view  of  the  evolution  of  the  fraternity  house.  He 
shows  that  it  was  the  colleges  themselves  which  first  deliberately  abandoned 
those  functions  and  duties  which  in  the  beginning  they  regarded  as  most  im- 
portant, and  that  thus  they  as  deliberately  abdicated  their  control  of  the 
college  home  and  community  life,  which  are  the  distinctive  fields  in  which 
are  enbraced  most  of  the  moral  and  physical  changes  which  take  place  in 
undergraduates. 

Mr.  Birdseye  points  out  another  important  fact  when  he  shows  that  this 
abdication  came  earliest  in  the  new  state  universities,  subsequently  in  the 
newer  private  institutions,  and  finally  in  the  older  colleges  which  had  from 
the  first  emphasized  most  strongly  the  boarding  school  home  features  of 
student  life ;  that  the  change  was  brought  about  because  it  was  impossible  for 
the  colleges  to  provide  new  and  larger  dormitories  and  at  the  same  time  meet 
the  greater  demands  of  the  new  curriculum;  and  that  it  was  only  after  this 
abdication  by  the  colleges  that  the  fraternities  began  to  build  houses  and  to 
assume  the  exercise  of  the  home  functions.  But  possibly  most  striking  of 
all  is  the  demonstration  that  it  was  as  much  of  a  wrench  and  revolution  for 
the  college  secret  society  to  turn  itself  into  a  fraternity  and  exercise  the  home 
functions  and  duties  of  the  college  as  it  had  been  for  the  boarding  school  col- 
lege to  abdicate  those  duties  and  functions ;  and  that  neither  the  colleges  nor 
the  secret  societies  have  as  yet  adequately  readjusted  themselves  to  these 
changed  conditions. 

For  both  fraternities  and  colleges  this  readjustment  must  be  along  the 
highest  educational  lines,  and  be  internal  and  external,  and  in  the  small  as  well 
as  the  large  things.  In  the  fraternity  it  must  be  threefold,  first,  in  the  chap- 
ter and  its  relations  to  itself  ^d  to  the  local  college  and  to  its  fellow  frater- 
nities therein;  second,  in  the  national  organization  of  the  fraternity  and  its 
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relations  to  its  own  chapters  upon  the  one  hand  and  upon  the  other  to  the 
local  colleges  in  which  its  chapters  are  situated;  and  third,  in  the  larger  Pan- 
Hellenic  relations  of  the  national  fraternities  to  each  other  and  to  the  Amer- 
ican college  in  which  they  now  exercise  to  a  considerable  extent  the  important 
and  highly  educational  functions  and  duties  for  true  manhood  and  future 
power,  which  were  formerly  recognized  as  belonging  exclusively  to  the  col- 
lege itself.    Let  us  consider  these  three  periods  and  kinds  of  readjustment. 

First,  in  the  local  chapter,  this  readjustment  has  already  proceeded  a 
long  way.  The  earliest  readjustment  came  at  the  time  when  the  undergradu- 
ates of  a  chapter  planned  or  built  a  house  to  accommodate  its  active  mem- 
bers. The  very  proposal  to  accumulate  a  building  fund  and  to  plan  a  house 
introduced  a  new  and  startling  element  of  conservatism  and  responsibility, 
of  team  work  and  true  brotherhood  which  had  not  been  inherent  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  college  secret  society.  Not  only  must  the  successive 
undergraduate  delegations  scrimp  and  save  and  plan,  but  also  they  must 
interest  and  educate  the  stronger  and  richer  alumni  in  order  to  obtain  larger 
building  funds.  Only  an  older  alumnus  who  was  in  college  before  any  fra- 
ternity had  a  house  can  appreciate  how  revolutionary  this  home  building  was 
for  the  college  secret  society,  and  how  complete  a  readjustment  it  necessi- 
tated within  the  chapter  organization  itself  in  its  relations  to  the  undergradu- 
ates, the  alumni  and  the  local  college. 

This  process  of  readjustment  was  a  slow  one  and  resembled  the  evolution 
of  the  college  secret  society  of  Antimasonic  days  into  the  social  stage  of  these 
same  societies  from  about  1855  to  1885.  In  those  earlier  days,  it  was  only 
as  the  alumni  of  the  secret  societies  had  become  strong  men  in  church  and 
state  and  faculty,  that  others  realized  that  there  was  nothing  inherently  bad 
in  college  secret  societies.  Until  that  time  the  secret  societies  had  had  no 
mature  and  influential  alumni  who  knew  the  real  and  inner  conditions  from 
the  fact  that  they  had  grown  up  in  them.  In  the  same  manner  it  was  many 
years  after  the  building  of  fraternity  houses  had  commenced  before  their  true 
educational  significance  was  understood  and  before  the  process  of  chapter 
readjustment  in  a  large  way  made  much  progress.  The  true  meaning  of  a 
fraternity  home  can  not  be  understood  by  those  who  have  not  lived  within 
it  for  four  years  and  thus  learned  by  actual  experience  its  real  power  for  good 
or  evil  upon  different  individuals  and  under  differing  conditions.  Fortu- 
nately there  are  now  thousands  of  strong  alumni  of  from  ten  to  twenty-five 
years  standing  whose  college  lives  were  spent  in  fraternity  houses  and  who 
can  and  do  constantly,  sympathetically  and  intelligently  aid  in  the  solution 
of  the  problems  which  arise  within  the  chapter  in  its  relations  to  the  local 
college,  but  who  could  do  much  more  than  they  have  heretofore  thought 
necessary.  ^ 

When  then,  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago,  the  oldest  or  strongest 
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fraternity  in  a  college  bought  or  built  a  home,  it  became  necessary  for  all 
the  other  fraternity  chapters  in  that  institution  in  mere  self  protection  to  do 
the  same,  and  then  began  the  readjustment  of  the  chapters  within  themselves 
so  far  as  that  college  was  concerned.  After  the  fraternity  home  has  been  built 
and  paid  for  and  in  the  near  future  has  come  or  will  come  the  last  period, 
that  of  home-making,  and  a  further  readjustment  must  then  be  brought  about 
within  the  chapter.  There  is  a  radical  difference  between  the  period  in  which 
any  institution  is  buying  and  paying  for  its  edifice  and  the  subsequent  period 
in  which  it  settles  down  to  the  long  and  fruitful  use  of  its  property  and  the 
quiet  and  productive  exercises  of  its  proper  functions.  This  radical  difference 
is  well  understood  in  churches  and  other  similar  institutions.  There  is  ap- 
parent life  in  the  hurrah  times  of  building  and  debt-paying  which  frequently 
is  succeeded  by  seeming  or  actual  lethargy  and  apparent  deterioration,  for 
the  strenuousness  and  close  fellowship  of  the  debt-paying  times  is  followed 
by  the  ease  and  comfort  of  buildings  paid  for  and  endowed.  Some  earnest 
fraternity  men  have  even  advocated  that  a  mortgage  should  be  allowed  to  re- 
main upon  the  chapter  house,  because  of  its  moral  effect  in  keeping  under- 
graduates and  graduates  interested  in  the  pecuniary  welfare  of  the  chapter 
house. 

The  value  of  the  home-building  period  in  the  fraternity  chapters  is  great 
because  it  brings  the  alumni  of  the  chapter  into  constant  and  sympathetic 
touch  with  the  undergraduates,  and  "thus  supplies  the  paternal  or  older  broth- 
erly influence  which  is  always  needed  with  a  lot  of  virile  young  students. 
Often  times  the  very  best  work  of  any  chapter  has  been  done  during  the 
period  when  it  was  striving  to  build  or  pay  for  its  chapter  house.  This  period 
explains  the  noticeable  growth  of  aliunni  interest  in  chapter  affairs,  but  unless 
the  chapter  and  the  fraternity  at  large  are  carefully  organized  this  interest 
is  apt  to  die  away  when  there  is  no  longer  any  need  for  the  financial  guidance 
and  assistance  of  the  older  men.  In  some  ways  the  period  of  home  making 
will  be  a  much  more  dangerous  one  for  the  chapter  than  the  period  of  home 
building,  for  it  is  quite  likely  that,  after  the  houses  are  paid  for,  social  ease 
may  succeed  to  the  strenuous  conditions  of  the  home  building  period.  Hence, 
there  must  be  a  careful  organization  and  readjustment  within  the  chapter 
itself  which  shall  guard  the  interests  alike  of  the  chapter  and  its  undergrad- 
uates and  of  its  and  their  relation  to  the  college  and  to  the  members  of  the 
other  fraternities  having  chapters  therein. 

This  readjustment  of  the  chapter  to  the  college  in  which  it  exists  and  to 
the  chapters  of  other  fraternities  within  that  college  has  often  been  a  long 
and  tedious  process,  which  even  yet  is  not  complete.  Its  greatest  evils  are 
seen  in  rushing  and  the  rushing  season,  where  there  is  a  tendency  to  overreach 
one's  neighbor,  which  is  not  characteristic  of  college  comradeship.  In  one 
respect  this  part  of  the  readjustment  problem  presents  peculiar  difficulties. 
A  rule  which  will  satisfactorily  meet  all  troublesome  conditions  in  one  col- 
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lege  is  largely  inapplicable  in  other  places.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  formulate 
any  uniform  plan  which  will  govern  rushing  in  all  places.  The  rules,  given 
in  our  December  number,  which  work  so  admirably  at  Amherst  would  be  a 
failure  in  many  other  colleges  where  student  sentiment  is  on  quite  a  different 
plane  from  that  at  Amherst.  The  relation  of  the  chapter  to  its  own  members 
and  to  its  fellows  in  its  own  college  is  something  which  the  fraternities  can 
best  arrange  among  themselves.  But  the  readjustment  of  the  relation  of  the 
chapter  to  the  local  college  involves  that  college  itself,  and  that  is  a  very  un- 
certain and  variant  factor. 

But,  secondly,  other  and  even  larger  questions  arise  when  the  fraternities 
grow  so  as  to  embrace  from  8  to  75  chapters,  each  of  which  constantly  pre- 
sents some  of  the  problems  arising  from  home  building  and  home-mak- 
ing. There  must  be  a  complete  readjustment  of  the  central  governments  of 
these  national  fraternities  and  of  their  powers  and  duties,  which  shall  insure 
that  each  chapter  fulfils  its  entire  duty  toward  its  undergraduate  and  alumni 
members  and  to  its  local  college  and  as  well  to  the  national  organization  and 
to  the  other  chapters  of  the  great  brotherhood  of  fraternities  which  may  be 
represented  in  that  college.  It  is  not  necessary  to  point  out  here  along  what 
lines  this  readjustment  must  take  place,  but  only  that  such  a  readjustment 
is  a  natural  and  necessary  step  in  the  evolution  of  the  internal  conditions  of 
the  modern  college. 

It  is  perfectly  evident  that  these  first  two  questions  of  readjustment  are 
being  very  carefully  and  wisely  considered  by  the  fraternities  themselves  and 
their  graduate  and  undergraduate  members;  but  it  is  not  as  clear  that  the 
colleges  have  met  the  fraternities  anything  like  half  way  in  this  attempt  to 
readjust  the  illations  of  the  secret  society  to  the  college  home  and  to  the  col- 
lege itself.  This  readjustment  has  in  fact  proceeded  a  good  ways  within  the 
fraternities.  With  the  beginning  of  the  period  of  house  building  came  a  de- 
cided increase  in  the  influence  and  importance  of  the  alumni  in  chapter  organi- 
zation. This  was  made  evident  first  in  the  need  of  the  help  of  the  alumni  in 
getting  together  capital  to  build  new  and  ofter  expensive  homes.  The  first 
funds  were  collected  in  small  sums  among  the  undergraduates,  who  also 
pledged  themselves  to  yearly  donations  after  they  had  become  alumni.  The 
interest  of  each  young  alumnus  was  thus  fixed  constantly  upon  the  chapter. 
But  it  soon  became  necessary  to  go  to  the  older  men  who  had  been  long  out 
of  college  for  the  larger  apd  more  important  contributions  to  the  building 
fund,  and  thus  the  interest  of  these  older  and  richer  men  was  fixed  upon  the 
affairs  of  the  chapter.  This  in  turn  brought  a  new  interest  in  the  fraternity 
as  a  whole  and  led  to  strengthening  the  general  organization  and  government 
and  the  placing  at  its  head  of  men  who  often  were  known  throughout  the 
country  for  the  splendid  results  which  they  had  achieved  in  their  own  lines 
of  work.    Thus  the  order  of  the  readjustment  process  within  the  fraternity 
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was  first  alumni  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  chapter  and  thereafter  alumni 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  all  the  chapters  as  a  whole.  This  served  to  bring  into 
close  and  intimate  touch  with  undergraduate  life  a  large  number  of  men  of 
the  highest  standing  and  achievements,  who  were  interested  in  individual 
undergraduates  or  in  small  groups  of  such  individuals,  and  who  were  able  to 
judge  of  the  relative  effect  upon  such  groups  of  the  intimate  life  of  the  home 
within  various  institutions. 

But  the  third  step  has  been  and  always  must  be  the  most  difficult  and  deli- 
cate to  bring  about.  So  long  as  the  fraternities  meet  upon  the  ground  that 
they  are  still  secret  societies,  and  do  not  realize  that  they  are  the  legitimate 
successors  to  the  home  functions  formerly  exercised  by  the  colleges  them- 
selves, it  will  be  difficult  for  the  national  authorities  of  the  fraternities  to  meet 
upon  a  common  ground  and  there  to  discuss  and  formulate  plans  to  solve  the 
problems  which  are  common  to  all  the  fraternities  in  the  several  colleges. 
But  one  distinction  must  be  kept  clearly  in  mind.  The  secret  features  of 
to-day  are  seldom  harmful  and  are  very  often  of  great  value  in  maintaining 
interest  in  these  college  homes  and  in  handling  some  of  the  problems  which 
arise  therein.  On  the  other  hand,  the  secret  society  features  are  an  unfortu- 
nate survival  from  a  period  of  college  life  which  had  little  in  common  with 
present  day  conditions.  It  is  with  great  interest,  then,  that  we  contemplate 
any  progress  in  the  third  step  in  the  readjustment  of  fraternity  conditions, 
viz.,  that  of  the  Pan-Hellenic  relations  of  the  national  fraternities  to  each 
other  and  to  the  American  college. 


It  is  from  this  standpoint  that  we  must  view  the  Inter- 
CO-OPERATION       Fraternity  Conference,  held  on  November  27th  last  at 

the  University  Club,  in  New  York  City,  under  the  di- 
rection of  President  W.  H.  P.  Faunce,  of  Brown  University,  Chairman  of  a 
committee  appointed  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Religious  Education 
Association.  The  personnel  of  the  Conference  was  striking.  Twenty-six 
of  the  most  important  fraternities  of  the  country  were  represented.  In  most 
instances  these  delegates  were  their  chief  national  officers  or  were  or  had 
been  directly  and  intimately  connected  with  the  general  government  of  the  va- 
rious fraternities.  It  was  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  that  every  man  pres- 
ent had  made  a  record  for  himself  in  his  own  business  or  profession  and  that 
many  were  known  nationally.  There  were  present  leaders  at  the  bar,  in  medi- 
cine, in  education,  in  religion,  in  politics,  in  art,  in  literature,  in  finance  and 
business,  in  engineering  and  in  many  other  walks  of  life.  It  was  easy  to  per- 
ceive why  these  delegates  had  attained  high  office  in  their  own  fraternities, 
and  that  the  Conference  was  indeed  a  meeting  of  leaders. 

The  spirit  manifested  was  the  very  antithesis  of  that  of  the  old  college 
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secret  society.  It  was  a  gathering  of  strong  men  who  had  come  to  realize 
that  the  college  had  dumped  upon  their  shoulders  a  large  part  of  the  prob- 
lems and  difficulties  which  in  former  years  have  tried  its  soul,  and  that  the 
period  of  readjustment  had  passed  up  from  the  alumni  of  the  various  chapters 
and  from  the  general  government  of  the  various  fraternities  to  a  conference 
of  the  leading  alumni  and  general  authorities  of  all  the  fraternities.  In  at 
least  two  particulars  the  passing  of  the  secret  society  spirit  was  apparent. 
First,  there  was  manifest  the  deepest  and  truest  regard  in  every  way  for  the 
private  details  of  the  other  fraternities  and  a  most  earnest  determination  to 
avoid  all  delicate  or  offensive  subjects;  and  secondly,  an  evident  realization 
of  the  tremendous  responsibility  which  rested  upon  the  national  authorities 
of  every  fraternity.  In  one  sense  not  much  was  accomplished  at  this  informal 
and  preliminary  gathering,  but  every  one  present  felt  that  in  a  true  sense,  a 
long  step  forward  had  been  taken  for  the  fraternities  and  for  the  colleges  in 
this  six  hours  conference  and  in  the  new  understanding  which  it  had  brought 
about.  At  least  a  beginning  had  been  made  in  the  third  step  of  readjusting 
the  larger  relations  of  the  great  national  fraternities  to  each  other  and  to  the 
colleges  and  their  undergraduate  bodies.  Now  that  the  fraternities  are  thus 
well  started  upon  the  process  of  readjustment  in  all  its  three  planes,  it  will  be 
interesting  to  note  what,  if  any,  official  steps  in  the  same  direction  the  colleges 
will  take  individually  or  collectively. 


The  comprehensiveness  of  the  late  John  S.  Kennedy's  gifts  to  education 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  besides  legacies  to  many  corporations  which  tho 
not  called  schools  are  educational,  such  as  the  Museum  of  Art,  the  Charity 
Organization  Society,  and  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  he  remem- 
bers the  following  classes  of  schools :  ( i )  five  schools  or  colleges  in  foreign 
countries,  besides  more  than  500  schools  and  colleges  supported  by  the  Pres- 
byterian Foreign  Board  of  New  York,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  l^^atees; 
(2)  six  professional  or  secondary  schools  in  the  United  States;  (3)  fourteen 
colleges  of  arts  and  science  in  the  United  States  which  are  given  definite 
sums  amounting  altogether  to  $950,000. ;  (4)  forty  to  fifty  additional  colleges 
directly  connected  with  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Aid  for  Collies  which 
will  profit  by  his  legacy  to  that  Board,  which  consists  of  one  undivided  share 
of  his  residuary  estate,  estimated  at  from  $750,000  to  $1,000,000.;  (5)  three 
other  exclusively  educational  foundations  which  are  made  residuary  legatees, 
receiving  respectively  one,  two  or  three  shares  of  his  residuary  estate,  namely : 
New  York  University,  Robert  College  in  Constantinople  and  ColumWa  Uni- 
versity. 

These  benefactions  are  of  particular  note  not  only  for  the  large  amount, 
but  more  especially  for  two  unusual  features  in  connection  with  them.     In 
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the  distribution  of  the  various  sums  careful  thought  is  evidenced  and  a  desire 
to  accomplish  the  greatest  good  is  shown  throughout.  The  other  features 
which  is  of  interest  is  the  modesty  of  the  testator.  It  is  strong  temptation 
in  these  days  for  a  man  of  great  wealth  who  leaves  his  money  for  philan- 
thropic purposes  to  keep  the  sum  intact  and  impose  some  restrictions  which 
will  for  all  time  couple  his  name  with  the  bequest. 


For  the  past  month  the  daily  press  and  the  periodicals  have  devoted 
considerable  space  to  a  discussion  of  the  football  situation  and  various  changes 
and  improvements  have  been  suggested,  but  most  of  these  suggested  changes 
have  been  made  with  the  sole  view  of  rendering  the  game  less  dangerous  to 
life  and  limb.  Few  writers  have  paid  much  attention  to  the  value  of  so 
changing  the  game  that  it  will  be  a  real  sport  open  to  all  students  and 
one  in  which  all  may  participate,  instead  of  being,  as  it  is  to-day,  a  game 
played  by  a  few  highly  trained  and  specialized  men.  As  the  proposed  changes 
will  be  discussed  and  some  new  rules  adopted  at  the  convention  of  the  Ama- 
teur Athletic  Union  in  New  York  City  the  last  week  in  December  we  have 
not  devoted  much  space  in  the  pages  of  this  number  of  The  American 
College  to  a  consideration  of  this  subject,  but  we  would  call  especial  atten- 
tion to  the  views  expressed  in  the  College  Forum  department  of  this  number 
by  Dr.  Frank  Angell  of  Stanford  University.  The  two  large  universities  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  have  played  Rugby  football  for  several  years,  and  it  seems 
to  have  met  with  general  approval  from  faculty,  undergraduates  and  alumni. 
At  the  time  of  its  adoption  it  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  alumni  and  under- 
graduates, and  the  fact  that  it  has  converted  these  opponents  is  certainly  a 
strong  argument  in  its  favor  as  a  satisfactory  and  superior  substitute  for  the 
present  game. 


i 

THE  COLLEGE 
FORUM 

i 

THE  AMERICAN  COLLErGE  alms  to  present  In  this  department 
the  beet  thoughte  on  the  probleme  of  our  coUegee*  a  frank  and  open  dla« 
cueelon  of  them  and  any  elaboration  of  or  difference  from  vlewe  ex* 
preeeed  editorially  or  In  general  artldea.  Contributions  for  this  depart* 
ment  will  be  gratefully  received. 


M.  W.   STRYKER,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
President  Hamilton  College. 

FOOTBALL  AND  ETHICS.— Not 
now  any  dissertation  upon  the  merits 
of  football  as  a  man's  game,  nor  upon 
its  improvements  and  ameliorations  as 
to  its  physiological  side,  nor  upon  its 
relation  to  scholarship:  but  a  point- 
blank  consideration  of  the  vice  which 
endangers  it,  namely  a  furtive  dishonor 
in  the  matter  of  the  sale  and  purchase 
of  players.  It  is  beyond  denial  that  the 
offense  is  rank  and  frequent.  Those 
who  care  more  for  the  frank  and  sports- 
manlike spirit  than  for  a  frowsy  and 
purchased  success  anxiously  consider 
the  ethics  of  the  game  as  the  prime 
question.  They  arc  not  first  concerned 
whether  athletics  are  too  preoccupying, 
or  too  expensive,  or  too  "rough;"  but 
are  concerned  with  fairness  and  the 
legitimacy  of  the  players.  One  must 
assert  that  in  many  quarters  football 
especially  is  commercialized.  In  some 
quarters  this  disease  is  deep.  But  a 
covert  professionalism  wherever  it  is 
harbored  or  condoned  debases  there 
every  moral  standard.  This  reaction  is 
sure. 

One  does  not  first  blame  those  who, 
being  poor,  thus  market  their  muscle, 
tho  they  deeply  wrong  themselves;  but 
with  the  management  and  the  college 
behind  it  "who  deal  underhandedly  and 
play  with  loaded  dice.  Most  of  all  to 
blame  are  the  college  officers — ^ycs  presi- 
dents, whose  business  it  is  to  know  and 


to  care.  They  can  know.  In  many 
cases  they  do  know.  They  are  respon- 
sible to  know.  If,  knowing,  they  con- 
nive at  the  system  of  illicit  inducement 
and  violated  good  faith  they  debauch 
that  which  it  is  their  first  duty  to  de- 
fend. Fame  thus  secured  becomes  no- 
toriety. The  boasted  prowess  but  ad- 
vertises the  shame. 

Faculties  can  look  clear  into  this  mat- 
ter if  they  will.  If  they  are  not  frugal 
of  principle  they  will  look  into  it.  They 
will  see  to  it  that  suspicious  cases  are 
searched.  They  will  not  laugh  over  the 
imputation  that  they  carry  on  their  rolls 
men  who  elect  football  as  a  major  and 
fine  arts  or  crochetting  as  a  minor,  and 
who  maintain  themselves  by  a  composi- 
tion of  averages  I 

How  can  a  self-respecting  student 
body  cheer  for  hirelings  who  play  their 
parts  for  tuition  and  board  and  clothes  ? 
There  is  many  a  boasted  representative 
of  college  athletics  who  is  held  in  col- 
lege when  he  has  long  overgone  every 
tolerable  limit  of  arrearage  simply  be- 
cause he  is  supposed  to  be  indispens- 
able to  the  winning  of  scores.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  put  the  college  initial  upon 
his  sweater  when  the  token  should  be 
$.  It  misleads  only  those  who  are  un- 
der the  glamour  of  a  fraud. 

Now  all  these  "off-side"  inducements 
are  treachery  to  clean  athletics  and  to 
college  honor.  They  are  a  lie.  They 
educate  degeneracy.  College  author- 
ities should  be  able  and  ready  to  give 
their  teams  a  clean  bill  of  health.    They 
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should  enforce  a  stringent  quarantine 
against  the  first  symptoms  of  this  yel- 
low fever.  They  should  teach  applied 
ethics. 

Better  innumerable  defeats  than  one 
tainted  victory.  "Anything  to  win" 
degrades  those  who  think  it  and  prac- 
tice it.  Let  the  virtue  of  a  college,  its 
athletic  chastity,  be  its  immediate 
jewel,  and  football  will  ennoble  it.  It 
may  fearlessly  be  said  that  Hamilton 
has  clean  hands  and  is  void  of  fear  in 
this  matter.  Her  teams  do  not  flinch 
even  when  the  handicap  is  evident.  The 
college  would  not  have  it  any  other 
way.  It  is  matter  of  gratitude  that 
there  are  some  other  colleges  that  rea- 
son so.  They  need  no  naming,  and 
"they  that  are  otherwise  can  not  be 
hid."  They  also  are  well  known  and 
verily  they  have  their  reward. 

FRANK  ANGELL,  Ph.  />.,  Professor 
of  Psychology,  Stanford  Univer- 
sity. 

Four  years  ago  the  athletic  author- 
ities at  the  University  of  California  and 
at  Stanford  University,  decided  to 
abolish  the  so-called  American  game  of 
football,  and  abolished  it.  During 
these  four  years  the  students  have  been 
playing  straight  English  Rugby,  and 
one  now  feels  that  he  is  in  position  to 
decide  fairly  whether  or  not  Rugby 
avoids  the  most  objectionable  features 
of  the  old  game. 

Now  there  is  no  doubt  that  Rugby  is 
a  hard,  rough  game :  the  flying  tackles 
on  our  hard  California  dirt  fields  are  no 
child's  play,  and  throughout  the  season 
there  are  men  laid  off  on  the  injured 
list.  At  present,  however,  there  is 
much  unnecessary  hard  tackling  —  a 
trick  brought  over  from  the  old  regime 
— ^but  with  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
game  and  more  suitable  fields  the  in- 
jured list  will  probably  grow  steadily 
smaller. 

The  gain  in  football  skill  has  been 
remarkable;  where  we  had  one  man 
who  could  punt  forty-five  yards  four 
years  ago  we  now  have  ten,  and  they 
can  punt  on  the  keen  run  and  catch 
and  manipulate  the  ball  with  dexterity. 
The  slow  and  ceremonious  punting  or 


drop-kicking  of  the  old  game,  with 
players  carefully  stationed  to  block  off 
the  opposing  side,  now  seems  distinctly 
funny. 

It  is  my  opinion^  based  on  fifteen 
years'  experience  as  chairman  of  the 
faculty  athletic  committee,  that  a  man 
must  be  in  better  physical  condition  to 
play  Rugby  than  tne  old  game — an 
opinion  shared  by  the  veteran  trainer 
"Dad"  Moulton  who  has  "conditioned" 
a  great  many  teams  under  the  old  re- 
gime. The  reason  is  obvious.  There  is 
much  more  running  in  Rugby  and  the 
plays  succeeded  one  another  with  much 
greater  rapidity.  A  good  Rugby 
player,  be  he  big  or  little,  must  have 
"wind"  and  must  be  agile.  Usually, 
tho  not  necessarily,  he  must  be  fast. 
But  he  is  not  called  upon  to  endure  the 
grinding  which  so  speedily  exhausts 
men  in  the  mass  plays,  and  he  is  not 
unfitted  for  mental  work  in  the  even- 
ing by  a  hard  match  in  the  afternoon. 

But  the  main  thing  after  all  is  that 
the  players  enjoy  the  game  and  enjoy 
the  practice,  despite  the  hard  drilling 
of  the  coach.  Scarcely  were  the  fields 
cleared  after  the  intercollegiate  game 
when  the  students  took  possession  of 
them  for  "intra-collegiate"  matches. 
Department,  fraternity,  and  club  games 
will  now  go  on  till  the  examinations 
begin  in  December. 

Now  the  hope  for  this  sort  of  thing 
was  one  of  the  reasons  for  bringing  in 
Rugby,  but  it  never  took  place  so  long 
as  we  had  the  old  game,  and  for  obvi- 
ous reasons:  firstly,  there  was  very  lit- 
tle fun  in  it;  secondly,  the  American 
game  calls  for  a  wearisome  drill  in  sig- 
nals for  which  volunteer  teams  have 
neither  time  nor  inclination.  It  can  be 
laid  down  as  pretty  well  settled  that  the 
old  game  will  never  be  played  by  stu- 
dents at  large  under  the  present  rules; 
just  so  long  as  it  lasts  there  will  be  no 
general  participation  in  football  as  a 
sport. 

We  had  fourteen  years  of  the  old 
game  out  here  under  the  pick  of  Yale 
and  Princeton  coaches  and  of  good 
coaches  of  our  own  make ;  nevertheless, 
we  now  wonder  that  we  stood  the  insti- 
tution so  long.     Whether  one  consid- 
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ers  the  welfare  and  enjoyment  of  the 
players,  the  general  development  of 
athletics  in  the  student  body,  or  even 
the  game  as  a  spectacle,  Rugby  is  the 
far  superior  sport.  In  fact,  the  old 
game  is  not  a  sport  but  a  contest,  and 
we  begin  now  to  appreciate  the  state 
of  mind  of  the  Englishman  who  finds 
it  generally  slow  and  stupid,  occasion- 
ally laughable  or  interesting,  and  some- 
times cruel. 

It  is  somewhat  hard  for  us  out  here 
to  understand  why  our  colleagues  in  the 
East,  who  know  that  American  football 
is  no  sport,  and  never  can  be  a  sport 
under  the  present  rules,  do  not  shut 
down  on  it.  Perhaps  they  are  waiting 
for  the  rules  committee  to  act.  If  so, 
thev  will  probably  wait  some  time.  A 
boay  of  presumedly  well-meaning  gen- 
tlemen, who,  after  a  period  of  anxious 
incubation,  hatch  out  such  a  freak 
Missgeburt  as  the  forward  pass,  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  grapple  efficiently 
with  the  real  difficulties  of  the  situa- 
tion. Of  course,  a  committee  bent  on 
making  the  game  open,  reducing  its 
dangers  and  eliminating  its  cumbrous 
apparatus  of  rules,  referees,  and  um- 
pires, could  do  so  most  efficiently  and 
quickly  b^  adopting  a  short  and  plain 
rule  abolishing  indifference.  But  this 
would  mean  Rugby,  and  with  it  the 
lapse  of  the  committee's  raison  d'etre. 
Naturally,  one  does  not  expect  the 
committee  to  commit  harikari. 

There  are,  however,  worse  influences 
at  work  in  the  situation  than  the  con- 
servatism of  rules  committees,  the  tim- 
idity of  college  faculties,  or  the  enthusi- 
asm of  old  players,  and  that  is  business 
interests.  There  is  probably  a  good 
chance  for  the  muckraker  to  determine 
in  how  far  the  influence  of  transpor- 
tation and  hotel  companies  with  "promi- 
nent alumni"  has  been  potent  in  keep- 
ing up  a  system  which  brings  vast 
throngs  of  people  from  over  a  wide 
territory  with  the  inclination,  and  usu- 
ally, the  means,  for  spending  money 
freely  and  lavishly. — From  the  N.  Y. 
Evening  Post, 

THOMAS  EWING,  Jr.,  in  the  Sigma 
Chi  Quarterly. 

In  my  own  experience  the  pleasant- 


est  and  most  profitable  result  of  fra- 
ternity association  was  the  friendships 
it  brought  to  me  among  the  upperdass- 
men.  One  meets  the  members  of  one's 
own  class  on  such  terms  of  intimacy 
that  no  special  bond  is  required.  To 
a  limited  extent  literary  societies  bring 
men  of  different  classes  together;  but 
there  is  probably  nowhere  that  seniors 
and  juniors  feel  and  display  a  sense  of 
superiority  toward  sophomores  and 
freshmen  more  than  in  a  debating  so- 
ciety. In  the  fraternity,  on  the  other 
hand,  equalitv,  freedom  of  opinion  and 
good  fellowship  prevail.  In  its  genial 
atmosphere  the  fruits  of  friendship  are 
ripened  and  shared  by  all  classes  of 
students.  It  is  an  embodiment  of  Walt 
Whitman's  ideal  of  fellowship  where 
he  says: 

I  will  establish  in  the  Mannahatta,  and  in 
every  city  of  these  states,  inland  and 
seaboard. 

And  in  the  nelds  and  woods,  and  above 
every  keel,  little  or  large,  that  dents 
the  water, 

Without  edifices  or  rules  or  trustees  or  any 
argument, 

The  institutions  of  the  dear  love  of  com- 
rades. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that 
some  educators  oppose  the  formation 
of  fraternities,  and  some  great  institu- 
tions exclude  them  from  their  walls. 
The  chief  objections  raised  sqgainst 
them  are:  that  they  make  boys  clan- 
nish by  engendering  a  sense  of  loyalty 
and  attachment  to  a  small  group  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  great  body  of  fellow- 
students;  that  they  stimulate  undesir- 
able rivalries;  that  they  are  frivolous 
in  aim  and  divert  the  mind  from  seri- 
ous studies  and  that  they  sometimes 
conduce  to  evil  behavior. 

To  much  of  this  indictment  I  think 
we  may  demur.  We  admit  that  the 
aim  is  mainly  sociability,  but  much 
sweetening  of  life  may  steal  in  along 
with  it.  For  as  Goldsmith  says,  "The 
current  of  tenderness  widens  as  it  pro- 
ceeds ;  and  men  imperceptibly  find  their 
hearts  warm  with  good  nature  for  each 
other  when  they  were  at  first  in  pursuit 
only  of  mirth  and  relaxation." 

If  the  mind  is  diverted  from  serious 
studies  the  amiability  and  graciousness 
of  temper  and  the  habit  of  loving  one's 
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brother  as  one's  self  cultivated  by  the 
fraternities  are  an  essential  part  of  the 
culture  which  helps  to  make  a  man. 
Mr.  Smalley  has  recorded  that  the 
recollection  of  his  friendship  for  Motley 
at  Gottingen  brought  into  the  eye  of 
the  Iron  Chancellor  a  look  which  soft- 
ened its  steel-blue  to  the  blue  of  the 
skies  after  rain. 

Doubtless  the  fraternities  induce 
clannishness ;  but  this  is  an  element  of 
all  friendship.  Out  of  many  acquaint- 
ances a  few  are  chosen  for  peculiar 
favor.  In  fact,  Plutarch  records  the 
saying  that  "the  number  two  is  the 
adequate  and  complete  measure  of 
friendship ;"  and  tho  he  thinks  this  ex- 
treme, yet  he  says  that  "as  Briareus 
(who  with  one  hundred  hands  was 
daily  obliged  for  his  bare  subsistence  to 
feed  fifty  stomachs)  could  thrive  no 
better  than  ourselves,  who  supply  a 
single  one  with  two  hands,  so  a  man  of 
many  friends  can  not  boast  any  other 
privilege  than  that  of  being  a  slave  to 
many,  and  of  sharing  in  all  the  cares, 
business  and  disquiet  that  may  befall 
them." 

The  feeling  of  the  clan  cements  re- 
lationships which  the  inexperience  of 
youth  might  in  thoughtless  moments 
break  off,  unmindful  of  their  sacred 
character  and  vital  importance.  There- 
fore the  Pythagoreans  are  said  to  be 
inimitable  in  this,  that  "tho  no  nearer 
related  than  by  common  discipline  and 
education,  if  at  any  time  in  a  passion 
they  broke  out  into  opprobious  lan- 
guage, before  the  sun  set  they  gave  one 
another  their  hands,  and  with  them  a 
discharge  for  all  injuries,  and  so  with  a 
mutual  salutation,  concluded  friends." 
"Do  you  confess  so  much?  Give  me 
your  hand."    "And  your  heart,  too." 

That  the  fraternities  encourage  or 
conduce  to  bad  habits,  I  do  not  admit. 
"Love  doth  not  behave  itself  un- 
seemly." No  one  wishes  to  appear  at 
disadvantage  in  the  eyes  of  a  friend. 
Disgraceful  scenes  are  not  unknown  in 
fraternities  and  out  of  them  among 
boys  in  colleges  and  among  alumni  re- 
turning to  celebrate  upon  their  old 
camping-grounds.  But  the  bond  of  fel- 
lowship and  pride  in  the  fraternity  cre- 
ate a  public  opinion  which  favors  right 


conduct  and  not  misdemeanor,  which 
stimulates  right  ambition  and  not  loose 
habits,  which  inspires  the  boys  at  a  time 
when  they  are  freed  from  the  restraints 
of  home,  with  a  sense  of  responsibility 
by  teadung  them  that  a  man  can  not 
live  unto  himself  alone. 

EDWARD  C.  MERCER,  In  The  Beta 
Theta  Pi. 

I  have  been  approached  a  number  of 
times  for  my  own  opinion  concerning 
fraternities  and  fraternity  life,  and  I 
have  always  stood  up  for  the  fraterni- 
ties. While  condemning  certain  im- 
moral practices  in  some  chapter  houses 
I  have  visited,  yet  on  the  whole, 
I  believe  as  far  as  I  am  able 
to  judge,  that  the  fraternities  have 
higher  moral  standards,  higher  re- 
ligious standards  and  greater  zeal  to 
excel  in  scholarship  now  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

One  reason  that  the  general  public 
and  our  faculties  are  making  such  a 
careful  investigation  into  fraternity  life 
is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  one  or 
two  wild  men  in  different  chapters  give 
the  impression  to  the  public  that  Siey 
are  fair  representatives  of  the  great 
mass  of  fraternity  men.  I  can  easily 
understand  how  the  public  of  a  small 
cit}^  or  town  where  a  college  is  located, 
seeing  a  number  of  students  drunk  or 
disorderly  and  learning  that  they  are 
from  the  fraternity  house,  can  without 
knowing  the  real  nature  of  fraternity 
life  form  the  impression  that  these  dis- 
orderly yoimg  men  are  types  of  the 
usual  fraternity  man. 

Another  thing  which  has  greatly  sur- 
prised me  has  been  the  great  decline  in 
the  telling  of  foul  stories  and  in  swear- 
ing. In  some  chapter  houses,  I  have 
heard  song^s  (but  tihe  cases  are  excep- 
tional) which  were  immoral,  and  I  am 
sure  if  the  members  of  these  fraternities 
could  only  appreciate  how  vulgar  these 
songs  sound  to  the  refined  ear  and  how 
repulsive  and  lacking  in  refinement  they 
are  they  would  soon  cut  them  out  and 
sing  songs  which  contain  decent  lan- 
guage and  manly  sentiment  in  their 
stead. 

When  I  was  in  college  it  was  con- 
sidered all  right  to  have  liquor  in  the 
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chapter  house  and  excessive  drinking 
was  not  frowned  down  upon  as  it 
should  have  been.  I  know  of  very  few 
chapters  now  which  permit  alcohol  in 
the  house  except,  of  course,  when  in 
the  care  of  a  matron  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses. I  have  heard  that  one  fraternity 
in  a  large  eastern  university  has  had  in- 
toxicating things  to  drink  in  the  house, 
but  this  I  cannot  vouch  for.  If  it  is 
permitted  I  feel  sure  that  it  will  do  more 
harm  than*  good  from  remarks  I  heard 
from  some  of  the  leading  men  of  that 
university.  1  do  know  of  three  or  four 
fraternities  in  whose  houses  liquor  is 
kept  and  drunk,  but  I  also  know  that 
certain  alumni  of  these  same  fraternities 
are  doing  all  they  can  to  eradicate  the 
practice.  If  a  chapter  wants  to  break 
itself  up  in  a  hurry  and  lose  for  itself 
the  respect  of  the  best  men  in  college 
and  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the 
strong  men  in  the  faculty  the  quickest 
way  to  do  it,  in  my  judgment,  is  to 
have  "keg  parties"  or  "drinking  bouts" 
in  its  chapter  house.  One  of  our  own 
western  chapters  formerly  had  such  par- 
ties in  its  house,  and  the  result  was 
many  men  flunked  out  on  examinations. 
Now  that  drinking  has  been  recently 
eliminated  the  scholarship  is  much 
higher  and  the  tone  far  more  gentle- 
manly and  commendable. 

I  was  talking  to  some  ladies  in  a  mid- 
dle western  town  last  winter  and  they 
told  me  tiiat  they  would  not  let  their 
sons  join  a  fraternity  because  they  had 
known  several  fraternity  men  to  get 
drunk  and  run  about  and  that  they 
gauged  all  fraternities  on  the  same  ba- 
sis of  their  knowledge  of  these  young 
men  and  they  look  upon  the  fraternity 
houses  as  "hell  holes." 

Last  winter  I  went  before  the  faculty 
of  one  of  the  larger  universities  to  talk 
the  fraternity  question  over,  and  I 
could  plainly  see  from  what  the  mem- 
bers of  this  faculty  then  told  me  that 
they  were  gaining  their  impressions  of 
fraternity  life  in  general  from  the 
actions  of  a  few  immoral  men  in  that 
university.  If  every  man  in  a  chapter 
would  only  realize  his  responsibility  to 
his  organization  and  understand  that 
any  immoral  action  on  his  part  is 
going  to  give  such  a  drastic  trend  to 


unprejudiced  outsiders  who  do  not 
know  all  the  circumstances  then  I  am 
sure,  for  the  sake  of  their  fraternity  if 
for  no  other  reason,  such  immoral  men 
would  give  up  their  fast  living  and 
strive  for  purity  and  manliness  of  the 
pure  type. 

Some  writer  in  defending  college 
men  has  recently  said,  "A  dozen  dis- 
sipating students  furnish  more  reper- 
torial  material  than  one  hundred  men 
faithfully  and  quietly  doing  their  rou- 
tine work."  I  agree  thoroughly  with 
the  writer  of  these  words,  and  they  not 
only  apply  to  college  men,  but  in  my 
judgment  more  especially  to  fraternity 
men. 

I  do  not  see  how  anyone  who  has 
traveled  extensively  among  our  col- 
leges and  touched  elbows  with  the  stu- 
dents and  studied  them  in  their  frater- 
nity and  house  relations  could  doubt 
for  one  moment  the  fact  of  a  great  up- 
lift in  recent  years  in  the  ideals  and  the 
conduct  of  college  men.  It  has  been 
my  privilege  to  travel  extensively 
among  the  colleges  for  the  past  two 
years,  and  my  work  has  been  chiefly 
among  fraternity  men  and  in  the  club- 
houses of  our  larger  institutions.  Last 
year  I  traveled  30,000  miles ;  addressed 
about  30,000  college  men;  must  have 
met  about  10,000  personally  in  frater- 
nity and  club  houses,  at  training  tables, 
in  dormitories  and  on  the  campus;  had 
interviews  last  winter  with  at  least  1,000 
on  vital  problems ;  and  I  have  been  able 
through  such  intercourse  to  judge  to 
some  extent  of  conditions  in  our  Am- 
erican student  life. 

In  my  opinion  never  has  the  frater- 
nity and  club  house  life  been  so  clean, 
and  never  before  have  the  recognized 
leaders,  in  my  judgment,  demanded 
from  their  colleagues  higher  standards, 
morally  and  spiritually,  than  right  now. 
That  there  is  immorality  in  some  clubs 
and  fraternity  houses  no  sane  student 
of  the  facts  will  doubt,  but  the  general 
sentiment  of  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers in  such  fraternities  and  clubs  is 
certainly  against  all  such  conduct,  and 
the  immoral  man  is  now  looked  down 
upon  as  never  before  and  his  conduct 
deeply  deplored. 
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Any  number  of  leaders  of  the  diflfer- 
ent  fraternities  have  expressed  to  me 
their  sincere  wish  that  certain  immoral 
men  in  their  respective  chapters  would 
either  ^ve  up  their  immoral  practices 
or  "quit"  the  fraternity.  They  have 
even  gone  further  in  many  cases,  de- 
manding either  a  change  or  a  resig- 
nation. It  is  the  custom  among  a  num- 
ber of  the  fraternities  of  my  acquain- 
ance,  if  a  member  of  their  chapter 
comes  into  the  fraternity  house  intoxi- 
cated to  put  him  with  his  clothes  on 
into  a  bath-tub  of  cold  water  and  to 
reprimand  him  most  severely  for  his 
conduct. 

I  know  of  one  chapter  in  a  middle 
western  university  that  so  killed  itself 
with  these  practices  that  for  three  years 
it  has  been  struggling  and  struggling 
to  get  strong  men  into  its  chapter  to 
lift  it  out  of  the  hole.  I  know  of  an- 
other chapter  in  an  extreme  western 
university  that  nearly  went  to  pieces 
two  years  ago  on  account  of  fast  living 
in  the  chapter  house,  and  when  I  vis- 
ited this  university  last  winter  one  of 
their  strongest  alumni  from  the  east 
wa3  at  the  university  tr3dng  to  build  up 
his  fraternity  which  a  few  unthinking, 
selfish  fast  fellows  had  thus  dragged  in- 
to the  mire. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  cases  of 
drinking  and  carousing  which  have 
come  to  my  notice  have  been  few,  and 
that  the  great  majority  of  chapter 
houses  which  have  come  under  my  ob- 
servation have  been  kept  clean  and  or- 
derly. 

Let  me  repeat  that  I  believe  in  fra- 
ternities ;  that  I  uphold  and  defend  them 
on  every  possible  occasion  (provided 
they  stand  for  clean  living).  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  members  of  the  differ- 
ent Greek-letter  organizations  appre- 
ciate now  as  never  before  the  great  de- 
mand from  faculties  and  outsiders  for 
a  high  standard  of  morals  and  an  in- 
creased proficiency  in  scholarship,  and 
I  feel  sure  that  the  leaders  of  these  dif- 
ferent organizations  are  striving^  as 
never  before  to  inculcate  in  the  minds 
of  every  chapter  member  the  great  need 
of  these  standards  to  free  the  fraternity 


from  any  outside  criticism  which  might 
be  justly  made. 

O.   P.  AKERS,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Mathematics,  Allegheny  College, 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  early  col- 
leges and  their  founders  was  to  provide 
religious  training  for  their  students  and, 
if  possible,  to  make  ministers  of  them. 
Some  of  the  smaller  denominational  in- 
stitutions, especially  in  the  South  and 
West,  still  adhere  to  this  spirit,  while 
the  larger  universities  as  a  rule  take  the 
distinct  ground  that  it  is  their  mission 
to  provide  means  of  liberal  education 
without  interfering  with  the  home  life 
or  religious  views  of  the  student  Fur- 
thermore, we  may  find  among  the  col- 
leges and  universities  representatives 
of  almost  any  degree  of  religious  fervor 
or  indifference.  Some  institutions  which 
were  deeply  religious  in  the  beginning 
have  gradually  slipped  away  from  their 
former  faith,  and  chairs  are  occupied 
now  by  professors  of  totally  different 
type  and  religious  temperament  from 
those  for  whom  the  chairs  were  created. 

An  examination  of  the  records  of 
theological  schools  discloses  the  fact 
that  a  large  per  cent,  of  their  students 
come  from  the  smaller  denominational 
colleges;  a  very  small  per  cent,  from 
Christian  universities  like  Harvard, 
Yale,  Princeton,  and  Columbia,  and  less 
than  one  per  cent,  come  from  state 
universities.  Many  of  the  state  insti- 
tutions do  not,  nor  would  they  be  per- 
mitted, to  hold  religious  chapel  ser- 
vices. This,  however,  does  not  mean 
that  there  is  no  approach  to  the  moral 
and  spiritual  side  of  the  college  life 
even  in  these  schools. 

In  stud3ring  this  phase  of  life  perhaps 
we  should  turn  our  attention  to  the  new 
environment  of  a  college  student  and 
the  social  problem  which  often  grows 
out  of  it.  This  individual  many  times 
goes  out  from  a  rather  simple  home 
with  limited  social  experiences;  early 
church  connections  and  friendships  are 
cut  off  and  he  finds  himself  in  the  midst 
of  new  and  complex  surroundings.  Re- 
lieved of  former  duties  and  on  assum- 
ing others  that  are  new  there  comes  a 
strange  feeling  of  freedom  from  re- 
sponsibility.   What  is  to  guide  him  or 
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her  in  the  selection  of  new  friends  from 
this  cosmopolitan  life?  What  shall 
guide  in  the  adjustment  to  new  social 
requirements?  No  one  can  be  of  much 
help  and  perhaps  too  much  help  ought 
not  be  given  at  such  a  time,  for  it  is 
in  this  way  that  one  gains  strength  to 
cope  with  the  problems  of  the  world. 

Once  launched  upon  a  college  career, 
the  student  is  confronted  with  the  so- 
cial interests.  Perhaps  it  is  not  in  order 
here  to  inquire  whether  or  not  too 
much  importance  is  attached  to  this  fac- 
tor, but  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it 
has  a  large  place  in  the  college  world 
and  no  doubt  will  have  for  some  time 
to  come.  The  social  and  religious  in- 
terests may  become  divided  in  a  marked 
degree  antagonistic,  while  they  should 
complement  rather  than  alternate  one 
another. 

Moreover,  the  college  boy  or  girl  is 
often  confused  by  the  discussions  of 
creeds  and  theological  distinctions,  and 
in  the  midst  of  so  much  that  is  new  and 
the  changes  that  have  taken  place  many 
times  the  impression  is  made  that  reli- 
gion is  becoming  old-fashioned.  Thus 
the  conflict  between  religious  belief  and 
growing  knowledge  often  becomes  trag- 
ic. New  ideas  oppose  the  old  and  deep- 
seated  faith  which,  at  first  tenaciously 
adhered  to,  at  last  loses  its  meaning. 

It  seems  that  the  problem  of  religious 
education  in  the  colleges  may  meet  its 
solution  in  effective  religious  organiza- 
tions. In  the  first  place  the  social  ac- 
tivities should  be  raised  to  a  higher 
plane  which  will  require  that  the  reli- 
gious leaders  shall  take  a  more  active 
Eart  in  social  affairs,  and,  on  the  other 
and,  the  social  life  must  be  made  a 
part  of  the  religious  activities. 

In  this  capacity  we  naturally  turn  to 
the  Christian  Associations,  but  another 
pjeat  aid  which  must  not  be  overlooked 
IS  the  college  alumni.  There  are  few 
of  these  who  have  not  at  some  time  or 
other  been  impressed  with  the  true  mis- 
sionary spirit,  the  desire  to  do  some- 
thing for  humanity  that  would  make 
the  world  better.  They  still  have  this 
spirit  and  nothing  appeals  to  them  more 
than  the  interests  of  their  Alma  Mater, 
their  fraternity,  their  fraternity  home 


and  the  young  life  that  has  succeeded 
them. 

Another  agency  is  the  Student  Volun- 
teer Movement  which  is  designed  to 
have  a  telling  influence  on  the  morals 
and  conduct  of  student  life  in  the  col- 
leges. 

But,  greatest  of  all,  the  fraternity 
movement  must  ever  remain  a  monu- 
ment of  power  and  influence  which  is 
the  available  source  of  light  through 
the  alumni  on  all  the  perplexing  prob- 
lems affecting  college  homes  and  col- 
lege life.  When  the  true  fraternity  idea 
is  carried  out  we  may  expect  very  bene- 
ficial results.  The  alumni  and  student 
body  will  be  brought  into  legitimate 
and  helpful  relations.  And  while  we 
may  have  noticed  a  decline  in  some  lines 
of  religious  activity,  this  same  decay 
has  been  simultaneous  with  the  devel- 
opment of  that  distinguished  college 
family  home,  the  Gredk  letter  frater- 
nity. 

May  it  not  be  well  to  study  the  stu- 
dent problem  from  this  standpoint  of 
the  student  and  hope  to  arrive  at  a  rat- 
ional and  complete  solution  ? 


Editorial  from  the  Amherst  Student 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  start- 
ling example  of  an  absolute  divorce  of 
religion  from  practical  college  life  than 
in  the  chapel  service  which  die  students 
of  Amherst  attend  six  days  out  of  the 
week.  The  chapel  service  is  so  venera- 
ble a  custom  that  few  ever  consider 
what  is  its  purpose  or  even  what  right 
it  has  for  its  existence.  It  serves  many 
an  undergraduate's  desire  for  a  few 
minutes'  rest  (provided  he  takes  no 
part  in  the  service)  before  the  stren- 
uous hours  of  recitations  begin  and  if 
his  seat  is  fortunately  in  the  rear  of  the 
chapel  he  can  glean  most  of  the  impor- 
tant sporting  news  from  his  home  paper 
the  while,  or  glance  hastily  over  his 
mail.  Some  few  men  plainly  endeavor 
to  extract  some  good  from  chapel  by 
following  the  form  of  the  service  but 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  these  men 
are  almost  always  those  who  sit  in  the 
front  seats  and  near  the  faculty. 

If  any  plan  of  action  is  successful  it 
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must  follow  that  the  results  of  the  plan 
will  reveal  its  purpose.  Otherwise  it 
would  not  be  successful,  for  it  must 
have  failed  of  its  purpose.  The  results 
of  the  chapel  service,  it  can  not  be  de- 
nied, are  in  the  great  majority  of  case^ 
anything  but  religious.  But  perhaps 
its  purpose  is  to  gather  the  undergrad- 
uates together  for  the  purpose  of  an- 
nouncements. If  so  its  mission  is  ful- 
filled and  its  existence  justified.  As 
soon  as  it  comes  time  for  the  announce- 
ments to  be  made  all  attention  is  fo- 
cused on  the  speaker  and  no  word  falls 
on  deaf  ears.  Announcements  are  part 
of  the  undergraduate  life.  Of  course 
they  are  of  value  and  demand  atten- 
tion. If  the  announcements  are  the 
only  valuable  part  of  the  chapel  ser- 
vice, tho,  we  are  lead  to  the  question, 
"why  waste  time  with  tfie  religion?" 

Judging  the  purpose  of  the  chapel 
plan,  then,  from  the  results  it  achieves, 
it  is  evident  that  chapel  becomes  merely 
a  compulsory  verbal  bulletin  board.  We 
are  of  the  conviction,  however,  that 
chapel  was  established  primarily  for  re- 
ligion and  that  the  announcements  were 
a  later  growth.  This  is  obvious  from 
the  form  of  the  service  and  the  history 
of  its  development.  The  chapel  service, 
then,  is  plainly  a  failure  as  it  now  ex- 
ists, altho  it  is  a  fact  that  the  order 
maintained  during  the  service  has  im- 
proved during  the  past  few  years. 
Nevertheless,  chapel  to-day  typifies  the 
out-of-date  style  of  religion  which  has 
committed  suicide  as  a  real  factor  in 
the  life  of  the  religious  and  irreligious 
college  man  of  to-day.  What  thirJcing 
men  are  demanding  in  this  age  is  the 
application  of  religion  to  life  itself — 
the  illumination  of  affairs  in  the  light 
of  fundamental  truths  and  ideals.  The 
old-style  reli^on  was  not  a  part  of  life 
— ^it  was  a  Simday  side-show — and  it 
lost  its  hold  on  the  modem  world.  The 
chapel  service,  as  it  now  exists,  is  not 
a  part  of  college  life  in  any  vital  way 
and  it  has  lost  its  value  to  the  under- 
graduate of  to-day.  It  has  gone  even 
farther  than  losing  its  value;  it  is  fos- 


tering a  spirit  of  indifference  to  the 
highest  things  in  life  that  is  positively 
dangerous.  Every  time  the  majority 
of  Amherst  undergraduates  attend 
chapel  and  are  absolutely  indifferent 
to  the  service,  just  in  so  far  is  that  spirit 
of  indifference  to  anything  religious 
strengthened.  It  becomes  a  habit  and 
the  gap  between  religion  and  practical 
life — 2L  most  dangerous  tendency  of  the 
age — is  perceptibly  widened.  Indiffer- 
ence amounts  to  antagonism  and  the  re- 
ligious growth  of  the  college  is  just  so 
far  hindered. 

Chapel  should  be  "mended  or  end- 
ed," if  it  exists  for  a  religious  purpose 
as  it  undoubtedly  does  and  ought  to. 
Chapel  must  be  made  just  as  much  a 
part  of  the  life  of  the  undergraduates, 
and  in  fact  a  great  deal  more  so,  than 
the  announcements  which  now  furnish 
the  interest  of  the  service.  When  it 
does  this  it  is  justified  and  no  sooner. 
Moreover  this  can  be  done,  and  we  are 
of  the  conviction  that  every  under- 
graduate would  welcome  the  change,  be 
he  religious  or  irreligious.  In  order 
to  make  the  chapel  service  part  of  the 
undergraduatte  life  it  is)  essential  |to 
make  it  influence  that  life.  To  do  this 
it  must  touch  the  problems  of  the  un- 
dergraduate in  a  vital  way.  Now  there 
are  many  ways  to  do  this  and  we  offer 
one  as  a  suggestion,  at  the  same  time 
urging  any  member  of  the  college  to 
state  his  views  on  this  question  in  the 
columns  of  the  Student,  for  it  is  a  prob- 
lem that  demands  discussion  and  the 
best  solution.  We  believe  that  instead 
of  the  present  strict  formalism  of  the 
service  there  should  be  instituted  a 
series  of  ten-minute  talks  by  members 
of  the  faculty  dealing  with  the  appli- 
cation of  religious  principles  to  every- 
day college  life.  If  the  service  should 
consist  of  z  hymn  and  such  a  practical 
talk  we  believe  chapel  would  soon  be- 
come a  real  and  vital  influence  toward 
right  living  in  college  instead  of  the 
dead  shell  of  formalism  which  it  now 
is. 
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A  new  student  organization,  called 
the  Memorah  Society,  has  been  formed 
at  Cornell  for  the  study  and  promotion 
of  Hebraic  culture  and  ideals. 

At  Syracuse  University  a  cup  has 
been  awarded  to  the  man  who  is  high- 
est in  scholastic  standing  of  all  under- 
graduates with  the  'varsity  letter. 

The  Williams  Alumni  House  was 
opened  for  guests  on  October  20.  It 
will  be  open  all  the  year  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  alumni  and  friends  of  the 
college,  or  other  visitors  to  Williams- 
town. 

The  word  "hell"  and  other  such 
"cuss"  words  will  be  omitted  from  all 
songs  and  yells  at  the  University  of 
Missouri.  This  decision  was  made  by 
an  almost  unanimous  vote  of  the  stu- 
dents at  a  mass  meeting  called  for  the 
purpose  of  revising  the  songs. 

The  Amherst  Aero  Club  has  bou|[ht 
a  glider.  It  is  a  biplane,  with  a  liftmg 
power  of  200  pounds,  and  is  guided  by 
jk  simple  vertical  and  horizontal  rudder. 
A  field  in  South  Amherst  has  been  en- 
gaged for  secret  practice.  The  club 
plans  to  give  a  public  exhibition  of 
their  skill. 

The  forty-seven  Chinese  students 
who  recently  landed  at  San  Francisco 
are  the  advanced  guard  of  a  little  army 
of  students  who  will  soon  be  spending 
in  tuition  fees  at  American  colleges  the 
Boxer  indemnity  funds  which  our  gov- 
ernment has  remitted  to  China.  Dur- 
ing the  next  three  years  it  is  planned 
to  send  over  100  students  annually,  and 
after  that  fifty  students  for  a  period  of 
twenty-five  years. 


Three  thousand  four  hundred  and 
ninety-five  students  are  now  in  attend- 
ance at  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
exclusive  of  those  who  have  just  en- 
tered the  dairy  course.  This  is  a  gain 
of  270  students  over  the  number  en- 
rolled at  the  same  time  last  year.  The 
real  gain  this  year  is  over  380,  or  more 
than  II  per  cent,  because  last  year  iii 
academic  students  in  music  were  in- 
cluded in  the  list  who  are  now  ex- 
cluded entirely  from  the  school  of 
music  by  the  higher  standard  of  ad- 
mission. 

For  the  convenience  of  students  who 
might  not  otherwise  care  to  open  a 
more  or  less  temporary  bank  account, 
or  to  whom  banking  privileges  might 
not  otherwise  be  available,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  maintains  a  depart- 
ment of  student  deposit  accounts,  which 
is  conducted  by  the  Registrar.  At  the 
close  of  the  year  1908-9,  839  students 
held  deposits  in  this  "bank,"  the  total 
amount  aggregating  $66,854.65.  On 
the  corresponding  date  of  the  preceding 
year  there  were  778  student  depositors, 
with  the  sum  of  $57,154.98  to  their 
credit.  Students  and  members  of  the 
faculty,  likewise,  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  offered  in  this  connec- 
tion for  the  collection,  as  well  as  the 
issuance,  of  money  orders;  and  the 
steady  increase  from  year  to  year  in 
the  number  of  those  taking  advantage 
of  these  facilities  is  the  best  evidence 
of  the  great  convenience  it  represents. 

RELIGIOUS  ACTIVITIES 

At  Harvard  University  three  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  normal  classes  are  being  con- 
ducted for  the  training  of  student 
leaders. 
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Yale  has  five  bible  study  classes  in 
the  law  school,  eight  classes  in  the  med- 
ical school,  and  two  classes  in  the  for- 
estry school. 

During  the  month  of  November  175 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  normal  classes  were  re- 
ported^ as  being  already  in  successful 
operation  in  68  institutions. 

At  McPherson  College,  Kansas, 
every  man  in  the  college,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  four  or  five,  is  now  studying 
in  the  voluntary  bible  classes.  Five 
courses  are  being  used. 

At  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Dr.  Joel  Hildebrand  is  teaching  a  large 
and  successful  bible  class  composed  en- 
tirely of  athletic  men,  especially  the 
members  of  the  football  teams. 

The  Cornell  bible  study  work  this 
year  promises  to  be  more  effective  than 
before.  In  practically  every  fraternity 
bible  groups  have  been  organized  and 
the  policy  to  obtain  at  least  1,100  men 
in  bible  classes  at  Cornell  University 
this  year  will  doubtless  be  realized. 

The  movement  for  organizing  bible 
classes  among  Oriental  students  is  be- 
ing attended  with  success  in  a  goodly 
number  of  institutions.  Already  such 
bible  classes  have  been  organized  and 
are  now  being  conducted  at  Columbia, 
Cornell,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Harvard,  Michigan,  Illinois  and  Cali- 
fornia. 

At  the  University  of  Toronto  plans 
for  the  formation  of  a  bible  reference 
library  are  being  successfully  carried 
out  Generous  contributions  to  this 
work  have  been  made  by  members  of 
the  university  corporation  and  the  fac- 
ulty. The  bible  study  classes  have  an 
enrolment  of  over  1060  men  in  100 
groups. 

At  Anapolis  there  are  340  men  in 
37  bible  classes.  A  normal  class  for 
file  training  of  bible  teachers,  led  by 
Surgeon  D.  M.  Carpenter,  U.  S.  A., 
has  had  an  attendance  of  35  leaders 
weekly  out  of  a  membership  of  36 
teachers.  Midshipman  R.  P.  Hall,  who 
is  lading  this  bible  work  at  Annapo- 
lis, is  the  first  ranking  undergraduate 
midshipman  of  the  Academy. 


A  course  of  bible  lectures,  followed 
by  a  questionaire  and  a  brief  reception, 
is  being  planned  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. These  lectures  are  held  in  the 
chapel  under  the  joint  direction  of 
Prof.  Knox  and  Secretary  Meyers  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion. It  is  planned  to  make  these 
monthly  bible  lectures  rallying  times 
for  all  the  members  of  bible  classes 
and  also  occasions  of  opportunity  for 
the  enrolment  of  new  students  in  bible 
study. 

A  joint  bible  study  and  Christian 
ministery  conference  was  held  at  Po- 
mona in  Southern  California,  Novem- 
ber 20-21.  Some  of  the  subjects  which 
were  discussed  "with  much  profit  were 
as  follows:  Weaknesses  In  Our  Bible 
Study  Program,  The  Problem  of 
Church  Leadership,  The  Bible  Class  as 
Evangelistic  Agency,  Bible  Qass  At- 
tendance and  Interest,  The  Problem  of 
Bible  Class  Leadership,  God's  Chal- 
lenge to  the  Strong.  Delegates  were  in* 
attendance  from  Occidental  College, 
University  of  Southern  California, 
Whittier  College  and  University  of 
Redlands. 

On  November  ist  a  luncheon  "was 
held  for  fraternity  men  at  the  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  after  which 
brief  addresses  were  made  by  Dean 
Carleton  L.  Brownson,  Prof.  Stephen 
Pierce  Duggan  and  one  of  the  inter- 
national bible  secretaries.  The  frater- 
nity men  then  discussed  the  subject  of 
bible  classes  in  the  fraternities  and  de- 
cided unanimously  and  with  manifesta- 
tion of  much  interest  to  organize  these 
bible  groups  in  each  one  of  the  five 
national  fraternities  at  the  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York.  Plans  were 
formulated  for  bible  lectures  and  re- 
ceptions during  the  winter,  and  the 
promise  is  very  bright  for  a  strong  bible 
campaign. 

The  annual  Y.  M.  C.  A.  winter  con- 
ference for  college  men  of  California, 
Arizona  and  Nevada  will  be  held  this 
year  at  Carmel  by  the  Sea.  It  is  held 
under  the  direction  of  the  student  de- 
partment of  the  international  commit- 
tee of  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tions, and  will  open  Wednesday  even- 
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ing,   December   27,  closing  Thursday 
afternoon,  January  4. 

Mr.  R.  R.  Long,  director  of  Stan- 
ford's Gymnasium,  will  have  charge  of 
athletics,  for  which  the  afternoons  will 
be  reserved,  a  baseball  park  and  tennis 
courts  being  at  the  disposal  of  the  dele- 
gates. An  hour  every  morning  will  be 
devoted  to  Bible  study,  and  also  repre- 
sensative  men  will  deliver  public  ad- 
dresses. 

MUSIC  AND  DRAMA 

The  Amherst  and  Williams  musical 
dubs  gave  a  joint  concert  at  North- 
ampton on  December  i. 

The  Cornell  Dramatic  Society  gave 
a  production  of  Ibsen's  "The  Pillars  of 
Society,"  before  the  Holidays. 

Columbia  sophomores  presented  the 
comedy,  "Mrs.  Temple's  Telegram,"  be- 
fore a  distinctly  collegiate  audience  in 
the  Astor  Gallery  of  the  Waldorf-As- 
toria December  16. 

The  English  Club  of  the  University 
of  California  has  undertaken  to  present 
"Nero,"  a  drama  in  five  acts,  by  Steph- 
en Phillips.  The  production  is  planned 
for  the  latter  part  of  April. 

The  University  of  California  Deuts- 
cher  Verein  entertained  their  friends 
November  30  with  a  "Dramatischer 
Abend."  Three  shrove-tide  plays  by 
Hans  Sachs  were  presented  in  German. 
The  plays  were  very  creditably  put  on 
and  proved  successful,  through  their 
historical  associations  as  well  as  their 
dramatic  qualities. 

A  gift  of  theatrical  property  has  been 
made  to  the  Deutscher  Verein  of  Cor- 
nell by  a  New  York  manager.  The 
gift  includes  costumes,  special  scenery, 
and  all  properties  necessary  for  the 
complete  staging  of  Schiller's  "Wil- 
helm  Tell."  Acceptance  of  the  gift  is 
conditional  on  the  presentation  of  this 
play  by  the  society  within  three  years. 
It  is  announced  that  the  play  will  be 
given  before  the  Christmas  holidays 
of  1910. 

The  University  of  Michigan  Comedy 
Qub  is  planning  to  present  Gogol's 
"The     Inspector."       Photographs     of 


characteristic  scenes  and  actors  have 
been  procured  from  the  director  of  the 
Russian  Imperial  Theater  to  aid  in  the 
staging  of  the  play.  The  Cercle  Fran- 
cais  has  announced  a  program  of  lec- 
tures dealing  largely  with  different  as- 
pects of  French  life,  and  will  also  pre- 
sent in  the  spring  Moliere's  "Maladc 
Imaginaire."  The  annual  comic  opera 
of  the  Michigan  Union,  entitled  "Koan- 
zaland,"  written  by  students  was  pro- 
duced December  14  to  18. 

James  S.  Metcalfe,  dramatic  editor 
of  Life,  has  sent  to  the  Yale  University 
Dramatic  Association  for  the  proposed 
Yale  theater  $430,  contributed  by  mem- 
bers of  the  class  of  '79.  Already  the 
fund,  begun  last  spring,  is  $8,000. 

In  the  week  of  March  7  the  Colum- 
bia University  Players  will  produce  at 
Hotel  Astor  the  annual  'Varsity  show, 
which  this  year  will  be  a  comic  opera 
called  "The  King  of  Hilario."  The 
authors  are  J.  F.  Lang,  '10,  and  F.  J. 
Felbel,  '11,  and  Mrs.  Bamett  of  Daly's 
Theatre  has  been  selected  as  coach. 
Candidates  for  the  cast  and  chorus  will 
be  called  immediately  after  the  holidays. 

The  Yale  University  Dramatic  As- 
sociation has  chosen  for  its  annual  pro- 
duction this  year  "London  Assurance," 
by  Dion  Boudcault,'  a  satire  on  Eng- 
lish society  during  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.  According  to  the  policy 
of  the  association,  adopted  last  year, 
the  annual  play  will  be  given  during 
the  Christmas  vacation  and  in  New 
Haven  on  Saturday  evening  before  the 
junior  prom.    The  itinerary  will  be: 

Dec.  23 — Meriden,  Conn. 

Dec.  27 — ^Washington,  D.  C. 

Dec.   28 — Baltimore,   Md. 

Dec.  29 — Orange,  N.  J. 

Dec.  30 — ^Waterbury,  Conn. 

Jan.  I — Hartford,  Conn. 

Jan.  3  and  4 — ^Waldorf-Astoria,  New 
York  City. 

Jan.  8— Vassar,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  15 — ^Hyperion  Theater,  New 
Haven. 

The  net  proceeds  from  the  Christmas 
trip  and  from  the  prom  play  will  be  ap- 
plied to  the  fund  for  the  erection  of  a 
university  theater.  The  fund  now 
amounts  to  soemthing  over  $8,500. 
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DEBATING  AND  LITERARY 

The  English  Qub  of  the  University 
of  California  has  produced  ''The  Cali- 
fornia Story  Book,"  a  collection  of 
short  stories  by  alumni  of  the  univer- 
sity. 

The  first  book  of  short  stories  center- 
ing about  the  student  life  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  is  "Maroon  Tales" 
by  Will  J.  Cuppy,  published  by  Forbes 
&Co. 

Subjects  for  the  Kent  prize  essay  at 
Amherst  are  as  follows:  "The  Place 
of  Poe  in  American  Literature,"  "The 
Permanent  Value  of  Matthew  Arnold's 
Criticisms,"  and  "The  Poetry  of 
Keats."    This  prize  is  open  to  seniors. 

The  third  annual  oratorical  contest 
of  the  Indiana  Intercollegiate  Peace 
Association  will  be  held  at  Wabash  Col- 
lege on  April  15  of  the  coming  year. 
The  institutions  which  will  probably 
have  representatives  are  Purdue,  In- 
diana, Earlham,  De  Pauw,  Goshen,  No- 
tre Dame  and  Wabash. 

At  a  conference  in  Boston  on  Dec- 
ember 4  the  New  England  Oratorical 
League,  comprising  Amherst,  Bow- 
doin,  Brown,  Wesleyan,  and  Williams, 
was  organized.  It  is  proposed  to  hold 
an  annual  meeting  in  May  in  connec- 
tion with  which  each  college  will  be 
represented  by  one  speaker  in  an  ora- 
torical contest. 

The  inter-dass  debate  between  the 
sophomores  and  the  freshmen  of 
Brown  University,  held  December  gth, 
was  won  by  the  1913  men.  The  ques- 
tion discussed  was:  "Resolved:  That 
the  United  States  should  adopt  a  pol- 
icy of  subsidizing  all  United  States  ves- 
sels engaged  in  foreign  trade."  The 
freshmen  upheld  the  negative. 

A  new  book  of  Dartmouth  songs  has 
been  prepared  by  Harry  R.  Wellman, 
'07.  The  collection  contains  about 
thirty  songs,  many  of  which  have  not 
been  published  before.  The  book  is 
dedicated  to  Dr.  Tucker.  The  cover 
design  is  the  work  of  Homer  Eaton 
Keyes,  assistant  professor  of  modern 
art. 


The  alumni  committee  of  the  Trian- 

giilar  Debating  League,  of  which 
rown,  Williams,  and  Dartmouth  are 
members,  has  chosen  the  following 
question  for  the  annual  contest:  "Re- 
solved, That  throughout  the  United 
States  proper  suffrage  should  be  grant- 
ed to  women  equal  to  that  now  accord- 
ed men."  The  debates  will  be  held 
early  in  March  in  Providence,  Will- 
iamstown,  and  Hanover,  each  college 
upholding  the  affirmative  at  home,  and 
the  negative  abroad. 

Albert  S.  Cook,  formerly  a  professor 
in  the  University  of  California,  and  now 
of  Yale  University,  has  given  to  the 
University  of  California  the  sum  of 
one  thousand  dollars,  to  establish  an 
annual  prize  in  poetry  in  commemora- 
tion of  his  deceased  wife,  upon  the  fol- 
lowing conditions : 

1.  This  prize  shall  be  known  as  the 
Emily  Chamberlain  Cook  Prize  in  Poe- 
try. 

2.  Contestants  shall  be  free  to  write 
at  any  length,  in  any  metre,  and  upon 
any  subject. 

3.  The  prize  shall  be  awarded  only 
for  an  unpublished  poem  of  consider- 
able merit,  written  by  a  student  of  the 
university  in  any  college  or  de- 
partment, in  graduate  or  undergrad- 
uates standing. 

4.  The  poem  must  be  typewritten, 
signed  only  with  an  identifying  mark, 
and  accompained  by  an  envelope  bear- 
ing the  identifying  mark  and  the  name 
of  the  poem,  and  containing  the  au- 
author's  name  and  address. 

5.  The  amount  of  the  prize  (esti- 
mated to  be  $50  for  the  current  aca- 
demic year)  shall  be  paid  to  the  success- 
ful contestant  only  after  he  shall  have 
delivered  to  the  University  librarian 
fifty  copies  of  his  poem,  printed  at  his 
own  expenses,  in  a  form  satisfactory 
to  the  Editorial  Committee  of  the  Aca- 
demic Senate.  (Mr.  A.  H.  Allen  is  the 
secretary  of  this  committee.)  The  re- 
maining copies  shall  be  at  the  disposal 
of  the  author,  but  the  University  shall 
be  free  at  any  time  to  reprint  the  poem 
as  it  may  choose. 

6.  Provision  has  been  made  for  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  deter- 
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mine  the  awards.  It  is  by  no  means 
necessary  that  the  prize  be  awarded 
every  year,  but  it  is  hig^hly  desirable 
that,  whenever  it  is  awarded,  it  shall  be 
for  a  poem  which  reflects  honor  upon 
the  University,  when  viewed  in  the 
light  of  the  best  precedents  furnished 
by  England  and  this  country. 

7.  Competitive  poems  must  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  Recorder  of  the  Fac- 
ulties, California  Hall,  by  March  15, 
1910,  at  5  p.  m. 

ATHLETICS 

^  The  board  of  control  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  has  decided  against 
basketball  as  a  'Varsity  sport,  and  the 
activities  of  the  college  athletes  are  lim- 
ited to  preparations  for  the  baseball  and 
track  seasons. 

Columbia  wrestling  dates  are: 
Feb.  12,  Pennsylvania  at  Philadel- 
phia; 18,  Pennsylvania  at  New  York; 
23,  Harlem  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  the  Har- 
lem Y.  M.  C.  A.;  March  i,  Princeton 
at  Princeton;  5,  Cornell  at  Ithaca;  11, 
Yale  at  New  York;  19,  Intercollegiate 
at  Philadelphia. 

The  Princeton  hockey  schedule  is: 
Dec.  21,  St.  Paul's  School  at  New 
York;  23,  Williams  at  New  York;  29, 

?0f  3i»  Yale  at  Pittsburg;  Jan.  4,  West 
^oint  at  West  Point ;  5,  Cornell  at  New 
York;  12,  Dartmouth  at  Boston;  15, 
Harvard  at  New  York;  22,  Columbia 
at  New  York ;  26,  Yale  at  New  York. 

Wesleyan's  hockey  schedule  is: 
Jan.  2 — Amherst  Aggies,  at  Amherst, 
Jan.  29— Pomfret  School,  at  Pom- 
fret, 
Feb.  2 — Amherst,  at  Amherst, 
Feb.  9 — Trinity,  at  Hartford, 
Feb.  22 — Alumni,  at  Middletown, 
Feb.    23 — Springfield    Training 
School,  at  Springfield. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  graduates  of 
Columbia  assembled  to  consider  sugges- 
tions for  the  framing  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  General  Athletic  Associa- 
tion, a  motion  was  passed  which  practi- 
cally takes  the  control  from  the  hands 
of  the  Student  Board  and  places  it  in 
a  committee  of  five,  three  of  whom  are 
graduates. 


} 


The  Yale  and  Princeton  basketball 
teams  have  been  suspended  by  Chair- 
man H.  Obertubbersing  of  the  Regis- 
tration Committee  of  the  Metropolitan 
Association  of  the  Amateur  Athletic 
Union.  The  offense  for  which  the  col- 
lege teams  have  been  suspended  is  for 
playing  games  with  teams  not  regis- 
tered with  the  A.  A.  U. 

Yale  played  the  Second  Signal  Corps 
team  in  Brooklyn  and  the  Princeton 
team  played  the  Crescent  Athletic  Qub 
team. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  games 
committee  of  the  Drake  university  it 
was  decided  that  the  university  would 
not  support  an  intercollegiate  baseball 
team  for  the  season  of  1910.  This  ac- 
tion is  taken  for  one  year  only  is  the 
hope  that  conditions  will  be  altered 
so  that  baseball  can  be  reinstated  for 
the  following  season. 

The  Harvard  hockey  schedule  is: 
Jan.  s — M.  I.  T.  at  Cambridge, 
an.  8 — Cornell  at  New  York, 
an.  12— Columbia  at  Cambridge. 
Jan.  15 — Princeton  at  Princeton. 
Jan.  22 — McGill  at  Cambridge. 
Jan.  26 — ^Amherst  at   Cambridge. 
Jan.  29 — St.  Nicholas  at  Cambridge. 
Feb.  5 — St.  Francis  Xavier  at  Cam- 
bridge. 
Feb.  12 — Dartmouth  at  Boston. 
Feb.  19 — ^Yale  at  Boston. 

The  Cornell  faculty  recently  adopted 
the  following  resolutions: 

"With  a  view  of  securing  greater 
safety  of  life  and  limb  and  higher  stand- 
ards of  honor  and  fair  play,  it  is  the 
insistent  opinion  of  this  faculty  that  tlie 
continuance  of  football  as  a  game  for 
undergraduates  depends  upon  an  effec- 
tive revision  and  enforcement  of  tiie 
rules  regulating  the  game.  This  opin- 
ion applies  further  to  the  selection  of 
officials  and  to  the  conduct  of  players 
and  coaches." 

It  has  been  definitely  decided  that  the 
Naval  Academy  will  not  be  represented 
in  the  intercollegiate  regatta  at  Pough- 
keepsie  next  June.  The  Navy  Athletic 
Committee  has  sent  such  a  recommen- 
dation to  Supt.  Bowyer.    Only  once  has 
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Annapolis  been  represented  by  a  'Var- 
sity eight  in  the  intercollegiate  event 
In  1907  the  Navy  sent  a  fast  crew  to 
Poughkeepsie,  but  .it  was  not  quite  the 
equal  of  Cornell  and  Columbia,  both 
of  which  crews  finished  ahead  of  An- 
napolis in  the  order  named. 

Washington  University  at  Seattle 
won  the  Pacific  northwest  football 
championship  Thanksgiving  Day  by  de- 
feating Oregon  university  at  Seattle 
by  a  score  of  20  to  6.  The  only  other 
claimant  to  the  title  is  the  Washington 
State  college  team  of  Pullman,  Wash., 
which  has  not  been  beaten  by  any  of 
the  coast  teams  but  which  did 
not  play  the  state  university  this  year 
on  account  of  the  friction  between  the 
two  athletic  managements  several  years 
ago.  The  University  of  Washington 
won  all  its  games  by  good  margins. 

The  Harvard  wrestling  Association 
has  begun  a  three  months'  season  de- 
signed to  make  the  sport  available  to  a 
large  number  of  men,  and  especially  the 
crew  and  football  men.  It  is  open  to 
all  members  of  the  university  and  in- 
cludes five  lessons  a  week,  the  price 
being  $10  for  the  term.  It  is  expected 
that  the  crew  and  football  squads  will 
furnish  some  good  material  for  the  un- 
iversity wrestling  team.  Competitive 
trials  will  be  held  to  pick  the  members 
of  the  team  from  the  various  classes 
from  bantamweight,  115,  to  heavy- 
weight, over  17s  pounds. 

When  it  was  found  that  the  Commit- 
tee of  Buildings  and  Grounds  of  Colum- 
bia University  would  not  permit  the 
erection  of  a  permanent  grandstand  o 
South  Field  it  was  hoped  that  the  class 
of  1900,  who  were  to  start  the  work,  to 
be  finished  by  succeeding  classes,  would 
give  instead  a  frame  grandstand  which 
would  fill  the  present  demands  and  yet 
could  be  readily  removed  when  it  was 
thought  necessary  by  the  authorities. 
But  it  was  decided  by  the  class  to  give 
$2,500  to  the  rowing  club  to  pay  for  the 
new  coaching  launch,  which  has  just 
been  completed.  This  payment  was  to 
be  made  from  the  general  fund  of  the 
rowing  club,  which  could  ill  afford  to 


spend  such  an  amotmt  in  view  of  the 
heavy  rowing  expenses  to  be  met  next 
spring. 

The  Cornell  baseball  schedule  is: 
April  9 — Bucknell  at  Ithaca. 
April  13 — Niagara  at  Ithaca. 
April  16— Vermont  at  Ithaca. 
April  19 — Holy  Cross  at  Worcester. 
April  23 — Columbia  at  Ithaca. 
April  28 — Penn.  State  at  Ithaca. 
April  30 — ^Amherst  at  Ithaca. 
May  4 — Williams  at  Ithaca. 
May  7 — ^Dartmouth  at  Ithaca. 
May  12 — Dartmouth  at  Hanover. 
May  13 — ^Amherst  at  Amherst. 
May  14 — Williams  at  Williamstown. 
May  19 — Oberlin  at  Ithaca. 
May  21 — Pennsylvania  at  Philadelphia. 
May  26 — ^Wesleyan  at  Ithaca. 
May  28 — Michigan  at  Ithaca. 
May  30 — Pennsylvania  at  Ithaca. 
^  une  4 — Harvard  at  Cambridge. 
]  une  15 — Pennsylvania  at  Philadelphia. 
'  une  18 — Yale  at  New  Haven. 
June  21 — ^Alumni  at  Ithaca. 

Brown's  basketball  schedule  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

[an.  &— Rhode  Island  College  at  Prov- 
idence. 

Jan.  12 — ^Worcester  Pol3rtechmcal  In- 
stitute at  Providence. 

Jan.  15 — Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  at  Providence. 

Jan.  19 — Tufts  at  Providence. 

Jan.  22 — Wesleyan  at  Middletown, 
Conn. 

Jan.  26— Tufts  at  Boston,  Mass. 

Jan.  29 — ^Yale  at  Providence. 

Feb.  2 — ^Wesle)ran  at  Providence. 

Feb.  s — ^Andover  at  Providence. 

Feb.  9— Williams  at  Williamstown, 
Mass. 

Feb.  16— Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  at  Boston,  Mass. 

Feb.  19 — Cornell  at  Providence. 

Feb.  22— West  Point  at  West  Point, 
N.  Y. 

Feb.  23— Pratt  Institute  at    Brooklyn, 

N.  Y.  ^ 

Feb.  26 — ^Williams  at  Providence, 

The  Harvard  baseball  schedule  is  an- 
nounced as  follows: 
April  20-21 — University  of  Virginia  at 

Charlottesville. 
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April  23 — Georgetown  at  Washington. 

April  28 — ^Williams  at  Cambridge. 

April  30 — Tufts  at  Cambridge. 

May  3 — Holy  Cross  at  Cambridge. 

May  4 — ^University  of  Virginia  at  Cam- 
bridge. 

May  7 — ^Holy  Cross  at  Worcester. 

May  II — ^Amherst  at  Cambridge. 

May  14 — Princeton  at  Princeton. 

May  18 — Bates  at  Cambridge. 

May  21 — Princeton  at  Cambridge. 

May  25 — Princeton  at  New  York. 
(Playoff  in  case  of  tie.) 

May  28— Brown  at  Providence. 

May  30 — ^Andover  at  Andover. 

June  I — Exeter  at  Cambridge, 
une  4 — Cornell  at  Cambridge. 
Tune  & — Dartmouth  at  Cambridge, 
fune  17 — Brown  at  Cambridge, 
fune  21 — ^Yale  at  New  Haven. 
June  23 — ^Yale  at  Cambridge. 
June  28 — Yale  at  Boston  or  New  York. 
(Playoff  in  case  of  tie.) 

The  Intercollegiate  Track  Associa- 
tion of  the  City  of  New  York  is  a  new 
organization  recently  formed  by  ath- 
letes of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  St.  John's  College  and  Pratt  In- 
stitute of  Brooklyn.  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, it  is  said,  looks  favorably  on  the 
new  association  and  will  probably  be- 
come a  member.  Fordham  University 
declines  to  enter  this  year,  but  has  give 
assurances  to  the  oflficials  of  the  new 
track  body  that  it  will  be  represented  in 
the  proposed  meet,  which  will  likely 
be  held  on  Saturday,  Feb.  12.  Col- 
lege relays  will  be  a  feature. 

According  to  the  compact  agreed  up- 
on by  the  representatives  of  the  three 
institutions  which  organized  the  Asso- 
ciation, the  membership  is  limited  to 
colleges  of  Greater  New  York,  and  each 
institution  will  be  entitled  to  be  repre- 
sented at  the  meetings  by  one  under- 
graduate and  one  faculty  member.  The 
governing  body  will  be  made  up  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Association.  In- 
door meets  will  be  held  annually  and 
other  meets  will  be  scheduled  as  the 
officials  deem  advisable. 

There  have  been  several  changes 
made  in  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union 
rules  which  make  it  much  easier  for 
basketball  teams  desring  to  register  to 


play  without  the  annoyance  of  getting 
a  sanction  for  games  played  on  tfie  dif- 
ferent gymnasium  fioors.  As  the  rule 
now  stands,  where  a  team  registers 
sanction  goes  with  the  registration  for 
all  games  played  during  the  basketball 
season  without  charge  of  any  fee.  A 
manager  of  a  team  should  be  careful 
to  ascertain  whether  the  team  he  con- 
templates playing  is  registered  in  the 
Amateur  Athletic  Union,  and  should 
see  that  the  men  have  their  cards  with 
them  to  prove  they  are  all  right.  A 
registered  team  can  play  any  other  reg- 
istered teams,  regardless  of  whether 
they  are  from  schools,  colleges,  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  or  any 
other  class,  educational  institutions 
can  play  among  themselves  without  reg- 
istration, but  when  an  educational  insti- 
tution plays  a  club,  both  teams  must  be 
registered,  and  when  a  team  goes  out 
of  its  class  all  the  players  must  be  reg- 
istered. 

The  University  of  Georgia  has  long 
desired  a  new  athletic  field  and  is  now 
working  on  a  rather  unique  plan  to 
take  advantage  of  circumstances  and 
secure  the  grounds. 

Since  the  arrangements  were  con- 
cluded which  will  take  the  New  York 
Americans  to  Athens,  Ga.,  for  the 
spring  training  months,  it  has  been  nec- 
essary for  business  men  interested  to 
secure  some  place  to  build  a  park  for 
the  professionals  to  use. 

The  authorities  of  the  universitv 
have  made  a  proposition  to  the  Athens 
Electric  Railway  Company,  which  is 
backing  the  scheme  which  brings  the 
Yankees  to  the  city,  to  have  the  athletic 
field  of  the  university  graded  and  pre- 
pared for  the  leaguers,  the  university 
and  the  company  to  share  the  expense. 
The  university  team  would  then  secure 
a  permanent  grand  stand  and  club  house 
and  could  play  on  the  old  college  dia- 
mond while  the  Yankees  were  South. 
After  the  spring  training  season  the 
college  would  use  the  new  field  and  the 
car  line  and  college  would  both  save 
money,  for  the  car  line  is  of  a  necessity 
involved  in  the  preparations  for  bring- 
ing the  professionals  to  Athens. 
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A  conference  on  football  reform  was 
held  at  the  University  of  Virginia  on 
December  i8th,  composed  of  represen- 
tatives from  the  leading  colleges  of  the 
state.  The  following  resolutions  were 
adopted,  to  be  reported  to  the  Ameri- 
can Inter-Collegiate  Athletic  Associa- 
tion at  its  meeting  in  New  York,  Dec- 
ember 29th : 

"It  is  the  belief  of  this  conference 
of  the  universities,  colleges  and  pre- 
paratory schools  of  Virginia  that  the 
rules  governing  the  present  game  of 
football  are  in  need  of  a  thorough  re- 
vision to  the  end, 

"First,  That  excessive  danger  to  life 
and  limb  be  eliminated  from  the  game. 

"Second,  That  quick  perception  and 
action  rather  than  mere  weight  and 
force  be  emphasized  in  the  character 
of  the  game. 

"Third,  That  the  spirit  animating 
both  the  spectators  and  players  of  the 
game  be  conformed  more  closely  to 
ideals  of  rational  sportsmanship. 

"This  conference  further  begs  that 
action  to  these  ends  be  taken  by  the 
properly  constituted  authorities  of  the 
American  Intercollegiate  Athletic  As- 
sociation at  as  early  a  date  as  possible." 

Representatives  from  the  six  colleges 
which  are  members  of  the  Intercolleg- 
iate   Swimming  Association  have  ar- 


ranged dates  for  this  season's  events. 
The  swimming  teams  of  Brown,  Wil- 
liams, Amherst  and  Cornell  were  in- 
vited to  join  the  league;  but  they  de- 
clined, stating  that  the  sport  being  new 
at  their  institution  the  teams  lacked 
sufficient  strength  to  compete. 
The  following  schedule  was  adopted : 
Jan.  15,  Columbia-Pennsylvania,  at 
Philadelphia;  22,  Princeton-Yale,  at 
New  Haven ;  29,  Yale-C.  C.  N.  Y.,  at 
New  York.  Feb.  5,  Pennsylvania-C.  C. 
N.  Y.,  at  New  York,  9,  Harvard-Penn- 
sylvania, at  Philadelphia;  12,  Colum- 
bia-Princeton, at  Princeton;  15,  Har- 
vard-Yale, at  New  Haven;  18,  Prince- 
ton-Pennsylvania, at  Philadelphia;  22, 
Pennsylvania- Yale,  at  New  Haven ;  26, 
Yale-Columbia,  at  New- York;  26,  Har- 
vard-Princeton, at  Princeton.     March 

1,  C.  C.  N.  Y.-Princeton,  at  Princeton; 

2,  Columbia-Harvard,  at  Cambridge; 
5,  individual  championships  at  New 
Haven,  C.  C.  N.  Y.-Harvard  (pool  not 
selected.)  C.  C.  N.  Y.-Columbia  (pool 
not  selected.) 

The  team  championships  will  be  de- 
cided through  a  series  of  dual  meets, 
counting  swimming  and  water  polo 
separately.  Titles  will  be  awarde*  in 
each  branch  and  the  individual  honors 
will  be  awarded  at  New  Haven  on 
March  5. 
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RESULTS  OF  THE  FINAL  FOOTBALL  GAMES  WERE 

AS  FOLLOWS 


NOVBMBBR  20,  1909 

At  Cambridge — Yale,  8;  Harvard,  o. 

At  Polo  Grounds— Brown,  21;  Carlisle,  8. 

At  American  League  Park— Fordham,  9; 
Holy  Cross,  5. 

At  Hoboken — Stevens  Institute,  17;  Rut- 
gers, 5. 

At  Ohio  Field— New  York  University,  471 
Union,  o. 

At  Minneapolis — ^Michigan,  15;  Minnesota, 
6. 

At  South  Bethlehem— Lafayette,  21;  Le- 
high, o. 

At  Portland— Bowdoin,  6;  Tufts,  o. 

At  Annapolis — Navy,  45;  Davidson  Col- 
lege, 6. 

At  Haverford-  Trinity,  17 ;  Haverford,  o. 

At  Pittsburg— University  of  Pittsburg,  18; 
Mount  Union  College,  3. 

At  Cleveland— Western  Reserve,  17;  Hi- 
ram, o. 

At  Syracuse — Illinois.  17;  Syracuse,  8. 

At  Chicago — Chicago,  6;  Wisconsin,  6. 

At  Swarthmore — Swarthmorc,  29;  Buck- 
nell,  o. 

At  Lansing— Michigan  Aggies,  20;  Olivet, 

o. 

At  Obcrlin — Oberlin,  26^  Ohio  State,  6. 
At   St.   Louis— Vanderbilt,   12;   Washing- 
ton, a 
At  Bloomington— Indiana,  36;  Purdue,  3. 
At  Notre  Dame— Notre  Dame  38;  Wabasti, 

a 

At  Meadville— Carnegie  Tech.,  10;  Alleg- 
heny College,  o. 

At  Baltimore — ^Johns  Hopkins,  18;  St 
John's  College,  o. 

At  Lancaster— F.  and  M.,  23 ;  Delaware*  a 

At  Kingston — Rhode  Island,  51;  Connec- 
ticut, o. 

At  Greenwich — Greenwich  H.  S.,  34;  New 
York  West  Side  Y.  M.  C  A..,  12. 

At  Cornwall— New  York  M.  A.,  93;  Hud- 
son River  M.  A.,  o. 

At  Atlanta — Georgia  Tech.,  12;  University 
of  Georgia,  6. 

At  New  Orleans — Alabama,  5 ;  Tulane,  5. 

At  Harrison — Heathcote  Hall,  61;  Berke- 
ley School,  o. 

At  Springfield— Wittenberg,  48;  Heidel- 
berg, 5- 

At  Macon — Mercer,  S;  South  Carolina,  3. 

At  Peckskill— Webb  Academy,  i;  Peeks- 
kill  M.  A.,  o,  (forfeited.) 


At  Greencastle,  Ind. — Earlham,  14;  De 
Pauw,  II. 

At  Beloit,  Wis. — Monmouth  College,  14; 
Beloit  College,  5. 

At  Lawrence,  Kan. — ^Lawrence,  20;  Iowa, 

7. 

At  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa — Cornell  College,  6; 
Grinnell,  o. 

At  Denver. — Nebraska,  6;  Denver,  5. 

NOVEMBER  25,  1909 

At  Philadelphia — Pennsylvania,  17;  Cor- 
nell, 6. 

At  New  York— Fordhamt  5;  Syracuse,  S 

At  Nashville — Sewanee,  16;  Vanderbilt,  5. 

At  Pittsburg— Pennsylvania  State,  5;  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburg— Pennsylvania  State,  5 
University  of  Pittsburg,  9. 

At  Montgomery — Auburn,  16;  Georgia,  S 

At  Pittsburg— Colgate,  38;  Carnegie  Tech. 
Schools,  6. 

At  Cleveland^— Western  Reserve,  5;  Case 
School,  5. 

At  St.  Louis — Carlisle  Indians,  32;  St 
Louis  University,  o. 

At  Milwaukee — Notre  Dame,  o ;  Marquette, 
o. 

At  Easton — Lafayette,  5;  Dickinson,  a 

At  Lincoln — Haskell,  16;  Nebraska,  5. 

At  Des  Moines — Drake,  11;  Ames*  a 

At  Kansas  City— Missouri,  21— Kansas, 
0. 

At  Columbus — Ohio  State,  22;  Kenyon,  o. 

At  Washin^on — Bucknell,  12;  George 
Washington,  a 

At  Norfolk— Virginia  P.  I.,  18 ;  North  Car- 
olina A.  &  M.,  6. 

At  Birmingham — Howard  College,  ix; 
Georgetown  University  of  Lexington,  a 

At  Lexin^on — Kentucky  State,  15;  Cen- 
tral University  of  Danville,  6. 

At  Morgantown — Washington  and  Jeffer- 
son, 18;  West  Virginia,  5. 

At  Denver — Denver,  29;  Colorado  College^ 
6. 

At  Indianapolis — Butler  College,  12;  Wa- 
bash College,  o. 

At  Marietta — Marietta,  34;  Denison»  a 

At  Lancaster — Franklin  and  Marshall,  x6; 
Gettysburg  College,  3. 

At  Spnngfield— Otterbein,  9;  Wittenberg, 
a 

At  Alliance — Mount  Union  College,  5; 
Westminister,  a 
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The  members  of  Sigma  Chi  are  for- 
bidden to  join  Theta  Nu  Epsilon. 

The  62nd  annual  convention  of  Theta 
Delta  Chi  will  be  held  in  the  Congress 
Hotel,  Chicago,  February  19-22,  1910. 

Delta  Delta  Delta  established  a  chap- 
ter at  the  University  of  Washington, 
Seattle,  Wash.,  on  November  18,  1909. 

Sigma  Chi  has  revived  its  chapter  at 
Wabash  College  and  on  August  21st 
chartered  a  chapter  at  the  University  of 
Utah. 

Forty-eight  of  the  fifty-seven  chap- 
ters of  Phi  Gamma  Delta  occupy 
houses.  Of  these  houses,  twenty-four 
are  owned  by  the  fraternity. 

Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon  has  two  mem- 
bers in  the  present  Cabinet;  Secretary 
of  State  Philander  C.  Knox  and  Sec- 
retary of  War  Jacob  McC.  Dickinson. 

The  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee  passed  a  rule  this  Fall  pro- 
hibiting the  pledging  or  initiating  of 
new  men  until  after  the  first  term  of 
the  college  year. 

Local  societies  at  Beloit  are  said  to 
be  petitioning  Phi  Delta  Theta  and  Phi 
Gamma  Delta.  Efforts  are  also  being 
made  to  secure  a  chapter  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa. 

Theta  Delta  Chi  has  recently  adopted 
an  official  coat  of  arms  and  restricted 
its  badge  to  a  uniform  size  and  style. 
The  pin  is  of  medium  size  and  the-jew- 
els  allowed  are  pearls  and  diamonds. 

The  63rd  annual  convention  of  Delta 
Kappa  Epsilon  was  held  at  Philadelphia 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Philadelphia 
Alumni  Association  and  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  Chapter,  November 
10-12. 


Chi  Omega  awards  a  loving  cup  each 
year  to  the  chapter  of  the  sorority  at- 
taining the  highest  average  in  frater- 
nity and  college  work.  This  cup  is 
held  for  one  year  or  until  a  higher  aver- 
age is  attained  by  some  other  chapter. 

Alpha  Chi  Omega  held  its  annual 
convention  in  Evanston,  111.,  October 
27th,  28th  and  29th.  It  was  decided 
to  publish  a  history  of  the  sorority  as 
soon  as  details  could  be  completed.  The 
sorority  now  has  15  active  chapters. 

Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon  is  planning  to 
publish  a  history  of  the  fraternity  in 
two  volumes.  Considerable  of  prelim-^ 
inary  matter  for  this  forthcoming  his-' 
tory  has  already  appeared  in  the  fra- 
ternity magazine.  The  Record  of  Sig* 
ma  Alpha  Epsilon. 

The  State  Legislature  of  Delaware 
has  passed  a  law  exempting  fraternity 
houses  from  taxation.  The  only  fra- 
ternities for  white  students  represented 
in  the  state  are  Kappa  Alpha  (So.), 
Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  and  Phi  Sigma,  a 
local  which  owns  a  $7,000  house. 

Kappa  Sigma  is  about  to  bring  from 
the  press  a  new  song  book,  the  first 
one  the  fraternity  has  published.  It  is 
bound  in  buckram  in  the  fraternity  col- 
ors and  contains  35  songs  with  music, 
27  without  music  and  a  Kappa  Sigma 
march  and  two  step. 

The  plans  of  Sigma  Chi  for  building 
a  memorial  house  at  Miami  University, 
where  it  was  founded  in  1855,  have  ad- 
vanced to  a  point  where  cash  and 
pledges  amounting  to  $15,000  have 
been  received.  The  fraternity  has  de- 
cided to  postpone  building  until  the  en- 
tire amount  contemplated,  $20,000,  is 
secured. 
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With  the  purpose  of  promoting  a 
closer  friendship  among  the  girls  and 
to  bring  the  freshmen  girls  into  closer 
touch,  an  organization  has  been  revived 
at  the  University  of  Texas  among  the 
women  students,  which  is  composed 
of  one  representative  from  each  class 
of  the  sororities  and  a  member  of  each 
class  of  non-sorority  girls. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  second 
semester  a  new  Pan-Hellenic  rushing 
rule  goes  into  force  at  the  University 
of  Missouri.  The  rule  provides  that  no 
fraternity  may  initiate  a  man  before  the 
end  of  the  semester  after  he  enters  col- 
lege, and  then  only  on  condition  that 
he  has  passed  in  what  the  dean  of  his 
department  considers  enough  work  to 
guarantee  his  continuing  as  a  student 
in  the  University. 

The  movement  at  Stanford  to  secure 
funds  for  the  erection  of  a  building  to 
be  called  the  Stanford  Union,  and  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  a  club  house  for 
the  use  of  faculty,  students  and  alumni, 
.  has  made  satisfactory  progress.  $17,- 
000  has  already  been  pledged.  Work 
will  be  commenced  as  soon  as  $25,000 
is  secured,  and  an  additional  $25,000 
will  be  loaned  by  the  trustees  of  the 
university. 

The  Eighth  Pan-Hellenic  Conference 
of  the  Sororities  met  at  the  Chicago 
Beach  Hotel,  Chicago,  September  17- 
18,  1909.  The  sororities  represented 
by  delegates  were: 

Pi  Beta  Phi,  Kappa  Alpha  Theta, 
Kappa  Kappa  Gamma,  Delta  Gamma, 
Alpha  Phi,  Gamma  Phi  Beta,  Alpha 
Chi  Omega,  Delta  Delta  Delta,  Alpha 
Xi  Delta,  Chi  Omega,  Sigma  Kappa, 
Alpha  Omicron  Pi,  Zeta  Tau  Alpha  and 
Alpha  Gamma  Delta. 

An  upperclass  fraternity  called 
"Scarab"  has  been  formed  at  Stevens 
Institute  of  Technology  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  good  fellowship  and  the 
furtherance  of  the  best  interests  of  stu- 
dent activity.  The  membership  is  com- 
posed of  20  men  from  each  of  the  upper 
classes.  The  organization  annually  pre- 
sents a  trophy  to  the  point  winner  in  the 
interclass  track  meet.  A  senior  society 
called  "Rhoda"  has  also  been  estat>- 


lished.  Its  membership  is  limited  to 
12  men  elected  at  the  dose  of  their 
junior  year. 

Sigma  Chi  at  its  convention  last  sum- 
mer granted  charters  to  petitioners 
from  the  Case  School  of  Applied 
Science  and  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh. Sigma  Chi  is  the  first  national 
fraternity  to  enter  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  since  it  changed  its  name 
and  moved  to  its  new  location.  When 
this  institution  was  called  The  Western 
University  of  Pennsylvania  it  had  a 
chapter  of  Phi  Gamma  Delta  from  1863 
to  1870,  and  of  Delta  Tau  Delta  from 
1864  to  1879.  In  the  new  institution 
there  are  four  local  organizations  which 
are  all  said  to  be  petitioning  national 
fraternities.  The  future  of  this  insti- 
tution is  being  carefully  watched  by 
fraternity  men. 

The  next  annual  convention  of  Phi 
Kappa  Sigma  Fraternity  will  be  held 
at  the  Hotel  Chamberlin,  at  Old  Point 
Comfort,  Virginia  on  December  31st, 
1909  and  January  ist,  1910.  This  fra- 
ternity has  twenty-six  active  chapters. 

At  the  last  annual  convention  every 
active  chapter  was  represented  by  dele- 
gates, and  every  alumni  chapter  had 
delegates  in  attendance.  At  this  con- 
vention steps  were  taken  to  raise  an 
endowment  fund  of  $200,000.00.  This 
fund  is  to  be  used  to  assist  chapters 
without  houses  to  build,  and  when  the 
money  advanced  to  build  the  house  is 
paid  badk  by  the  chapter  the  house  be- 
comes the  property  of  the  individual 
chapter.  One  of  the  first  houses  to  be 
built  out  of  this  fund  will  be  the  chapter 
house  for  the  chapter  located  at  the 
University  of  Virginia,  which  is  the 
oldest  fraternity  established  at  that 
place. 

At  its  recent  convention,  Sigma  Al- 
pha Epsilon  adopted  the  following  reso- 
lutions : 

"Whereas,  We  believe  that  the 
Greek-letter  fraternity,  with  the  proper 
ideals  and  principles,  is,  and  has  been, 
a  power  for  good,  both  to  the  American 
college  man  and  the  American  college; 
and 

"Whereas,  There  are  many  phases 
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of  fraternity  economics  which,  we  be- 
lieve are  of  a  kindred  character  in  all 
Greek-letter  fraternities,  and  could  be 
adjusted  by  well-defined  principles  ap- 
plicable to  all;  therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this 
convention  that  a  pan-hellenic  union  of 
all  Greek-letter  fraternities  is  exped- 
ient and  advisable ;  and,  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Eminent  Su- 
preme Archon,  or  any  member  of  this 
fraternity  duly  authorized  by  him  to 
represent  this  fraternity,  shall  have 
power  to  represent  Sigma  Alpha  Epsi- 
lon  in  any  movement  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  national  pan-hellenic  union  of 
all  college  Greek-letter  fraternities. 

The  faculty  committee  on  student 
organizations  at  Wittenberg  College 
has  recommended  for  adoption  by  the 
faculty  the  following  rules : 

1.  The  appointment  of  one  member 
of  the  faculty  as  its  official  representa- 
tive for  each  of  the  several  Greek  let- 
ter Fraternities  having  lopal  chapters 
at  Wittenberg  College,  and  who  shall 
visit  the  chapter  to  which  he  is  as- 
signed at  least  once  each  month  of  the 
collegiate  year,  bringing  before  it  such 
recommendations  as  the  faculty  may 
adopt  for  its  proper  direction  and  con- 
trol. The  faculty  representative  shall 
also  make  report  to  the  faculty  of  the 
condition  of  the  chapter  and  of  the  pro- 
gress made  in  carrying  out  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  faculty. 

2.  That  each  chapter  shall  adopt  and 
observe  proper  study  hours  in  the  chap- 
ter home. 

3.  That  in  the  arrangement  for  so- 
cial functions  care  be  taken  not  to  con- 
ffict  with  any  of  the. public  exercises  of 
the  college. 

Also,  that  not  more  than  two  such 
functions,  formal  or  informal,  be  held 
during  the  semester  at  the  chapter 
houses  and  not  more  than  one  public 
function  be  held  outside  during  the 
year.  That  none  of  these  functions  be 
protracted  beyond  1 1 130  p.  m. 

The  history  of  fraternities  at  Wil- 
liams College  begins  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  ago,when  the  Col- 
lege itself  was  an  institution  of  less 
than    a    hundred    students,    and    with 


scarcely  more  than  a  local  reputation. 
The  presidency  of  Edward  Dorr  Griffin 
was  drawing  to  its  close,  and  that  of 
Mark  Hopkins  was  about  to  begin. 

From  Union  College  at  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  the  "mother  of  fraternities", 
came  the  first  fraternity  charter  granted 
at'  Williams,  instituting  a  chapter  of 
Kappa  Alpha  in  1833.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  Sigma  Phi  (which  had  already 
chapters  at  Union  and  Hamilton),  es- 
tablished itself  at  Williams,  and  the 
same  year  (1834)  marked  the  organi- 
zation on  the  ground  of  the  "Social"  or 
"Equitable"  Fraternity,  formed  to 
counteract  the  influence  of  the  others, 
which  afterwards  became  the  parent 
chapter  of  Delta  Upsilon,  a  "non-sec- 
ret" society.  Chi  Psi  was  established  at 
Williams  in  1842,  Beta  Theta  Pi  in 
1847,  Zeta  Psi  in  1848,  Alpha  Delta  Phi 
in  185 1,  Delta  Psi  in  1858,  Delta  Kappa 
Epsilon  in  1855,  Phi  Gamma  Delta  in 
1880,  Phi  Delta  Theta  in  1886,  Delta 
Tau  Delta  in  1891,  Theta  Delta  Chi  in 
1891,  Alpha  Zeta  Alpha  (a  local  frater- 
nity) in  1902  and  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  in 
1906.  Of  these,  the  chapters  of  Beta 
Theta  Pi,  Phi  Gamma  Delta,  and  Delta 
Tau  Delta  are  extinct,  but  the  others 
have  maintained  a  continued  and  gen- 
erallv  prosperous  existence,  fostered  by 
the  mterest  and  support  of  a  growing 
body  of  alumni  members. 

All  of  the  fraternity  chapters  at  Will- 
iams occupy  houses,  where  many  of  the 
members  have  their  rooms,  and  where 
all  take  their  meals.  These  houses  are, 
in  the  case  of  the  older  chapters,  owned 
by  the  chapter,  and  are  both  spacious 
and  beautiful.  Two  of  the  chapters 
more  recently  established  occupy  at 
present  rented  houses. 

Some  of  the  recent  activity  in  chapter 
house  acquisition  and  building  not  pre- 
viously mentioned  in  our  columns  is 
as  follows: 

The  Miami  chapter  of  Delta  Kappa 
Epsilon  has  raised  $20,000  for  a  new 
chapter  house. 

Phi  Kappa  Psi  has  completed  its 
house  at  Lafayette  and  is  settled  in 
the  same. 

Sigma  Chi  has  moved  into  the  new 
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house  it  built  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois. 

Theta  Delta  Chi  has  completed  its 
house  at  the  University  of  Michijjan 
and  the  chapter  is  now  installed  in  it. 
The  Dartmouth  chapter  has  completed 
the  alterations  in  the  house  it  recently 
purchased  near  the  campus. 

The  Alpha  Phi  chapter  at  Nebraska 
University  has  rented  a  new  house. 

Alpha  Tau  Omega  is  rapidly  com- 
pleting the  building  of  a  chapter  house 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  to 
surpass  the  one  which  was  burned  last 
spring. 

Eight  chapters  of  Alpha  Xi  Delta  oc- 
cupy houses.  The  chapters  at  Bethany 
College  and  the  University  of  South 
Dakota  entered  houses  at  the  beginning 
of  this  college  year. 

The  Columbia  University  chapter  of 
Sigma  Nu  has  rented  a  new  house. 

The  Northwestern  chapter  is  pur- 
chasing a  house  on  the  installment  plan 
and  the  University  of  Nebraska  chapter 
is  renting  a  new  house. 

Beta  Theta  Pi  has  built  new  houses 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  the 
University  of  Oklahoma,  and  has  se- 
cured a  house  at  Hanover. 

Delta  Tau  Delta  has  purchased 
houses  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
the  University  of  Nebraska,  Allegheny 
College  and  the  University  of  Indiana- 
polis. 

Chi  Psi  has  recently  completed  hand- 
some new  houses  at  Cornell  and  Wil- 
liams. 

The  board  of  trustees  of  Wooster 
University  has  passed  a  rule  providing 
that  in  order  to  be  eligible  to  member- 
ship in  a  fraternity  or  a  sorority  chap- 
ter a  student, — 

I.  Must  have  been  a  member  of  the 


collegiate  department  of  the  Universi- 
ty of  Wooster  for  one  semester; 

2.  Must  have  attained  not  less  than 
twelve  credits; 

3.  Must  be  enrolled  for  not  less  than 
twelve  hours  of  work  per  week; 

4.  Must  have  maintained  a  passing 
grade  in  each  subject  and  an  average 
of  not  less  than  75  per  cent,  in  adl 
studies  during  the  next  preceding  sem- 
ester ; 

5.  Must  obtain  a  written  permit  from 
the  dean; 

The  following  rules  regulate  chapter 
houses : 

1.  At  stated  intervals  the  dean  shall 
furnish  to  the  authorized  officers  of 
each  chapter,  reports  stating  the  names 
of  those  members  who  have  fallen  be- 
low 80  in  any  subject  of  study. 

2.  Members  who  have  failed  to  main- 
tain eligibility  requirements  or  who 
have  come  under  discipline  shall  be 
denied  access  to  chapter  houses  until 
reinstated  by  the  dean. 

These  rules  are  not  due  to  any  great 
falling  below  in  scholarship  among  the 
fraternities  this  year,  but  are  an  out- 
growth of  the  disturbance  last  year, 
when  the  faculty  tried  to  abolish  the 
sororities.  At  that  time  the  control  of 
the  fraternities  and  sororities  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees,  and 
they  are  anxious  to  raise  the  fraternity 
standard  as  high  as  possible. 

The  rule  which  has  caused  most  op- 
position is,  that  members  who  have 
failed  to  maintain  eligibility  require- 
ments shall  be  denied  access  to  chap- 
ter houses.  This  means  that  any  one 
who  fails  in  one  subject  or  falls  below 
seventy-five  as  an  average  can  not  enter 
a  fraternity  house.  A  number  of  men 
have  been  compelled  to  move,  and  they 
are  very  indignant. 
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FACULTY  PERSONALS 

Prof.  James  A.  Blaisdell,  professor 
of  biblical  literature  at  Beloit  College, 
has  accepted  a  call  to  the  presidency  of 
Pomona  College,  in  Claremont,  Cal. 

On  Thursday,  November  ii,  1909, 
Henry  Jackson  Waters,  B.  S.  A.  was 
installed  as  President  of  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  College. 

Professor  John  Franklin  Brown  of 
Cornell  will  give  a  course  of  lectures  at 
Vassar  in  the  second  semester  on  "The 
Principles  of  Pedagogy." 

President  Stewardson  of  Hobart  Col- 
lege has  sailed  for  Europe  on  leave  of 
absence.  He  will  return  before  the 
close  of  the  college  year. 

Prof.  F.  H.  Howard,  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  hygiene  and  physiology,  of 
Williams  College,  has  been  appointed 
pathologist  of  the  North  Adams  Hos- 
pital. 

Three  days  of  formal  ceremonies 
marked  the  inaugural  of  Rev.  Dr.  Wil- 
liam W.  Foster,  Jr.,  as  president  of 
Beaver  College  on  November  14,  15 
and  16. 

Walter  Gillan  Clippinger  of  Dayton, 
O.,  a  member  of  the  Divinity  School  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  since  1905, 
has  accepted  the  presidency  of  Otter- 
bein  University,  at  Westerville,  O. 

O.  Nyrall  of  Minneapolis  was  re- 
cently elected  by  the  Board  of  Regents 
to  fill  the  chair  of  Scandinavian  langua- 
ges created  by  the  last  legislature  in  the 
curriculum  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota. 

Prof.  William  H.  Maltbie,  head  of 
the  department  of  mathematics,  has  re- 
signed to  give  his  time  to  the  practice 
of  law.     He  has  been  connected  with 


the  college  since  1894. — Woman's  Col- 
lege Bult. 

Charles  M.  Sharpe,  for  two  years 
a  member  of  the  Divinity  School  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  has  been  ap- 
pointed president  of  the  Disciples' 
School  in  connection  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri,  at  Columbia,  Mo. 

Very  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Shahan,  S.  T. 
D.,  J.  U.  L.,  rector  of  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity, Washington,  has  just  received 
from  Rome  the  Papal  brief  creating 
him  a  domestic  prelate  of  the  Pontif- 
ical Court,  with  the  rank  of  monsignor. 

Charles  C.  Harrison,  provost  of  the 
^University  of  Pennsylvania,  is  now 
chairman  of  the  trustees  of  the  Carne- 
gie Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching.  He  succeeds  Dr.  Charles  W. 
Eliott,  president  emeritus  of  Harvard 
University. 

The  autumn  course  of  lectures  on 
the  Barbour-Page  Foundation  at  the 
University  of  Virginia  was  given  No- 
vember 11-13  by  ex-President  Charles 
William  Eliot,  of  Cambridge,  Mass., 
on  the  general  subject,  "Individualism 
versus  Collectivism." 

President  Charles  R.  Van  Hise  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  has  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Teaching  in  place 
of  Emeritus  President  Charles  W.  Eli- 
ott, of  Harvard,  resigned. 

Professor  James  K.  Patterson,  Presi- 
dent of  Kentucky  State  University,  and 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  widely 
known  university  executives  in  the 
country,  has  resigned,  and  his  resig- 
nation has  been  accepted  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees.  His  successor  will  be 
chosen  next  June. 
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Frank  Russell  White,  who  has  been 
appointed  director  of  education  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  succeeding  David 
Barrows,  is  an  alumnus  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  having  taken  his  Ph. 
D.  degree  there,  after  graduating  in 
1901.  Mr.  White  for  some  years  had 
been  assistant  to  Mr.  Barrows. 

Professor  Charles  Gross  of  the  De- 
partment of  History  in  Harvard  Col- 
lege died  recently  after  a  long  illness. 
Since  the  death  of  Professor  Maitland 
of  Cambridge  University,  England, 
Professor  Gross  has  been  regarded  as 
one  of  the  leading  authorities  on  the 
history  of  early  English  institutions  and 
constitutional  history. 

President  Frank  McVey  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Dakota,  recently  elect- 
ed, is  the  fourth  president  of  that  insti- 
tution, which  is  just  entering  on  its 
25th  year.  He  graduated  from  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University  and  received  his 
doctor's  degree  from  Yale  in  1895,  after 
which  he  spent  some  time  in  special 
investigations  in  England. 

The  Roosevelt  Lecturer  for  igio-'ii 
at  the  University  of  Berlin  will  be  Pro- 
fessor Alphonso  Smith,  Ph.  D.,  of  the 
University  of  Virginia.  Dr.  Smith  is 
now  Edgar  Allan  Poe  professor  of 
English  literature  in  the  Virginia  Uni- 
versity, and  author  of  several  works  on 
English  Philology.  He  will  lecture  at 
Berlin  on  certain  aspects  of  American 
Literature. 

The  autumn  lectures  on  the  Thomas 
Museum  Foundation  at  Richmond  Col- 
lege, Virginia,  were  given  December  6- 
9  by  Professor  James  Howard  Gore, 
Ph.  D.,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  of  the 
National  Geographic  Society,  and  mem- 
ber of  various  government  commis- 
sions to  foreign  countries.  Next  spring 
the  lecturer  will  be  Dr.  Albert  Shaw, 
editor  of  the  American  Review  of 
Reviews. 

The  present  semester  is  marked  by  a 
change  in  the  administration  of  Mills 
College.  Mrs.  Susan  Lincoln  Mills, 
surviving  founder  of  the  college  and  for 
twenty-five  years  president,  retires  in 
favor  of  Dr.  Luella  Clay  Carson,  who 


will  be  formally  installed  on  December 
II.  Mrs.  Mills  succeeded  to  the  presi- 
dency upon  the  death  of  her  husband. 
Dr.  Cyrus  T.  Mills,  in  1884.  Dr.  Car- 
son comes  to  Mills  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oregon. 

The  new  law  school  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma  opened  its  doors 
in  September.  Professor  J.  C.  Mon- 
net,  who  has  been  a  member  of  the  Fac- 
ulty of  the  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity Law  School,  has  been  called  to 
the  deanship  of  the  new  school.  He 
took  a  law  course  at  Iowa,  then  prac- 
ticed some  ten  or  twelve  years,  then 
took  a  three  year  law  school  course  at 
Harvard  just  before  beginning  his 
educational  work  at  George  Washing- 
ton University. 

Prof.  Joseph  Jastrow  of  the  depart- 
ment of  psychology  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  has  been  appointed  by  the 
regents  of  Columbia  University  to  give 
special  graduate  courses  in  psychology 
in  that  institution  during  the  second 
semester  this  year,  and  to  deliver  a  se- 
ries of  public  lectures.  These  eight 
latter  lectures  on  psychology,  which  are 
given  annually,  have  heretofore  been 
delivered  by  Prof.  William  James  of 
Harvard,  Prof.  Tidier  of  Cornell,  and 
other  distinguished  psychologists. 

Dr.  Ernest  J.  Berg  of  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  who  has  been  appointed  profes- 
sor of  electrical  engineering  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  was  born  in  Sweden 
in  1871.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
Royal  Polytechnical  Institute,  Stock- 
holm,   in    mechanical    engineering    in 

1892,  and  came  to  the  United  States  in 

1893.  For  the  past  seventeen  years  he 
has  been  associated  with  the  General 
Electric  Company.  Dr.  Berg  succeeds 
Prof.  Morgan  Brooks,  who  is  absent 
on  leave  for  foreign  study. 

A  petition  already  signed  by  nearly 
one  thousand  undergraduates  and  post- 
graduate students  will  be  submitted  to 
the  trustees  at  their  December  meet- 
ing, asking  that  the  rank  of  dean  emeri- 
tus be  conferred  upon  Professor  Van 
Amringe,  who  will  retire  from  the 
deanship  of  Columbia  College  next 
June.     The  petition  itself  consists  of 
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resolutions  adopted  by  students  and  in- 
scribed on  parchment.  To  this  is  ap- 
pended five  rolls  of  parchment,  four  be- 
ing reserved  for  the  four  classes  in  the 
college  and  the  fifth  for  graduate  and 
engineering  students. 

Professor  Allan  H.  Willet,  '86,  a  for- 
mer instructor  in  Political  Economy  at 
Brown,  has  been  appointed  Supervisor 
of  the  Census  of  Pittsburg.  Profes- 
sor Willett  was  chosen  for  this  posi- 
tion by  Director  of  the  Census  Durand, 
and  was  supported  by  President  Taft 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Pitts- 
burg Census  Board.  Following  his 
graduation  from  .Brown,  Professor 
Willett  studied  law  at  Yale,  and  then 
held  several  teaching  positions,  finally 
becoming  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek 
at  Urbana  University,  Urbana,  Ohio. 
After  a  graduate  course  in  Economics 
and  Sociology  at  Columbia  he  received 
the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  He  then  became 
instructor  at  Brown. 

Dr.  William  Alfred  Packard,  profes- 
sor emeritus  in  Latin  in  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, died  December  2  of  heart  dis- 
ease, at  the  age  of  79.  Dr.  Packard 
was  a  conspicuous  figure  for  many 
years  in  the  world  of  classics.  He  was 
a  graduate  of  Bowdoin  College  in  the 
class  of  1851.  He  received  his  M.  A. 
degree  in  1854,  and  was  connected  bter 
as  a  tutor  with  the  Phillips  Andover 
Academy,  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
nary, University  of  Gottingen,  Hamil- 
ton College  and  Dartmouth  College. 
From  1859  to  1863  he  was  instructor 
in  modem  languages  in  Bowdoin  and 
professor  of  Latin  language  and  litera- 
ture, and  later  Greek  at  Dartmouth 
from  1863  to  1870.  He  came  to  Prince- 
ton in  1870  as  professor  of  Latin  and 
had  been  there  ever  since. 

Among  the  new  appointments  to  the 
staff  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota 
are  Mr.  J.  E.  Rhodes  as  instructor  in 
mechanical  drawing,  Mr.  Alfred  A. 
McAlister  instructor  in  mining  and 
electrical  engineering,  and  Mr.  H.  W. 
Daudt  as  instructor  in  chemistry.  Mr. 
Rhodes  is  a  graduate  of  Furman  Uni- 
versity and  received  his  degree  of  Min- 
ing Engineer  from  Qemson  University 


in  1906.  He  has  had  three  years'  expe- 
rience in  the  public  schools  and  prac- 
tical experience  in  the  testing  depart- 
ment of  the  General  Electric  Co.  Mr. 
McAlister  is  a  graduate  (M.  E.)  of 
Ohio  State  University,  and  has  served 
in  the  employ  of  the  Fairmount  Coal 
Co.  Mr.  Daudt  was  for  two  years  a 
student  in  Washington  University  but 
took  his  degrees  (B.  S.,  M.  S.)  from 
Harvard.  He  then  entered  the  service 
of  the  Mallinchrodt  Manufacturing 
Co.,  where  he  remained  one  year.  Mr. 
Daudt  will  now  have  chemistry  work 
in  the  School  of  Mines. 

NEW  BUILDINGS 

The  Western  College  for  Women, 
Oxford,  Ohio,  has  recently  completed 
a  new  dormitory,  modem  in  every  re- 
spect, at  a  cost  of  $41,000. 

The  North  Dakota  legislature  appro- 
priated $60,000  for  a  building  for  the 
Teachers  College  of  the  University  of 
North  Dakota  which  is  now  in  process 
of  construction. 

A  new  building,  modem  in  every 
respect,  has  recently  been  opened  for 
use  at  Highland  University.  A  cam- 
paign will  now  be  commenced  for  a 
new  library  and  girls  dormitory. 

The  universities  of  Kansas  and  Mis- 
souri are  planning  to  erect  an  athletic 
stadium  together,  and  committees  from 
the  colleges  are  looking  over  the  sites 
in  Kansas  City  which  will  be  convenient 
to  both  institutions. 

Plans  for  the  new  chemistry  building 
at  the  University  of  Washington  are 
now  completed  and  the  work  is  under 
way.  The  cost  of  the  building  will  be 
about  $40,000,  and  is  designed  to  ac- 
commodate at  Maximum  capacity  about 
1,000  students. 

President  Elmer  B.  Bryan  recently 
announced  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  trus- 
tees of  Colgate  University  enough 
money  had  been  pledged  to  erect  three 
new  buildings,  two  dormitories  and  a 
refectory,  the  estimated  cost  of  which 
will  be  about  $150,000.  Work  will  be 
begun  in  the  spring. 
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It  is  planned  to  use  one  half  of  the 
$500,000  fund  now  being  raised  by 
Oberlin,  for  the  construction  of  new 
buildings.  Those  which  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  fund  are  the  men's  build- 
ing to  cost  $135,000  and  now  in  process 
of  construction,  and  an  administration 
building  or  a  botanical  laboratory. 

Mr.  William  D.  Sloan  has  announced 
his  intention  to  erect  on  the  grounds 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, the  Medical  Department  of  Co- 
lumbia, a  seven  story  building  adjacent 
to  ^  the  Sloane  Maternity  Hospital, 
which  was  founded  and  is  maintained 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sloane.  The  cost  of 
the  new  building  will  be  about  $150,- 
000. 

Plans  are  being  made  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  new  science  hall  at  Haverford 
Work  will  probably  begin  in  the  spring, 
and  it  is  hoped  to  have  the  building 
ready  for  occupation  before  the  end  of 
next  year.  It  will  contain  three  de- 
partments, a  chemistry,  a  physics,  and 
an  engineering  section.  As  there  is  not 
enough  money  in  sight  to  complete  the 
entire  building,  it  is  planned  to  build 
the  section  for  chemistry  first. 

At  Mills  College  a  new  gymnasium 
will  be  completed  by  the  opening  of  the 
second  semester  in  January.  It  is  of  an 
adapted  form  of  Spanish  mis- 
sion architecture,  thus  conforming 
to  the  plan  of  the  more  recent 
buildings,  the  Margaret  Carnegie 
Library  and  El  Campanile.  The  gym- 
nasium is  planned  so  that  it  may  be 
used  for  such  informal  entertainments 
as  are  now  given  in  Lisser  Hall.  It  is 
being  erected  with  general  funds,  in- 
cluding contributions  from  alumnae  and 
friends.    The  total  cost  will  be  $30,000. 

At  the  South  Texas  Conference  of 
the  Methodist  Church  at  Port  Arthur, 
Texas,  on  December  16,  John  W.  Gates 
made  an  offer  of  $50,000  and  a  site  of 
from  50  to  100  acres  of  land  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Methodist  Univer- 
sity, provided  the  college  be  located  at 
Port  Arthur.  It  is  believed  that  the 
National  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  will  undoubtedly 
raise  another  $50,000  which  with  Mr. 


Gates'  donation,  is  to  be  expended  for 
the  erection  of  suitable  buildings.  Mr. 
Gates  also  said  that  he  would  be  heard 
from  again  when  it  came  to  equipping 
the  university. 

A  new  building  will  soon  be  added 
to  tlie  group  of  the  College  for  Women 
of  Western  Reserve  University.  It  will 
be  the  gift  of  Samuel  Mather  of  Cleve- 
land and  his  children,  S.  Livingston 
Mather,  Amasa  Stone  Mather,  Miss 
Constance  Mather  and  Philip  Mather, 
and  a  memorial  to  Mrs.  Flora  Stone 
Mather.  The  offer  of  Mr.  Mather  was 
formally  presented  by  President 
Thwing  to  the  trustees  on  December 
6.  The  building  will  be  used  for  recita- 
tions and  class  lectures.  Its  location, 
cost,  and  details  of  construction,  have 
not  yet  been  determined.  It  will,  how- 
ever, be  the  most  impressive  building 
upon  the  campus  of  the  College  for 
Women.  The  gift  includes,  in  addition 
to  the  building  and  its  equipment,  a 
sum  of  money  sufficient  for  its  liberal 
endowment 

As  a  result  of  the  action  of  the  last 
Legislature  in  voting  the  University  of 
North  Dakota  a  sum  for  the  erection 
of  a  new  power-plant,  the  College  of 
Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering 
was  enriched  by  the  old  power  house, 
which  is  170x40  feet,  and  by  such 
of  the  machinery  as  was  considered  too 
small  to  warrant  installing  in  the  new 
plant.  This  machinery  will  make  val- 
uable laboratory  apparatus.  The  col- 
lege will  now  have  a  cupola  in  which, 
with  a  melting  capacity  of  two  tons 
per  hour,  it  could  melt  iron  and  cast  it, 
as  is  done  in  any  commercial  foundry. 
The  growth  of  the  college  has  been 
such  that  to  the  department  of  machine 
design  will  be  added  twenty-five  addi- 
tional drawing  desks.  The  greater  part 
of  the  appropriation  now  available, 
however,  will  be  invested  in  machinery 
which  will  enable  the  college  to  inves- 
tigate the  most  economical  ways  of  con- 
verting different  fuels  into  power. 

The  officers  of  Harvard  University 
have  in  mind  the  cons^uction  of  a  very 
large  building  or  group  of  buildings 
which  will  be  complete  in  themselves 
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with  sleeping  rooms,  study  and  dining 
rooms,    accommodating    from   600    to 

?oo  students.  For  such  a  building  or 
uildings  about  $1,000,000  will  be  re- 
quired. Nothing  definite  has  as  yet 
been  decided,  and  it  is  unlikely  that 
work  will  be  started  before  the  lapse  of 
at  least  three  years. 

President  Penrose  and  Dean  Hen- 
drick  of  Whitman  College  are  at  pres- 
ent in  Washington.  D.  C,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  the  land  upon  which 
Fort  Walla  Walla  is  located  as  a  new 
site  for  Whitman  College.  It  is  believed 
that  their  endeavors  are  meeting  with 
success,  and  should  the  Government 
favor  the  abandonment  of  the  fort, 
Whitman  College  would  obtain  the  best 
possible  site  for  its  new  buildings.  The 
property  consists  of  620  acres  and  is 
ideally  located  for  the  purpose.  It  is 
understood  that  if  tlie  grant  is  secured 
Whitman  College  will  have  to  educate 
the  Indians  of  preparatory  standing 
free  of  charge  for  all  time. 

APPROPRIATIONS  AND 
BEQUESTS 

A  Los  Angeles  woman  has  left  $100,- 
000  to  provide  for  needy  students  at 
the  University  of  Southern  California. 

Henry  B.  Harris  has  offered  to  be 
one  of  ten  men  who  will  put  up  $25,000 
each  to  found  a  chair  of  playwriting  at 
Harvard  University. 

In  the  will  of  the  late  John  Wallace, 
^65,  of  New  York  Union  College  is  re- 
membered with  a  contingent  bequest 
of  $100,000,  to  be  used  in  building  a 
new  gymnasium. 

The  Western  College  for  Women, 
Oxford,  Ohio,  has  completed  its  cam- 
paign for  $250,000  including  a  sub- 
scription of  $50,000  from  the  General 
Education  Board. 

Andrew  Carnegie  has  donated  $100,- 
000  at  McGill  University  following  a 
promise  that  if  $50,000  be  raised  from 
other  sources  his  offer  would  become 
available.  The  $50,000  has  been  re- 
ceived from  Lord  Strathcona. 


$350,000  including  a  subscription  of 
$100,000  from  the  General  Education 
Board.  This  college  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing institutions  for  women  in  the  South. 

At  the  Yale  Corporation  meeting 
held  December  14th,  a  gift  of  $50,000 
was  announced  from  Mrs.  Morris  K. 
Jessup  of  New  York  City.  This 
amount  with  former  donations  from  the 
same  source  to  the  Yale  School  of 
Forestry  will  be  used  to  found  the  Mor- 
ris K.  Jessup  Chair  of  Silviculture. 

During  the  year  1908  and  1909  the 
collection  of  a  new  half-million  fund 
was  started  at  Oberlin.  Up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  the  pledges  and  receipts 
amount  to  $330,000  leaving  $170,000 
to  be  raised.  The  largest  pledges  to  the 
fund  are  $200,000  from  an  aflonymous 
donor,  and  $125,000  from  the  General 
Education  Board. 

Hamilton  College  has  increased  its 
endowment  by  $400,000  in  the  past 
year.  Of  this  amount  $200,000  was 
given  by  Andrew  Carnegie  in  recogni- 
tion of  Elihu  Root's  service  in  aiding 
international  peace.  It  is  expected  that 
the  $100,000  given  by  the  late  John  S. 
Kennedy  will  be  used  to  establish  more 
freshmen  scholarships. 

The  recent  report  of  the  treasurer  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology shows  that  the  alumni  gave 
more  than  $41,000  to  the  institute  last 
year,  and  that  during  the  bst  four  years 
they  have  given  at^ut  $175,000  to  be 
used  for  general  purposes,  aside  from 
$120,000  raised  for  a  student  social 
center  in  memory  of  President  Walker. 
The  institute  is  entirely  free  of  debt. 

About  $105,000  has  been  subscribed 
toward  the  fund  which  alumni  and  un- 
dergraduates of  Dartmouth  are  raising 
for  the  new  gymnasium.  The  total 
cost  of  the  structure  will  be  about  $125,- 
000.  At  present  the  class  of  187 1  leads 
in  the  total  amount  subscribed,  with 
$6,275.  Building  operations  are  well 
under  way,  and  it  is  planned  to  have 
the  west  wing  roofed  over  before  win- 
ter. 


Agnes  Scott  College,  Decatur,  Ga.,        Public  bequests  aggregating  half  a 
recently   completed    its   campaign   for     million  dollars  are  made  in  the  will 
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of  Arthur  Hill,  regent  of  the  University 
of  Michigan.  For  an  auditorium  at 
the  university,  $200,000  is  bequeathed 
and  in  addition  $25,000  goes  to  per- 
petuate four  University  of  Michigan 
scholarships  for  graduates  of  the  Ar- 
thur Hill  High  School  of  Saginaw. 
Other  important  bequests  are;  for  a 
manual  training  school  at  Saginaw, 
$200,000;  Saginaw  General  Hospital, 
$50,000;  and  the  Home  of  the  Friend- 
less, Saginaw,  $25,000. 

Trustees  of  Bellevue  College  at  a  re- 
cent meeting  passed  the  resolution 
authorizing  an  effort  to  raise  $150,000 
for  that  institution,  $100,000  to  become 
permanent  endowment.  The  alumni 
have  taken  the  van  and  undertaken  to 
raise  $i0f0oo  of  the  amount  for  which 
the  college  is  asking.  Within  a  few 
days  a  quarter  of  the  amount  was  sub- 
scribed. Within  thirty  days  after  the 
decision  was  reached  by  the  trustees 
that  the  effort  should  be  undertaken 
nearly  one-third  of  the  entire  amount 
proposed  was  in  sight. 

ADMINISTRATION  AND 
LEGISLATION 

C.  C.  N.  Y.  Faculty  by-laws  have 
been  so  amended  as  to  exclude  from  the 
privilege  of  re-examination  students 
whose  deficiency  is  in  the  classroom 
record  of  the  term,  rather  than  in  the 
regular  examination. 

Beginning  with  the  second  term,  a 
new  course,  "Diplomatic  Forms  and 
Procedure,"  will  be  offered  in  the 
Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Econ- 
omy at  the  U.  of  P.  It  is  intended  es- 
pecially for  those  who  expect  to  enter 
the  consular  service,  which,  by  action 
of  the  State  Department,  in  1906,  was 
made  more  accessible  to  college  gradu- 
ates. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Over- 
seers of  Harvard  University  held  De- 
cember 8,  1909,  the  plans  of  President 
A.  Lawrence  Lowell  for  the  segrega- 
tion of  the  freshmen  and  the  establish- 
ment of  freshmen  dormitories  were  ap- 
proved. His  ideas  relative  to  changes 
in  the  elective  system  were  discussed 


and  full  authority  given  him  to  carry 
them  out. 

A  union  has  been  effected  between 
the  College  of  Emporia,  Emporia,  Kan- 
safe,  and  Lewis  Academy,  by  which  the 
academy  has  been  moved  to  Emporia 
and  established  as  Lewis  Academy,  the 
preparatory  department  of  the  College 
of  Emporia.  As  soon  as  the  property 
of  the  academy  in  Wichita  can  be  dis- 
posed of  to  advantage  it  will  be  sold 
and  the  proceeds  used  to  erect  and  en- 
dow a  new  Lewis  Academy  building 
upon  the  campus  at  Emporia. 

According  to  an  announcement  re- 
cently issued,  Yale  has  dropped  the  re- 
quirements of  five  successfully  passed 
examinations  for  admission  to  the  Aca- 
demic Department,  and  similar  action 
is  expected  in  Sheffield  Scientific  School 
in  the  next  few  weeks.  The  idea  of  the 
change  is  that  many  good  men  have 
been  kept  out  because  of  ill  success  with 
their  first  examinations.  Under  the 
new  rule  a  candidate  will  receive  credit 
for  any  number  he  may  pass,  and  will 
not  have  to  take  the  tests  over  again 
the  following  year. 

The  old  terms  applied  to  university 
undergraduates  —  freshman,  s  o  p  h  o- 
more,  etc., — ^are  replaced  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  by  a  technical  division 
of  the  students,  who  are  known  as  Up- 
per and  Lower  Seniors  and  Upper  and 
Lower  Juniors.  The  distinct  line  usu- 
ally drawn  between  the  first  and  the  last 
years  is  observed  by  the  division  of  the 
student  governing  body  into  Junior 
and  Senior  Councils,  representatives  to 
which  are  elected  in  February  of  each 
year.  In  practice,  therefore,  the  stu- 
dents are  not  designated  by  classes  but 
by  the  division  to  which  they  belong. 

For  the  first  time  Latin  will  cease  to 
be  a  requirement  for  entrance  to  a  Yale 
undergraduate  department  when,  after 
another  year,  the  change  in  the  admis- 
sion subjects  at  the  Sheffield  Scientific 
School  takes  effect.  The  faculty  has 
announced  that  for  students  in  the  en- 
gineering courses  no  Latin  would  be 
required  for  the  entrance  examinations 
after  next  year.  An  equivalent  of 
French  and  German  may  be  substituted. 
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A  general  rearrangement  of  the  sub- 
jects required  for  admission  to  the  Shef- 
field Scientific  School  will  take  effect 
at  the  same  time.  English  history  will 
be  dropped  as  a  fixed  requirement,  and 
a  choice  of  two  units  from  four  histori- 
cal subjects  will  be  allowed  in  its 
place.  The  Sheffield  Scientific  School 
IS  one  of  the  last  in  the  country  to  drop 
Latin  as  an  entrance  requirement  for 
any  of  its  departments. 

Recent  action  by  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  will  make 
attendance  on  university  classes  easier 
as  well  as  cheaper  for  teachers  in  the 
public  schools  of  Chicago  and  vicinity. 
Such  teachers  may  matriculate  through 
University  College — a  division  of  tihe 
university  having  city  quarters  at  153 
La  Salle  St. — on  payment  of  the  usual 
tuition  fee,  and  without  being  required 
to  pay  the  regular  matriculation  fee  of 
$5.00  required  of  general  students.  For 
teachers  and  others  unable  to  take  full 
work,  the  board  has  authorized  a  special 
tuition  fee  of  $13.00  per  major,  in  place 
of  the  regular  fee  of  $20.00  for  a  single 
major,  provided  registration  is  made 
through  University  College.  Such  regis- 
tration will  not  be  confined  to  courses 
offered  by  University  College,  but  it 
will  be  permitted  for  any  courses  offer- 
ed in  any  of  the  colleges  of  the  univer- 
sity. To  this  end,  and  in  order  to  place 
.the  opportunities  of  the  university  still 
more  effectively  within  reach  of  busy 
teachers,  the  time  schedule  of  classes 
conducted  at  the  university,  as  well 
as  those  offered  through  Univer- 
sity College,  are  being  so  arranged  that 
a  considerable  number  may  be  held  dur- 
ing late  afternoon  hours,  so  as  to  per- 
mit teachers  to  attend  after  concluding 
their  day's  work  in  the  schoolroom. 

The  regents  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  took  action  on  a  number  of 
important  matters  in  their  December 
meeting.  Dr.  Joseph  Evans  of  Phila- 
delphia was  appomted  professor  of 
clinical  medicine  and  medical  advisor 
to  students.  In  addition  to  looking  af- 
ter the  health  of  the  students,  Dr.  Ev- 
ans will  teach  physical  diagnosis  in  the 
United  of  Wisconsin  medical  school, 
and  will  make  a  scientific  study  of  prob- 


lems relating  to  his  work.  Dr.  Evans 
will  take  up  his  duties  at  Wisconsin  in 
February. 

Thorough  inspection  of  all  boarding 
and  roommg  houses  occupied  by  uni- 
versity students,  to  be  carried  on  as  a 
regular  part  of  the  work  of  the  faculty 
committee  on  hygiene,  was  authorized 
by  the  regents,  with  siifficient  appropri- 
ation. Since  there  is  no  dormitory  sys- 
tem at  present,  aside  from  the  small 
provision  for  women  at  Chadbourne 
Hall  and  that  for  men  at  the  university 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  the  majority  of 
the  students  live  in*  private  rooming 
houses  off  the  campus,  where  there  has 
hitherto  been  faculty  supervision  of 
conditions.  To  safeguard  students 
against  possible  unsanitary  conditions 
and  resultant  exposure  to  disease,  a  new 
system  of  inspection  by  a  committee  on 
university  hygiene  has  been  inaugu- 
rated. 

The  "Honor  System"  has  been  un- 
usually successful  in  its  operation  at 
the  University  of  Virginia,  and  the 
rules  in  force  there  have  served  as 
models  for  several  other  colleges.  We 
reproduce  these  rules  in  full. 

"Any  one  believing  that  a  breach  of 
the  honor  system  has  been  committed 
shall,  with  the  assistance  of  such  mem- 
bers of  his  class  he  may  desire  to  call 
upon,  investigate  the  matter  as  secretly 
and  speedily  as  possible.  After  a 
thorough  investigation,  they  shall  de- 
mand of  the  accused  an  explanation  of 
his  conduct.  If,  after  hearing  his  ex- 
planation or  after  he  has  refused  to 
make  an  explanation,  they  are  con- 
vinced* of  his  guilt,  they  shall  demand 
that  he  leave  college  at  once. 

"The  accused  must  then  either  leave 
the  college  or  demand  the  president  of 
his  class  to  convene  tlie  honor  commit- 
tee and  try  his  case. 

"The  accused  may  request  a  public 
trial  before  the  honor  committee,  in 
which  case  the  members  of  the  class  to 
which  he  belongs  shall  be  admitted, 
but  no  others. 

"In  the  trial  before  the  honor  com- 
mittee, both  sides  may  be  represented 
by  a  counsel  from  the  student  body. 

"Counsel  shall  have  the  privilege  of 
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asking  the  witnesses  questions,  but  only 
such  questions  as  will  tend  to  bring  out 
the  facts  of  the  case.  Counsel  shall  not 
be  allowed  to  make  an  argument,  but 
the  accused  may  say  what  he  choses  in 
his  own  defense. 

"If,  after  a  thorough  trial,  five  of  the 
six  who  compose  the  honor  committee 
are  convinced  of  the  guilt  of  the  ac- 
cused, and  shall  so  cast  their  vote  in  a 
secret  ballot,  the  accused  must  leave 
immediately. 

"From  the  decision  of  the  honor  com- 
mittee there  sha^be  no  appeal.  "The 
honor  committee  shall  consist  of  the 
presidents  of  the  five  departments  of 
the  university  and  the  vice-president  of 
the  department  of  which  the  accused 
is  a  member.  In  case  of  the  absence  of 
any  member  of  this  committee,  the  next 
highest  officer  in  his  department  shall 
act  in  his  place,  the  officers  ranking  in 
tlie  following  order:  President,  vice- 
president,  secretary  and  treasurer,  and 
historian." 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The  new  Lutheran  Theological  Semi- 
nary for  the  Southern  States  is  to  be 
located  at  Columbia,  South  Carolina. 

Rollins  College,  Winter  Park,  Flori- 
da, suflfered  the  loss  by  fire  on  Decem- 
ber 2nd  of  Knowles  Hall,  their  oldest 
building. 

The  University  of  Christiania  has 
appointed  a  committee  to  cooperate 
with  similar  committees  from  Den- 
mark, Sweden  and  the  United  States 
with  the  object  of  facilitating  the  plan 
for  the  interchange  of  professors  be- 
tween Scandinavian  and  American  uni- 
versities. 

The  Harvard  Club  of  Virginia,  or- 
ganized a  year  ago,  has  now  a  mem- 
bership of  forty.  Among  the  guests  of 
the  club  within  the  past  year  were 
President  Eliot,  Professor  Hanus,  head 
of  the  department  of  education  at  Har- 
vard, Jerome  D.  Greene,  of  the  Har- 
vard Corporation,  and  Dr.  Christian, 
dean  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School. 
Annual  meetings  are  held  in  Richmond. 
Tlie  president  of  the  club  is  J.  C.  Met- 
calf,  Richmond  College,  and  the  Secre- 


tary, W.  P.  Dickey,  of  the  same  insti- 
tution. 

The  Southern  Educational  Associa^- 
tion  was  held  at  Charlotte,  N.  C,  De- 
cember 28-30.  This  organization  is  the 
most  broadly  representative  of  educa- 
tional associations  in  the  Southern 
States,  the  meeting  place  of  schoolmen 
and  schoolwomen  from  the  primary 
school  to  the  college  and  university. 
Dean  Walter  Miller,  of  Tulane  Univer- 
sity, Louisiana,  is  Secretary  of  the  col- 
lege section  of  the  Association.  Lead- 
ing educators  from  East  and  West 
made  addresses  while  papers  on  sub- 
jects of  vital  interest  to  southern  edu- 
cation were  read  by  representatives  of 
all  classes  of  schools.  Such  subjects  as 
compulsory  education  and  agricultural 
and  general  industrial  training  received 
most  attention. 

A  summary  of  legislation  concerning 
industrial  education  in  public  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools,  prepared 
by  Prof.  E.  C.  Elliott  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  has  just  been  published 
by  the  American  Association  of  La- 
bor Legislation,  which  has  its  head- 
quarters at  the  university  library. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Universities  will  be 
held  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  on 
January  4  and  5.  Representatives  of 
twenty  universities  and  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  will  take  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  educational  questions. 
Among  those  who  will  attend  are  A. 
Lawrence  Lowell,  president  of  Har- 
vard; Woodrow  Wilson,  president  of 
Princeton ;  H.  S.  Pritchett,  president  of 
the  Carnegie  Foundation;  David  Starr 
Jordan,  president  of  Stanford ;  G.  Stan- 
ley Hall,  president  of  Clark  University, 
and  Dean  F.  S.  Jones  of  Yale. 

The  School  of  Commerce  and  Ad- 
ministration at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, sometimes  termed  the  "consular" 
school,  tho  established  less  than  two 
years  ago,  has  a  faculty  of  twenty-nine 
professors  and  instructors,  and  is  grow- 
ing to  be  recognized  as  in  all  essen- 
tials as  truly  professional  as  are  the 
law  or  medical  schools.  While  as  yet 
no  special  diploma  is  given,  graduates 
who  are  candidates  for  U.  S.  consul- 
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ships  will  be  certified  to  the  president 
of  the  United  States  for  appointment 
The  course  occupies  two  years  and  stu- 
dents are  not  admitted  to  it  until  they 
have  completed  two  years  of  under- 
graduate work.  The  courses  are  in- 
tended, however,  not  merely  as  prepara- 
tion for  the  foreign  field  in  which  the 
great  exporting  and  importing  interests 
of  the  country  are  concerned.  The  de- 
mand for  young  men  so  equipped  is 
considerable,  and  the  object  of  the 
school  is  to  turn  out  men  equipped  to 
take  charge  of  the  "foreign  relations" 
of  large  business  houses. 

Conditions  for  the  Competition  for  the 
Prize  offered  by  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation of  Columbia  University  in 
Illinois. 

1.  There  will  be  a  prize  of  $50.  for 
the  words  of  Columbia  song,  and  a 
prize  of  $50  for  original  music  com- 
posed for  the  words  selected. 

2.  The  competition  for  the  words 
shall  be  open  to  any  one  who  is  or  has 
been  directly  or  indirectly  associated 
witli  Columbia  University.  There  shall 
be  no  restrictions  as  to  competitors  in 
connection  with  the  music. 

3.  The  competition  for  the  words  will 


dose  on  February  i  and  the  award  in 
this  competition  will  be  made  as 
promptly  as  possible.  The  words  of 
the  prize  song  will  then  be  published 
immediately.  The  competition  for  the 
music  to  be  composed  for  these  words 
will  close  on  April  i. 

4.  Each  competitor  must  submit  a 
typewritten  copy  of  his  poem  or  a  leg- 
ibly written  copy  of  the  score  to  Profes- 
sor Rudolf  Tombo,  Jr.,  Secretary  of 
the  Committee,  311  East  Hall,  Colum- 
bia University,  New  York. 

5.  There  shall  be  no  restrictions  in 
regard  to  the  length  or  the  form  of  the 
song,  but  a  high  standard  of  quality 
and  character  will  be  set  by  the  com- 
mittee. The  words  should  make  a 
stirring  appeal  to  the  young  and  the 
strong,  and  while  they  should  avoid  ex- 
cessive laudation  and  sentiment,  they 
should  not  be  so  coldly  intellectual  that 
they  will  not  be  sung. 

A  fund  of  $1,000  has  been  given  to 
Columbia  University  by  the  Hudson 
Fulton  Celebration  Committee  to  es- 
tablish the  Hudson  Fulton  prize  or 
prizes,  for  an  athletic  contest  to  be  par- 
ticipated in  by  the  students  of  the  uni- 
versity. 
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SPECTATOR'S  HANbY  GUIDE 

TO  FOOTBALL 

Also  of  Use  to  Speculators 

The  diief  feature  of  football  is  feet 
— sometimes  very  small  as  in  the  case 
of  de  feat  and  at  other  times  large 
enough  to  merit  the  term  great  feats. 
This  latter  expression  applies  to  Min- 
nesota. A  ball  is  also  a  necessary  ad- 
junct to  the  game  tho  it  isn't  really 
a  ball  but  an  oval.  Pigskin  is  another 
name  for  it — given  on  account  of  its 
horsehide  covering.  Usually  the  field 
is  called  the  gridiron  because  it  is  a 
place  where  half  baked  players  are  roas- 
ed,  a  very  meet  thing  to  do. 

A  coachman  is  the  one  who  drives 
the  team.  It  sometimes  Staggers  him 
to  do  this.  The  eleven  is  wrongly  ap- 
plied as  signif3ring  the  team;  two  men 
are  halves  and  one  is  a  quarter,  which 
makes  only  ten  and  one  fourth  men. 

.  Guards  are  the  men  who  win  the  re- 
gard of  tiie  crown.  It  is  not  obligatory 
for  the  center  to  use  perfume  even  if 
he  wishes  to  fume.  Scientifically  he  is 
known  as  the  centrifugal  force.  Men 
in  football  suits  are  not  always  suitors 
— more  often  they  are  pursuitors. 
Those  men  lying  at  the  side  in  football 
suits  are  not  side  lines  but  substitutes. 
This  year  we  have  a  most  powerful 
line-up.  Line  men  are  known  as  offic- 
iab  tlio  their  line  is  not  a  fish  line, 
even  if  they  do  have  tackles  in  the 
game. 

A  wrong  impression  might  be  gained 
by  the  term  fullback,  especially  as  the 
player  has  corks  on  his  shoes  but  there 
is  only  H2O  in  the  bottles,  and  spiral 
do  not  mean  corkscrews. 

An  end  run  does  not  signify  that  the 
game  is  over  but  only  that  the  players 
are  endeavoring  to  win.    A  man  who 
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always  makes  at  least  five  yards  is 
called  Rademacher. 

"Crossing  the  Bar"  has  nothing  to  do 
with  kicking  goal.  Its  writer  invented 
tennis,  and  not  football,  as  is  shown 
by  his  name  Tennyson,  and  his  line. 
"Love  whidi  holds  us  in  a  net" 

Football  at  Minnesota  is  a  game 
which  pays  a  premium  to  loyalty.  Al- 
ways bet  on  your  own  team.  What's 
the  odds  ? 

Spectators  who  are  not  pleased  with 
the  next  game  and  want  a  refund 
should  ask  for  their  half  back  or  their 
quarter  back.  Objections  should  not  be 
made  to  an  Irish  quarter — one  of  tlus 
kind  is  equal  to  gold  and  beats  a  Latin 
quarter  every  time. — The  Minne-Ha- 
Ha. 

HE  HAD  JUST  BEEN  CARRIED 

"You  didn't  put  your  heart  into  your 
work,"  a  dear  friend  told  him. 

"I  was  fired  with  enthusiasm,"  he 
replied. — The  Minne-HchHa, 

A  PREFERENCE 

When  J.  M.  Barrie  addressed  an  au- 
dience of  one  thousand  girls  at  Smith 
College  during  an  American  visit,  a 
friend  asked  him  how  he  found  the  ex- 
perience. 

"WeU,"  replied  Mr.  Barrie,  "to  teU 
you  the  truth,  Td  rather  talk  one  thous- 
and times  to  one  girl  than  to  talk  one 
time  to  a  thousand  girls." — The  Co^ 
lumbia  Jester. 

THE  INQUIRING  MIND 

Sunday  School  Teacher — ^"Children, 
we  are  all  made  of  dust." 

Irrepressible  Willie — "And  is  nig- 
gers made  of  coal  dust?" — The  Prince- 
ton Tiger. 
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THE  PALACE  OF  DREAMS 

By  the  luminous  shore  of  a  moon-kissed  sea 

Stands  a  mountain  of  purple  and  gold, 
Where  dream  winds  pipe  from  a  starry  lea, 

And  passion  blooms  unfold; 
And  here  are  shadows  swayed  to  rest 

By  the  lullaby  sound  of  streams, 
And  here  on  the  mist-hung  mountain  crest, 
Pacing  the  gates  of  the  wind-wild  west, 

Stands  the  wonderful  palace  of  Dreams. 

The  palace  towers  all  vast  and  high. 

Are  of  opal  and  amethyst. 
And  the  arches  bend  with  the  arching  sky, 

Draped  in  the  silver  mist; 
And  there  in  front  of  the  magic  door 

Is  a  terrace  of  bloom  and  light; 
But  out  on  the  wave-splashed,  rock- walled  shore. 
Are  voices  wailing  forevermore. 

Prom  the  deep,  dark  pits  of  night. 

In  the  lucent  halls  breathes  music  low, 

And  many  a  fountain  flows; 
And  feet  all  light  o'er  dream  ways  go. 

Strewn  with  poppy  and  rose; 
And  dream  shapes  move  in  a  sensuous  dance. 

And  amorous  eyes  grow  bright. 
But  still  like  sounds  in  a  weird  witch  trance. 
By  the  moon-pale  sea  that  sobs  and  pants, 

Are  voices  in  the  night. 

**  Beware!  beware  I"  the  voices  call, 

"The  lullaby  sound  of  streams. 
And  the  opal  and  gold  of  the  palace  hall, 

The  fair,  false  palace  of  Dreams; 
Por  here  we  strayed  too  far,  too  far 

Prom  cares  on  the  busy  shore. 
And  no  ship  comes  by  the  harbor  bar, 
Por  our  ships  lie  low  where  the  sea  wrecks  are, 

And  all  our  world  they  bore." 

The  treasure  isles  are  far  from  here. 

Where  sirens  always  sing, 
But  the  winds  are  free  and  the  skies  are  clear, 

And  a  sail  is  a  flitting  wing. 
And  living  and  loving  are  wiser  lore 

Than  dreams,  all  swift  in  flight; 
And  oft  in  a  cottage  along  the  shore, 
Whispering  love  forevermore, 

Are  voices  day  and  night. 

— Glenn  Ward  Drbsbach, 
in  The  Wisconsin  Magazine. 
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A  WAGGISH  DOG  TALE 

Sustained  and  soothed  by  an  unfalt- 
ering "crust,"  a  curly  brown  canine, 
with  two  extremely  emaciated,  but  loy- 
al, retainers,  has,  during  the  past  week 
gained  admission  to  nearly  every  class 
in  college,  and  listened  to  every  peda- 
gogical precept,  from  melanism  to  hyp- 
notism. 

"The  canine  race  has  been  sheltered 
and  petted  long  enough,"  he  said  to- 
day. "We  want  an  education,  so  that 
we  may  take  our  fitting  place  in  the 
world  and,  some  day  perhaps,  aspire 
to  the  ballot.  We  always  fully  com- 
prehend all  the  instructors'  directions 
to  us,  and  have  often  left  lectures  in 
an  elevated  condition." 

Mr.  Browne-Curr  is  evidently  the 
natural  leader  of  the  trio.  His  attenu- 
ated followers,  who  appear  to  a  layman 
to  be  near-Scotch  terriers,  exhibit  a 
more  conciliatory  spirit  and  are  amen- 
able to  any  small  help  in  working  their 
way  through  college,  such  as  a  dog  bis- 
cuit or  a  soup  bone. 

It  is  rumored  that  they  will   soon 


form  a  new  honor  fraternity,  to  be 
known  as  Chi  Yi. — University  of 
Washington  Daily. 

IN  ASTRONOMY 

Student — ^Has  the  moon  regular  hab- 
its? 

Professor  (absentmindedly)  —  No, 
once  a  month  it  goes  into  the  MiUcy 
Way,  gets  full,  and  doesn't  go  until  it's 
last  quarter  has  disappeared. — Harvard 
Lampoon. 

BY-PRODUCTS 

Prof. — The  University  is  a  great  hu- 
man factory. 

Ex.  '09 — I've  heard  they  canned  stu- 
dents.— Cornell  Widow, 

AT  THE  POKER  GAME 

Say,  Fat,  does  your  mother  know 
you're  out? 

Yes,  but  not  how  much. — Yale  Re- 
cord. 
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DECISIVE  BATTLES'*' 

This  volume  contains  not  only  inter- 
esting accounts  of  the  great  battles 
which  have  been  important  as  military 
contests,  but  attempts  to  trace  the 
causes  which  produced  them  and  the 
effect  they  have  had  on  American  civi- 
lization. The  account  begins  with  those 
battles  of  the  old  world  which  had  a 
decided  effect  upon  the  history  of 
America,  and  then  follows  these  earlier 
conflicts  of  the  new  country,  such  as 
the  Pequot  War,  Champlain's  battles 
with  the  Iroquois.  The  narrative  is 
brought  down  through  the  conflicts  of 
Colonial  days,  the  Revolution,  the  War 
of  1812,  the  Mexican  War,  our  Civil 
War,  and  concludes  with  a  full  account 
of  the  land  and  water  battles  of  the 
Spanish-American  War. 

ENGLISH  ESSAYSt 

This  is  the  latest  volume  in  The 
Readers'  Library  and  will  probably 
have  its  greatest  value  from  the  fact 
that  it  brings  together  in  one  book 
much  material  that  is  difficult  of  access 
to  the  average  reader.  Naturally  a  col- 
lection of  this  sort  leaves  considerable 
ground  for  discussion  and  perhaps  dif- 
ference of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  se- 
lection tfiat  has  been  made  from  the 
rich  field  of  material  available.  But 
the  authors  of  this  book  have  made 
their  collection  wide  in  range  and  catho- 
lic in  its  nature. 

The  essays  are  preceded  by  a  paper 
on  "The  Genesis  of  the  Essay,"  which 
traces  its  history  from  the  Greek  phi- 

*DecUive  BattUs  of  A  meriea.  By  Albert  Pushnell 
Hart,  Thomas  Went  worth  Higffinson,  Claude  Hal- 
stead  Van  Tyne,  George  Pierce  Garrison,  and  Others. 
Harper  &  Brothers  :  New  York.    Price  $1.50. 

^Tke  Great  English  Essayists,  By  Williamrj. 
Dawson  and  Conlngsby  W.  Dawson.  Harper  J  & 
Brothers,  New  York.    fl.OO. 
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losophers  to  modem  essay  writing, 
where  the  subject  is  treated  of  under 
such  heads  as  "The  Classic  Essay," 
"The  Letter  Essay,"  "The  Short  Story 
Essay,"  "The  Biographical  and  Critical 
Essay,"  and  "The  Familiar  Essay." 
Under  these  headings  are  grouped  the 
best  examples  of  the  master  writers. 

EXERCISE  IN  TRAINING^ 

So  much  attention  in  these  days  is 
given  to  the  various  fads  in  physical 
exercise  that  one  has  almost  as  much 
choice  in  selecting  his  brand  of  physi- 
cal culture  as  he  does  in  his  selection  of 
breakfast  foods.  The  book  by  Dr.  Mc- 
Kenzie  differs  in  that  it  is  not  a  tract 
in  favor  of  any  pet  hobby  in  the  line 
of  exercise ;  but  it  will  be  found  inter- 
esting in  not  only  the  chapters  dealing 
with  particular  phases  of  exercise  and 
its  importance  in  education,  but  from 
the  preliminary  chapters,  which  give 
interesting  information  in  regard  to  the 
different  systems  of  physical  training 
as  practised  in  Germany  and  other  for- 
eign countries  and  the  comparison  that 
is  made  with  results  of  these  modified 
exercises  in  America. 

An  interesting  account  is  given  of 
the  jiu  jitsu  or  "soft  business  of  Japan." 
While  there  is  much  that  is  commend- 
able in  this  system  it  was  not  conceived 
from  the  standpoint  of  play,  but  only 
at  the  last  resort  of  a  disarmed  man 
whose  life  was  threatened.  The  best- 
known  school  of  jiudo,  as  it  is  often 
called,  is  that  of  Kano  in  Tokio,  who 
uses  it  not  only  for  the  physical  but  for 

*  Exercises  in  Education  and  Medicine,  By  R. 
Tait  McKenzie,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physical 
Education,  and  Director  of  the  Department,  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania.  Octavo  of  406  pages,  with  848 
illustrations.  Philadelphia  and  I«ondon;  W.  B.  Saun- 
ders Company,  1909.  Cloth,  $8.50  net.  Half  morocco, 
$5  net. 
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the  moral  and  intellectual  training  of 
his  pupils. 

The  chapters  on  "Playgrounds  and 
Municipal  Gymnasiums,"  "Physical 
Education  in  Schools,"  and  "The  Physi- 
cal Education  of  Mental  and  Moral 
Defectives"  may  be  read  with  profit. 
As  a  result  of  the  City  of  New  York 
taking  over  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
viding recreation,  baths,  etc.,  for  the 
children  of  the  streets,  juvenile  crime 
has  decreased  over  60  per  cent,  in  each 
district  where  playgrounds  are  in  use. 
Undoubtedly,  juvenile  crime  is  fre- 
quently due  to  bck  of  proper  outlet  for 
the  superfluous  energy  always  present 
in  children  who  are  physically  and  men- 
tally sound.  As  to  defectives,  the  au- 
thor states  that  "any  child  that  is  not 
able  to  profit  by  the  ordinary  methods 
of  instruction  given  to  other  children 
of  his  age  *  *  *  should  be  care- 
fully observed  and  a  record  of  hab- 
its and  characteristics  made  in  co-oper- 
ation with  the  Medical  Inspector,  or,  if 
necessary,  with  an  expert  on  mental 
conditions."  Removal  of  physical  cau- 
ses, such  as  tonsils  and  adenoids,  and 
a  course  of  exercises  do  much  for  the 
improvement  of  such  children. 

LATEST  REPORT  OF  THE 

COMMISSIONER  OF 

EDUCATION 

In  at  least  one  particular  a  revolu- 
tion has  been  wrought  in  the  methods 
of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education.  In 
former  times  its  annual  reports  were 
two  or  more  years  late  in  making  their 
appearance  and  the  interesting  and  im- 
portant material  which  these  reports 
furnished  were  thus  ancient  rather  than 
available.  About  November  29th  last 
the  first  volume  of  the  report  covering 
the  work  of  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1909  was  issued,  and  the  second  vol- 
ume, including  the  statistical  tables,  is 
Promised  for  the  first  week  of  next 
larch.  Under  these  circumstances,  it 
is  highly  proper  for  the  Commissioner 
to  indulge  the  hope  that  "in  view  of  this 
relatively  early  issuance  of  the  first  vol- 
ume, we  may  fairly  expect  that  it  will 
be  widely  used  for  a  year  book  for  ordi- 


nary reference  in  connection  with  edu- 
cational movements  of  the  recent  past 
and  the  educational  program  of  the  im- 
mediate future." 

The  first  volume  is  so  full  of  valuable 
suggestions  and  information  that  we 
venture  to  give  a  very  full  resume  of  its 
contents. 

In  the  first  chapter  space  is  given  to 
educational  boards  and  commissions, 
associations  and  conferences,  including 
The  General  Education  Board  and  the 
Carnegie  Foundation,  The  Federal 
Commission  on  Country  Life,  special 
educational  commissions  in  various 
states,  and  the  great  educational  con- 
ferences, conventions  and  meetings 
held  during  the  year  throughout  the 
country  to  the  number  of  over  thirty. 
This  is  followed  by  statements  of  mat- 
ters of  interest  like  the  proceedings  of 
the  National  Association  of  State  Uni- 
versities, the  charter  of  The  Higher 
Education  Association,  the  details  as  to 
the  Vilas  bequest  to  Wisconsin  Uni- 
versity, alumni  representation  at  Co- 
lumbia, etc.  Then  follow  other  arti- 
cles showing  the  progress  made  or  the 
latest  information  in  regard  to  the 
standardization  of  education ;  aid  to  stu- 
dents ;  changes  of  personnel  of  officials 
public  schools;  training  of  teachers; 
teachers'  tenure,  salaries,  pensions,  etc. ; 
departments  and  branches  of  ^tudy; 
agricultural  education;  industrial  train- 
ing ;  home  economics ;  co-education ;  in- 
ternational congresses ;  international 
educational  relations;  health  and  hygi- 
ene; playgrounds;  compulsory  educa- 
tion and  child  labor  laws ;  education  of 
the  colored  race,  etc.  Other  chapters 
treat  of  educational  legislation  and 
state  educational  associations  and  edu- 
cation in  Hawaii,  the  Phillipines,  Porto 
Rico,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
France  and  the  various  countries  of 
South  America  and  Central  Europe; 
and  other  foreign  current  topics  relat- 
ing to  education. 

The  volume  closes  with  a  list  of  col- 
lege and  student  periodicals  currently 
received  by  the  libraries  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  an  educational  direc- 
tory giving  the  state  school  officers^ 
city    superintendents,    presidents    and 
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professors  of  pedagogy  of  universities 
and  coU^pes  and  principals  of  normal 
schools. 

Even  this  formidable  list  of  subjects 
does  not  at  all  adequately  indicate  the 
immense  scope  of  information  covered 
by  this  volume,  whose  working  value 
is  greatly  added  to  by  its  freshness. 
This  is  increasingly  important  as  the 
national  character  of  all  our  educa- 
tional institutions  is  being  increasingly 
recognized.  More  and  more  we  see 
daily  references  in  the  press  and  in  the 
addresses  and  writings  of  college  offic- 
ials, to  the  American  University,  the 
American  college,  the  American  high 
school,  the  American  public  school. 
More  and  more  there  is  being  per- 
fected a  norm  for  our  institutions  of 
higher  and  lower  and  technical  learn- 
ing. More  and  more  there  is  a  reach- 
ing out  to  learn  what  is  being  done  in 
similar  fields  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. More  and  more  there  is  a  feeling 
that  the  best  anywhere  is  not  too  good 
for  everywhere,  and  more  and  more  a 
determination  to  copy  the  best.  It  is 
just  at  this  point  diat  the  report  of  the 


United  States  Bureau  of  Education  be- 
comes very  interesting  and  enlighten- 
ing and  that  it  becomes  more  valuable 
as  it  is  brought  down  more  nearly  to 
date.  It  is  far  more  interesting  and 
suggestive  than  any  one  unacquainted 
with  its  contents  would  think  possible. 
The  present  volume  should  be  perused 
by  all  those  broadly  interested  in  edu- 
cation and  not  merely  by  those  whose 
interest  is  official  or  professional. 
Quite  without  consultation  with  any  one 
connected  with  tlie  Department,  we 
make  bold  to  suggest  to  tfiose  who  after 
reading  the  report  have  any  suggestions 
to  make  or  questions  to  ask,  that  they 
write  directly  to  the  Department.  The 
value  of  those  reports  is  largely  in  their 
availability  in  actual  daily  use  in  prac- 
tical work  in  what  is  usually  called  field 
or  service  conditions.  Intelligent  use 
and  practical  application  will  tfius  sug- 
gest new  uses  and  fields  which  may  be 
covered  in  future  reports.  It  is  at  least 
certain  that  no  one  will  more  heartily 
welcome  or  make  wider  or  broader  use 
of  suggestions  for  betterment  than 
Commissioner  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown. 
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THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  UNITS 

AND  STANDARDS 

By  HERBERT  T.  WADE 

The  question  of  units  and  standards  is  one  usually  considered  as 
obvious,  for  their  use  is  so  necessary  that  their  evolution,  and  especially  the 
fundamental  principles  underlying  their  derivation,  often  receive  but  scant 
attention.  Not  only  does  all  scientific  knowledge  depend  upon  measurement, 
but  also  commerce  and  in  fact  every  department  of  life  where  comparisons  or 
values  are  involved ;  for  measurement  and  valuation  are  essentially  processes 
of  comparison,  and  a  given  quantity  must  be  stated  in  terms  of  a  second 
quantity  which  by  common  consent  is  taken  as  a  unit,  and  which  when  real- 
ized in  some  concrete  form  for  useful  application  becomes  a  standard.  Now 
the  development  of  units  and  standards  has  been  contemporaneous  with  the 
intellectual  progress  of  the  human  race;  units  and  standards  being  evolved 
as  occasion  demanded,  and  improved  or  supplanted  with  the  growth  of 
scientific  thought  and  method.  Applied  as  they  are  in  ordinary  life  with  but 
little  thought  of  their  origin  and  direct  significance,  yet  the  derivation  and 
preservation  of  various  units  and  standards  has  been  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant tasks  of  scientific  men  and  economists,  and  their  improvement  in  the 
interest  of  accuracy  and  national  or  international  uniformity  is  always  an  im- 
portant question.  In  fact  by  international  agreement  the  leading  nations  of 
the  world  maintain  on  a  piece  of  ground,  made  absolutely  neutral  and  under 
their  joint  control,  an  international  bureau  to  care  for  the  primary  standards 
of  weight  and  other  measures,  and  to  conduct  scientific  researches  looking  to 
their  maintenance  in  their  original  integrity.  In  addition  this  bureau,  which 
is  located  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  prepares  secondary  standards  and 
gives  constant  attention  to  the  investigation  and  discussion  of  all  fundamental 
problems  in  metrology,  whether  of  practical  utility  or  of  mere  theoretic 
interest.  Aside  from  this  international  bureau  each  of  the  large  nations 
maintains  establishments  known  as  bureaus  of  standards,  offices  of  weights 
and  measures,  or  national  physical  laboratories,  where  national  standards 
are  maintained  and  similar  work  is  done  for  the  scientific  and  manufacturing 
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interests  of  the  country.  Finally  individual  states  and  smaller  communities 
provide  facilities  for  securing  the  uniformity  of  weights  and  measures  so 
indispensable  to  industry  and  commerce. 

Thus  bringing  to  mind  that  the  subject  of  units  and  standards  is  an 
ever-present  problems  it  is  of  interest  to  consider  just  how  a  policy  of  uni- 
formity and  standardization  has  developed,  especially  in  its  more  recent 
phases.  For  example  in  the  case  of  the  units  of  weight  and  length  there  has 
been  considerable  progress  in  this  respect  since  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  when  the  word  pound  was  applied  in  Europe  to  391  different  units  of 
weight  and  the  word  foot  to  282  different  units  of  length.  To-day  the  inter- 
national kilogram  has  superseded  over  370  of  these  different  pounds,  and  the 
meter,  and  to  a  less  extent  the  British  foot,  a  corresponding  number  of  these 
feet. 

In  the  early  days  of  civilization  primitive  man  was  forced  to  evolve  a 
system  of  units  and  standards  for  his  daily  life,  and  their  develoi»nent  came 
naturally  and  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  ideas  of  number  and  language. 
Soon  after  the  idea  of  number  had  been  attained  in  this  epoch  of  primitive 
culture,  a  comparison  between  objects  as  to  their  weight  or  dimensions, 
between  distances,  between  intervals  of  time,  between  the  capacities  of  differ- 
ent baskets,  earthenware  or  other  utensils,  and  other  similar  quantities 
gradually  would  be  made,  and  after  being  applied  in  the  daily  economy  of  the 
individual  or  tribe  would  figure  in  the  rude  commerce  of  the  time.  The  unit 
of  value  in  remote  antiquity  was  apparently  the  ox  or  cow,  and  after  a  man's 
family  and  slaves  were  considered,  his  wealth  was  estimated  by  the  number 
of  oxen  or  cows  he  possessed.  These  were  used  as  a  standard  of  value  in 
the  purchase  or  exchange  of  various  commodities.  The  reason  for  this  was 
that  cattle  were  universally  distributed  and  were  approximately  uniform  with 
but  slight  variation  among  the  individual  animals,  and  what  is  essential  they 
were  universally  known  and  understood  by  the  members  of  the  tribe  and  their 
neighbors.  Next  after  the  ox  or  the  cow  as  a  unit  of  value  probably  came 
gold  on  account  of  its  uniform  scarcity,  and  for  its  measure  were  taken  either 
seeds,  when  it  was  weighed  in  a  simple  form  of  balance,  or  quills  when  it  was 
measured  by  a  unit  of  capacity,  or  some  linear  unit  when  the  metal  was  ham- 
mered out  in  the  form  of  strips  or  wire.  The  idea  of  the  seeds  survives  in 
the  modem  grain  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  measures  and  the  carat  (from  the 
Arab  carob  bean)  used  in  measuring  precious  stones.  The  seeds  were  both 
units  and  standards  of  weight  just  as  the  quill  or  a  gourd  became  units  of 
capacity,  and  some  linear  measure,  such  as  the  finger  or  palm  breadth,  became 
a  standard  for  the  measure  of  gold  wire.  Of  quite  as  much  practical  utility, 
but  bearing  less  perhaps  on  commerce,  were  the  primitive  measures  of  length 
derived  from  the  human  body.  Thus  the  foot  was  a  convenient  unit,  as  were 
likewise  the  fore-arm  or  cubit,  the  step  or  single  pace,  the  finger,  thcjipalm  or 
hand  breadth,  and  the  fathom  or  distance  between  the  extended  arms.    It  was 
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also  appreciated  that  these  various  units  borei  a  relation  to  each  other  so  that 
here  was  a  S3rsteni  of  units  complete  in  itself.  Now  with  the  foot  for  a  unit 
it  was  very  important  as  soon  as  any  approach  to  exactness  was  required,  as 
in  masonry  work  or  carpentry,  to  define  the  foot  to  be  used  and  mark  it  off 
on  some  surface  for  use  as  a  standard.  Manifestly  there  would  be  a  difference 
in  the  length  of  the  foot  of  a  man  five  feet  two  inches  in  height  and  that  of 
one  six  feet  or  more.  The  pace  of  the  former  would  be  quite  a  different 
quantity  from  that  of  the  latter,  and  when  used  in  the  measure  of  land  would 
be  the  source  of  striking  discrepancies.  Consequently  it  was  inevitable  that 
a  certain  foot  should  be  taken  as  a  standard  either  by  common  consent,  or 
what  was  more  usual  by  the  decree  of  headman,  chief,  high-priest  or  king, 
and  then  this  foot  or  other  unit  reproduced  in  some  permanent  and  concrete 
form  as  on  a  stone  monument  or  on  a  wooden  measuring  rod.  Such  stand- 
ards frequently  were  entrusted  to  the  priests  and  were  located  in  the  temples 
from  which  they  have  been  excavated  for  modem  study.  They  illustrate  what 
has  always  been  an  interesting  circumstance  in  the  history  of  weights  and 
measures,  that  units  and  standards  were  fixed  by  decree  or  edict,  and  in  such 
units  as  the  "black  cubit,"  which  figured  in  an  important  early  measurement 
of  the  earth  made  under  Caliph  Al  Mamun,  the  distance  represented  accord- 
ing to  tradition  the  length  of  the  arm  of  a  favorite  black  slave.  Tradition  also 
assigns  the  origin  of  the  length  of  the  English  yard  to  the  length  of  the  arm 
of  Henry  I.  Latter  day  standards  tho  on  hardly  as  arbitrary  a  basis  as 
these  were  promulgated  by  the  various  rulers,  and  even  in  the  United  States 
more  has  been  done  by  executive  orders  towards  establishing  accuracy  and 
national  uniformity  of  standards  than  by  exercise  of  that  power  of  regulating 
weights  and  measures  specifically  conferred  on  Congress  by  the  Constitution. 
In  such  ways  as  we  have  outlined  each  nation  developed  one  or  more 
systems  of  measures  to  suit  their  needs  and  purposes,  which  were  arranged  on 
a  binary,  decimal  or  duodecimal  plan  according  to  their  systems  of  mathe- 
matical reckoning.  The  standards  representing  the  units  of  the  systems 
became  no  longer  objects  of  priestly  care  but  were  either  retained  in  royal 
mints  or  treasuries,  or  in  the  case  of  standards  of  length,  in  addition  to  metal 
or  wooden  bars,  the  distance  between  stones  or  plugs,  as  in  the  wall  of  a 
public  building,  might  be  legalized  for  this  purpose.  Such  standards  differ- 
ing in  various  countries  and  even  in  different  cities  of  the  same  coimtry 
sufficed  for  the  limited  commerce  of  the  middle  ages  and  the  centuries  im- 
mediately following,  and  the  middlemen  or  merchants  bu3ring  by  one  system 
of  units  and  selling  by  another  were  called  upon  to  make  the  transformations, 
which  were  accomplished  usually  with  due  profit  to  themselves.  But  there 
were  no  standards  between  countries  or,  as  we  have  said,  often  between  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  same  country.  In  fact  in  an  old  chronicle  of  Saxon  times* 
we  find  the  statement, 

♦Bishop  Fleetwood,  Chronicon  Preciosum,  London,  1748  p.  27. 
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It  was  a  good  law  of  .King  Edgar  that  there  should  be  the  same 
money,  the  same  weight,  and  the  same  measures  throughout  the  king- 
dom, but  it  never  was  well  observed.  What  can  be  more  vexatious 
and  unprofitable,  both  to  men  of  reading  and  practice,  than  to  find  that 
when  they  go  out  of  one  country  into  another,  they  must  learn  a  new 
language  or  they  can  not  buy  or  sell  anything.  An  acre  is  not  an  acre ; 
nor  a  bushel  a  bushel  if  you  but  travel  ten  miles.  A  pound  is  not  a 
pound  if  you  go  from  a  goldsmith  to  a  grocer,  nor  a  gallon  a  gallon  if 
you  go  from  the  alehouse  to  the  tavern.  What  purpose  docs  this 
variety  serve,  or  what  necessity  is  there,  which  the  difference  of  price 
would  not  better  answer  and  supply. 

This  very  apt  description  of  the  confusion  caused  by  a  multiplicity  of 
units  and  standards  is  characteristic  of  what  prevailed  not  only  in  Great 
Britain  but  to  a  far  greater  degree  throughout  Europe.  The  lack  of  imifor- 
mity  of  units  and  standards  naturally  produced  the  greatest  confusion  in  all 
business,  and  was  particularly  embarrassing  in  the  development  of  scientific 
research  and  study.  With  the  beginnings  of  good  scientific  work  in  France 
in  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries,  it  was  realized  that  for  peasant  and  savant 
alike  there  was  need  of  a  readily  understood  and  comprehensive  system  of 
units  and  uniform  and  unchanging  standards.  The  famous  French  scientist 
La  Condamine,  who  had  measured  an  arc  of  a  meridian  of  the  earth  at  Quito, 
South  America,  not  only  saw  the  necessity  for  reforms  iii  all  weights  and 
measures  and  the  adoption  of  a  satisfactory  system  on  a  simple  decimal 
basis,  but  in  addition  he  urged  that  it  should  be  brought  about  by  international 
joint  effort  after  consultation  with  the  academies  of  foreign  countries.  Nor 
was  it  only  in  France  that  this  need  was  appreciated.  In  1783  James  Watt, 
after  experiencing  some  difficulty  in  reducing  the  weights  and  measures  used 
by  Lavoisier  and  Laplace  in  some  experiments  to  the  English  weights  and 
measures  employed  by  Kirwan  in  similar  work,  proposed  a  common  or  inter- 
national philosophical  pound  divided  on  a  decimal  basis  to  which  English  and 
French  scientists  should  agree,  and  also  similar  harmonious  measures  of 
length  and  volume.  Enlarging  on  this  scheme  Watt  in  a  letter  to  M.  de  I^uc 
again  called  attention  to  the  difficulties  of  comparing  the  work  of  investiga- 
tors in  different  countries  on  account  of  the  diversity  in  weights  and  also  on 
account  of  "the  absurd  subdivisions  used  by  all  Europe"  even  if  .the  weights 
were  the  same. 

In  the  reforms  of  the  French  weights  and  measures  which  resulted  in 
a  single  system,  the  international  idea  was  always  prominent  and  in  the 
final  examination  of  the  work  the  co-operation  of  various  European  scien- 
tists was  secured.  They  testified  not  only  to  the  accuracy  of  the  scientific 
work  involved  in  the  construction  of  the  system,  but  also  to  its  simplicity  and 
general  plan,  and  the  exactness  of  the  fundamental  standards  selected.  At 
first  the  progress  of  the  Metric  System  was  slow  at  home  and  abroad,  for  in 
the  early  years  of  the  19th  century  Europe  was  concerned  with  more  strenu- 
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ous  matters  than  questions  of  science  and  commercial  economics ;  but  once  they 
were  taken  up  by  the  scientific  world  in  earnest  the  necessity  and  advantage 
of  being  able  to  compare  the  work  of  different  investigators  in  various  countries 
was  so  obvious  that  it  was  apparent  that  weights  and  measures  were  matters 
beyond  even  national  not  to  mention  local  customs.  In  many  fields  of  science 
a  banning  had  been  made  in  exact  work,  and  in  others  also  new  methods 
and  observations  were  carried  on  jointly  or  in  co-operation  between  different 
institutions  or  investigators.  A  notable  instance  was  the  study  of  the  shape 
of  the  earth,  for  which  purpose  measurements  of  various  arcs  of  meridian 
at  different  places  were  required  and  these  were  made  by  common  consent 
in  the  new  measures  and  according  to  the  metric  standard.  Everjrwhere  in 
fact  scientific  men  rejoiced  that  they  had  at  last  not  only  an  international 
system  of  units,  but  one  superior  to  any  in  use  in  the  individual  countries, 
and  one  developed  rationally  and  logically  and  referred  to  definite  standards 
which  were  preserved  in  the  archives  at  Paris. 

But  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  metrological  science  had  stood  still  in 
various  countries  because  the  yard  was  once  the  length  of  the  monarch's  arm, 
or  because  certain  time-honored,  and  often  time-worn,  l^^ally  specified  masses 
of  metal  were  the  standard  pounds  or  other  units  of  mass.  Such  was  not  the 
case  and  the  copies  of  the  legal  standards,  whatever  they  migh|  be,  were  being 
made  with  ever  increasing  accuracy,  and  the  amount  of  tolerance  permitted 
to  merchants  by  laws  and  customs  was  constantly  decreasing.  Methods  of 
weighing  and  measuring  were  improving  and  these  served  all  the  more  to 
emphasize  the  inconvenience  of  a  diversity  of  units  and  standards.  Finally 
for  customs  and  postal  purposes  the  German  ZoUverein  or  Custcwns  Union 
adopted  a  uniform  standard  metric  pound  that  was  exactly  one  half  of  the 
metric  kilogram.  This  practice  was  followed  by  the  railways  of  the  states 
included  in  the  ZoUverein,  as  it  was  obvious  that  their  business  could  be  far 
more  readily  transacted  on  such  a  basis.  The  success  attending  the  innovation 
naturally  paved  the  way  for  Germany  to  adopt  in  commerce  and  industry 
as  in  science  the  metric  standard  for  weights  and  measures.  N'or  was  Ger- 
many unique  in  this  respect  for  gradually  the  same  tendency  was  manifested 
in  other  countries  of  Europe,  and  with  some  notable  exceptions,  of  which 
Great  Britain  and  Russia  were  chief,  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th  century 
saw  Europe  so  far  as  its  weights  and  measures  were  concerned  using  a  single 
standard  and  system,  with  but  sporadic  traces  of  what  were  once  customary 
measures  surviving  among  the  peasant  classes  and  in  a  few  industries.  No- 
where was  any  hardship  experienced  in  attaining  to  the  new  units  and  stand- 
ards and  after  a  few  years  of  the  transition  period  the  masses  not  only  acted 
but  thought  in  the  new  system. 

When  the  use  of  the  metric  units  had  become  well  established  in  Europe 
and  for  scientific  work  generally,  it  was  apparent  that  with  their  universal 
application  greater  accuracy  was  necessary  in  determining  the  standards  and 
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naturally  the  secondary  standards  which  were  the  basis  of  the  weights  and 
measures  of  the  various  nations  using  the  system.  While  the  original  French 
platinum  meter  and  kilogram  were  the  prototypes,  yet  it  was  suspected  by 
some  scientists  that  these  did  not  have  the  accuracy  that  was  demanded  by  the 
condition  of  metrology  at  that  time.  Accordingly  an  international  conference 
was  summoned  and  a  commission  entrusted  with  the  preparation  of  new 
standards,  and  exact  copies  of  these  to  be  distributed  to  the  different  nations 
and  a  formal  international  organization  or  bureau  were  duly  authorized. 
After  years  of  patient  study  and  research,  in  which  some  of  the  best  physicists 
and  metrologists  of  the  world  participated,  there  were  produced  the  Inter- 
national Prototype  Meter  and  Kilogram  and  a  number  of  exact  reproductions, 
identical  in  composition,  shape,  size  and  mass,  which  were  in  due  time  legal- 
ized as  national  standards  in  the  different  countries  to  which  they  were 
assigned.  Thus  while  the  United  States  does  not  employ  the  metric  measures 
in  common  use,  yet  it  has  for  its  national  standards  of  length  and  weight  the 
meter  bars  and  kilograms  received  from  the  International  Bureau  and  duly 
authorized  by  executive  order,  and  derives  its  customary  or  Anglo-Saxon 
measures  from  these  by  legalized  ratios.  Likewise  in  Great  Britain  while  the 
actual  legal  standard  yards  antedate  the  International  metric  bars  yet  the 
actual  yard  is^known  with  greater  exactness  in  terms  of  the  meter,  and  on 
one  of  these  meter  bars  a  yard  actually  has  been  traced.  Thus  wherever  we 
go  we  find  that  the  standards  carefully  preserved  in  the  vault  of  the  Interna- 
tional Bureau  underlie  all  measurements,  and  whether  we  are  measuring  a 
minute  wave  length  of  light  or  the  distance  of  a  star  all  scientists  conform  to 
the  same  standards,  so  that  where  metric  units  are  employed  the  quantities 
are  at  once  understood.  Nor  is  this  only  the  case  in  scientific  work,  for  by 
common  consent  we  can  employ  units  universally  accepted  for  statistical  work 
and  greatly  facilitate  discussion.  Thus  if  we  know  that  the  metric  ton  is 
used  as  a  basis  for  discussing  the  world's  production  of  iron  or  some  other 
mineral  then  we  have  a  common  measure  that  is  far  superior  to  a  diversity 
of  tons  used  in  different  countries  or  perhaps  even  in  different  states  of  the 
same  country. 

Thus  we  have  endeavored  to  show  how  by  a  single  system  of  units  and 
standards  for  weights  and  measures  easily  used  and  maintained  in  uniformity 
the  science,  industry  and  commerce  of  the  world  can  be  facilitated  and  how 
this  actually  occurs  in  the  states  of  Europe  that  employ  the  Metric  System. 
In  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  which  cling  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
measures  for  daily  use  from  conservatism  and  for  what  seem  good  and 
sufficient  reasons  to  those  opposed  to  any  change,  there  has  been  a  develop- 
ment and  improvement  of  standards  in  the  interest  of  accuracy  and  uniform- 
ity, tho  complex  and  arbitrary  systems  of  units  have  been  retained,  such 
as  avoirdupois,  troy  and  apothecaries  weight,  wine  and  beer  measure  of 
liquid  capacity  different  in  England  from  in  the  United  States,  and  dry 
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measures  of  capacity  where  an  American  bushel  varies  from  an  Imperial 
bushel.  But  these  individual  measures  depend  upon  the  same  local  standards 
in  substantial  harmony,  and  while  they  do  not  present  the  benefits  of  a  single 
world  system,  yet  in  the  opinion  of  many  they  serve  their  purposes  better 
under  existing  conditions  than  the  simpler,  related  and  uniform  units  of  the 
Metric  System. 

The  measures  referred  to  have  been  the  simplest  and  from  their  funda- 
mental character  in  the  most  common  use,  but  wherever  there  is  a  demand 
for  the  comparison  of  magnitudes  of  any  class,  other  and  new  units  are 
speedily  evolved.  Thus  for  wire  there  are  various  gauges,  for  intensity  of 
illumination  candle-power  standards,  for  acids  or  other  liquids  specific  gravity 
standards,  and  so  on  through  a  long  list,  but  everywhere  the  condition  is  the 
same ;  first  an  arbitrary  unit  originated  by  some  individual ;  then  its  standardi- 
zation as  more  workers  in  the  same  field  adopt  it ;  then  after  its  more  extended 
use  the  determination  of  its  relation  to  other  systems  which  may  have  been 
devised  for  the  same  purpose  but  with  quite  different  units  and  standards; 
and  finally  the  adoption  by  all  concerned  of  a  single  and  simple  standard 
precisely  defined  and  readily  reproducible  with  exactness. 

Typical  of  the  evolution  of  such  units  and  standards,  and  in  fact  of  the 
refinements  of  modem  metrological  science,  are  those  used  to-day  in  elec- 
tricity where  complete  harmony  is  to  be  found  the  world  over,  whether  it  be 
Buda-Pesth  or  Tokio,  where  measurements  are  made  or  electrical  problems 
are  discussed.  Everywhere  electricians  speak  in  the  same  language  of  units, 
the  record  of  their  experiments  or  central  stations  statistics  are  readily  intel- 
ligible to  all,  and  so  far  as  capacity  is  concerned  an  engineer  in  South  Africa 
may  order  a  100  kilowatt  120  volt  dynamo  by  cable  from  America,  Great 
Britain  or  Germany.  Electrical  tables,  in  so  far  as  they  are  independent  of 
other  measures,  serve  for  electricians  of  all  nations,  and  to-day  in  their 
striving  for  accuracy  four  great  national  laboratories  are  exchanging  stand- 
ards and  earnestly  are  seeking  to  reduce  to  a  minimtmi  any  slight  discrepancies 
existing  in  the  various  representations  of  the  practical  units  or  the  national 
standards.  This  universal  system  of  electrical  units  has  been  evolved  in  little 
more  than  half  a  century  and  has  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  pro- 
gress and  application  of  electricity,  being  t)rpical  of  modem  methods  where 
science  reigns  as  contrasted  with  the  slower  and  often  uneven  steps  of  a 
more  primitive  culture  or  an  earlier  civilization. 

Body  measures  or  like  arbitrary  standards  have  played  but  a  small  part 
in  electrical  science,  and  theory  and  practice  as  manifested  in  standards  and 
measurements  have  been  closely  related.  Furthermore  the  electricians  had 
the  experience  of  the  past  in  weights  and  measures  before  them  as  an  example 
of  what  to  avoid,  and  when  their  system  of  units  was  finally  evolved  it  was 
well  chosen  and  consisted  of  scientifically  related  elements.  Now  with  elec- 
tricity it  was  true,  as  in  the  case  of  other  kinds  of  quantities,  that  the  indus- 
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trial  application  first  led  to  the  general  consideration  of  units  and  standards, 
tho  scientific  investigation  already  had  outlined  how  they  might  be  devel- 
oped. Thus  the  distinguished  physicist  Gauss  in  the  course  of  his  magnetic 
researches  devised  a  system  of  magnetic  units  based  on  those  of  length,  mass 
and  time,  or  as  he  selected  them  the  millimeter,  milligram  and  second.  Such 
a  system  of  units  he  found  could  be  constructed  available  for  many  physical 
measurements  and  especially  for  magnetic  work  in  which  he  then  with  other 
German  scientists  was  especially  interested.  This  system  another  illustrious 
physicist,  Weber,  found  was  equally  useful  for  electrical  measurements  and 
using  the  fundamental  law  of  Ohm  was  able  to  measure,  in  so-called  absolute 
units,  current  electromotive  force  and  resistance.  But  meanwhile  electricity 
was  meeting  with  wide  industrial  application,  especially  in  the  telegraph,  and 
various  measures  were  being  applied.  The  Daniell  cell  was  found  to  be  fairly 
constant  and  so  served  not  only  in  actual  use  but  as  a  working  standard  and 
unit  of  electromotive  force.  For  resistance  measurement,  which  was  at  first 
the  most  important,  various  lengths  of  wire  were  employed  in  different 
offices  and  systems,  each  having  its  own  standard.  In  1848  Jacobi  in  Europe 
pointed  out  the  advantage  of  a  single  universal  standard  of  resistance  made 
of  wire  of  prescribed  dimensions  and  material,  and  copies  of  Jacobi's  Etalon 
were  used  by  many  leading  physicists  of  the  day.  Another  attempt  at  a  uni- 
form standard  of  resistance  was  made  in  i860,  when  Werner  von  Siemens 
proposed  as  a  unit  the  resistance  of  a  column  of  mercury  one  meter  in  length 
and  of  one  square  millimeter  cross  section  and  at  the  temperature  of  melting 
ice. 

In  the  meanwhile  both  science  and  industry  were  increasingly  concerned 
with  electricity,  and  the  need  for  uniform  units  and  standards  became  so  press- 
ing that  the  subject  was  taken  up  by  the  British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  and  a  committee  from  that  body  with  the  assistance  of  other 
scientists  developed  a  system  based  on  the  work  of  Gauss  and  Weber.  Where 
the  absolute  units  thus  obtained  were  either  too  large  or  too  small  to  be  con- 
venient, practical  units  were  adopted  which  were  either  decimal  multiples 
or  submultiples  of  the  absolute  units.  The  British  Association  unit  of  resis- 
tance was  reproduced  in  the  form  of  wire  coils  and  gained  general  acceptance 
among  English  speaking  electrical  workers.  On  the  Continent,  however, 
the  Siemens  unit  was  employed  and  these  two  units  flourished  together  with 
the  ever  growing  application  of  electricity.  But  further  developments  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  made  it  manifest  that  the  British  Association  unit  was 
in  error  by  over  one  per  cent,  and  that  there  was  great  need  for  the  more 
accurate  definition  of  the  other  units  used  in  electrical  work.  In  fact  at  this 
time  electric  lighting  was  becoming  an  industry  of  great  promise  and  the 
importance  of  correctly  measuring  the  quantity  of  current  consumed  for  this 
and  other  purposes  was  most  apparent. 

Accordingly  in  1881  at  the  invitation  of  the  French  government  there 
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was  assembled  at  Paris  in  connection  with  the  first  International  Electrical 
Exposition  an  international  electrical  congress.  It  was  believed  that  definitions 
of  units  could  be  made  by  such  a  congress  that  would  serve  as  a  basis  for 
legislation  in  the  various  countries,  thus  securing  uniformity  throughout  the 
entire  world.  The  congress  accordingly  recommended  that  the  practical 
units  that  it  had  been  found  necessary  or  convenient  to  employ  in  electrical 
work  and  for  which  actual  standards  could  be  constructed  or  methods  of  direct 
measurement  be  applied  should  be  defined  in  terms  of  the  fundamental  or 
C.  G.  S.  system  of  electromagnetic  units  similar  to  that  of  Gauss  but  employ- 
ing the  centimeter  and  gram  in  place  of  the  millimeter  and  milligram.  To 
name  and  define  units  was  one  matter,  to  construct  standards  as  the  practical 
fundamental  bases  of  the  system  and  which  realized  the  definitions  was 
another ;  but  it  was  the  task  given  to  an  international  commission  and  a  legal 
ohm  defined  in  terms  of  a  length  of  a  given  column  of  mercury  was  adopted 
to  take  the  place  of  all  previous  units  of  resistance.  In  1889  a  second  con- 
gress held  at  Paris  not  only  considered  the  work  of  the  commission  but 
adopted  further  definitions,  not  only  of  units  but  of  terms  to  pro- 
mote exactness  of  usage  and  uniformity  of  expression.  Everywhere  electrical 
engineers  were  seriously  considering  definitions  and  accuracy  of  standards, 
for  methods  had  developed  to  a  point  where  greater  refinements  were  possible 
than  had  been  anticipated.  While  various  plans  and  suggestions  were  criti- 
cally examined  and  discussed,  never  were  the  advantages  of  an  international 
system  and  complete  uniformity  lost  sight  of.  Thus  at  an  electrical  congress 
held  at  Frankfort  the  subject  was  again  discussed  and  new  magnetic  units 
were  proposed,  and  when  the  British  Association  met  at  Edinburgh  in  1892, 
in  addition  to  its  members  distinguished  physicists  from  America,  France 
and  Germany  were  present  at  a  conference  to  consider  a  report  on  a  standard 
of  resistance  prepared  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  Valuable  as  this  report  was, 
inasmuch  as  an  electrical  congress  had  been  called  for  the  following  year  in 
connection  with  the  Chicago  Exposition,  definite  action  on  it  was  postponed. 

At  the  Chicago  conference  of  1893  where  official  delegates  from  ten 
countries  were  present,  resolutions  were  passed  defining  the  ohm,  ampere,  volt, 
coulomb,  farad,  joule,  watt  and  henry.  These  resolutions  then  came  before 
the  various  countries  for  enactment  into  the  statutes,  and  in  some  form  or 
other,  with  provision  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  proper  stand- 
ards, they  were  adopted  by  a  number  of  the  nations  concerned  and  their 
national  laboratories  directed  to  investigate  and  provide  suitable  standards; 
for  on  the  standards  depended  the  securing  of  accuracy  and  uniformity 
throughout  the  countries.  Thus  unless  the  standard  ohm  of  the  United 
States  was  correct  and  comparable  with  those  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade 
or  the  German  Reichsanstalt,  there  could  not  be  secured  the  real  harmony 
desired.  The  same  was  true  with  the  standard  cells  which  gave  a  value  of 
electromotive  force  in  terms  of  the  volt  and  the  voltmeter  by  which  a  precise 
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measurement  of  current  is  made  in  amperes.  Now  these  standards  and  their 
maintenance  are  the  concern  of  the  electrical  laboratory,  but  they  are  applied 
to  the  standardization  of  various  measuring  instruments  either  directly  or 
through  the  medium  of  secondary  standards  so  that  these  underlie  every  elec- 
trical measurement.  Thus  the  voltmeter  which  indicates  directly  the  difference 
of  potential  in  a  circuit  must  be  standardized  by  reference  to  a  standard  cell ; 
the  ammeter  which  measures  the  flow  of  current  has  been  compared  with  a 
voltmeter  or  equivalent  arrangement;  and  the  various  resistance  coils  em- 
ployed in  the  measurement  of  resistance  must  all  have  been  standardized  in 
terms  of  the  standards  of  resistance.  The  watt-hour  meter  which  measures 
the  consumption  of  current  or  energy  in  a  lighting  or  power  circuit  is  also 
referred  to  these  standards.  If  some  of  our  definitions  or  rules  for  the 
preparation  of  standards  prove  inexact  they  are  modified  by  the  recommen- 
dation of  international  conferences,  and  formal  and  informal  comparisons 
are  constantly  being  held  by  the  officials  of  bureaus  of  standards  or  physical 
laboratories.  As  a  result  a  most  satisfactory  uniformity  of  units,  standards 
and  practice  is  to  be  found  in  all  electrical  works.  Far  different  is  this  from 
the  case  of  weights  and  measures  where  Great  Britain,  France,  Russia  and 
Japan  all  employ  different  systems.  What  this  uniformity  has  accomplished 
it  would  be  impossible  to  overstate.  Indisputably  it  has  promoted  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  science  of  electricity  because  it  has  facilitated  meas- 
urement which,  we  must  repeat,  underlies  all  scientific  work  and  exact  know- 
ledge. It  has  also  facilitated  the  application  of  scientific  and  experimental 
work  to  practical  problems,  and  conversely  it  has  enabled  the  practical 
engineer  readily  to  understand  and  use  the  results  of  the  investigator.  It  has 
tended  to  simplify  the  science  and  has  reduced  its  methods  of  measuring  to 
its  simplest  elements.  That  the  system  of  units  is  the  best  that  could  be  used 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  nowhere  has  there  been  any  suggestion  of  a  substi- 
tute for  it  or  for  separate  national  or  other  systems.  Everywhere,  whether 
it  be  the  huge  power  plant  or  the  minute  investigation  of  the  research  worker, 
the  different  steps  can  be  compared  and  the  transformation  of  energy  whether 
it  be  of  water  power,  steam  or  chemical  action,  into  electricity 
and  its  consumption  may  be  measured  at  each  state  of  the  operation. 
Now  these  units  are  important  in  their  economic  bearing.  When  so  much 
raw  material  such  as  coal,  whose  latent  energy  measured  in  the  form  of  heat 
units  can  be  computed  readily,  is  transformed  into  electricity  there  is  produced 
of  the  latter  a  certain  amount  of  current  which  is  available  commercially  for 
power.  The  difference  between  the  cost  of  producing  or  transforming  the 
power  and  the  amount  received  for  it  represents  of  course  the  profit  which  is 
determined  by  the  efficiency  of  the  plant.  At  every  stage  measurements  are 
made,  and  they  must  be  made  in  units  that  are  known  to  every  electrical  engi- 
neer and  there  is  no  question  of  standards  used.  Accordingly  this  has  led 
in  electrical  machinery  to  certain  standard  sizes  and  types  of  machinery  and 
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instruments  founded  on  actual  measures  rather  than  arbitrarily,  and  these 
standard  sizes  and  types  soon  become  recognized  generally,  evolved  as  they 
have  been  by  a  common  demand  and  meeting  actual  industrial  needs.  Not 
only  must  they  be  constructed  in  uniform  and  standard  sizes,  but  they  must 
be  rated  as  to  their  efficiency,  using  standard  units  so  as  to  supply  a  basis  of 
comparison.  This  is  more  readily  secured  in  electrical  machinery  than  in 
any  other  department  of  engineering  and  is  due  largely  to  the  system  of  units 
and  standards  there  employed. 

But  standardization  is  by  no  means  confined  to  electricity  and  electrical 
machines.  Everywhere  manufacturers  of  machinery  and  other  articles  must 
consider  the  question  of  standards  from  beginning  to  end,  and  the  finished 
product  must  conform  to  definite  standards  widely  known  and  accepted.  If 
these  standards  are  arbitrary,  such  as  "A.  B.  C.  Brand  or  equivalent,"  then 
much  confusion  and  misunderstanding  are  likely  to  result,  but  if  a  standard 
be  rigorously  and  scientifically  defined  as  regards  its  dimensions  and  composi- 
tion expressed  in  common  and  exact  units,  then  the  greatest  efficiency  not 
only  in  manufacturing  but  in  the  commercial  handling  of  the  article  is 
obtained.  For  example  at  the  Government  Printing  Office  at  Washington 
there  are  turned  out  annually  tons  of  documents  and  other  printed  matter, 
naturally  at  great  expense  to  the  Government.  Much  of  this  may  be 
ephemeral  in  character,  but  some  needs  to  be  printed  on  paper  of  permanence 
and  durability,  while  in  other  cases  peculiar  conditions  demand  special  varie- 
ties of  material.  Accordingly  a  few  years  ago  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards through  its  chemists,  physicists  and  technologists  inaugurated  a  thorough 
study  with  a  view  to  determining  certain  exact  and  definite  standards  of 
paper  to  be  used  in  all  the  various  departments  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. Once  these  standards  were  made  the  basis  of  the  immense  printing 
and  stationary  business  of  the  Government  it  was  not  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  they  would  gain  general  acceptance  in  the  trade  at  large.  Accordingly 
samples  were  obtained  and  analyzed  for  their  composition,  tested  for  their 
strength,  durability  and  other  properties,  and  then  their  availability  under  a 
wide  range  of  conditions  determined.  The  work  was  begun  by  a  thorough 
technical  study  not  only  of  the  materials  and  samples  but  of  the  various 
methods  of  tests  so  that  these  too  could  be  standardized.  Eventually  for  the 
purchase  of  paper  the  United  States  Government  will  have  definite  and 
scientific  standards  of  paper  to  which  all  supplies  must  conform  and  which  at 
the  time  of  calling  for  bids,  will  be  publicly  announced  so  that  all  manufac- 
turers *may  bid  intelligently  and  prepare  their  stock  along  well  determined 
lines.  Likewise  the  United  States  Government  after  scientific  studies  purchases 
its  coal  according  to  standards  of  thermal  units,  the  price  as  fixed  in  the  con- 
tract depending  upon  the  heat  giving  properties  of  the  coal  determined  by  the 
test  of  samples  in  government  laboratories.    The  method  has  been  found  most 
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satisfactory  by  the  Government  both  on  the  score  of  economy  and  for  secur- 
ing a  uniform  grade  of  fuel. 

Instances  innumerable  might  be  cited  of  the  development  and  use  of 
standards  and  policies  of  standardization  in  science  and  industry,  but  it  is 
merely  the  function  of  this  article  to  show  how  standards  are  related  to  units 
and  systems  of  units.  The  latter  represent  an  intellectual  development  and 
to-day  depend  upon  scientific  study  and  research,  as  does  the  accuracy  of 
the  actual  concrete  standards  representing  the  units  and  upon  which  the  suc- 
cessful practical  use  of  the  system  depends.  But  scientific  standards  are 
quite  as  necessary  where  it  is  not  possible  to  have  such  immediate  standards 
as  meter  bars  or  pound  weights.  Thus  a  scientific  standard  of  road  construc- 
tion is  just  as  possible  as  a  standard  measuring  instrument,  and  wherever 
published,  understood  and  observed  enables  the  roads  of  a  community  to  be 
constructed  economically  and  effectively.  In  many  cases  there  is  a  policy  of 
uniform  units  and  standards  aside  from  those  where  we  are  dealing  with  the 
actual  materials.  In  all  work  there  must  be  comparison  to  judge  of  its  effici- 
ency, and  the  earlier  a  suitable  and  correct  unit  is  selected  the  more  efficient 
becomes  the  process  as  a  high  standard  in  terms  of  this  unit  is  attained. 
Particularly  is  this  the  case  where  organization  plays  an  important  part. 
The  efficiency  of  the  modern  industrial  plant  is  not  secured  alone  by  uni- 
formity of  measures  and  standards  of  output,  but  by  standards  of  effort  and 
uniformity  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  organization  in  car- 
rying on  the  work  of  the  establishment.  In  any  institution  such  a  policy  of 
standardization,  either  maintained  or  in  the  case  of  new  manifestations  of 
effort  in  process  of  formation  set  at  as  high  a  level  as  possible,  not  only  works 
for  efficiency  and  success  but  is  essential  for  its  very  life  and  existence.  And 
just  as  with  universal  units  and  standards  of  weights  and  measures  and  for 
electricity,  so  in  other  operations  logical  and  ever  more  exact  and  improved 
systems  for  determining  efficiency  must  inevitably  develop. 
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It  requires  vast  units  when  we  would  get  a  true  conception  of  vast  dis- 
tances or  of  enormous  dimensions.  In  like  manner  it  requires  large  standards 
by  which  to  measure  and  judge  of  deep  and  wide  movements  or  important 
epochs  in  human  or  national  history ;  and  it  is  as  true  that  these  great  world 
or  national  currents  produce  their  own  new  standards  by  which  they  can  them- 
selves be  measured.  When  Xerxes  would  number  the  greatest  army  which 
had  ever  been  assembled  he  devised  a  new  unit  for  the  purpose,  and  counted 
his  men  by  the  contents  of  a  given  square  rather  than  by  a  roster  which  did 
not  and  could  not  exist.  So  to-day  if  we  would  get  a  mental  picture  of  the 
vastness  of  the  railroad  freight  traffic  of  the  United  States  we  assume  as  a 
unit  a  freight  train  of  cars  carrying  fifty  tons  each  and  stretching  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco,  or  even  around  the  world  at  the  equator.  But  such 
a  unit  is  of  little  practical  value  in  comparing  the  actual  business  of  the  short 
haul  railroads  of  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago. 

Comparisons  with  the  past  are  almost  valueless  and  unmeaning  because 
the  underlying  conditions  are  so  different  and  because  the  smallest  things 
of  to-day  far  exceed  the  largest  things  of  a  few  years  back. 

The  General  Education  Board  stands  out  before  us  as  a  new  and  vast 
unit  or  standard  by  which  to  measure  a  new  and  vast  movement,  possible 
only  in  these  days  of  new  and  vast  things.  In  attempting  to  understand  the 
true  meaning  of  this  new  educational  agency  we  shall  consider  first,  its  impor- 
tance as  an  indication  of  the  true  meaning  of  and  as  a  means  of  forming  a 
true  conception  of  the  vast  national  movement  for  education  which  has  grown 
up  within  the  United  States,  and  as  a  unit  by  which  past  progress  and  present 
power  and  necessity  can  be  measured;  secondly,  the  processes  by  which  this 
educational  agency  found  itself  and  its  field  of  action,  and  adjusted  itself 
thereto ;  third,  the  methods  and  system  by  which  it  carries  on  its  work ;  fourth, 
its  present  and  future  meaning  as  regards  education  within  the  United  States 
and  the  world.    The  last  two  subdivisions  will  be  taken  up  in  a  future  paper. 

The  past  century  has  brought  about  as  marked  changes  in  education  as  in 
everything  else.  There  has  been  an  enormous  growth  in  the  money  spent 
upon  all  grades  of  instruction,  in  the  number  and  extent  of  the  courses  taught, 
in  the  objects  of  education,  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  regarded  by  the  classes 
and  masses,  and  especially  in  the  increased  use  of  public  moneys  in  what  was 
formerly  a  private  field.  It  has  been  estimated  that  in  1800  the  colleges 
of  the  United  States  had,  all  told,  but  a  paltry  half  million  dollars  in  perma- 
nent funds,  and  this  is  probably  an  overestimate,  both  as  to  nominal  and  real 
value.    At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  country  had  not  re- 
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covered  from  the  devastating  effects  of  the  Revolutionary  War  and  the  years 
of  turmoil  and  financial  distress  which  followed  it.  The  issue  of  Continental 
script  had  upset  all  money  values  and  ruined  many  men  and  institutions. 
The  nominal  endowments  of  the  colleges  could  hardly  have  equalled  $500,- 
000 — certainly  the  actual  values  were  far  less.  For  example,  in  1800  Prince- 
ton had  been  a  college  for  fifty-four  years,  or  thirteen  years  more  than  Cor- 
nell's present  age.  Yet  for  that  year  her  actual  income  from  funds  of  the 
college  so-called  was  only  $252.67,  and  in  1808,  $174.50.  Even  as  late  as  1830, 
after  130  years  of  existence,  Yale's  whole  income  from  her  funds  was 
$1,071.36,  or  over  six  per  cent,  upon  a  principal  of  $17,856.26. 

A  donation  of  less  than  $1,500  in  money  and  some  books  served  to 
perpetuate  the  name  of  John  Harvard.  About  the  same  amoimt  fixed  the 
location  of  Yale  at  New  Haven  rather  than  at  Saybrook,  or  Hartford,  or 
Wethersfield  or  Middletown,  and  made  immortal  the  memory  of  Elihu  Yale. 
Lord  Dartmouth's  gift  to  the  institution  named  after  him  was  only  about 
$200;  and  as  late  as  1803  the  College  of  Rhode  Island  voted  in  her  distress 
that  "the  donation  of  $5,000,  if  made  to  this  college  within  one  year  from 
the  late  Commencement,  shall  entitle  the  donor  to  name  the  college."  This 
sum  was  given  by  Mr.  Nicholas  Brown  and  the  college  was  named  after 
him. 

Compared  with  these  figures  of  the  past  it  seems  impossible  that  a  fund 
of  $30,000,000,  with  an  annual  income  at  five  per  cent,  of  over  $1,500,000, 
contributed  by  one  man,  can  exist  for  the  benefit  of  the  colleges,  but  outside 
of  them,  and  yet  attract  comparatively  little  public  notice  or  comment 
The  first  donations  of  the  Board  attracted  wide  attention  and  newspaper 
comment;  the  last  donation  of  $10,000,000  was  put  with  the  ordinary  news 
of  the  day.  A  few  years  ago  such  a  fund  would  have  been  considered  as  the 
world's  eighth  wonder,  and  indeed  would  have  been  essentially  impossible. 
To-day  it  is  accepted  almost  as  a  matter  of  course.  There  must  be  some  ade- 
quate reason  for  such  a  change.  The  earlier  colleges  were  not  rich  in  money, 
but  in  men  who  often  starved  and  slaved  that  they  might  teach  what  was 
to  them  the  gospel  of  education,  and  as  a  comparison  with  the  early  history 
of  our  institutions  of  higher  education  the  yastness  of  the  resources  of  the 
General  Education  Board  is  misleading.  The  earlier  colleges  were  small 
things  in  a  day  of  small  things,  but  nevertheless  immensely  powerful  and 
formative  agencies  in  their  own  times. 

The  reason  why  the  great  sums  from  time  to  time  added  to  the  treasury 
of  the  Board  have  not  attracted  more  public  attention  and  astonishment 
is  not  far  to  seek.  It  lies  not  in  the  weakness  and  poverty  of  the  past  but 
in  the  growth  and  present  extent  of  the  national  educational  field  which  is 
being  so  intensively  cultivated  in  these  later  years.  Thus  the  Board  serves, 
on  the  one  hand,  as  a  milestone  by  which  to  measure  our  progress  toward 
greater  and  better  things  educationally  than  were  ever  thought  of  in  earlier 
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days.  For  instance,  there  were  substantially  no  public  schools  in  early  times. 
Our  present  public  school  system  is  scarcely  fifty  years  old  in  any  true  sense. 
In  fact,  its  greatest  growth  and  development  has  been  coincident  with  the 
relatively  great  increase  in  urban  growth  and  foreign  immigration  and  indus- 
trial development  and  wealth  during  the  past  thirty  years.  In  like  manner 
fifty  years  would  cover  the  new  birth  of  our  great  colleges  and  universities. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  in  connection  with  the  immense  growth  in  educa- 
tional demand  and  supply,  and  with  recent  and  present  conditions,  and  as 
^  g^uge  of  their  vastness  and  of  the  widespread  interest  in  education 
throughout  all  classes  of  the  nation  that  a  contemplation  of  the  Board  and 
its  resources  and  work  becomes  truly  inspiring  and  instructive. 

We  are  apt  to  think  of  our  forefathers  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  as  fairly  well  educated.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  would,  upon  the 
average,  be  considered  grossly  ignorant  of  "book  laming."  The  total 
population  has  increased  twenty-five  or  thirty  times  since  1800.  According 
to  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  within  the  same  period  the  average 
amount  of  schooling  received  by  each  individual  has  increased  about  thirteen 
times,  or  from  82  days  in  1800,  to  434  in  i860,  and  to  almost  iioo  days  at 
the  present  time. 

Only  the  most  rudimentary  branches,  the  three  R's,  could  be  taught  in 
82  days.  But  1 100  days  of  schooling  does  not  mean  thirteen  times  as  much 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic.  An  average  of  11 00  days  allows  time  for 
much  very  advanced  work,  especially  as  the  tools  and  implements  of  the 
science  of  education  have  been  as  much  improved  as  those  of  the  machinist 
or  farmer  or  millwright.  Modern  free  school  books  and  school  equipment 
have  increased  the  efficiency  of  teacher  and  taught  as  much  as  the  steam 
plow,  reaper  and  thresher  have  improved  the  efficiency  of  the  Colonial  farm 
laborer  and  his  handmade  sickle.  We  can  no  more  return  to  the  slate  or 
shingle  supplemented  by  the  birch  in  the  rude  log  school  house,  than  we  can 
to  the  saddle  and  pillion  or  to  the  spinning  wheel.  We  have  thirty  times 
more  children  to  educate ;  we  give  each  a  dozen  times  as  many  days  of 
school;  in  fifty  times  as  many  branches;  with  methods  improved  fifty  times 
over;  under  conditions  which,  in  some  respects,  are  ten  times  as  complicated 
and  difficult  as  in  the  earlier  days.  We  must  have  all  these  factors  of  the 
problem  in  mind  when  we  would  properly  differentiate  the  conditions 
which  distinguish  the  educational  problems  from  the  old.  We  can  get  some 
notion  of  the  earlier  frontier  conditions  of  education — when  the  country  was 
substantially  all  frontier — ^by  studying  the  educational  conditions  which  still 
prevail  among  the  purest  of  our  American  blood,  in  the  Appalachians. 

The  nation  has  become  so  enthusiastic  upon  the  question  of  education 
that  it  spends  annually  over  $400,000,000  upon  its  public  schools  and  ap- 
proximately $100,000,000  upon  its  institutions  of  higher  learning.  At  least 
eighty-five  per  cent,  of  these  amounts  is  raised  by  taxation.    If  we  consider 
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this  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  $425,ooo,cxx>  a  year  as  raised  by  tax  at  the  rate 
of  two  dollars  per  hundred  dollars,  we  find  that  the  nation  is  willingly,  nay 
eagerly,  taxing  itself  upon  over  $20,000,000,000  of  property  to  maintain  its 
schools  and  colleges.  Since  up  to  i860  there  were  substantially  no  public 
schools,  the  nation's  own  greater  education  has  proceeded  so  fast  that  within 
sixty  years  it  has  itself  learned  the  value  of  a  wider  and  higher  education 
and  has  come  to  give  ungrudgingly  the  taxes  upon  $20,000,000,000  each 
year  for  educating  its  future  generations.  We  may  well  use  the  $30,000,000 
in  the  treasury  of  the  General  Education  Board  to  fathom  the  depth,  and  to 
measure  the  breadth  and  length,  and  to  appreciate  the  power  of  a  national 
movement  to  which  rich  and  poor  alike  contribute  most  willingly  $500,000,- 
000  every  year. 

All  this  simply  proves  that  our  zeal  for  education  is  so  great  first,  that 
the  donations  which  would  have  seemed  unthinkable  a  generation  ago,  to- 
day seem  natural  and  to  be  expected,  and  that  the  most  notable  contributions 
of  the  ages  to  the  cause  of  education  (Mr.  Rockefeller's  and  Mr.  Carnegie's) 
are  gratefully  accepted  almost  as  a  matter  of  course;  and  secondly,  that 
even  $30,000,000  must  be  carefully  and  sagaciously  handled  if  it  is  not  to 
be  swallowed  up  in  the  enormous  and  constant  demands  made  upon  it  in 
this  day  of  great  things:  for  even  $30,000,000  represents  but  i/400th  or  a 
quarter  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  principal  sum  upon  which  the  people  of  the 
United  States  tax  themselves  each  year  to  support  the  cause  of  education. 
Hence  it  is  profitable  to  use  this  sum  of  $30,000,000  to  get  some  idea  of  the 
vastness  of  the  present  educational  ideals  and  accomplishments  of  the 
country  and  to  fix  our  minds  clearly  upon  what  enormous  expenditures  and 
powerful  and  well  organized  agencies  are  required  to  accomplish  relatively 
important  results  under  present  conditions. 

But  turning  from  the  earlier  poverty  and  even  from  the  richness  of  pres- 
ent spending,  public  and  private,  for  educational  purposes,  it  is  proper  and 
profitable  to  measure  this  new  fund  against  other  sums  which  enter  into 
ordinary  transactions  of  to-day,  so  that  we  may  get  a  further  notion  of  the 
vastness  of  the  implements  which  we  need  to  use  to  solve  present  problems. 
We  find  that  the  total  principal  of  the  funds  of  the  Board  equals  about 
twenty  per  cent,  of  the  capital  and  surplus  of  all  the  clearing  house  banks 
in  the  city  of  New  York  (whose  clearings  in  turn  are  over  sixty  per  cent, 
of  the  clearings  of  the  country),  and  about  six  times  the  original  cost  to  the 
State  of  New  York  of  the  Erie  and  Champlain  Canals,  which  were  con- 
sidered at  the  time  as  the  most  wonderful  works  in  the  world.  Looked  at 
in  another  way,  Mr.  Rockefeller  has  created  a  fund  to  aid  the  colleges  which 
is  equal  to  about  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  total  of  their  present  endowment 
funds.  It  was  the  enormous  need  which  inspired  the  gift.  This  need  did  not 
exist  under  the  simple  conditions  which  prevailed  a  few  years  ago.  The 
very  size  of  the  gift  serves  as  the  best  standard  by  which  we  can  measure 
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the  cry  that  is  going  up  from  all  over  the  country  for  more  and  better  edu- 
cation and  the  need  that  there  is  of  liberality  and  wisdom  in  answering  the 
cry,  and  as  well  of  the  universal  eagerness  to  aid  in  the  work. 

The  General  Education  Board  was  organized  in  New  York  on  February 
27,  1902,  and  chartered  by  Congress  on  January  12,  1903.  Its  object  was 
stated  to  "be  the  promotion  of  education  within  the  United  States  of 
America,  without  distinction  of  race,  sex  or  creed."  The  charter  further 
continues : 

That  for  the  promotion  of  such  object  the  said  corporation  shall 
have  power  to  build,  improve,  enlarge,  or  equip,  or  to  aid  others  to 
build,  improve,  enlarge,  or  equip  buildings  for  elementary  or  primary 
schools,  industrial  schools,  technical  schools,  normal  schools,  training 
schools  for  teachers,  or  schools  of  any  grade,  or  for  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning,  or,  in  connection  therewith,  libraries,  workshops, 
gardens,  kitchens  or  other  educational  accessories;  to  establish,  main- 
tain or  endow,  or  aid  others  to  establish,  maintain,  or  endow  elemen- 
tary or  primany  schools,  industrial  schools,  technical  schools,  normal 
schools,  training  schools  for.  teachers,  or  schools  of  any  grade,  or 
higher  institutions  of  learning;  to  employ  or  aid  others  to  employ 
teachers  and  lecturers;  to  aid,  cooperate  with  or  endow  associations 
or  other  corporations  engaged  in  educational  work  within  the  United 
States  of  America,  or  to  donate  to  any  such  association  or  corporation 
any  property  or  moneys  which  shall  at  any  time  be  held  by  the  said 
corporation  hereby  constituted;  to  collect  educational  statistics  and 
information,  and  to  publish  and  distribute  documents  and  reports  con- 
taining the  same,  and  in  general  to  do  and  perform  all  things  neces- 
sary or  convenient  for  the  promotion  of  the  object  of  the  corporation. 

Surely,  these  avowed  objects  are  broad  enough.  They  are  not  restricted 
to  higher  education  as  are  those  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  promo- 
tion of  Teaching,  chartered  two  years  later,  which  confines  its  help  to  the 
highest  of  the  high  and  seeks  to  make  them  even  higher.  On  the  other  hand, 
while  the  work  of  the  General  Education  Board  has  been  mainly  for  colleges, 
in  the  Southern  states  it  has  promoted  secondary,  and  even  agricultural 
instruction. 

To  the  Board  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  has  given  the  following  sums: 
Early  in  1902,  $1,000,000,  confining  its  use  to  the  study  and  promotion  of 
education  in  the  Southern  States.  The  principal  of  this  contribution  has 
already  been  spent.    On  June  30,  1905,  he  gave  $10,000,000  more. 

The  principal  to  be  held  in  perpetuity  as  a  foundation  for  education, 
the  income  above  expenses  to  be  distributed  to  or  used  for  the  benefit 
of  such  institutions  of  learning,  at  such  times,  in  such  amounts,  for 
such  purposes  and  under  such  conditions  or  employed  in  such  other 
ways  as  the  Board  may  deem  best  adapted  to  promote  a  comprehen- 
sive system  of  higher  education  in  the  United  States. 

In  February,  1907,  he  gave  a  further  $32,000,000,  one-third  to  be  added 
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to  the  permanent  endowment  of  the  Board;  two-thirds  to  be  applied  to  such 
specific  objects  within  the  corporate  purposes  of  the  Board  as  either  himself 
or  his  son,  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  might  from  time  to  time  direct,  any 
remainder  not  so  designated  at  the  death  of  the  survivor  to  be  added  also  to 
the  permanent  endowment  of  the  Board.  On  July  7,  1909,  Mr.  Rockefeller 
added  another  $10,000,000  to  the  permanent  funds  of  the  Board.  In  a  letter 
of  June  29,  1909,  he  wrote : 

I  now  authorize  and  empower  you  and  your  successors,  whenever 
in  your  discretion  it  shall  seem  wise,  to  distribute  the  principal  or  any 
part  thereof  provided  the  same  shall  be  authorized  by  a  resolution 
passed  by  the  affirmative  vote  of  two-thirds  of  all  those  who  shall 
at  the  time  be  members  of  your  Board  at  a  special  meeting  held  on 
not  less  than  thirty  days  notice  given  in  writing  which  shall  state  that 
the  meeting  is  called  for  the  purpose  of  considering  a  resolution  to 
authorize  the  distribution  of  the  whole  or  some  part  of  the  principal 
of  said  funds.  Upon  the  adoption  of  such  resolution  in  the  manner 
prescribed,  you  and  your  successors  shall  be  and  are  hereby  released 
from  the  obligation  thereafter  tc^hold  in  perpetuity  or  as  endowment 
such  portion  of  the  principal  of  such  funds  as  may  have  been  author- 
ized to  be  distributed  by  such  resolution. 

The  provisions  of  this  letter  shall  not  modify  the  right  reserved 
to  mysdf  and  my  son  in  the  letter  of  pledge  of  February  5,  1907,  to 
direct  to  what  specific  objects,  within  the  corporate  purposes  of  the 
Board,  two-thirds  of  the  property  covered  by  said  pledge  should  be 
applied;  but  in  case,  at  the  death  of  the  survivor  of  myself  and  my 
son,  there  shall  be  any  remainder  not  so  designated,  this  remainder 
shall  be  included  within  the  provisions  of  this  letter. 

Thus  the  General  Education  Board  holds  absolutely  about  $30,000,000 
and  in  trust  about  $22,000,000,  principal  and  income  being  at  the  disposal 
of  Mr.  Rockefeller  or  his  son,  and  the  remainder  of  the  principal  and  inter- 
est, if  any,  to  revert  to  the  Board  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Rockefeller  and  his 
son.  The  Board  considers  Its  own  funds  as  consisting  merely  of  the  remain- 
ing $30,000,000,  which  gives  it  an  annual  income  of  about  $1,500,000  to 
devote  to  its  purposes. 

Under  its  charter  the  members  of  the  corporation  are  to  be  not  less 
than  nine  nor  more  than  seventeen  in  number,  and  self-perpetuating,  divided 
into  three  classes,  each  serving  for  three  years.  The  officers  consist  of  a 
chairman,  a  treasurer  and  two  secretaries.  The  first  Board  consisted  of  eight 
business  men  and  three  presidents  of  universities.  This  was  in  marked  con- 
trast with  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  whose  first  board  of  trustees  consisted 
of  twenty-five,  of  whom  twenty-two  were  presidents  of  colleges  or  universi- 
ties. In  this  respect,  these  two  great  funds  are  to  a  certain  extent  counter- 
parts. At  the  present  time,  of  the  sixteen  members  of  the  Board  five  are  or 
have  been  presidents  of  leading  institutions  of  higher  education,  while  the 
rest  are  business  or  professional  men.     It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
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the  Carnegie  Fotindation  has  sought  to  improve  scholastic  conditions  in  the 
higher  institutions  while  the  field  of  the  Board  has  been  very  much  more 
general.  It  has  even  gone  outside  of  recognized  institutions  of  learning  and 
sought  its  field  among  the  farmers  and  agricultural  workers. 

The  processes  by  which  this  educational  agency  found  itself  and  its 
field  of  action  and  adjusted  itself  thereto  date  back  to  the  combination  of 
circumstances  which  led  to  the  birth  of  the  Board  itself. 

From  1888  to  1893  Frederick  T.  Gates,  the  present  chairman,  was  the 
corresponding  secretary  of  the  American  Baptist  Education  Society.  In 
that  connection  he  had  studied  with  great  care  and  thoroughness  the  educa- 
tional conditions  of  the  United  States,  especially  as  they  affected  the  Baptist 
Church.  'His  very  exhaustive  report  made  to  the  American  Baptist  Educa- 
tion Society  on  May  18,  1889,  on  the  proposed  refounding  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  reads  very  much  like  one  of  the  reports  of  the  General  Education 
Board,  for  it  goes  into  the  same  kind  of  investigation  of  facts  which  has 
distinguished  the  Board.  For  many  years  before  this  Mr.  Rockefeller  too 
had  been  carefully  studying  educational  conditions  and  determining  upon 
the  best  manner  in  which  to  apply  his  contributions  for  this  cause.  About 
1895  Mr.  Gates  became  Mr.  Rockefeller's  financial  manager  and  secretary 
of  his  charities  and  his  representative  in  connection  with  benevolence.  It 
is  easy  to  see  in  the  formation  and  early  history  of  the  General  Education 
Board  the  blending  of  these  two  forces  and  men. 

As  the  Board  was  largely  a  collection  of  business  men  rather  than 
educators,  it  is  natural  that  business  methods  should  have  prevailed  from 
the  beginning  and  that  it  should  have  undertaken  a  business  investigation 
into  education.  The  earliest  work  of  the  Board  was  in  the  South.  Confer- 
ences of  educators  and  those  interested  in  education  were  called  and  held 
in  each  Southern  state.  These  were  attended  by  state  and  county  superin- 
tendents of  education,  heads  of  important  educational  institutions,  and  many 
others  who  were  interested  in  education  or  whose  cooperation  was  desired 
therein.  These  conferences  were  held  at  the  expense  of  the  Board  and  were 
used  as  the  means  of  ascertaining  thoroughly  and  S3rmpathetically  the  real 
educational  conditions  of  the  South.  Blanks  were  sent  out  to  state  and 
county  superintendents  and  others  containing  over  150  questions  relating 
to  the  physical  equipment  of  the  region  for  school  purposes,  the  financial 
conditions,  the  number,  pay  and  qualifications  of  teachers,  full  particulars 
as  to  pupils,  taxation,  attendance,  interest  of  parents  in  their  children's  pro- 
gress, and  many  other  things.  This  was  supplemented  by  similar  questions 
as  to  private  schools  and  by  the  labors  of  two  men  traveling  in  each  Southern 
state  to  get  firsthand  information  as  to  the  true  educational  conditions 
therein. 

From  these  sources  exhaustive  reports  were  made  to  the  Board  in  re- 
gard to  each  state,  covering  the  organization  of  the  public  school  system  in 
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detail,  the  taxation  therefor,  the  receipts  therefrom,  the  enrollment,  the 
finances,  the  law  and  all  the  facts  that  could  be  gathered  in  regard  to  public 
schools,  and  a  comparison  was  made  of  the  schools  and  school  systems  of 
each  state  with  those  of  the  other  Southern  states.  Facts  were  also  given  in 
relation  to  secondary  education  and  the  various  schools  available  for  that 
purpose  and  of  all  colleges  or  universities  situated  within  the  state,  whether 
for  men,  women  or  coeducational.  Separate  reports  were  made  on  schools 
and  colleges  for  colored  persons.  Similarly,  full  details  were  collected  and 
digested  as  to  agricultural  and  mechanical  and  normal  education,  among 
whites  and  blacks,  including  schools  for  colored  persons  under  the  direction 
of  Northern  societies;  and  finally  a  general  summary  of  conditions.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  while  the  Board  thus  got  the  particulars  of  over 
5,000  institutions  of  learning  and  schools  in  this  country,  it  always  supple- 
mented these  statements  by  its  own  investigations  when  it  wished  to  know 
the  facts.  That  is  to  say,  it  has  used  the  information  given  upon  blanks 
merely  as  a  basis  for  its  own  work. 

The  Board  early  reached  the  conclusion  that  it  was  impossible  to  get 
enough  money  through  private  beneficence  to  lift  up  the  public  schools  to  a 
higher  grade.  The  more  it  studied  the  great  field,  the  more  it  realized  that 
the  chief  work  must  be  done  by  the  nation,  the  states  and  the  local  communi- 
ties, and  that  extreme  wisdom  must  be  exercised,  even  by  the  richest  indi- 
vidual, in  using  the  resources  at  his  command.  The  Board  felt  that  the  most 
that  it  could  do  was  to  study  the  field  more  thoroughly  than  others  could  do, 
and  then  to  stir  up  and  guide  public  opinion  and  direct  it  into  the  best  channels ; 
and  at  the  same  time  to  help  certain  institutions  which  occupied  strategic 
positions,  and  through  whose  growth  and  development  the  whole  educational 
problem  could  be  put  upon  more  philosophical  and  firm  foundations. 

In  working  out  its  own  problems,  the  Board  regarded  each  state,  and 
oftentimes  smaller  parts  of  a  state,  as  a  unit  and  studied  the  conditions 
therein  as  a  whole  and  in  particular.  The  Board  found  that  the  public 
school  system  in  the  South  was  in  a  poor  condition  largely  because  there 
was  no  demand  upon  the  part  of  the  people  or  of  parents  for  a  better  form 
of  education.  The  efforts  of  the  Board  have  been  continuous  from  the 
beginning  to  stir  up  public  sentiment.  In  every  Southern  state,  except  Ken- 
tucky and  Texas,  it  has  its  representatives,  who  are  studying  the  public 
school  system  and  who  are  attempting  to  improve  it  and  at  the  same  time 
to  improve  public  sentiment  upon  the  subject.  So  thorough  were  the  exami- 
nations of  the  Board  that  it  carefully  studied  the  economic  conditions  which 
prevailed  where  the  public  school  system  was  not  well  developed.  It  found 
that  the  farmers  of  the  South  were  so  poor  and  the  returns  from  their  farms  so 
meagre  that  they  had  no  money  to  support  a  proper  public  school  system  and 
that  the  time  of  the  children  had  to  be  devoted  to  helping  out  in  farm  labor 
with  the  rudest  tools,  and  thus  that  there  was  no  local  incentive  or  power  to 
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improve  educational  conditions.  Working  from  this  standpoint  the  Board 
sought  to  bring  about  an  improvement  in  rural  conditions  in  the  South  that 
the  farmers  might  have  more  money  available  for  school  purposes  and  a 
greater  ability  to  see  the  advantages  of  a  better  education. 

At  the  same  time,  as  the  labors  of  the  Board  progressed,  they  became 
convinced  that  the  chief  educational  institution  which  now  seems  entitled 
to  receive  permanent  funds  is  the  college,  and  that  the  growth  of  education 
has  been  from  the  top  downward,  from  the  college  to  the  lower  schools. 
i\s  the  work  of  the  Board  proceeded  it  saw  that  its  work  in  large  part  must 
be  upon  the  colleges.  Upon  a  philosophical  basis,  with  some  definite  purpose 
and  end  in  view,  and  after  the  first  period  of  its  existence,  the  Board  has 
carefully  and  thoroughly  devoted  itself  to  improving  college  conditions 
throughout  the  United  States  while  not  neglecting  some  of  the  minor  work 
which  at  first  seemed  more  important  to  it.  The  first  five  years  of  the  work 
of  the  Board  was  spent  in  educating  itself,  in  ascertaining  the  conditions 
which  prevailed,  in  adapting  its  methods  and  instrumentalities  to  reach  and 
improve  these  conditions.  The  methods  and  system  by  which  it  carries  on 
its  work  and  the  present  and  future  meaning  of  the  Board  as  related  to  educa- 
tion within  the  United  States  and  the  world  will  be  the  subject  of  another 
article. 


THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY  AND  THE 

AFFILIATED  COLLEGE 

By  WALLACE  N.  STEARNS,  Ph.  D. 

THE  UNIVBR8ITY  OP  NORTH  DAKOTA 

I.    The  Problem 

One  of  the  phenomena  of  recent  years  is  the  marvelous  development  of 
the  State  University.  A  quarter  century  back  and  this  institution  was  re- 
garded with  tolerance :  to-day  five  of  the  first  dozen  tiniversities  in  point  of 
rank,  wealth  and  numbers  are  state  universities.  There  are  to-day  more  than 
70,000  students  in  our  state  universities  and  more  than  87,000  in  state 
universities  and  colleges.  Again,  in  point  of  numbers  the  twelve  largest 
state  and  the  twelve  largest  non-state  universities  closely  agree,  but  of  the 
latter  only  three  may  be  counted  as  under  church  auspices  and  they  scarce 
more  than  nominally  so. 

Altho  barred — ^by  public  opinion  only,  and  that  in  considerable  measure 
not  by  enemies  of  religion  but  by  strict  denominationalists — from  professedly 
religious  teaching,  the  spirit  of  the  state  universities  is,  nevertheless,  friendly 
to  the  interests  of  religion.  The  banner  college  societies  of  the  Christian 
Associations  to-day  are  to  be  found  in  state  universities  and  to  these  organi- 
zations all  the  assistance  is  rendered  that  public  opinion  allows.  Members 
of  state  university  faculties  are  among  the  most  liberal  supporters  of  their 
respective  churches,  giving  generously  of  their  time  and  means. 

Even  in  the  fields  of  home  and  foreign  missions  the  state  universities 
have — ^in  the  case  of  older  institutions  at  least — furnished  their  quota,  and  the 
passing  of  time  marks  an  increased  number  of  prospective  clergymen.  Homi- 
letic  clubs,  volunteer  bands,  and  other  similar  organizations  are  among  the 
existing  agencies.  The  state  university  has  ever  been  favorable  to  cooperation 
along  the  lines  of  religious  education  and  has  ever  taken  the  initiative  in 
the  inauguration  of  plans. 

But  with  all  its  wealth  and  furnishings  the  state  university  is  handi- 
capped on  three  points :  the  dormitory  representing  home  life,  agencies  stand- 
ing for  pastoral  care,  and  systematic  religious  instruction.  The  tremendous 
demands  incident  upon  the  maintenance  of  laboratories,  libraries,  shops, 
surveys  and  experiment  stations  bid  fair  to  prohibit  efforts  along  the  lines 
laid  down  in  this  paper. 

The  dormitory  is  the  true  centre  of  college  life.  The  old  "grad"  return- 
ing to  visit  alma  mater  does  not  first  seek  out  the  lecture  room,  library  or 
laboratory,  but  rather  the  room  in  the  old  dormitory  where  in  college  days 
he  experienced  victory  and  defeat,  rejoiced  and  sorrowed,  felt  the  thrill  of 
triumph  and  the  keen  pangs  of  disappointment.    This  is  the  heart  of  the  col- 
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lege  and  the  erection  of  such  buildings  in  the  university  community  means 
so  much  wealth  put  into  the  life  and  experience  of  the  student.  If  now  the 
people  have  decreed  to  support  education  by  taxation  rather  than  by  donation 
there  is  here  still  a  mission  for  the  church,  the  providing  of  refined,  comfort- 
able surroundings  in  the  way  of  a  college  residence.  In  no  way  can  the 
church  more  effectively  touch  students'  lives  than  in  the  providing  of  homes. 

It  is  argued  against  the  second  need  that  local  pastors  and  churches  are 
adequate  to  meet  the  want.  However  much  we  may  desire  it  and  however 
much  good-will  may  exist  between  "town"  and  "gown"  this  local  arrange- 
ment can  be  only  partially  satisfactory.  Town  parson  and  college  dominie 
are  two  different  men  and  face  widely  different  problems.  The  college  or 
university  community  is  made  up  of  young  minds  that  have  passed  from 
homes — ^perhaps  for  the  first  time — ^where  questions  are  strangers  and  where 
opinions  rested  on  ipse  dixit's,  to  an  environment  where  inquiry  is 
rife.  Scientific  training  produces  a  hunger  for  knowing,  and  hunger  for 
scientific  information  arouses  inquiries  in  other  fields  as  well,  and  among 
the  very  first  that  of  religion.  These  doubts  are  not  born  of  the  classroom 
nor  is  the  instructor  responsible  save  in  so  far  as  he  has  aroused  souls  from 
torpor  to  alertness.  The  student  will  think,  and  thinking  he  will  develop  puz- 
zling, bafiling  problems.  He  needs  a  man  who  has  passed  over  the  road  he 
is  now  travelling,  who  through  struggles  has  achieved  strength  and  mastery, 
one  who  is  a  university  man  in  spirit  and  training,  a  man  who  can  go  over  to 
the  student's  point  of  view  and  guide  him  to  the  knowledge  and  contentment 
of  the  scholar.  Such  problems  are  to  be  found  in  very  few  churches  and  no 
man  can  fill  two  so  widely  divergent  offices  fully,  few  can  do  so  at  all. 

A  third  function  is  systematic  religious  education,  scholarly  instruction 
that  will  give  an  incessant  upward  trend  to  the  student's  mind.  The  student 
enters  the  university  with  a  youth's  understanding  of  art,  letters,  history, 
science  and  religion.  He  too  often  leaves  at  the  end  of  his  course  with  a 
man's  idea  of  art,  letters,  history,  science,  but  still  with  a  boy's  mind  and 
knowledge  of  religion.    Comparisons  here  cannot  be  otherwise  than  odious. 

Religious  education  cannot  be  left  to  student  organizations  for  the 
reason  that  the  changing  personnel  of  the  student  body  renders  the  existence 
of  such  organizations  precarious.  The  Qiristian  Associations  have  more  of 
stability  and  permanence  as  organizations,  but  the  personnel  is  likewise  incon- 
stant. Successful  work  depends  on  the  energy  and  leadership  of  individual 
students.  Often,  too,  he  who  instructs  is  by  no  means  in  advance  of  him 
who  is  instructed,  and  while  the  religious  purpose  of  Association  instruction 
is  Intimate  and  necessary,  there  is  a  lack  of  the  intellectual  and  scientific 
element  so  necessary  among  college  and  university  students.  The  spiritual 
life  of  a  thinking  man  or  woman  is  baffled  or  at  least  hampered  by  intellectual 
embarassments,  and  finds  its  largest  possibilities  only  when  there  is  found  a 
frank,  efficient  way  of  meeting  them.     Such  treatment  calls  for  the  ripest 
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scholarship,  highest  tact  and  fullest  preparation.  The  man  for  such  a  place 
must  be  in  every  respect  a  picked  and  a  trained  man. 

The  Affiliated  College*  represents  the  embodiment  of  these  three  factors. 
Its  practical  utility  has  been  tested  by  successful  operation  under  varied  con- 
ditions. The  case  has  been  stated  so  often  it  would  be  trite  to  repeat.  It  re- 
mains, however,  to  state  the  principles  that  govern  such  an  establishment  and 
to  state  the  grounds  of  its  defence. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  first  that  we  have  not  rival  but  supplementary, 
cooperating  institutions.  There  is  no  juxtaposition  of  church  and  state. 
The  same  people  own  and  control  both,  and  both  are  activities  of  one  and 
the  same  people  in  different  fields.  Further,  the  state  university  representing 
the  entire  people  is  the  central  figure.  The  affiliated  colleges  are  not  opposing 
camps  whence  float  hostile  pennants,  but  parts  of  the  common  scheme.  There 
must  be  a  common  standard.  To  cry  "Lo  here"  and  "Lo  there"  would  work 
inextricable  confusion.  Naturally  the  institution  that  performs  the  largest 
service  and  represents  the  heaviest  investment  of  the  people's  interest  would 
feel  itself  most  vitally  concerned ;  and  what  is  more,  no  educational  institution 
in  the  states  where  the  stafe  university  has  attained  to  development  and  pres- 
tige, maintains  higher  standards  or  maintains  them  more  jealously  than  the 
state  institution.  After  all  the  alarm  here  is  unnecessary.  All  that  is 
needed  for  harmony  is  an  appreciation  of  the  end  sought,  a  sinking  of  per- 
sonal prejudices  and  ambitions,  and  loyalty  to  the  common  interest  and  to 
the  common  good. 

II.    The  Affiliated  College 

In  one  form  or  another  the  affiliated  college  has  been  tested  and  proved 
efficient  in  practice  as  well  as  in  theory.  For  some  time  the  University  of 
Toronto  has  held  such  relations  with  church  colleges.  The  presidents  of  these 
associated  colleges — the  term  college  being  used  in  a  more  general  sense  than 
in  the  United  States,  applied  not  only  to  arts  colleges  but  also  to  theological 
seminaries — are  ex-officio  members  of  the  University  Council  and  Senate. 
There  is  a  division  of  the  curriculum  and  a  just  division  of  fees.  All  submit 
to  the  entrance  conditions  of  the  University  which  are  those  framed  by  the 
educational  authorities  of  the  Province  of  Ontario.  Each  college  establishes 
its  social  and  religious  requirements,  avoiding  conflicts  with  others.  Uni- 
versity honors  are  open  to  all.  There  are  four  colleges:  (i)  Knox  Coll^;e 
(Presbyterian),  is  a  theological  seminary.  By  a  system  arranged  with  the 
University,  students  taking  a  full  arts  course  may  substitute  certain  subjects 
in  Knox  College.  In  this  way  the  combined  course  in  arts  and  divinity  may  be 
shortened  one  year.      (2)  In  philosophy  and  history  the  students  of  St. 

*In  Canada,  affiliation  represents  the  act  of  the  university  senate:  federation,  an  act  of 
parliament.  In  the  United  States  the  terms  "affiliated"  and  "associated"  are  used.  The 
relation  expressed  by  these  last  two  words  is  one  of  mutual  courtesy,  a  recognition  by  each  of 
the  work  done  and  credits  given  by  the  others. 
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Michael's  College  (Roman  Catholic)  take  their  lectures  in  the  college,  the 
results  of  the  examinations  being  accepted  by  the  University.  St.  Michael's 
comprises  arts,  theology,  a  commercial  school,  and  schools  of  grammar  and 
high  school  grades.  (3)  Wycliffe  College,  an  institution  of  the  Church  of 
England.  (4)  Trinity  College  (connected  with  Trinity  College  is  St.  Hilda's 
residence  for  women  under  the  direction  of  a  lady  principal)  is  also  under 
the  control  of  the  Anglican  church.  Trinity  College,  like  its  sister  federated 
colleges,  offers  under  the  Federation  Acts  of  1887  and  1901,  such  courses  in 
arts  as  were  set  off  to  the  colleges,  omitting  such  work  as  was  assigned  to 
the  university  proper.  Members  of  other  communions  are  admitted  without 
religious  test  and  for  the  courses  in  church  catechism  and  the  prayerbook 
are  allowed  to  substitute  work  in  Christian  ethics  and  Christian  evidences. 
Trinity  College  likewise  maintains  a  school  of  theology.  (5)  Victoria  Uni- 
versity is  under  the  auspices  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  Canada.  Victoria 
also  provides  a  faculty  in  theology.  (6)  University  College,  a  secular  col- 
lege, by  the  Federation  Acts  of  1887  became  the  complement  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  in  the  system  of  higher  education  provided  by  the  Province. 

Apropos  of  the  success  of  the  plan,  we  quote  from  the  report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  the  University  of  Toronto :  "We  believe  that  the  University 
has  thus,  by  apparent  chance,  hit  upon  a  system  which,  if  properly  and  loyally 
worked,  provides  a  combination  of  strong  personal  influence  on  students  with 
the  broad  and  widening  sympathies  that  come  from  membership  in  a  great 
university.  The  colleges  will  maintain  the  importance  of  liberal  culture  in 
the  face  of  commercial  and  industrial  development,  and  the  growth  of  scien- 
tific activity.  The  colleges  will  be  able  to  bring  the  strongest  influences  to 
bear  upon  their  own  comparatively  limited  number  of  students,  and  to  foster 
a  common  life  among  them  free  at  once  from  the  narrowness  of  the  small 
university  and  the  lack  of  social  union  of  a  huge,  undivided  university." 

At  McGill  University  are  located  four  divinity  schools,  all  affiliated 
with  the  university.  There  is  also  a  department  of  Semitic  languages  in  the 
university  itself.  These  four  schools  are:  (i)  The  Congregational  College 
of  Canada;  (2)  The  Diocesan  College  for  Montreal  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Church  of  England;  (3)  Presbyterian  College;  (4)  The  Wesleyan  Col- 
lege of  Montreal. 

.  The  constitution  of  the  University  of  Manitoba  is  somewhat  different, 
the  institution  resembling  more  closely  than  any  other  American  university, 
the  University  of  London.  Candidates  for  graduation  prepare  in  one  of  the 
four  denominational  affiliated  colleges,  (i)  St.  Boniface  Collie,  Roman 
Catholic;  (2)  Wesley  College,  Methodist;  (3)  St.  John's  College,  Episcopal; 
(4)  Manitoba  College,  Presbyterian.  Representatives  from  each  of  these 
affiliated  colleges  sit  in  the  University  Council  and  have  a  voice  in  the  delib- 
erations of  that  body.  Degrees  in  divinity  are  granted  by  the  affiliated 
colleges,  candidates  for  the  degree  being  required  to  take  or  to  pass  examina- 
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tions  on  the  subjects  of  the  first  two  years  in  arts  as  prescribed  by  the  univer- 
sity, Greek  being  compulsory.  Such  graduates  in  divinity  have  in  the  uni- 
versity equal  rights  and  privileges  with  other  students.  The  university  has 
the  sole  power  in  the  Province  of  Manitoba  to  confer  degrees  in  arts,  law,  and 
medicine. 

At  the  University  of  Melbourne  (Australia),  Ormond  College  (Presby- 
terian), Trinity  (Anglican),  Queen's  (Secular),  and  a  Roman  Catholic  Col- 
lege have  been  established  in  affiliation  with  the  university.  These  colleges 
have  full  collegiate  curricula,  and  students  taking  work  are  credited  therefor 
by  the  university,  the  only  proviso  being  that  they  comply  with  the  univer- 
sity's regulations  and  the  statutes  of  affiliation.  The  University  Act  of  1890 
provides  that :  "It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  University  to  make  any  statutes 
for  the  affiliation  to  or  connection  with  the  same  of  any  coU^e  or  educational 
establishment  to  which  the  governing  body  of  such  college  or  establishment 
may  consent  and  for  the  licensing  and  supervision  of  boarding  houses  intended 
for  the  reception  of  students  and  the  revocation  of  such  licenses. 

"Provided  alwa3rs  that  no  such  statutes  shall  aflfect  the  religious  observ- 
ances or  regulations  enforced  in  such  colleges,  educational  establishments  or 
boarding  houses.'' 

In  North. Dakota  the  movement  began  seventeen  years  ago.  In  his 
annual  report  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Dr.  Webster  Merrifield,  then  presi- 
dent of  the  State  University,  urged  the  "importance  of  adopting  some  system 
of  cooperation  between  the  State  University  and  the  several  denominations 
of  the  state."  In  1901  he  extended  in  behalf  of  the  State  University,  a  formal 
invitation  to  the  Methodists  through  their  conference  then  in  session  to  re- 
move their  college  to  a  site  contiguous  to  the  State  University  and  thus  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  aflforded  by  the  State  University.  In  1904 
the  Methodists  sold  their  plant  and  two  years  later  resumed  work  on  a  site 
adjoining  but  not  connected  with  the  State  University  grounds. 

In  its  new  location  Wesley  College  is  developing  three  forms  of  activity, 
(i)  The  School  of  Arts  provides  such  courses,  as,  tho  properly  classed 
as  arts  courses,  are  not  offered  in  the  State  University.  This  list  includes  at 
present  certain  courses  in  philosophy,  as  also  Hebrew,  biblical  Greek,  biblical 
literature,  Hebrew  history,  church  history,  and  history  and  philosophy  of 
religion.  (2)  As  the  University  of  North  Dakota  did  not  have  an  organized 
College  of  Music,  Wesley  College  retained  its  conservatory.  (3)  In  order 
to  effect  a  closer  fellowship  among  the  Methodist  students  of  the  University 
and  of  Wesley  College  a  Guild  has  been  organized.  From  time  to  time  dis- 
tinguished representatives  of  the  denomination  are  guests  of  the  Guild  and 
of  Wesley  College,  and  the  young  people  have  an  opportunity  to  meet  and  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  recognized  leaders  of  the  church. 

The  Baptists  of  North  Dakota  have  purchased  a  site  and  are  preparing 
for  their  canvass.    We  quote  from  the  University  Student  for  Sept.  30. : 
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The  recent  North  Dakota  Baptist  conference  among  many  other 
things  brought  up  a  matter  which  ought  to  be  of  the  greatest  interest 
to  university  students  and  supporters.  This  was  the  contemplation 
of  the  building  of  a  Baptist  dormitory  and  religious  school  similar  to 
Wesley  College  and  to  be  affiliated  with  the  State  University.  A  com- 
mittee upon  tfie  subject,  in  its  report,  recommended  the  erection  of  a 
building  at  the  State  University  and  the  maintenance  of  a  student 
pastor.    It  suggested  as  the  basis  the  following : 

Object 

1.  Home  for  Baptist  and  other  students  at  the  U.  N.  D. 

2.  A  Christian  evangelizing  agency  and  a  place  for  the  cultivation 
of  religious  life  among  the  University  students. 

3.  A  school  for  religion,  which  (a)  will  impart  biblical  instruction; 
(b)  will  inform  and  educate  concerning  Christian  mission  activities. 

The  project  was  heartily  approved  and  indorsed  by  the  convention, 
and  a  committee  has  already  been  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
the  funds  necessary  for  the  consummation  of  the  plans  discussed  and 
recommended  by  the  conference. 

The  dormitory  will  satisfy  a  much  felt  want  on  the  part  of  the 
many  students  who  are  forced  to  stay  down  town,  besides  introducing 
into  university  life  an  influence  which  cannot  help  to  be  uplifting 
as  a  moral  and  spiritual  force.  But,  in  a  much  broader  sense, 
it  will  redound  to  the  credit  and  prestige  of  the  U.  N.  D.,  that  it  is 
the  first  of  state  uni-colleges  of  all  denominations. 

Similar  plans  are  now  being  talked  of  by  the  Presbyterians  and  Luther- 
ans of  the  state. 

Similar  plans  have  been  developed  at  other  universities.  The  Christian 
Bible  School  at  Columbia,  Mo.,  is  now  practically  affiliated  with  the  State 
University,  the  University  crediting  the  work  done  in  the  Bible  School.  At 
the  Universities  of  Michigan  and  Kansas  plans  bid  fair  to  meet  with  speedy 
consummation.  At  the  University  of  California  the  general  character  of  the 
movement  has  been  different.  Several  of  the  denominations  have  entered 
upon  the  plan  of  locating  theological  seminaries  in  the  vicinity  of  the  state 
university.  Already  the  Congregational,  Baptist,  Unitarian  and  Christian 
bodies  have  located.  The  Presbyterians  are  looking  forward  to  a  removal, 
and  others,  as  one  branch  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  are  planning 
for  similar  enterprises.  At  the  University  of  Kansas  the  Christian  Church 
is  preparing  to  enlarge  their  work  to  such  a  school,  the  plans  calling  for  an 
outlay  of  $100,000. 

The  affiliated  college  affords  opportunities  for  its  students  and  for  any 
others  who  desire,  to  see  and  to  hear  leading  men  of  the  denomination  and 
to  learn  of  its  purpose  and  spirit.  Students  are  impressed  with  the  same 
respect  for  religious  education  that  they  now  have  for  instruction  along  tech- 
nical lines.  The  affiliated  college  thus  enters  a  field  not  yet  occupied.  Even 
the  Christian  Association  is  not  and  does  not  claim  to  be  a  church,  does  not 
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occupy  the  entire  field,  and  does  not  pretend  to  give  instruction  of  academic 
grade.  The  Christian  Association  is  a  federation  of  students  for  mutual 
help  and  counsel :  the  affiliated  college  is  an  activity  of  the  church  in  behalf 
of  its  youth. 

It  keeps  the  denomination  in  living  touch  with  its  young  people,  many  of 
them  prospective  leaders,  and  assures  their  co-operation  and  support  in 
years  to  come.  W^ere  the  church  present  in  proper  form  and  with  suitable 
dignity,  as  at  present  are  law,  medicine  and  engineering,  hundreds  of  candi- 
dates for  the  ministry  could  be  found  in  the  state  universities.  The  fact  that 
so  many  now  go  from  these  institutions  into  pastoral  and  mission  work  attests 
the  possible  resources  of  the  state  university. 

The  problem  of  religious  education  in  the  state  university  is  thus  solved 
without  involving  the  question  of  church  and  state.  There  should  be  no 
proselyting.  Each  sect  provides  acceptable  instruction  for  its  own  adherents. 
As  the  foundations  are  on  private  grounds,  the  university  remains  free  from 
any  entangling  arrangements  that  might  bring  down  upon  it  the  charge  of 
discrimination  and  partiality.  Such  a  collie  is  not  competitive  with  other 
church  colleges.  Its  aim  is  simply  to  care  for  those  already  in  residence. 
There  is  a  sufficient  clinic  already  in  the  state  universities,  and  the  only  effect 
this  movement  could  have  on  church  schools  would  be  to  spur  them  on  to 
greater  activity  and  excellence. 

The  plan  leaves  the  church  free  to  carry  on  the  work  which  is  peculiarly 
its  own,  the  giving  of  religious  instruction  and  the  training  of  intelligent 
denominationalists.  A  man's  membership  in  a  church  should  be  as  much 
based  on  reason  as  his  political  affiliations.  Even  the  denominational  college 
burdened  with  the  entire  round  of  instruction  finds  it  impossible  to  give  to 
this  special  field  the  time  and  attention  which  are  possible  in  the  affiliated 
college  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  offering  work  in  scientific  and  technical 
lines. 

The  affiliated  college  scheme  is  practical  and  economical.  Especially  is 
this  true  in  new  territory  where  church  foundations  have  not  yet  been  built 
up.  Transportation  and  communication  have  become  so  simple  that  this 
objection  can  hardly  be  raised.  Is  it  wise,  then,  to  duplicate  work  already 
adequately  provided  for,  or  is  it  better  by  honorable  co-operation  to  husband 
resources  and  thus  to  promote  the  interests  of  all  concerned  ? 

The  problem  of  the  churches  in  the  long  settled  sections,  however,  is  this : 
What  shall  we  do  for  our  young  people  who  are  already  in  the  state  uni- 
versities? Some  such  policy  is  necessary,  also,  because  of  the  changed  con- 
ditions and  the  enormously  increased  cost  of  education.  Fifty  or  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  an  increase  in  the  number  of  students  meant  simply  the  addi- 
tion of  so  many  chairs  in  chapel  and  recitation  room.  To-day  the  elective 
system,  the  multiplying  of  technical  arts,  and  the  increasing  demand  for 
courses  in  engineering  and  in  the  pure  and  applied  sciences  make  the  problem 
a  serious  one.     At  least  one  half  dozen  of  our  universities  are  spending  a 
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million  dollars  yearly.  A  dozen  or  more  require  an  annual  budget  of  half 
a  million.  The  day  is  past  when  Mark  Hopkins  and  a  Garfield  can  transform 
a  log  into  a  college.  Scholarly  faculties,  refined  surroundings  and  adequate 
equipment  cost  money.  Bare  walls,  a  few  benches  and  a  force  of  employees 
do  not  constitute  a  university  or  a  college. 

There  is  here,  then;  a  partial  solution  for  the  problem  of  the  small  col- 
lege. The  day  of  the  small  college  is  not  past.  There  is  still  room,  provided 
it  is  sufficiently  equipped  and  endowed.  But  the  enormously  increased 
expense  of  education  limits  the  possible  number  of  such  colleges  and  the  rapid 
development  of  the  public  schools  makes  existence  precarious  for  any  college 
not  sufficiently  provided  for.  In  newer  country  where  sparse  settlement  and 
lack  of  wealth  forbid  the  multiplying  of  institutions,  there  is  here  a  plan  for 
the  founding  of  a  university-college  group  that  by  virtue  of  consolidation  of 
forces  may  do  credit  to  the  commonwealth.  In  older  states  the  rivalry 
between  colleges  of  the  same  denomination  has  in  many  instances  become 
fratricidal  strife.  And,  too,  many  colleges  by  reason  of  the  changing  currents 
of  population  and  migration  have  become  stranded  and  now  stand  isolated 
and  almost  inaccessible.  The  situation  is  relieved  somewhat  by  transplanting 
to  the  site  of  the  state  university  (or  for  that  matter  any  large  non-sectarian 
center)  one  institution  for  each  of  the  denominations  concerned.  It  may 
easily  be  that  in  some  instances  the  increasing  burden  of  technical  and  scien- 
tific work  may  make  it  necessary  for  the  affiliated  collies  to  share  with  the 
university  in  the  teaching  of  the  humanities.  Here  might  be  a  field  for  even 
the  non-sectarian  small  college. 

Students  need  wise  pastoral  care,  something  that  will  win  them  without 
their  willing  it;  home  life,  the  dormitory;  and  religious  instruction.  The 
first  is  insufficient  in  itself;  in  the  second,  the  state  university  is  limited  by 
lack  of  funds;  and  in  the  third  is  prohibited  by  public  opinion.  Here  is  the 
church's  opportunity.  The  church  led  in  secular  education;  the  state  has 
supported  and  raised  the  burden.  Let  the  church  come  to  her  own  and 
assume  the  care  of  her  legfitimate  field.  There  could  be  no  rivalry,  no  hos- 
tility, for  church  and  state  are  only  energies  of  the  same  people,  working  in 
two  different  but  related  fields  of  effort,  and  towards  the  same  end — the 
symmetrical  training  of  young  men  and  young  women. 

Two  things  must  not  appall  us,  change  and  expense.  If  the  purpose  is 
accomplished  by  transplanting  a  college  rich  in  traditions  but  poor  in  purse, 
the  college  is  not  lost  nor  is  its  identity  destroyed;  we  are  simply  conserving 
our  energy  by  adapting  ourselves  to  changed  conditions  and  saving  the  col- 
lege to  an  honorable  and  possible  future.  If  we  build  anew,  and  it  costs  so 
to  do,  is  it  not  worth  while?  If  it  is  worth  while  to  save  the  heathen,  to  uplift 
the  fallen,  to  rescue  the  masses — and  we  all  believe  it  is — ^then  it  is  surely 
worth  while  to  expend  our  energies  to  raise  up  intelligent  leadership,  and  to 
bring  the  educated  people  of  the  rising  generation  into  touch  and  sympathy 
with  the  forces  and  influences  that  make  for  righteousness. 


THE  PLACE  OF  THE  COLLEGE 

By  ALFRED  TYLER  PERRY,  M.  A.,  D.  D. 

PRESIDENT  OP  MARIETTA  COLLEGE 

Our  educational  institutions  have  been  developed  with  a  high  degree 
of  individuality.  Classification  is  therefore  difficult.  Types  shade  into  one 
another,  and  no  sharp  lines  can  be  drawn  between  thenj.  Notwithstanding 
this,  in  the  development  of  our  educational  system,  if  system  it  may  be  called, 
the  high  school,  the  college,  and  the  university  have  become  in  theory,  if  not 
wholly  in  practice,  fairly  distinguishable  types.  The  place  and  work  of  the 
second  of  these  we  are  to  consider  briefly. 

By  the  term  college  is  meant  an  institution  not  attached  to  a  university 
and  whose  best  examples  are  those  with  a  student  body  not  too  large.  Has 
this  institution,  sometimes  called  the  small  college,  a  place  in  our  educational 
system  ? 

I.  There  is  evidence  that  the  college  is  more  secure  now  than  a  few  years 
ago.  Then  a  great  hue  and  cry  over  the  waste  of  time  in  a  young  man's 
education  raised  the  question  of  its  continuance.  Further  it  was  to  be  ren- 
dered unnecessary  by  the  high  schools  appropriating  its  first  two  years  and 
by  the  professional  schools  appropriating  the  last  two'  years.  Certain  things 
have  happened  to  relieve  this  apprehension. 

1.  The  process  of  standardization  has  advanced  very  rapidly  during  the 
past  few  years.  Various  associations  are  defining  the  work  of  the  first  class 
high  school.  The  Carnegie  Foundation  in  defining  for  its  own  purposes  what 
should  constitute  a  college  has  helped  to  draw  the  line  sharply  between  high 
school  and  college,  as,  well  as  to  fix  the  four  year  period  as  the  normal  length 
of  the  college  course.  The  universities  have  been  at  work  determining  the 
university  standard,  and  so  the  distinctions  between  these  types  and  the 
proper  limits  for  each  are  becoming  much  clearer.  High  schools  are  less 
ambitious  to  add  more  years  to  their  courses,  and  universities  are  certainly 
seeing  their  peculiar  functions  more  distinctly,  and  so  the  college  period  is 
more  sharply  defined  than  ever. 

2.  The  professional  schools  have  shown  a  remarkable  activity  in  rais- 
ing their  requirements  for  entrance.  In  the  year  1900  only  one  medical 
school  required  any  college  work  for  entrance.  In  1904  there  were  but  three. 
Five  years  have  witnessed  great  progress.  To-day,  eighteen  require  two 
or  more  years;  eleven  more  have  announced  this  requirement  to  take  eflFect 
in  1910;  while  twenty-one  others  have  either  already  required  one  year  of 
college  work  in  addition  to  a  four  year  high  school  course  or  will  do  so  by 
1910.  Boards  of  medical  examiners  in  six  states  have  taken  action  in  the 
same  direction,  Minnesota  and  South  Dakota  leading  by  demanding  two 
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years  of  a  collie  course  as  well  as  a  four  year  medical  course  as  a  prerequi- 
site  to  licensure.    Other  states  are  planning  similar  action. 

The  law  schools  are  following  the  same  road  altho  at  a  slower  pace, 
while  the  divinity  schools  have  long  led  the  way  in  this  matter,  and  most 
require  a  full  college  course  for  entrance.  Further,  the  technical  schools  are 
urging  their  students  to  take  at  least  part  of  a  college  course  before  entering 
upon  technical  studies. 

All  these  things  have  served  to  give  a  new  emphasis  to  the  college 
course  as  a  desirable  foundation  for  professional  careers. 

3.  In  a  striking  address  before  the  National  Educational  Association 
at  Minneapolis,  President  Butler  of  Columbia  asserted  that  two  years  are 
wasted  in  the  elementary  schools  for  the  majority  of  children.  We  have 
been  told  repeatedly  that  the  German  boy  and  the  French  boy  of  18  or  19  are 
two  years  ahead  of  the  American  boy,  not  only  in  breadth  of  knowledge,  but 
also  in  ability  to  handle  intellectual  tools.  If  this  is  so,  either  our  boys  are 
duller  or  less  industrious  or  our  school  system  is  at  fault.  My  own  conviction 
is  that  for  the  average  healthy  and  diligent  child  six  years  is  all  that  should  be 
required  for  the  eight  grades  below  the  high  school.  Many  young  people  even 
now  are  prepared  to  enter  our  colleges  at  sixteen  and  seventeen.  Why  could 
not  many  more  do  the  same  ?  Experiments  in  many  parts  of  the  country  are 
demonstrating  the  feasibility  of  doing  this.  Now  it  is  clear  that  if  the  time 
is  saved  in  the  elementary  schools  it  will  not  have  to  be  saved  by  a  shortening 
of  the  college  course.  No  one  would  think  that  20  or  21  was  too  mature  an 
age  for  entrance  upon  professional  study,  except  those  who  would  reject  all 
cultural  education.  The  well  recognizable  movement  in  this  direction  is 
therefore  giving  to  the  college  greater  security  in  its  four  year  course. 

There  have  also  been  a  few  indications  of  modification  of  the  combined 
courses  in  some  universities  in  the  interest  of  more  college  work. 

4.  A  new  and  impressive  word  is  also  being  heard.  It  is  voiced  among 
others  by  President  G.  Stanley  Hall.  These  psychologists  of  the  child-mind 
are  telling  us  that  so  far  from  trying  to  save  time  we  must  frankly  admit 
that  it  takes  longer  to  get  ready  for  one's  life  work  now  than  ever,  and  that 
it  will  take  still  longer  a  hundred  years  from  now.  As  Dr.  Hall  has  said, 
"As  civilization  advances,  the  time  of  apprenticeship  increases,  and  the  time 
of  exposure  to  higher  education  should  be  prolonged."  And  he  adds  another 
argument  to  the  same  purpose  from  a  different  point  of  view.  "The  best 
education,"  he  says,  "is  not  that  which  comes  with  effort  from  direct  atten- 
tion and  application,  but  there  is  an  unconscious  education,  which  is  much 
more  important,  and  which  is  carried  on  in  the  penumbral  regions  of  the 
mind.  This  environmental  education  needs  more  time."  (N.  E.  A.  1903, 
P-  5^5-)  From  this  direction  also  comes  therefore  reenforcement  of  the 
college  insistence  upon  a  four  year  college  course. 
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5.  Not  many  years  ago  the  attitude  of  many  university  men  was  that  the 
colleges  were  unnecessary  because  the  universities  could  do  all  the  work  and 
do  it  better.  There  has  been  a  change  in  this  regard.  Most  university  men 
now  admit  that  the  universities  cannot  do  all  the  educational  work  of  college 
grade,  while  the  second  part  of  the  proposition  that  they  can  do  it  better  has 
been  quite  generally  challenged.  In  spite  of  the  marvellous  growth  of  our 
state  universities  and  of  other  independent  universities,  like  Chicago  and 
Cornell,  it  is  significant  that  out  of  the  nearly  130,000  collegiate  students  of 
America,  over  60  per  cent,  are  to-day  enrolled  in  the  colleges.  And  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  remind  you  that  most  of  these  are  small  colleges,  for  out  of 
the  479  institutions  listed  in  the  last  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, 423  have  less  than  500  collegiate  students  each,  while  321  have  less  than 
200  students  each.  The  college  is  needed  and  will  be  needed  because  of  the 
very  numbers  of  young  people  desiring  higher  education. 

Another  fact  of  the  utmost  importance  must  not  be  forgotten,  namely, 
that  the  college  ministers  to  a  local  constituency.  It  is  a  great  advantage  to 
any  state  to  have  its  counties  well  supplied  with  educational  institutions  of 
high  grade.  It  has  been  well  said  that  the  omnipresence  of  the  Ohio  college, 
accounts  for  the  omnipresence  of  the  Ohio  man. 

These  are  reasons  for  believing  that  the  college  is  a  fixed  element  in  our 
educational  system,  and  that  the  discussions  of  the  past  few  years  have  left 
it  stronger  than  it  was  before,  and  with  its  four  year  course  still  intact. 

II.  A  second  inquiry  is  more  difficult  to  answer.  What  is  the  distinctive 
work  for  the  college  which  no  other  institution  can  do  so  well  and  which 
therefore  gives  it  its  permanent  reason  for  being?  This  is  a  great  theme 
and  can  only  be  treated  inadequately  in  this  brief  paper. 

If  the  chief  aim  of  life  is  to  live  worthily,  then  the  chief  aim  of  education 
is  to  train  men  to  live  worthily.  Any  narrower  conception  is  itself  unworthy. 
Now  worthy  living  depends  primarily  upon  life's  emphasis.  That  emphasis 
will  more  likely  be  rightly  placed  if  one's  vision  of  life  is  broad  and  inclusive. 
What  we  call  culture  is  only  another  name  for  broad  vision  of  life.  Educa- 
tion will  fail  most  signally  whatever  else  it  may  do,  if  it  does  not  succeed  in 
arousing  interest  in  the  things  really  worth  while.  This  work,  I  affirm,  can 
be  done  better  by  the  college  than  by  the  secondary  school,  or  university,  or 
even  the  university  college,  altho  all  these  are  contributing  their  part  to  this 
result.  We  may  dismiss  the  secondary  school,  valuable  and  necessary  as  its 
work  is,  by  noting  that  the  secondary  school  student  is  too  young  and  imma- 
ture to  appreciate  life's  best  values.  We  may  hurry  the  process  of  acquisition 
of  knowledge,  but  we  can  not  much  accelerate  the  growth  of  the  soul. 

The  aim  of  the  university  with  its  highly  specialized  departments  is  to 
give  equipment  for  each  man's  special  task  in  life.  The  student  there  learns 
to  do  one  thing  supremely  well  in  order  that  by  doing  it  he  may  win  a  place 
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in  the  world's  esteem  and  be  of  service  to  his  fellow  men.  But  unless  a  man 
has  his  broad  vision  before  he  enters  the  university,  he  will  not  get  it  there. 
Even  the  undergraduate  department  of  the  university  suffers  at  this  point. 
The  university  atmosphere  is  a  specialized  and  professional  atmosphere.  The 
university  ideals  do  not  contribute  to  a  broad  view  of  life.  They  are  high 
but  narrow.  Having  said  this  it  is  necessary  to  say  in  the  next  breath  that 
these  statements  are  true  only  in  general.  There  are  conspicuous  exceptions. 
There  are  colleges  into  which  the  university  ideals  and  methods  have  entered 
so  thoroughly  or  which  have  grown  so  unwieldy  in  size,  that  they  cease  to 
manifest  the  college  characteristics.  On  the  other  hand,  not  only  are  there 
universities  so  called  which  are  really  colleges,  but  further  there  are  some 
true  universities  in  which  the  undergraduate  department  has  never  suffered 
eclipse  by  the  professional  schools  but  still  remains  a  real  college. 

Nor  would  I  be  understood  as  declaring  that  there  is  no  broad  outlook 
on  life  in  the  university  college.  Well  do  I  know  that  worthy  teachers  in 
many  such  colleges  are  doing  their  best  to  inspire  their  pupils  with  loftiest 
ideals  and  to  train  them  for  the  most  useful  living.  My  only  contention  is  that 
this  great  aim  of  education  can  be  better  attained  in  the  small  collie  than 
anywhere  else,  because  of  its  emphasis  on  broad  culture  as  over  against 
specialization,  on  the  man  as  over  against  his  vocation,  and  on  the  importance 
of  ideas  and  ideals  as  over  against  the  modern  world  spirit  of  commercialism. 

1.  The  world  demands  specialists  and  it  is  right.  We  can  not  go  back 
to  the  days  when  one  man  could  do  everything.  The  differentiation  of  tasks 
has  meant  a  great  increase  in  efficiency.  Educators  have  been  quick  to 
respond  to  this  demand,  and  technical  schools,  trade  schools,  prefessional 
schools  with  their  often  minute  specialization,  are  fitting  men  to  do  well  this 
work  of  the  world.  But  a  narrow  specialist  is  a  very  incomplete 
man.  Men  must  do  their  specific  life  task,  but  they  must  do 
much  more.  They  must  enter  into  a  hundred  relations  in  the  home,  in  the 
church,  in  the  shop,  the  community,  the  state.  Citizenship  makes  its  imperi- 
ous claim  upon  them.  To  be  a  specialist  does  not  fit  for  these  relations. 
In  Dr.  Butler's  phrase  what  society  needs  is  "broad  men  sharpened  to  a 
point."  Ability  to  do  one's  life  task  supremely  well  must  not  prevent  a 
preparation  to  do  these  other  tasks  at  least  respectably  well.  So  besides 
specialization  there  is  need  of  broadening  culture  that  shall  fill  out  the  meas- 
ure of  the  man  and  make  him  equal  to  all  duties  in  all  relations. 

2.  A  great  deal  of  emphasis  is  being  laid  to-day  on  vocational  training, 
and  one  would  think  that  parent  or  schoolmaster  or  even  the  boy  himself  at 
twelve  or  fifteen  can  tell  what  vocation  he  is  later  to  pursue,  and  that  he 
should  then  immediately  seek  to  fit  himself  for  it  by  a  narrow  specialization. 
Some  of  us  who  are  not  doing  at  all  what  we  thought  or  dreamed  we  should 
or  who  have  watched  the  changing  ambitions  and  the  unexpected  appearance 
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of  new  aptitudes  in  a  developing  boy,  are  a  little  skeptical  on  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  vocational  training.  It  sounds  beautiful  and  wise,  but  does  it  fit  the 
growing  boy  ?  But  there  is  something  else  to  be  considered.  Dr.  Gunsaulus 
and  President  King  are  only  two  of  many  voices  proclaiming  to-day  that  the 
most  important  thing  in  education  is  emphasis  upon  the  personality.  This 
bundle  of  capabilities  we  call  an  individual  is  put  into  the  hands  of  us  educa- 
tors not  only  to  be  trained  to  do  something  well,  but  also  to  be  something 
worthy.  The  life  is  more  than  the  meat;  the  man  is  greater  than  his  task. 
To  be  is  more  important  than  to  do,  even  tho  one  becomes  only  that  he  may 
achieve.  Nowhere  is  there  so  much  pains  taken  with  the  personality,  in 
guarding  its  development,  in  calling  out  its  best  capacities,  in  emphasizing 
its  most  important  phases,  as  in  the  college.  Personality  educates  personality, 
and  contact  is  necessary  for  this  result.  In  the  impressive  illustration  of 
Judge  Buffington :  You  may  charge  two  wires  with  any  amount  of  voltage ; 
so  long  as  you  keep  them  apart  there  is  no  result,  but  bring  them  together  and 
light  and  heat  and  power  flow  from  one  to  the  other.  So  you  may  put  ever 
so  learned  a  professor  in  his  'chair,  and  ever  so  bright  a  student  on  the  bench ; 
so  long  as  you  keep  them  apart  there  can  be  no  educational  result.  Only  as 
they  are  brought  into  contact  can  the  one  powerfully  affect  the  other.  Sepa- 
rate professor  and  student  by  numbers  or  methods  or  any  other  barrier,  and 
personality  cannot  influence  personality.  Herein  has  always  been  the  chief 
glory  of  the  small  college  and  will  ever  be.  No  university  classroom  with  its 
crowds,  and  no  over-grown  college,  can  accomplish  for  character  building, 
for  calling  forth  the  utmost  that  is  in  each  student,  and  training  his  individual 
powers,  what  the  small  college  has  done  and  is  doing.  Is  this  not  worth 
doing?  It  is,  in  my  judgment,  so  much  worth  doing  that  all  institutions, 
large  or  small,  are  going  to  exalt  it  more  and  more  and  make  it  the  comer- 
stone  of  the  collegiate  education. 

3.  But  another  thing  also  needs  to  be  said.  Both  these  things,  specializa- 
tion and  vocational  training,  have  received  a  strong  accent  from  the  American 
spirit  of  commercialism.  An  address  before  one  of  our  universities  last  year 
had  as  its  text  a  quotation  from  the  university  catalog  "The  successful  man 
of  to-day  is  one  who  has  an  education  that  has  a  market  value."  There  you 
have  it  boldly  (indeed  I  had  almost  said  impudently)  stated.  How  far  Aat 
commercialism  has  invaded  the  sacred  halls  of  home  and  school  and  church 
needs  not  be  said.  Too  far  alas.  Where  to-day  is  the  institution  Aat  most 
vigorously  and  most  successfully  combats  this  vicious,  selfish,  perverted, 
ignorant,  worldly  spirit?  Must  not  the  church  and  the  college  divide  honors 
in  this  matter?  The  vocational  atmosphere  of  the  university  makes  it  less 
successful  in  its  opposition.  In  all  our  educational  system  the  institution  that 
stands  preeminently  for  those  ideals  that  are  above  selfish  greed  and  worldly 
success,  for  those  interests  of  society  which  call  for  sacrifice,  for  those  endeav- 
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ors  for  mankind  that  bring  no  financial  reward,  is  the  college.  We  can  not 
afford  to  lose  its  influence  upon  our  youth,  those  who  arc  to  be  the  leaders  of 
men.  We  repudiate  the  doctrine  with  all  our  might  that  the  education  most 
to  be  sought  hasa  market  value.  The  things  most  worth  while  in  this  world 
have  no  market  value.  If  love  is  greater  than  gold,  if  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful  brings  a  greater  satisfaction  than  the  miser  knows,  if  wisdom 
is  more  precious  than  rubies,  if  the  vision  of  the  unseen  is  more  to  be  desired 
than  houses  and  lands,  then  the  education  that  leads  the  way  to  these  is  of 
much  more  worth  than  that  which  opens  the  door  to  financial  gain. 
Ideas  are  worth  more  to  any  nation  than  railroads.  Ideals  are 
of  greater  value  than  commercial  supremacy.  For  these  things 
the  college  preeminently  stands  in  our  educational  system,  and  no  other 
institution  is  doing  or  can  do  so  well  this  work  of  awakening  interest  in  the 
things  most  worth  while  in  life  and  giving  inspiration  to  strive  for  them. 
This  is  so  by  reason  of  its  emphasis  upon  a  broad  culture  rather  than  a  nar- 
row specialization,  upon  a  fully  developed  manhood  rather  than  a  vocational 
training,  upon  personal  and  social  ideals  which  are  above  the  crass  commer- 
cialism of  the  modern  age. 

We  need  to  train  some  men  who  shall  do  better  than  the  mass  the  work 
of  the  world.  Our  secondary  schools  do  this.  We  need  to  train  some  to  per- 
form special  tasks  in  an  expert  manner.  Our  professional  schools  do  this. 
We  need  to  train  some  to  be  discoverers  who  shall  enlarge  the  botmds  of 
human  knowledge.  The  universities  do  this.  We  need  to  train  some  to  be 
leaders  of  their  fellow  men  in  political  and  social  affairs.  These  men  need 
some  learning,  some  fitting  for  life's  vocation,  but  they  need  something  else 
far  more.  They  need  a  lofty  idealism,  a  broad  survey  of  human  relations,  a 
profound  grasp  of  social  problems,  ability  to  penetrate  to  the  heart  of  obscure 
and  intricate  situations,  and  an  ambition  to  serve  spiritual  ends  and  promote 
the  highest  interests  of  society.  This  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  college  to  give, 
and  while  many  other  educational  and  social  institutions  contribute  to  this 
end  in  a  most  helpful  way,  it  is  mainly  to  the  colleges,  and  the  small  colleges, 
if  you  will,  that  we  must  look  to  furnish  this  most  important  factor  in  our 
education. 


A  CHANCE  FOR  A  MULTI- 
MILLIONAIRE 

By  ARLO  BATES,  A.  M.,  Litt.    D. 

MAS8ACHU8BTT8  IN8TITUTB  OP  TBCHNOI^OQY 

Modern  philantliropy,  while  it  has  accomplished  much,  has  not  remem- 
bered one  class  which  is  greatly  in  need  of  assistance.  It  has  done  much  for 
the  tenth  submerged  in  poverty,  but  it  has  neglected  the  one  hundredth  sub- 
merged in  wealth.  If  it  is  necessary  and  meritorious  to  advise  and  instruct 
the  poor  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  little  money  over  which  they  have  power, 
by  so  much  more  is  it  important  and  charitable  to  aid  the  excessively  rich  in 
freeing  themselves  from  the  mass  of  money  which  has  power  over  them. 
I  feel,  therefore,  that  I  am  acting  in  the  interest  of  true  philanthropy  in  devis- 
ing the  scheme  outlined  below,  since  it  sets  forth  a  plan  by  which  a  multi- 
millionaire may  dispose  of  a  portion  of  his  superfluous  wealth,  at  the  same 
time  relieving  himself  and  benefiting  the  country.  I  have  drawn  up  a  docu- 
ment which  requires  only  the  signature  of  a  capitalist  who  is  prepared  to 
follow  it  with  the  necessary  check  to  be  ready  for  presentation  to  the  proper 
authorities,  its  acceptance  by  whom  would  effect  this  double  benefit. 

In  regard  to  the  college  selected  for  the  experiment  which  is  here  sug- 
gested the  multi-millionaire  would  of  course  exercise  his  own  discretion.  The 
persuasive  missionary  effort  of  the  Carnegie  pension  fund  has  made  most 
institutions  non-sectarian,  and  the  other  conditions  are  satisfied  by  several 
New  England  Colleges  of  high  standing.  Once  the  college  is  chosen,  the 
man  of  money  has  but  to  have  his  secretary  prepare  a  copy  of  the  following 
letter,  to  sign  it,  and  to  have  it  forwarded. 

"To  the  Trustees  of  Blank  College. 

"Gentlemen:  The  educational  conditions  in  the  United  States  to-day 
seem  to  call  for  a  college  of  pure  scholarship  and  for  the  specific  fostering  of 
intellectual  and  artistic  ideals.  The  great  universities  of  the  country  have 
been  drawn  into  other  fields  of  usefulness,  and  it  is  apparently  not  possible  for 
them  in  any  near  future  to  fulfil  this  high  office.  I  therefore  desire  to  do 
whatever  is  within  my  power  to  supply  a  lack  so  important  from  its  relation  to 
the  best  development  of  the  country.  Modern  conditions  of  life  and  modern 
calls  upon  American  institutions  make  specific  attempts  in  the  line  of  higher 
scholarship  difficult  and  often  impossible  in  any  college  dependent  for  support 
upon  sporadic  individual  generosity.  The  necessity  of  propitiating  possible 
donors  and  of  securing  funds  leads  inevitably  to  a  good  deal  of  conformity 
to  shifting  and  sometimes  whimsical  demands  and  makes  practically  impos- 
sible any  policy  which  is  not  supported  by  public  sympathy.  What  I  have 
in  mind  is  to  do  away,  so  far  as  may  be,  with  any  financial  difficulties  which 
might  hinder  the  carrying  on  of  a  noble  experiment  entirely  independent  of 
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pecuniary  aid  from  the  public.  This  may  be  accomplished,  I  believe,  by  a 
generous  endowment  coupled  with  restrictions  which  shall  prevent  the  sort 
of  enlargement  which  keeps  a  college  continually  in  advance  of  its  resources. 

"It  is  not  in  the  least  my  intention  to  aid  in  establishing  or  in  supporting  ^ 
a  school  where  men  are  taught  how  to  earn  a  living.  This  important  and  even  I 
essential  part  of  educational  work  is  sure  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  and  is  to-day 
likely  to  receive  too  much  rather  than  too  little  consideration.  It  is  indeed  the 
conditions  which  have  been  largely  produced  by  too  great  attention  to  this 
phase  of  training  which  make  so  necessary  the  experiment  that  I  propose.  It 
is  not  even,  on  the  other  hand,  my  most  earnest  wish  to  provide  the  means 
of  fitting  men  to  appreciate  and  to  enjoy  the  intellectual  side  of  life,  altho  this 
would  by  no  means  be  the  least  office  of  such  an  institution  as  I  have  in  mind. 
The  chief  purpose  of  such  an  endowment  as  I  propose  would  be  to  lessen  as 
far  as  possible  whatever  might  hinder  the  college  from  fulfilling  its  supreme 
function,  that  of  nourishing  high  ideals  in  the  public  mind ;  of  standing  before 
the  people  as  a  representative  of  the  permanent  rather  than  of  the  temporary ; 
of  fostering  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  rather  than  of  material  success ;  of  min- 
istering to  the  ideal  rather  than  to  the  utilitarian. 

"That  this  experiment  may  best  be  tried  with  a  college  already  estab- 
lished, provided  it  be  of  proper  standing,  seems  to  me  to  be  true  for  several 
reasons.  On  the  practical  side  a  good  deal  would  be  saved  both  in  labor  and 
expense  by  the  existence  of  the  plant,  and  still  more  would  be  gained  in  time : 
the  traditions  of  the  college  and  the  loyalty  of  its  alumni  are  assets  which 
money  can  not  provide ;  and  the  chief  advantage  of  establishing  a  new  foun- 
dation would  seem  to  be  the  opportunity  to  perpetuate  the  name  of  the  patron. 
The  college  chosen  should  be  non-sectarian,  should  be  so  situated  as  not  to 
be  in  contact  with  the  rush  of  modem  city  life,  yet  not  so  remote  as  to  make 
access  to  libraries,  collections,  and  so  forth  too  difficult.  I  have  fixed  upon 
Blank  College  as  more  nearly  fulfilling  the  required  conditions  than  any  other 
which  I  can  discover;  and  I  am  further  influenced  by  its  traditions,  by  the 
honorable  place  it  holds  among  American  institutions,  and  by  the  belief  that 
the  influence  of  the  names  of  men  already  among  its  alumni  would  be  of 
assistance  in  the  work  proposed.  Should  the  authorities  find  it  possible  to 
fall  in  with  my  plans  the  present  character  of  the  college  will,  it  is  true,  be 
somewhat  altered ;  but  the  change  will  be  in  the  line  of  realizing  the  ideals  of 
its  founders,  not  to  speak  of  the  desires  of  the  more  scholarly  portion  of  its 
graduates,  perhaps  down  to  this  very  day. 

"It  is  therefore  my  wish  to  endow  Blank  College  with  the  sum  of  $20,- 
000,000,  which  with  its  present  resources  would  probably  be  sufficient  for 
work  on  the  scale  indicated  below.  If  the  fund  should  prove  too  small,  I  am 
not  unwilling  to  increase  it  within  reason.  This  fimd  I  wish  to  present  to  the 
college  unhampered  except  by  two  conditions.     These  I  am  forced  to  insi.st 
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upon  because  I  believe  them  to  be  essential  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  main 
purposes  for  which  the  endowment  is  made.  To  tiiese  conditions  I  have  added 
certain  requests  and  suggestions.  None  of  these  would  be  binding,  but  I 
should  feel  that  I  had  a  right  to  assume  that  the  acceptance  of  the  gift  on  the 
part  of  the  college  authorities  was  tantamount  to  a  pledge  that  work  should 
go  forward  substantially  in  the  spirit  which  these  requests  and  suggestions 
embody.  In  other  words,  I  desire  to  provide  the  means  of  trying  a  specific 
experiment  and  of  carrying  out  a  scheme  which  would  if  successful  be,  I 
believe,  of  great  value ;  to  afford  opportunity  for  realizing  a  project  for  which 
the  time  is  ripening  and  which  is  likely  to  be  exceedingly  slow  of  accomplish- 
ment unless  by  some  individual  aid  of  this  sort.  Any  college,  therefore, 
which  accepted  this  fund  would  in  common  honesty  be  bound  to  assist  as  far 
as  possible  in  seeing  that  the  experiment  was  fairly  tried  in  the  spirit  intended. 

"In  presenting  these  conditions,  these  requests,  and  these  suggestions,  I 
have  thought  it  best  to  add  certain  explanatory  comments.  This  I  have  done 
in  order  that  the  trustees  should  understand  exactly  what  I  have  in  mind, 
and  that  from  them  I  may  receive  such  criticisms  upon  aims  and  methods 
as  may  be  suggested  by  their  experience.  Altho  the  matter  is  one  to  which 
I  have  given  much  thought,  I  have  no  desire  to  propose  anything  which  would 
in  practical  application  prove  a  hindrance  to  the  real  efficiency  of  the  work 
to  be  undertaken,  and  I  should  be  ready  to  withdraw  anything  which  could 
be  convincingly  objected  to  on  this  ground. 

"The  first  condition  which  I  feel  it  necessary  to  impose  is  that  at  no  time 
after  this  plan  goes  into  operation  should  any  class  of  undergraduates  exceed 
in  nimiber  one  hundred  members  or  should  the  post-graduate  students  number 
more  than  fifty. 

"In  explanation  of  this  I  may  remark  that  whether  it  is  possible  properly 
to  educate  students  in  large  masses  highly  I  do  not  attempt  to  determine ;  but 
that  I  am  convinced  that  nothing  in  the  nature  of  high  scholarship  or  of  satis- 
factory individual  development  along  purely  intellectual  or  aesthetic  lines  can 
be  accomplishel  where  it  is  needful  to  deal  with  classes  of  any  considerable 
size  together.  In  early  colleges  this  was  to  some  extent  possible  because  of 
the  enthusiasm  for  learning ;  because  the  colleges  were  the  gathering-places 
of  men  moved  by  a  common  strong  impulse ;  and  especially  because  the  body 
of  knowledge  to  be  taught  was  comparatively  so  small.  To-day  the  number 
of  enthusiastic  students  is  limited,  while  the  field  of  possible  instruction  is 
enormous.  Provision  must  be  made  to  allow  the  really  earnest  seekers  for 
learning  to  separate  themselves  from  the  masses  of  young  men  who  have  no 
real  interest  in  pure  scholarship,  and  no  less  from  those  who  are  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  the  problem  of  making  their  way  in  the  world  financially. 

"Another  consideration  which  is  of  weight  in  this  connection  is  the  fact 
that  with  a  limit  set  to  the  number  of  students  the  college  is  protected  against 
the  necessity  of  lowering  its  standards  to  cater  to  popular  whims  in  the  en- 
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deavor  to  secure  funds.  Its  endowment  is  intended  to  be  large  enough  to 
provide  for  the  number  indicated;  but  increase  beyond  this  would  be  likely 
to  lead  to  the  temptation  to  raise  more  money,  and  to  a  repetition  of  condi- 
tions which  have  already  injured  too  many  existing  institutions. 

''It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  with  present  conditions  of  modern  life  a 
college  avowedly  devoted  exclusively  to  pure  scholarship  would  be  troubled 
by  any  great  pressure  from  applicants  for  admission,  and  should  the  time 
ever  come  when  the  public  demanded  more  opportunities  for  such  work  other 
institutions  would  be  sure  to  provide  for  the  excess,  so  that  the  college  would 
thus  be  left  free  to  be  the  more  discriminating  in  its  selection  of  students 
admitted 

''The  second  condition  upon  which  this  ftmd  is  offered  is  that  all  entrance 
examinations  require  both  Greek  and  Latin,  and  that  all  undergraduates  be 
required  to  follow  the  study  of  both  these  branches  through  at  least  three 
years  of  the  college  course. 

"The  propriety  of  such  a  requirement  in  a  college  devoted  to  pure 
scholarship  should  be  evident  without  argument  Whether  any  other  branch 
of  knowledge  might  theoretically  serve  the  same  purpose  need  perhaps  not 
be  considered,  since  in  practice  at  least  no  other  ever  has,  and  since  modem 
experiments  that  have  attempted  to  find  a  substitute  have  conspicuously  failed. 
The  classics,  moreover,  are  so  bound  up  with  the  intellectual  and  the  artistic 
development  of  the  modem  world;  the  art,  the  philosophy,  and  the  scientific 
speculation  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  are  so  largely  the  foundation  of 
all  that  is  most  lasting  in  modem  achievement,  that  neglect  of  the  original 
sources  is  not  unlike  an  attempt  to  learn  architecture  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  strength  of  materials. 

"It  is  to  be  understood  that  this  continued  attention  to  Greek  and  Latin 
is  by  no  means  intended  to  be  mere  study  of  language.  To  continue  the  study 
of  the  classics  for  so  long  simply  with  the  aim  of  becoming  perfect  in  the 
use  of  a  dead  tongue  would  hardly  be  a  wise  expenditure  of  time  even  for 
a  philologist.  The  object  of  extending  the  work  through  tiie  second  and  third 
years  is  largely  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  proper  time  for  the  consideration 
of  classic  literature  after  the  student  has  so  mastered  the  difficulties  of  the 
text  as  to  be  able  to  give  his  attention  to  intellectual  force  and  artistic  beauty. 
The  sympathetic  pursuit  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature  as  literature  and  not  as 
exercises  in  translation  is  what  is  needed ;  and  this  must  be  the  first  considera- 
tion in  shaping  the  work  and  no  less  in  determining  the  personnel  of  the  clas- 
sical department. 

"Equally  should  it  be  understood  that  it  is  not  planned  to  allow  the  study 
of  the  classics  to  interfere  with  proper  attention  to  modern  learning.  Rather 
would  familiarity  with  ancient  writers  aid  in  the  comprehension  of  those  who 
have  come  after.  Modem  philosophic  thought  is  not  to  be  fully  appreciated 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  older  philosophy;  and  if  the  classics  do  not  as 
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a  rule  afford  much  direct  aid  in  any  of  the  sciences  except  philology  and 
archaeology,  the  mental  training  to  be  gained  in  classical  study,  the  temper 
of  Greek  thought,  the  breadth  of  vision  of  the  Greek  mind  are  all  invaluable 
in  any  intellectual  effort. 

"The  study  of  the  classics  is  meant  to  be  the  unifying  principle  of  the 
collie  curriculum.  The  number  of  subjects  which  in  modem  days  press  for 
attention  would  perhaps  make  necessary  a  certain  amount  of  specialization 
and  on  broad  lines  of  choice  of  course.  After  the  first  year  the  students 
might  perhaps  with  advantage  be  divided  into  groups,  each  group  having 
its  own  curriculum,  but  each  characterised  by  giving  prominence  to  some 
especial  line  of  knowledge.  In  one  group  literature,  in  another  history,  in 
a  third  science  might  be  given  prominence ;  but  in  all  the  amount  of  classical 
study  would  remain  the  same,  and  would  inform  and  temper  the  work  of  the 
entire  student  body. 

"Another  reason  for  this  requirement  is  that  to  the  world  at  large— 
partly  from  convention,  it  is  true,  but  with  a  basis  of  sound  reason — ^the  study 
of  the  classics  represents  visibly  the  pursuit  of  scholarship  and  tfie  reverence 
for  culture.  Even  theoretical  science  is  in  general  thought  not  disassociated 
from  the  notion  of  utility;  so  that  any  institution  which  is  to  stand  before 
the  public  as  devoted  to  scholarly  ideals  must  make  the  classics  prominent 
in  its  curriculum. 

"The  most  obvious  and  perhaps  the  most  serious  objection  which  can  be 
urged  against  giving  in  such  a  school  so  important  a  place  to  Greek  and  Latin 
is  that  men  of  fine  natural  endowments  but  who  have  a  nattu'al  bent  for 
science  might  be  kept  away.  The  objection  has  weight ;  but  if  nothing  could 
be  said  on  the  other  side  it  would  still  seem  to  me  to  be  overbalanced  by  the 
good  which  the  institution  would  effect  on  non-scientific  lines.  It  is  to  be  re- 
membered, moreover,  that  more  than  one  conspicuous  example,  as  notably  the 
late  Lord  Kelvin,  prove  that  at  least  a  classical  education  does  not  necessarily 
militate  against  scientific  attainment :  and  that  scientific  thought  and  investiga- 
tion have  reached  a  stage  where  they  call  for  minds  of  the  highest  possible 
development.  Classical  scholarship  may  or  may  not  be  of  direct  advantage 
to  the  scientific  investigator,  but  it  affords  in  a  high  degree  the  means  of  train- 
ing minds  to  the  power  of  taking  the  widest  view  and  the  firmest  grasp. 
While  in  the  present  state  of  public  opinion  students  of  scientific  tendencies 
could  not  be  drawn  to  a  college  such  as  is  proposed,  I  believe  that  time  and 
the  reputation  of  the  school  would  eventually  greatly  alter  this  state  of  things. 
If  the  college  succeeded,  it  would  have  a  strong  attraction  for  an  earnest 
student,  no  matter  what  his  proclivities;  and  if  even  a  few  of  its  graduates 
distinguished  themselves  on  scientific  ground  the  objection  would  cease  to 
be  serious. 

"As  far  as  all  branches  of  art  except  literature  are  concerned,  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  a  liberal  education  will  in  general  play  directly  an  import- 
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ant  part ;  but  in  so  far  as  students  of  music,  architecture,  painting,  and  sculp- 
ture could  be  induced  to  make  their  education  preparatory  to  professional 
training  center  about  the  classics  the  effect  would  surely  be  to  make  for 
finer  perception  and  for  more  elevated  ideals. 

REQUESTS.  "It  is  requested  that  no  new  members  be  added  to  the 
instructing  staff  (except  in  the  case  of  men  who  have  already  won  marked 
distinction)  who  has  not  after  graduation  passed  at  least  one  year  in  travel 
or  in  some  active  occupation  other  than  teaching. 

"The  danger  in  all  college  instruction  is  that  of  narrowness  resulting 
from  the  fact  that  instructors  have  gone  directly  from  study  to  teaching. 
They  are  likely  to  lack  that  broad-mindedness  which  comes  from  contact 
with  the  world ;  and  their  power  of  influencing  students  is  in  danger  of  being 
lessened  by  the  fact  that  youth  is  wonderfully  acute  in  detecting  that  sort 
of  narrowness  commonly  known  as  "being  in  a  rut."  In  many  cases  it  would 
be  distinctly  for  the  interests  of  a  college  to  give  a  young  man  a  year's  travel- 
ing expenses  before  setting  him  to  the  actual  work  of  teaching,  and  while 
this  is  not  likely  to  be  practical  the  principle  involved  may  at  least  be  recog- 
nized in  selecting  instructors. 

"It  is  requested  that  full  salaries  be  paid  to  men  absent  on  sabbatical  leave. 

"The  necessity  that  teachers  shall  have  proper  intervals  of  freedom  from 
their  exacting  profession  has  been  wisely  recognized  by  the  institution  of  the 
sabbatical  year,  but  the  salaries  of  college  professors,  especially  while  they 
are  young  enough  to  profit  most  by  travel,  and  most  markedly  in  the  case  of 
those  who  have  families,  by  no  means  assure  that  they  shall  be  able  to  afford 
to  take  such  a  vacation  on  half  pay.  In  many  cases  the  provision  therefore 
becomes  a  mere  dead  letter ;  whereas  for  the  best  results  professors  should  be 
not  only  allowed  but  expected  to  drop  teaching  for  at  least  one  year  in  seven. 
"It  is  requested  that  the  salaries  of  all  instructors  shall  not  be  below  the 
highest  paid  by  any  American  college,  and  if  possible  shall  be  higher. 

"The  reason  of  this  request  is  obvious.  Salaries  which  corresponded  to 
the  value  of  the  service  rendered,  instead  of  being,  as  is  now  so  often  the  case, 
regulated  by  the  poverty  of  the  college  and  the  pressing  needs  of  the  men 
employed,  would  aid  the  endowed  college  in  securing  the  men  it  desired  and 
would  benefit  the  work  by  freeing  instructors  from  the  harassing  wear  and 
tear  of  financial  worry. 

"It  is  requested  that  tuition  and  scholarship  aid  shall  be  so  adjusted  that 
no  student  of  proper  character  and  abilities  need  be  prevented  from  taking 
the  course  by  actual  college  charges;  but  that  no  scholarship  aid  be  given  as 
a  matter  of  charity  to  any  student  whose  capacity  and  career  are  not  such  as 
to  confer  honor  on  himself  and  upon  the  college. 

*  "The  latter  half  of  this  provision  would  seem  to  be  necessary  from  the 
fact  that  a  college  has  first  of  all  not  so  much  the  duty  of  training  individuals 
as  of  preserving  its  standards  as  a  means  of  elevating  and  sustaining  public 
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sentiment :  and  that    the  desire  to  aid  weak  students  must  give  place  to  this 
larger  interest. 

''It  is  requested  that  no  student  be  allowed  any  elective  studies  whatever 
in  the  first  year;  that  he  be  not  allowed  to  take  more  than  one  elective  at  a 
time  in  the  second  year ;  more  than  two  in  the  third  year ;  or  more  than  three 
in  his  senior  year. 

"Without  going  into  the  vexed  question  of  the  effect  of  the  elective  sys- 
tem,  I  may  explain  that  this  provision  is  incidentally  intended  to  be  a  check 
upon  the  danger  that  college  work  may  be  made  to  anticipate  professional 
study.  It  is  chiefly  intended,  however,  to  restore  if  possible  that  most  import- 
ant element  in  education,  the  simultaneous  pursuit  of  the  same  curriculum 
by  the  whole  body  of  students  in  the  college  or  in  the  particular  course.  This 
seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  most  powerftd  instruments  which  is  available  for 
the  training  of  youth,  and  under  the  elective  system  it  is  utterly  lost.  Without 
this  the  atmosphere  essential  to  the  success  of  a  classical  school  could  hardly 
exist. 

"It  is  requested  that  the  instructing  staff  be  of  such  size  and  have  its 
work  so  adjusted  that  its  members  shall  have  abundant  leisure  to  do  original 
work,  and  that  if  possible  the  coll^^  have  its  own  press  for  the  publication 
of  such  voltunes  as  would  be  of  value  to  the  scholarship  of  the  world  yet  are 
not  an  appeal  so  general  as  to  attract  the  ordinary  publisher. 

"This  provision  is  founded  upon  the  principle  that  the  first  duty  of  the 
college,  as  has  been  said,  is  to  the  public  By  such  an  arrangement  the  effici- 
ency of  the  institution  would  be  greatly  increased,  its  reputation  would  be 
augmented,  it  would  nourish  the  traditions  of  sound  learning,  and  it  wotdd 
be  enabled  to  contribute  directly  to  the  intellectual  wealth  of  the  country. 

"It  is  requested  that  no  matter  how  great  the  outside  pressure,  which 
would  probably  be  strong  if  the  college  advanced  in  reputation  and  certainly 
would  be  conspicuously  increased  by  prohibition,  no  women  be  admitted  to 
the  college,  either  as  undergraduate  or  as  graduate  students. 

"In  making  this  request  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  touching  at 
all  upon  the  question  of  female  education,  but  merely  as  expressing  the  opin- 
ion that  coeducation  would  not  be  for  the  good  of  such  an  institution  as  I 
have  in  mind,  and  as  making  it  plain  that  I  desire  to  have  no  hand  in  provid- 
ing for  such  an  experiment 

SUGGESTIONS.  "It  is  suggested  that  the  faculty  encotu-age  col- 
legiate sports,  and  equally  that  by  all  legitimate  means  they  discourage  inter- 
collegiate athletics. 

"It  is  suggested  that  fellowships,  both  resident  and  traveling,  be  estab- 
lished on  a  scale  as  generous  as  the  resources  of  the  college  will  allow. 

"It  is  suggested  that  especial  effort  be  made  to  keep  instruction  in  modem 
science  up  to  a  high  level  and  in  touch  with  advanced  thought  in  scientific 
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discovery,  in  order  that  students  may  be  helped  to  a  broad  development  and 
that  the  public  may  understand  that  the  school  is  not  out  of  sympathy  with 
modem  progress. 

"It  is  suggested  that  such  scientific  teaching,  however,  be  consistently  in 
the  line  of  theory  rather  than  of  practice;  that  it  be  directed  toward  estab- 
lishing an  intelligent  appreciation  of  scientific  truth  and  discovery,  but  not 
otherwise  in  the  direction  of  fihing  students  for  a  professional  life. 

"It  is  suggested  that  it  be  kept  always  in  mind  that  coordination  in  the 
different  departments  and  in  the  entire  curriculum  would  in  such  a  school  be 
absolutely  essential  to  success.  The  securing  of  such  coordination  would 
rest  primarily  with  the  president  and  under  him  with  the  faculty;  but  the 
recognition  of  the  principle  by  the  governing  board  and  by  the  visiting  com- 
mittees wotdd  do  much  toward  insuring  complete  success. 

"It  is  suggested  that  in  the  selection  of  trustees  attention  shall  be  given 
to  the  combination  of  the  necessary  business  ability  with  a  living  sympathy 
with  the  objects  for  which  this  fund  is  given. 

"It  is  suggested  that  it  be  kept  in  mind  that  in  the  president  of  such  an 
institution  no  other  gifts  atone  for  the  lack  of  the  power  of  arousing  in 
students  a  fine  and  living  enthusiasm  for  learning. 

"It  is  suggested  that  it  be  kept  in  remembrance  that  in  a  college  devoted 
to  pure  scholarship  the  danger  most  carefully  to  be  guarded  against  is 
pedantry,  and  that  against  this  the  most  effective  safeguard  is  the  tempera- 
ment  of  the  president  and  the  members  of  the  instructing  staff. 

"It  is  suggested  that  all  matters  relating  to  problems  purely  educational 
shall  be  entirely  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  faculty. 

"Certain  signs  seem  to  indicate  that  the  thought  of  this  country,  with  an 
increasing  desire,  is  turning  in  the  direction  of  such  work  as  would  be  at- 
tempted by  such  a  college  as  I  have  tried  to  indicate.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  of 
the  highest  importance  that  the  means  be  ready  to  meet  such  a  demand.  The 
success  of  the  experiment  must  depend  ultimately  upon  a  public  response  to 
its  purposes,  but  such  a  response  it  might  foster  and  direct.  It  might  even, 
if  properly  administered,  create  such  a  desire  or  bring  to  consciousness  a  wish 
not  realized.  In  any  case  the  existence  of  a  school  with  such  aims  could  not 
fail  to  exert  an  influence  for  good  in  keeping  alive  the  love  of  learning  arid 
in  sustaining  intellectual  ideals.  # 

"The  objections  which  are  likely  to  be  made  to  the  whole  scheme  are 
that  such  an  education  as  is  proposed  does  not  fit  men  for  professional  life 
and  that  it  would  tend  to  put  the  graduates  of  a  college  ordered  on  these 
lines  out  of  touch  with  modem  life.  Of  the  first  of  these  I  have  spoken 
already.  The  plan  is  deliberately  to  avoid  all  chance  of  training  men  directly 
upon  utilitarian  lines.  It  does  not,  I  believe,  follow  that  such  an  education 
would  in  any  way  unfit  men  to  study  the  professions.    Rather  it  would  pre- 
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pare  the  material  for  professional  men  of  the  finest  sort.  In  regard  to  the 
other  point,  it  may  be  said  that  men  highly  accomplished  in  any  department 
of  intellectual  life,  even  the  most  practical  specialists,  are  in  so  far  already  out 
of  touch  with  the  general  public.  No  reason  is  evident  why  intellectual  isola- 
tion is  more  likely  to  be  the  lot  of  the  proposed  brand  of  alumni  than  of  other 
highly  educated  men.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  on  the  other  hand,  that  at  least  some 
of  the  men  bred  under  the  specified  conditions  would,  as  writers  and  teachers, 
prove  leaders  of  public  thought  and  of  popular  opinion.  For  the  next  century  or 
two  at  least  the  United  States  seems  in  no  danger  of  becoming  either  unpracti- 
cal or  dilettante,  and  anything  which  is  possible  in  the  way  of  producing  a  tjrpe 
of  men  who  will  withstand  modern  materialism  and  utilitarianism  is  certainly 
to  be  welcomed  eagerly.  This  government  is  founded  upon  the  theory  that 
ideals  are  possible  and  that  ideality  shall  be  permanent  among  its  citizens. 
Even  if  the  graduates  of  Blank  College  effected  nothing  more  than  to  increase 
the  chance  of  the  realization  of  this  theory,  they  would  have  rendered  the 
land  service  of  incalculable  worth. 

« 

''In  conclusion  I  may  add  that  the  natural  consequence  of  the  acceptance 
of  the  conditions  attached  to  this  gift  would  at  first  be  a  diminution  of  the 
number  of  students.  Probably  years  would  elapse  before  the  arousing  of  gen- 
eral interest,  the  gathering  of  a  faculty  with  a  sufficient  reputation,  and  the 
proper  provision  for  classical  training  in  the  fitting  schools  would  allow  of 
the  filling  of  the  classes  to  the  prescribed  limit.  This  would  give  time,  how- 
ever, for  the  slow  and  careful  building  up  of  the  instructing  staff,  for  the 
increase  of  libraries  and  collections,  and  for  the  shaping  of  a  practical  policy 
which  would  be  effective  under  circumstances  as  they  exist  in  this  country. 
If  after  a  sufficient  length  of  time  it  should  appear  that  the  donor  had  been 
mistaken  in  his  whole  idea,  it  would  be  unjust  to  the  college  to  hold  it  con- 
strained by  restrictions  founded  upon  error.  The  time  allowed  should,  how- 
ever, be  amply  long  enough  for  the  slow  growth  of  public  opinion.  I  should 
therefore  add  to  the  deed  of  gift  the  provision  that  at  the  end  of  fifty  years 
the  governing  board  of  the  college  might  at  its  discretion  do  away  with  all 
conditions,  provided  that  its  action  were  sustained  by  a  majority  of  such  of 
the  alumni  as  were  sufficiently  interested  to  vote  upon  the  matter.  In  that 
case  whatever  remained  of  the  original  fund  would  become  irrevocably  the 
property  of  the  college,  to  be  administered  as  an  unrestricted  endowment. 

%  "Such,  gentlemen,  is  the  proposition  which  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
for  your  consideration.  If  it  shall  seem  to  you  that  the  experiment  is  one 
which  it  is  well  to  try,  and  that  you  can  best  serve  Blank  College  and  the 
public  by  accepting  it,  I  shall  be  happy  to  discuss  with  your  representative  any 
details  which  I  have  overlooked  or  which  you  would  wish  altered ;  always  with 
the  assumption  that  while  we  are  both  earnestly  seeking  the  good  of  edu- 
cation, the  two  conditions  upon  which  this  whole  project  is  based  can  not 
be  done  away  with.  "Respectfully  yours,  X.  Y.  Z." 


THE  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  BIBLE  BY 
NORTH  AMERICAN  COLLEGE  MEN 

By  CLAYTON  SEDGWICK  COOPER 

SECRBTARY  8TUDBNT  DBPARTIIBNT  BIBLB  STUDY, 
THB  INTBRNATIONAL  COIIIIITTBB  OP  THB  Y.  II.  C.  A. 

The  Bible  is  coming  to  its  own  among  North  American  college  men. 
During  the  past  decade  there  has  been  a  radical  change  on  the  part  of  students 
relative  to  the  English  Bible.  Formerly  students  regarded  the  Bible  as  simply 
a  religious  book.  It  was  associated  especially  with  Sunday-schools,  prayer 
meetings,  and  if  not  with  pietistic,  at  least  with  religious  exercises.  Several 
influences  have  been  at  work  to  change  the  college  man's  sentiment  toward 
the  Bible.  A  changed  intellectual  attitude  has  been  apparent,  and  the  Bible 
is  now  being  studied  with  a  more  intelligent  thoroughness.  Moreover  the 
consciousness  of  his  lamentable  ignorance  concerning  the  Bible,  together  with 
the  modern  ethical  revival  in  public  life,  has  made  more  easy  the  access  to 
the  student's  interest  in  this  subject.  In  many  technical  institutions,  especially 
where  utilitarian  tendency  of  learning  has  been  predominent,  college  men  have 
turned  readily  to  the  Bible  as  a  means  for  balancing  their  conception  of  true 
values.  The  uprising  of  the  students  themselves  for  the  leadership  and  pro- 
motion of  voluntary  Bible  study  in  the  colleges,  in  connection  with  Christian 
Associations  and  other  student  bodies,  has  been  perhaps  an  even  more  direct 
and  practical  means  of  enlisting  thousands  of  students  in  the  study  of  this 
Book. 

One  striking  characteristic  of  this  modem  Bible  study  movement  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  reaches  all  classes  of  students  quite  regardless  of  belief  or 
nationality.  Among  the  32,251  students  who  continued  in  actual  attendance 
upon  voluntary  Bible  classes  for  two  months  or  more  in  539  institutions  of 
North  America  last  year,  239  institutions  reported,  4,642  men  who  did  not 
profess  to  be  Christians  at  all.  In  a  good  number  of  institutions  the  propor- 
tion of  men  in  the  Bible  classes  who  belong  to  churches  is  only  about  fifty  per 
cent.  Men  are  asked  to  join  in  this  study  quite  r^^ardless  of  who  they  are, 
what  they  believe  or  what  has  been  their  previous  training.  The  facts  of  the 
Bible  and  the  vast  amount  of  truth  which  it  furnishes  are  considered  a  suffici- 
ent apology  for  an  invitation  to  every  student  to  enter  into  its  faithful  and 
systematic  study. 

Another  feature  of  this  movement  has  been  the  leadership  on  the  part 
of  the  students  themselves.  In  the  college  year  i9o8-'o9  there  were  somewhat 
over  3,000  college  students  in  the  United  States  and*  Canada  who  were  teach- 
ing voluntary  Bible  classes.  These  students  were  trained  in  251  normal 
classes  by  mature  and  able  Bible  scholars.  A  real  sense  of  initiative  and  re- 
sponsibility was  felt  by  the  students.     It  is  doubtful  whether  it  would  have 
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been  possible  to  give  a  table  like  the  following  of  some  of  our  representative 
North  American  colleges,  had  it  not  been  that  the  men  had  taken  up  this 
matter  as  their  own  cause. 

Number  of  stud- 
ents contlnulnir  In  Number  of  nor- 
yoluntsry  Bible  msl  dssses  for  the 
clssses  two  months  training  of  stud- 
or  more.  cnt  teuoieni. 

Yale  University  673  7 

University  of  Toronto 600  7 

"         of  Texas 525 

Pennsylvania  State  College 500  3 

Cornell  University   458  2 

Iowa  State  College 450  3 

Tuskegee  Institute   450  3 

University  of  Illinois 426  2 

"         of  Nebraska  400 

Harvard  University  335  3 

Princeton  University   314  3 

Dartmouth  College 300  4 

Vanderbilt  University    250  i 

Stanford  University    223  i 

West  Point  Military  Academy 145  i 

A  very  essential  part  of  this  propaganda  exists  in  the  specially  prepared 
courses  for  Bible  study  which  are  now  very  generally  used  by  students.  Dur- 
ing the  college  year  iQoS-'og  41,799  books,  prepared  by  expert  Bible  scholars, 
were  purchased  and  used  for  systematic  Bible  work.  Among  the  authors 
of  these  courses  were  Prof.  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks  of  Cornell  University,  whose 
course  on  the  "Social  and  Political  Teachings  of  Jesus"  was  used  by  thou- 
sands of  students ;  Dean  Edward  I.  Bosworth  of  Oberlin  College,  whose  three 
courses  on  "The  Life  of  Christ,"  "Studies  in  Acts,"  and  "The  Teaching  of 
Jesus  and  His  Apostles"  are  books  which  are  much  sought  by  college  men; 
the  "Studies  in  the  Earlier  Prophets,"  by  Prof.  Charles  F.  Kent  and  Rev. 
Robert  S.  Smith,  of  Yale,  revealed  to  many  students  this  section  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Other  courses  for  special  classes  of  students  have  been  written 
by  the  following  men :  Prof.  Ernest  DeWitt  Burton  and  Dr.  Henry  B.  Shar- 
man  of  Chicago  University;  Prof.  Henry  T.  Fowler  of  Brown  University; 
Dr.  Wilbert  W.  White ;  Prof.  John  E.  McFayden  and  Prin.  Robert  A.  Fal- 
coner of  Toronto. 

Furthermore  a  special  cycle  of  studies  for  preparatory  school  students  is 
becoming  increasingly  popular.  These  studies  have  been  written  by  the  fol- 
lowing men :  Prof.  Arthur  G.  Leacock  of  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  William 
D.  Murray  of  Yale,  and  Rev.  Leon  K.  Willman  formerly  of  the  Hill  School. 

In  connection  with  these  studies  there  has  grown  up  quite  a  large  body 
of  reference  literature  in  the  way  of  Bible  Reference  Libraries  (estaUished 
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now  in  290  institutions  of  North  America)  with  a  considerable  amount  of 
pamphlet  literature,  and  special  reprints  of  addresses  and  reports  of  confer- 
ences upon  Bible  study. 

The  method  of  the  study,  however,  has  had  very  much  to  do  with  its 
success.  Formerly  voluntary  Bible  study  consisted  usually  of  one  or  two 
large  classes  in  the  leading  institutions,  with  a  teacher  from  the  professors  or 
from  the  clergymen  of  the  town.  These  classes  were  conducted  for  the  most 
part  with  the  lecture  method,  and  necessarily  the  discussion  in  the  class  was 
limited.  In  many  cases  no  outline  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  student 
members  of  the  class,  and  there  was  little  expectation  of  personal  study  on 
their  part.  Too  often  the  result  of  these  classes  was  a  gradual  diminution  of 
attendance  and  interest  as  the  college  year  progressed.  This  was  especially 
true  when  the  teacher  was  not  a  man  of  commanding  personality  and  unusual 
ability  as  a  Bible  teacher.  Moreover  the  students  quite  often  went  to.  the 
class  as  they  would  go  to  church  and  heard  a  sermonette  upon  a  Bible  passage. 

Gradually  this  method  has  been  replaced  by  what  is  now  known  as  the 
"group  plan"  of  Bible  study.  The  more  mature  and  able  students  were  cho- 
sen as  leaders  and  trained  in  a  normal  class  for  their  work.  These  students 
gathered  together  six  or  eight  of  their  friends  and  engaged  in  a  very  natural, 
informal,  but  earnest  study  of  such  a  section  of  the  Bible  as  most  readily 
engaged  their  interest,  ^t  the  University  of  Toronto,  for  example,  at  the 
present  time  there  are  over  100  of  these  student  leaders  each  conducting  a 
group  Bible  class  consisting  in  membership  of  from  eight  to  ten  of  their  fellow 
students.  The  result  of  this  system,  especially  with  the  use  of  such  courses 
as  have  been  already  alluded  to,  has  had  much  to  do  in  bringing  about  the 
present  coilditions  of  interest.  The  little  group  becomes  a  body  of  interested 
friends,  each  man  discussing  freely  and  frankly  the  problems  of  the 
hour.  There  is  no  preaching,  no  lecturing,  no  atmosphere  of  pretense  or  cant. 
It  is  really  more  like  a  miniature  seminar  of  interested  student  friends,  who 
come  together  once  a  week  to  spend  an  hour  in  talking  over  the  subjects 
which  they  have  been  studying  privately.  The  group  exists  for  the  sake  of 
the  study  rather  than  the  study  existing  for  the  sake  of  the  group.  The  aim 
of  the  system  is  to  secure  individual  participation  in  Bible  study  on  the  part 
of  the  students. 

It  is  not  surprising  therefore  that  through  this  method  it  has  been  possible 
to  interest  particular  sections  of  the  student  community  who  heretofore, have 
had  little  part  in  the  leadership  and  development  of  such  a  study.  In  the  col- 
lege year  of  ig6&-'og  4,939  Greek  letter  fraternity  men  were  enlisted  in  these 
Bible  classes.  The  larger  proportion  of  these  fraternity  men  studied  in  groups 
held  in  their  respective  chapter  houses.  The  following  table,  which  is  a 
partial  summary  of  reports  received  from  382  institutions,  reveals  the  inter- 
est and  attendance  of  representative  college  leaders  in  these  Bible  classes 
during  the  college  year  i9o8-*09 : 
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Prize  and  Scholarship  Men 885 

Editors  of  College  Papers 696 

Class  Presidents 795 

Members  of  College  Glee  Club 1*383 

'Varsity  Baseball  Team 1,271 

Football  Team    1,445 

Track  Team   958 

Basketball  Team  535 

Crew    79 

The  supreme  and  necessary  element  in  this  entire  development  has  been 
the  assistance  rendered  by  faculty  men  and  Bible  scholars,  not  only  in  the 
preparation  of  Bible  courses,  but  also  in  matters  of  supervision  in  the  train- 
ing of  leaders,  assistance  in  conducting  Bible  Institutes,  and  in  actually  teach- 
ing classes  themselves.  Since  curriculum  Bible  study  is  a  fact  in  but  a  com- 
paratively few  institutions  in  North  America,  college  professors  find  more 
and  more  a  definite  obligation  in  the  way  of  instruction  and  guidance  to 
students  in  these  voluntary  Bible  groups.  Last  year  1,498  faculty  men 
cooperated  actively  in  the  conduct  of  this  voluntary  Bible  study  movement 
in  393  institutions.  This  number  is  being  rapidly  increased,  since,  therefore, 
the  first  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  training  of  student  teachers,  without 
which  it  can  readily  be  seen  the  group  system  can- hardly  hope  to  succeed. 
In  many  institutions  students  are  being  trained  a  year  in  advance  of  their 
teaching  by  professors  and  Bible  experts.  In  the  large  Summer  Student 
Conferences  over  2,000  student  leaders  are  trained  each  year  for  Bible 
teaching.  In  order  to  make  this  endeavor  a  permanent  and  far-reaching 
success  there  must  be  increasingly  in  every  institution  of  higher  learning  a 
few  faculty  men  who  will  be  brought  into  practical  and  definite  relation  to 
the  student  teachers  of  Bible  classes. 

At  present  the  following  Advisory  Council  is  engaged  in  the  preparation 
of  courses,  and  in  the  supervision  of  this  movement : 

Prof.  Frank  A  Adams,  D.SC,  Ph.D. 

Prof.  Edward  I.  Bosworth,  A.M.,  D.D. 

Prof.  O.  E.  Brown,  D.D. 

Prof.  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Prof.  Ernest  DeWitt  Burton,  D.D. 

Prin.  Robert  A.  Falconer,  Litt.D. 

Pres.  W.  H.  P.  Faunce,  A.M.,  D.D.,  Litt.D. 

Prof.  Henry  T.  Fowler,  Ph.D. 

Dean  George  Hodges,  D.D.,  D.C.L. 

Prof.  M.  W.  Jacobus,  D.D. 

Prof.  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Rev.  Howard  Agnew  Johnston,  D.D. 

Rt.  Rev.  William  Lawrence,  D.D. 
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Prin.  John  Meigs,  Ph.D. 

Prof.  Edward  C.  Moore,  Ph.D.,  D.D. 

Prof.  W.  W.  Moore,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Rev.  Henry  Mottet,  D.D. 

Pres.  Francis  L.  Patton,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Prof.  Robert  W.  Rogers,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.G.S. 

Pres.  Frank  K.  Sanders,  Ph.D.,  D.D. 

Pres.  Augustus  H.  Strong,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Pres.  W.  W.  White,  Ph.D. 

Prof.  Henry  B.  Wright,  Ph.D. 
This  list  of  councillors  is  being  strengthened  by  the  gradual  organization 
of  local  faculty  councils  in  the  prominent  institutions  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  It  is  doubtful  whether  there  are  many  opportunities  open 
to  the  members  of  the  faculties  of  our  North  American  colleges  offering  a 
wider  sphere  of  personal  influence  than  that  which  a  vital  faithful  connec- 
tion with  this  work  slffords. 

The  importance  of  this  entire  cause  becomes  significant  when  we  realize 
that  its  influence  has  now  gone  out  to  at  least  eighteen  different  nations, 
which  have  entered  upon  this  movement  for  bringing  the  Bible  to  the  atten- 
tion of  college  students.  In  a  tour  among  the  college  men  of  India,  China 
and  Japan  last  year,  I  found  that  committees  of  educated  men  were  already 
preparing  courses  for  voluntary  Bible  study  in  their  native  languages,  while 
similar  systems  of  organization  and  national  propaganda  gave  pr<xnise  of 
far-reaching  enterprises. 

Already  a  number  of  larger  institutions  in  North  America  are  employing 
paid  Bible  secretaries.  It  is  apparent  that  special  secretaries  will  be  de- 
manded in  a  large  number  of  institutions  during  the  coming  decade  to  take 
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the  leadership  in  this  progressive  work.  In  short  we  are  only  now  upon  the 
threshold  of  one  of  the  most  strategic  and  significant  tasks  ever  undertaken 
for  and  by  college  men. 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN  CLUBS  IN 
AMERICAN  UNIVERSITIES. 

By  WILLIAM  LEONARD  SCHWARTZ. 

One  of  the  multiplying  difficulties  which  surround  the  work  of  higher 
education  in  the  United  States  has  been  the  problem  of  gfiving  the  many  for- 
eign students  proper  opportunities  to  know  the  life  of  America,  and  to  meet 
on  an  equal  footing  the  representatives  of  other  nationalities  belonging  to 
the  same  student  body.  The  South  American,  Mexican,  Porto  Rican,  and 
Filipino  may  form  a  Hispanic  Club,  held  together  by  their  common  language, 
but  such  an  organization  has  no  relations  with  the  Oriental  Qub,  the  Cerde 
Francais,  or  any  of  the  ordinary  social  clubs.  The  Hindu  or  Korean  may 
study  in  the  average  American  college  for  four  years  and  graduate  holding 
the  same  prejudices  as  when  he  matriculated,  while  his  American  classmate 
may  have  not  profited  at  all  by  his  presence. 

Such  obstacles  to  a  satisfactory  understanding  between  members  of  the 
different  nationalities  and  races  were  soon  perceived  by  the  broader-minded 
foreign  students,  who  were  as  eager  to  tell  the  American  of  their  culture 
as  to  learn  of  the  civilization  of  other  lands.  Hence,  as  a  result  of  these  poor 
conditions,  during  the  year  1903  an  International  Club  was  organized  at 
Wisconsin  University,  Modesto  Quiroga,  an  Angentine,  organized  the  Cornell 
Cosmopolitan  Club  in  1904,  and  other  clubs  sprang  up  spontaneously  at 
Michigan,  Illinois,  Purdue,  Ohio  State,  and  Chicago.  Some  of  these  dubs 
had  at  first  no  American  members  or  limited  their  number  strictiy,  and  existed 
as  purely  social  organizations,  whose  members  sometimes  roomed  together, 
and  sometimes  quarreled  and  gave  up  their  dub  houses.  The  knowledge  of 
the  existence  of  similar  clubs  reached  the  Wisconsin  Club,  and  they  were 
inspired  to  call  a  convention  in  1907  at  Madison  with  the  purpose  of  affiliating 
the  different  dubs  with  one  central  bureau,  and  thus  to  carry  forward  a 
work  of  propaganda  which  would  found  more  chapters  and  increase  the  bene- 
fits of  the  movement  by  giving  it  a  wider  field.  All  of  these  seven  dubs 
were  represented  at  this  first  convention,  a  constitution  was  adopted,  and 
Louis  P.  Lochner,  of  Wisconsin,  was  elected  the  first  president  of  the  feder- 
ation, which  was  named  the  Association  of  Cosmopolitan  Clubs. 

Now  a  fairly  uniform  program  was  adopted  by  the  different  chapters, 
all  of  which  decided  to  invite  American  members  and  to  maintain  a  policy  of 
offering  educational  lectures  and  open  meetings  at  which  women  as  well  as 
men  were  invited  to  attend,  irrespective  of  nationality.  Faculty  members, 
student,  and  outside  lecturers  intimately  familiar  with  their  subjects  have 
made  these  meetings  everywhere  one  of  the  greatest  attractions  of  the  organi- 
zation.   The  clubs  work  to  secure  the  well-being  of  the  foreign  student  and 
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to  secure  him  recognition  from  the  American,  and  wherever  local  conditions 
permit  are  established  in  club  rooms  or  houses.  The  second  convention  was 
held  at  Ann  Arbor,  where  the  delegates  were  the  guests  of  the  Michigan 
chapter,  and  here  the  decision  was  naturally  made  to  pass  from  recognizing 
the  value  of  good  relations  between  the  foreigners  in  America  to  the  active 
part  of  endeavoring  to  push  on  the  work  of  maintaining  international  peace 
and  good  will,  and  the  Association  was  enrolled  as  a  branch  of  the  American 
Peace  Society.  Here,  also,  the  first  steps  toward  an  affiliation  with  the  Euro- 
pean student  societies  were  taken  when  a  committee  was  elected  to  attend  the 
students'  convention  at  the  Hague  in  1909.  Armed  with  many  copies  of  the 
1909  Cosmopolitan  Annual,  a  well  illustrated  book  of  150  pages,  Louis  P. 
Lochner,  Albert  H.  Ochsner,  and  George  Fulk,  diplomatically  profited  by 
a  disagreement  between  "Corda  Fratres"  (Brothers  in  Heart)  and  the  Fed- 
eration of  French  Students,  patched  up  peace  by  the  formation  of  an  Inter- 
national Federation  of  Students  whose  motto  should  be  "Corda  Fratres,"  and 
came  to  a  full  understanding  as  to  the  position  which  the  Association  of 
G>smopolitan  Clubs  should  hold  in  the  new  federation. 

The  third  annual  convention  which  closed  on  last  Christmas  eve  at  Cornell, 
Ithaca,  ratified  this  work,  and  now  the  1800  American  members  may  claim 
fraternal  relations  with  the  60,000  European  students,  and  wear  the  same 
pin  as  a  badge.  At  the  time  of  the  second  convention  Leland  Stanford  Jr. 
University,  Iowa  State  College,  Harvard,  the  University  of  Iowa,  Missouri 
University,  Northwestern  University,  and  the  University  of  Washington 
had  organized  chapters,  and  the  third  convention  brought  an  equally  phenome- 
nal increase  of  membership,  when  the  Oberlin  International  Club,  the  club  at 
the  Missouri  School  of  Mines,  the  Pennsylvania  Club,  the  Worcester  Poly- 
technic Institute  Cosmopolitan  Club,  the  Syracuse  Qub,  the  Ohio  Wesleyan, 
Park  College,  and  Yale  Cosmopolitan  Clubs  were  admitted  to  membership 
in  the  Association.  The  organization  will  commence  the  publication  of  a 
monthly  magazine  devoted  to  its  interests,  the  present  executive  chapter  is 
located  at  Illinois  University,  while  Pennsylvania,  Michigan  and  Leland 
Stanford  chapters  each  hold  vice-presidencies. 

"What  is  Cosmopolitanism?"  Prof.  F.  A.  Fetter,  a  charter  member  at 
Cornell,  defined  it  as  "Democracy  writ  large."  Quoting  again,  this  time  from 
Geo.  W.  Nasmyth,  the  retiring  president  of  the  Association,  "Cosmopolitan- 
ism is  something  more  than  this.  Democracy,  even  tho  writ  large,  does  not 
convey  the  idea  of  brotherly  love,  of  sympathetic  understanding,  or  service  to 
mankind,  for  which  cosmopolitans  are  known  everjnvhere.  We  must  add  to 
tliis  conception  of  cosmopolitanism  the  ideal  of  "Peace  on  earth,  goodwill  to 
men"  for  which  it  stands.  Cosmopolitans  believe  that  in  bringing  about  a 
better  understanding  between  men  of  differing  nationalities,  races,  and  relig- 
ions, they  are  working  in  the  most  effective  way  to  cleanse  civilization  from 
its  deepest  sin — ^the  folly  and  guilt  of  war.    Service  to  humanity  is  the  ideal 
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of  the  Cosmopolitan  Clubs,  and  it  is  this  that  gives  such  depth  of  meaning 
in  the  heart  of  every  cosmopolitan  to  those  prophetic  words  of  Goldwin  Smith, 
"Above  all  nations  is  humanity." 

The  organization  has  decided  to  extend  itself  even  to  those  universities 
where  there  are  no  foreign  students,  provided  such  chapters  remain  true  to 
the  ideals  of  the  Association.  There  are  several  clubs  which  work  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  movement  but  are  not  strong  enough  yet  to  join  as  chartered 
members,  and  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  clubs  is  expected  as  the 
enthusiastic  alumni  go  out  in  the  world  carrying  with  them  the  memories 
of  their  own  clubs. 


A  KINDERGARTEN  SPORTING 

REPORT 

A  Bonafide  Letter  from  an  Amhent  Senior  to  hit  Six  Year  Old  Sifter  Pretentt  a  Unique  Account  of  an  Inter- 
Collegiate  Athletic  Event. 

Amherst  College^  Amherst^  Mass., 

Jan.  17,  1910. 
Dearest  Toodles: 

I  am  writing  this  on  the  typewriter  so  that  you  can  read  it  all  by  yourself. 
Be  sure  not  to  let  mother  or  anyone  else  see  a  word  of  it!  Why  don't  you 
write  me  a  nice  long  letter  and  tell  me  all  about  your  Christmas  tree? 

All  Friday  night  and  Saturday  morning  there  was  a  great  big  snow  storm 
here,  just  like  the  one  you  had  in  Montclair  and  everyone  was  afraid  that 
the  people  would  not  be  able  to  clean  off  the  skating  rink  in  time  for  the 
hockey  game  with  Yale  in  the  afternoon.  When  the  time  to  begin  came, 
tho,  the  ice  was  all  clean  and  the  snow  was  piled  up  many  feet  deep  on  all 
sides  of  the  rink.  As  this  was  a  specially  big  game,  lots  of  the  boys,  brother 
Joe  included,  brought  over  little  girls  from  Smith  Primary  School  to  see  it. 
The  game  was  a  fine  one,  even  if  Yale  did  beat  us  five  to  three. 

After  it  was  all  over  the  little  Psi  boys  took  their  little  Smith  friends 
up  to  their  lodge,  and  had  some  dancing  there  until  supper  time.  Then 
the  boys  and  girls,  accompanied  by  the  right  number  of  nurses,  called  chape- 
rones,  went  to  the  best  cosy-corners  in  the  house  and  had  a  nice  supper  served 
to  them  by  their  baby  brothers,  whose  first  names  were  all  "Freshman." 
Then,  after  everybody  had  eaten  all  the  chicken  patties,  lettuce  sandwiches, 
ice  cream  and  cake,  and  coffee  they  could  get,  they  went  down  to  the  skat- 
ing rink  again  and  tried  to  keep  warm  while  they  watched  a  potato  race,  and 
several  other  races.  The  rink  was  lighted  up  by  strings  of  several  hundred 
electric  lights,  and  there  was  a  big  twenty-piece  band.  After  the  races  were 
over  there  was  a  funny  game  of  hockey  between  a  team  of  Amherst  little  boys 
who  called  themselves  the  "Seven  Deadly  Sins"  and  another  team  who  were 
dressed  up  in  their  sisters'  clothes  to  look  like  the  "Seven  Sutherland  Sisters." 
Of  course  the  Seven  Sisters,  with  brooms  for  hockey  sticks,  won  by  a  large 
score. 

In  between  the  races  there  was  general  skating  by  anyone  who  wanted 
to  try  it,  but  as  my  little  girlie  came  from  way  down  South  where  the  cotton 
grows  she  was  unable  to  skate  and  we  went  back  to  the  lodge  and  danced  for 
a  little  while.  Just  when  we  were  having  the  best  time  the  nurses  said  that 
the  girls  must  stop  and  get  ready  to  go  back  to  the  Smith  Primary  School — 
my  girl  is  in  the  First  Grade — so  we  had  to  stop.  When  all  the  little  children 
had  their  coats  and  mitties  on,  they  and  the  nurses  went  down  town  to  get 
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the  trolley  car  back  to  Northampton,  but  found  that  the  cars  were  late 
because  there  was  so  much  snow  on  the  tracks.  My  little  girl  began  to  cry 
and  said  that  she  was  so  hungry,  so  I  took  her  into  Uncle  Deuel's  drug  store 
and  gave  her  a  glass  of  hot  chocolate.  It  was  so  hot  that  she  burned  her 
tongue  and  began  to  cry  all  over  again,  so  I  took  her  out  in  the  cold  for  a  nice 
long  walk. 

She  came  so  near  freezing  to  death  that  she  quite  forgot  her  tongue, 
and  by  the  time  the  cars  finally  came  she  had  stopped  crying  and  wiped  her 
eyes.  You  know  that  I  am  now  in  the  Eighth  Grade,  so  that  all  the  other 
boys  who  were  in  the  lower  grades  had  to  get  up  to  give  us  seats,  and  so 
we  didn't  have  to  stand  up.  Half  way  over  to  Northampton  the  car  ran 
bang  into  a  snow  drift,  the  lights  went  out,  and  we  had  to  wait  there  for 
over  an  hour  while  they  dug  us  out.  My  girl — ^her  name  is  Dotty  Dimple — 
was  afraid  of  the  dark  and  began  to  cry  again,  so  that  I  had  to  hold  her  hand 
all  the  time.  I  liked  it  tho!  Well,  we  didn't  get  back  to  Smith  School  till 
after  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  but  the  girlies'  nurses  all  said  that  it  wasn't  our 
fault,  so  it  was  all  right.  My,  but  I  ha(l  a  good  time,  and  wished  that  you 
were  along  to  have  some  hot  chocolate  with  me ! 

Well,  Toodles,  I'm  very  busy  stud3ring  arithmetic,  geography  and  spelling 
and  so  must  stop.  Give  lots  of  love  to  mama  and  i>apa  and  to  all  the  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  write  me  a  good  long  letter  when  you  get  time. 

Lots  of  love  from  Brother  Joe. 


COLLEGE  BEGINNINGS 

Princeton's  Early  Laws 
LAWS  ft  CUSTOMS  OP  N.  JERSEY  COLLEGE 

NOV.  9,  1748 

OF  ADMISSION. 

1.  None  may  expect  to  be  admitted  into  the  College,  but  such  as  being 
examined  by  the  President  and  Tutors,  shall  be  found  able  to  render  Virgil 
and  Tully's  Orations  into  English,  and  to  turn  English  into  true  grammatical 
Lattin,  and  so  well  acquainted  with  Greek,  as  to  render  any  part  of  the  four 
Evangelists  in  that  language,  into  Lattin  or  English,  and  to  give  the  gram- 
matical construction  of  the  Words. 

2.  Every  student  that  enters  the  College  shall  transcribe  the  Laws; 
which  being  Signed  by  the  President  shall  be  ye  Testimony  of  his  admission : 
and  shall  be  kept  by  him  whilst  he  continues  a  Member  of  said  College,  as  the 
Rule  of  his  Behavior. 

§  11.  OF  GRADUATION. 

1.  Such  as  are  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelors  shall  at  some  con- 
venient time  before  the  public  Commencement  submit  to  a  strict  and  critical 
examination  before  the  President  and  as  many  of  the  Trustees  as  can  con- 
veniently attend,  or  any  other  Gentlemen  of  liberal  education  that  shall  see 
cause  to  be  present :  and  upon  their  approbation  may  be  expect  to  be  admitted 
to  the  Honours  of  College. 

2.  Those  who  have  prosecuted  their  studies  for  the  space  of  3  Years 
after  obtaining  their  first  degree  if  they  have  not  been  scandalous  in  their 
Lives  and  conversations  shall  be  admitted  to  the  degree  of  master  of  Arts. 

§  III.  OF  RELIGIOUS  WORSHIP. 

1.  The  President  or  in  his  absence  one  of  the  Tutors  shall  morning  and 
Evening  publickly  read  a  portion  of  the  holy  Scriptures  and  pray  with  the 
students. 

2.  Every  student  shall  be  obliged  to  give  his  attendance  at  all  such 
religious  exercises:  and  those  that  absent  themselves  shall  be  punished  for 
every  offence  in  a  fine  of  2^.  proc.  and  those  who  do  not  timely  attend  i**. 
unless  detained  by  sickness  or  some  excuse  that  shall  deem'd  sufficient. 

3.  The  students  upon  every  Lord's-day  shall  attend  divine  service  in  some 
place  of  public  worship ;  which  if  they  without  sufficient  excuse  omit  they  shall 
be  punished  in  a  fine  of  4^.  proc.  and  if  they  do  not  give  timely  attendance  2^. 
proc.  and  they  shall  pay  a  religious  regard  to  the  lord's  Day  by  keeping  at 
their  Roomes,  and  not  visiting  or  admitting  others  into  their  Company. 
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4.  And  it  is  judged  expedient  &  hereby  order'd  that  no  student  be  out 
of  his  Room  on  the  evening  next  after  Saturday,  or  next  after  lords-day 
except  for  religious  purposes,  or  some  necessary  occasion  under  penalty  of  4^. 
for  every  such  offence. 

OF  MORAL  CONDUCT. 

1.  If  any  student  shall  be  convicted  of  drunkeness,  fornication  lying 
theft  or  any  pther  scandolous  crime  he  shall  be  admonished,  make  a  public 
confession,  or  be  expelled,  according  to  the  aggravation  of  the  Crime,  pro- 
vided always  that  no  Member  be  expell'd  the  College  without  the  consent  of 
at  least  6  of  the  Trustees ;  the  President  in  the  interim  having  power  to  sus- 
pend such  offender. 

2.  None  of  the  students  shall  frequent  Taverns  or  Places  of  public  enter- 
tainment nor  keep  Company  with  persons  of  known  scandalous  lives  who 
will  be  likely  to  vitiate  their  morals :  those  that  practice  contrary  to  this  Law 
shall  first  be  admonished :  and  if  they  still  persist  in  such  dangerous  courses 
shall  be  expelled  the  College. 

3.  None  of  the  students  shall  play  at  Cards  or  dice,  or  at  any  other  un- 
lawful Game  upon  the  penalty  of  a  fine  not  exceeding  5*.  proc.  for  the  first 
offence,  for  the  second  public  admonition,  and  for  thp  third  expulsion. 

4.  If  any  student  fight  or  strike  another  person  he  shall  be  punish'd  in 
a  fine  not  exceeding  3*.  proc.  for  the  first  offence. 

5.  All  the  members  of  College  shall  be  obliged  to  repair  and  make  good, 
all  the  Damages  they  shall  wilfully  or  carelessly  do  to  the  estate  or  goods 
of  any  person  whatsoever. 

6.  Those  students  that  bring,  into  their  Chambers  without  a  permit  from 
the  President  or  some  one  of  the  Tutors ;  Wine  metheglin  or  any  kind  of  dis- 
tilled spirituous  Liquor  shall  be  punished  in  a  fine  not  exceeding  5".  proc.  for 
each  offence. 

OF  ATTENDANCE  UPON  THE  ORDERS  OF  COLLEGE. 

1.  All  the  students  shall  apply  themselves  close  to  their  studies,  and 
diligently  observe  the  hours  for  study,  constantly  attending  upon  all  the 
exercises  appointed  by  the  President  and  Tutors  for  their  instruction. 

2.  None  of  the  students  shall  be  absent  from  their  Chambers  without 
leave  obtained  of  the  President  or  one  of  the  Tutors ;  unless  half  an  hour  after 
morning  prayer  and  recitations,  and  an  hour  and  an  half  after  dinner  and  from 
evening  prayer  until  9  o'Clock,  upon  penalty  of  4^.  for  each  offence. 

3.  If  any  scholar  persist  in  the  careless  neglect  of  his  study,  and  shall 
not  make  suitable  preparations  for  the  stated  recitations,  &  other  scholastic 
exercises  appointed  for  his  instruction,  after  due  admonition  he  shall  be 
expelled. 

4.  No  scholar  shall  go  out  of  town  except  by  the  Presidents  or  Tutors 
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license  (unless  in  the  stated  vacations)  upon  pain  of  such  fine  as  the  President 
shall  think  proper  not  exceeding  5".  for  the  first  offence;  and  if  after  admoni- 
tion they  contemtously  repeat  the  offence,  shall  be  expelled. 

5,  If  any  of  the  students  of  the  Coll.  do  not  obey  the  President  or 
Tutors  or  shall  insult  or  treat  them  with  disrespect,  or  contempt,  they  shall 
be  punished  for  the  first  offence  in  a  fine  not  exceeding  5'.  proc.  for  the  sec- 
ond shall  make  a  public  confession  be  admonished  or  expelled  the  College. 

OF  EXPENCE. 

1.  Every  scholar  shall  be  obliged  to  pay  for  his  tuition  in  College  the 
sum  of  15'  proc.  every  quarter. 

2.  Every  one  who  is  admitted  to  the  honour  of  a  degree  shall  pay  30*. 
proc.  to  the  President  of  the  College. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  **Laws  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey, 
Reviewed^  Amended  and  Finally  Adopted  in  the  Board  of  Trustees,  in 
April,  1794.'' 

CHAPTER  III. 
Of  Study. 

1.  Every  student  shall  diligently  apply  himself  to  such  studies  as  shall 
be  prescribed  to  him  by  his  teacher,  and  shall  be  careful  not  to  be  absent  from 
any  recitation  of  his  class. 

2.  Every  instructor  shall  appoint  the  time  and  place  for  the  recitations 
of  the  class  he  instructs. 

3.  When  a  student  is  absent  from  recitation,  without  the  express  permis- 
sion of  his  instructor,  he  shall  be  called  to  an  account  for  it  in  the  presence 
of  his  class ;  and  if  he  have  not  a  sufficient  excuse  to  justify  the  absence,  he 
shall  be  reprimanded  by  his  instructor  according  to  the  nature  of  the  offence; 
and  if  such  absences  become  frequent  with  a  student,  he  shall  be  reported  to 
the  faculty,  and,  by  their  decision,  be  subjected  to  such  punishment  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary. 

4.  The  hours  of  study  shall  be,  from  the  time  of  morning  prayers  till 
eight  o'clock,  from  nine  till  twelve  in  the  forenoon,  and  from  two  till  five  in 
the  afternoon ;  during  which  time  every  student  shall  keep  him  room,  unless 
called  from  it  to  recite  or  by  some  urgent  necessity,  of  which  he  shall  always 
be  ready  to  give  an  account  to  any  officer  of  the  college  who  may  observe 
his  absence.     *     *     * 

CHAPTER  IV. 
Of  Publick  Speaking. 
I.  For  the  improvement  of  the  students  in  publick  speaking,  two  or  more 
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orations,  as  the  faculty  may  direct,  shall  be  pronounced  every  evening  im- 
mediately after  prayers,  on  the  stage  in  the  publick  hall.  These  shall  be 
assigned  to  the  students  in  rotation,  so  that  all  may  have  the  benefit  of  this 
exercise;  nor  shall  any  student  be  exempted  from  it,  except  on  account  of 
natural  impediments  or  other  disqualifications,  of  which  the  faculty  or  presi- 
dent may  judge. 

2.  The  members  of  the  senior  class  shall  be  excused  from  the  above 
exercises,  and  in  place  of  them  shall  each  pronounce,  at  stated  times  during 
the  winter  session,  a  oration  or  declamation  of  their  own  composition,  as  the 
faculty  shall  appoint.  Occasional  exercises  in  publick  speaking  ^may  be 
assigned  at  the  discretion  of  the  faculty. 

On  the  day  of  commencement  the  candidates  for  degrees  shall  perform 
such  exercises  as  shall  be  appointed  them,  and  no  candidate  shall  refuse  the 
exercise  assigned  him,  under  penalty  of  being  refused  his  diploma. 

4.  Nothing  indecent,  profane  or  immoral,  shall  at  any  time  be  delivered 
on  the  publick  stage,  under  penalty  of  such  censure  as  the  faculty  or  trus- 
tees shall  judge  proper.  And,  with  a  view  to  preserve  all  the  publick  exercises 
of  the  students  from  impropriety  of  any  kind,  every  student,  during  the  whole 
of  his  senior  year,  and  previously  to  his  commencement  performance  especi- 
ally, shall  shew  to  the  president  or  vice-president,  the  whole  of  what  he  pro- 
poses to  speak,  and  shall  not  fail  to  observe  such  corrections  as  shall  be  made 
of  his  performances;  and  if  any  student  pronounce  any  thing  in  publick  of 
a  censurable  nature,  in  contradiction  to  the  directions  or  corrections  of  the 
officer  to  whom  he  has  shewn  his  piece,  the  president  is  required  to  stop  him 
on  the  publick  stage,  and  he  shall  be  otherwise  censured  as  the  trustees  or 
faculty  shall  determine. 

CHAPTER  V. 
Of  Order  in  the  Dining-room. 

1.  At  the  ringing  of  the  bell  for  dinner,  breakfast  and  supper,  the 
students  shall  go  peaceably  to  the  door  of  the  dining-room,  where  they  shall 
regularly  arrange  themselves  in  their  several  classes,  each  class  giving  the 
precedence  to  the  one  next  above  it,  and  in  this  manner  they  shall  wait  five 
minutes,  if  necessary,  for  a  tutor. 

2.  The  students  shall  sit  in  their  several  classes  at  the  tables,  according 
to  the  order  which  the  faculty  or  tutors  shall  appoint,  and  shall  behave  them- 
selves with  decorum,  carefully  observing  all  the  regulations  which  the  faculty 
or  the  tutors  shall  make  for  their  decent  and  proper  behaviour.  Any  officer 
of  college  attending  at  the  dining-table  shall  have  full  power  to  send  out  of  the 
dining-room  any  student  who  shall  behave  in  any  respect  indecently  or 
improperly. 

3.  The  students  shall  at  all  times  pay  respect  to  the  steward  of  the  college, 
and  they  shall  not  on  any  occasion  infringe  on  the  regulations  which,  with  the 
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approbation  of  the  faculty,  he  may  make  for  the  good  order  of  the  servants 
or  of  the  dining-room  and  kitchen. 

4.  The  steward  shall  not  be  obliged  to  provide  any  by-meal,  except  in 
case  of  sickness,  for  any  student  or  students  who  may  not  attend  at  the  regu- 
lar hours  of  breakfast,  dinner  and  supper. 

5.  No  student  shall  on  any  occasion  leave  the  dining-room  table  before 
it  be  r^^arly  dismissed,  except  by  permission  from  one  of  the  officers 
present. 

6.  After  the  tenth  day  of  November  1794,  no  student,  who  is  capable  of 
attending  on  the  exercises  of  college,  shall  be  permitted  to  board  out  of  the 
house,  unless  it  be  with  his  parents  or  with  the  president,  vice-president  or 
professors  of  college. 

7.  The  price  of  board  shall  be  agreed  on  between  the  steward  and  trus- 
tees, as  often  as  shall  be  judged  necessary. 

CHAPTER  VI. 
Of  Dress. 

1.  It  is  recommended  to  the  students  to  be  plain  in  their  dress,  but  it  is 
required  of  them  always  to  appear  neat  and  cleanly ;  and  if  any  student  shall 
be  grossly  negligent  in  this  respect,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  college  officers 
to  admonish  him  for  it,  and  see  that  he  preserve  a  decent  appearance. 

2.  Every  student  shall  possess  a  black  gown,  which  shall  be  made  agree- 
able to  a  fashion  which  the  faculty  shall  prescribe;  nor  shall  any  student 
appear  at  prayers  in  the  hall,  or  at  church,  without  his  gown. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

Of  Punishments. 

I.  The  punishments  of  the  institution,  being  wholly  of  the  moral  kind, 
and  addressed  to  the  sense  of  duty  and  the  principles  of  honour  and  shame, 
are  the  following:  Private  admonition  or  reprehension  by  an  officer  of  the 
college  to  a  student,  between  themselves;  admonition  before  the  faculty  of 
the  college  or  concessions  there;  admonition  before  the  class  of  the  offender, 
or  in  the  presence  of  a  select  number  of  persons  of  any  description,  with 
acknowledgements  of  the  fault  and  engagements  of  amendments;  publick 
admonition  and  reprehension  in  the  presence  of  all  the  students,  with  a  pub- 
lick  confession  and  profession  of  penitence;  if  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
require  it,  suspension  from  the  privileges  of  the  college  for  a  limited  time; 
putting  the  party  on  a  state  of  probation,  so  that  on  the  next  offence  he  shall 
be  wholly  dismissed ;  dismissing  from  the  house,  and  ordering  the  student  to 
leave  the  college  immediately,  but  without  a  publick  expulsion;  publick  and 
formal  expulsion.  In  all  laws  where  the  penalty  is  not  specified,  tiie  selection 
and  application  of  any  of  these  punishments  shall  be  by  a  vote  of  the  faculty, 
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except  the  first,  which  any  officer  may  apply  as  he  shall  judge  necessary,  and 
expulsion,  which  shall  be  subject  to  the  regulation  afterwards  provided. 
The  faculty  moreover  are  to  judge  of  the  circumstances  of  the  crime,  and  to 
consider  whether  they  extenuate  or  aggravate  its  nature,  and  proportion  the 
penalty  accordingly. 

2.  The  repetition  of  offences  shall  always  be  considered  as  an  aggravat- 
ing circumstance.  The  punishment  of  expulsion  shall  be  sanctioned  by  at 
least  six  trustees,  met  for  that  purpose,  before  it  shall  be  finally  inflicted ;  but 
in"  the  mean-time  the  faculty  may  suspend  the  offending  party  and  exclude 
him  from  all  connection  with  the  college. 

3-  If  any  student  shall  refuse  to  remove  out  of  college  on  being  sus- 
pended by  the  faculty,  the  faculty  shall  cause  an  extract  of  their  minutes 
respecting  him  to  be  published  in  the  newspapers,  and  such  student  shall 
never  afterwards  be  readmitted  to  the  college. 

CHAPTER  IX. 
Of  the  Inspector,  and  of  Damages  done  to  the  College. 

1.  A  person  shall  be  appointed  to  inspect  the  college,  and  see  that  the 
rooms  and  entries  be  kept  in  good  repair,  for  which  he  shall  receive  such 
salary  as  the  trustees  shall  from  time  to  time  appoint.  This  office  may  be 
connected  with  that  of  tutor  or  professor,  if  it  shall  be  deemed  expedient. 

2.  The  inspector  shall  visit  all  the  apartments  of  the  college  one  a  month, 
to  see  if  any  waste  has  been  made,  and  shall  cause  it  immediately  to  be  re- 
paired. If  the  waste  has  happened  in  any  private  apartment,  and  by  the  fault 
of  him  or  them  who  occupy  it,  and  in  all  cases  where  the  damage  could  not  be 
done  by  a  person  from  without  the  apartment,  the  inspector  shall  charge 
double  for  the  repairs  which  he  shall  cause  to  be  made,  and  in  like  manner 
for  damages  made  in  the  uninhabited  apartments  of  the  college,  when  the 
party  or  parties  who  have  offended  can  be  discovered;  but  when  such  dis- 
covery cannot  be  made,  the  inspector  shall  levy  the  expense  of  repairs  equally 
on  all  the  students,  and  it  shall  be  paid  before  the  end  of  the  session  in  which 
it  has  taken  place. 

3.  The  inspector  shall  keep  an  account  of  the  repairs  which  have  been 
made,  and  of  the  expenses  incurred  in  consequence  of  them,  and  of  the  money 
he  has  received  for  damages  from  the  student ;  which  he  shall  lay  before  the 
trustees  at  every  stated  meeting  of  the  board,  that  a  regular  settlement  may  be 
made. 

4.  Every  student  shall  pay  to  the  inspector  or  treasurer  sixty-seven  cents 
at  the  commencement  of  each  session,  to  constitute  a  fund  in  advance,  for 
such  general  repairs  of  the  college  as  are  not  chargeable  to  any  individual. 

5.  The  inspector  shall  constantly  keep  by  him  such  materials  as  are  neces- 
sary for  the  repairs  of  the  college. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Of  the  Library  and  Librarian. 

1.  Every  student  shall,  at  the  commencement  of  each  session,  pay  to  the 
librarian  sixty-seven  cents,  for  the  use  of  the  library. 

2.  The  librarian  shall  attend  at  the  library  one  day  in  the  week,  at  noon, 
during  the  session,  to  give  out  books  to  all  who  have  a  right  to  apply:  He 
^  Iiall  enter  the  names  of  the  persons  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose,  with  the 
number  and  condition  of  the  volume,  by  which  entry  he  shall  compare  it  when 
returned. 

3.  He  shall  keep  another  book  for  the  purpose  of  recording  all  additions 
made  to  the  library,  with  the  date  of  their  reception,  and  if  they  are  presents, 
the  name  and  place  of  abode  of  the  donor ;  and  these  books  shall  be  immedi- 
ately entered  in  the  catalogue. 

4.  No  one  shall  keep  a  book  longer  than  as  follows,  viz.  a  folio,  six 
weeks;  a  quarto,  four  weeks;  an  octavo,  two  weeks,  and  every  other  book, 
one  week :  He  shall  not  lend  it  to  any  other  person,  and  he  shall  be  liable  for 
every  injury  it  receives,  while  in  his  possession;  if  lost,  defaced  or  torn,  he 
shall  pay  a  sum  proportionable  to  the  damage  incurred,  or  replace  it,  at  the 
choice  of  the  faculty.  No  person,  not  immediately  connected  with  the  college, 
shall  take  a  book  from  the  library,  without  depositing  with  the  treasurer  or 
librarian  his  note  for  the  whole  set,  which  note  shall  become  due  immediately 
after  the  expiration  of  the  time  above  specified  for  the  return  of  the  volume. 

5.  The  faculty  shall  appoint  a  librarian,  who  shall  execute  the  duties  of 
his  office  agreeably  to  the  direction  of  the  faculty,  in  all  matters  which  are 
not  provided  for  by  the  rules  established  by  the  trustees. 

6.  No  book  shall  be  lent  to  any  person  who  lives  more  than  a  mile  from 
the  college.  ^ 

7.  If  the  trustees  or  officers  of  the  college,  on  any  occasion,  shall  desire 
to  consult  a  book  in  the  library  without  taking  it  from  the  room,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  librarian  to  attend  them  for  that  purpose. 

CHAPTER  XL 

Miscellaneous  Regulations. 

1.  No  hallooing,  loud  talking,  whistling,  jumping,  or  any  other  bois- 
terous noise,  shall  be  permitted  in  the  entries  or  rooms  of  the  college  at  any 
time,  under  such  penalty  as  the  nature  of  the  offence  shall  be  judged  by  the 
faculty  to  deserve. 

2.  No  student  shall  be  allowed  to  disguise  himself  by  wearing  women's 
apparel,  or  in  any  other  way  whatever,  under  penalty  of  such  censure  as  the 
faculty  may  see  cause  to  inflict. 

3.  No  student  shall  be  allowed  to  disturb  or  attempt  any  imposition  on 
his  fellow-students  in  any  manner  whatever. 
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4.  No  student,  after  the  examination  for  degrees,  shall  leave  collie 
before  the  day  of  commencement,  without  express  permission  from  the 
authority  of  the  college. 

5.  If  any  clubs  or  combinations  of  the  students  shall  at  any  time  take 
place,  either  for  resisting  the  authority  of  the  college,  interfering  in  its  gov- 
ernment, or  for  concealing  or  executing  any  evil  or  disorderly  design,  every 
student  concerned  in  such  combination  shall  be  considered  as  guilty  of  the 
offence  which  was  intended :  And  the  faculty  are  empowered  and  directed  to 
break  up  all  such  combinations  as  soon  as  discovered,  and  to  inflict  a  severer 
punishment  on  each  individual  than  if  the  offence  intended  had  been  com- 
mitted in  his  individual  capacity,  whatever  be  the  number  concerned,  or  what- 
ever be  the  consequence  to  the  college. 

6.  No  student  shall  keep  or  employ  a  private  servant  in  the  college ;  But 
the  students  may  collectively  recommend  to  the  faculty  such  persons  to  be 
employed  as  servants  as  they  may  choose,  and  with  the  approbation  of  the 
faculty,  such  persons  may  accept  the  employment,  but  shall  not  demand  from 
the  students  more  wages  than  shall  have  been  fixed  by  the  faculty :  But  with- 
out the  approbation  of  the  faculty,  no  servant  shall  be  permitted  to  attend  any 
of  the  students. 

7.  No  student  shall  keq)  for  his  use  or  pleasure  any  horse  or  riding 
beast ;  nor  shall  any  student  keep  a  dog  or  gun  or  fire-arms  and  ammunition 
of  any  kind,  without  express  permission  from  the  authority  of  the  college. 

8.  If  any  student  or  students  shall  steal,  destroy,  or  trespass  on  the 
property  of  any  person  in  the  town  or  elsewhere,  the  authority  of  the  college 
shall  inflict  an  exemplary  punishment  on  him  or  them ;  and  any  combination 
to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  civil  law  shall  be  severely  punished. 

9.  Every  student  shall  preserve  not  only  his  own  room,  but  as  far  as 
possible  every  part  of  the  building,  from  all  dirt  and  filth,  and  shall  not  in- 
dulge in  any  practice  inconsistent  with  the  regulations,  under  the  penalty 
of  such  censure  as  the  nature  of  his  offence  may  be  judged  to  deserve;  nor 
shall  any  student  throw  out  of  his  window,  or  against  the  sides  of  the  col- 
lege, any  filth  of  any  description. 

10.  In  every  certificate  of  dismission  from  college  the  reasons  of  dis- 
mission shall  be  specified,  and  the  student's  standing  as  a  scholar  particularly 
mentioned. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

The  annual  commencement  of  the  college  is  on  the  last  Wednesday  of 
September. 

The  fall  vacation  begins  the  day  after  commencement,  and  expires  in 
six  weeks. 

The  spring  vacation  begins  on  the  first  Thursday  after  the  second  Tues- 
day in  April,  and  expires  in  four  weeks. 
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The  studies  of  the  different  classes  are  the  following : 

Freshman,  Greek  Testament,  Sallust,  Lucian,  Cicero,  and  Mair's  Intro- 
duction. 

Sophomore,  Xenophon,  Cicero,  Homer,  Horace,  Roman  Antiquities, 
Geography,  Arithmetick,  and  English  Grammar  and  Composition. 

Junior,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Practical  Geometry,  Conick 
Sections  natural  Philosophy,  and  English  Grammar  and  Composition. 

Senior,  Natural  and  Moral  Philosophy,  Criticism,  Chronology,  Logick, 
and  the  Qassicks."*" 

The  Ordinary  Expenses  for  each  Student  are : — 

Dolls.  Cents. 

Entrance  Money   4  67 

Tuition  do 8  00 

Library  do o  67      per  session 

Damage  do o  67 

Room  Rent 5  33 

Board  with  the  Steward i  67        per  week. 

CERTIFICATE  OF  ADMISSION. 
I  CERTIFY  that  was  regularly  admitted  a  member  of  the  col- 

lege of  New- Jersey,  on  the         day  of  One  Thousand  Hun- 

dred and 

Clk.  of  the  Faculty. 

^Besides  the  authors  above  mentioned,  the  following  are  at  present  taught  in  the  college : 
Wettenhall's  Greek  Grammar,  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  Kenneth's  Roman  Antiquities, 
Guthrie's  Geography,  Lowthe's  English  Grammar,  Simpson's  Algebra,  Bossufs  Elements  of 
Geometry,  manuscript,  Minto's  Trigonometry,  Practical  Geometry  and  Conick  Sections, 
manuscript;  Sherwin's  Logarithms;  Moore's  Navigation,  Helsham's  Natural  Philosophy, 
Nicholson's  do.  Witherspoon's  Moral  Philosophy,  Criticism  and  Chronology,  manuscript,  and 
Duncan's  Logick. 


i 

EDITORIALS 

i 

A  perusal  of  the  article  upon  "The  Establish- 
THE  TRUE  MEANING  ment  of  Units  and  Standards,"  by  Herbert  T. 
OF  THE  COLLEGE  Wade,  will  give  a  pretty  good  idea  of  what 

MARKING  SYSTEM  the  college  has  not  done,  and  how  it  has  not 

done  it,  in  regard  to  its  own  system  of  units 
of  internal  measurement  and  standards  of  mental,  moral  and  physical  growth 
and  efficiency.  Admittedly  no  system  of  internal  valuation  was  required 
when  a  few  professors,  living  with  the  students,  were  intimately  acquainted 
with  their  home  lives  and  what  little  there  was  of  their  community  lives,  and 
hence  with  the  training  necessary  to  develop  the  powers  of  each  student  as 
an  individual.  The  old  college  had  and  needed  neither  a  marking  system  nor 
an  examination  system.  The  early  laws  of  Yale  College  contain  not  a  word 
about  the  marking  system,  and  the  following,  and  nothing  more,  about  ex- 
aminations : 

No  Person  may  expect  to  be  admitted  into  this  College,  unless  upon 
an  Examination  by  the  President  and  Tutors,  he  shall  be  found  able 
extempore  to  read  accurately,  construe  and  parse  Tully,  Virgil  and  the 
Greek  Testament,  and  shall  be  able  to  write  true  Latin,  in  prose,  and 
have  learnt  the  Rules  of  Prosody  and  Vulgar  Arithmetic;  and  shall 
bring  suitable  Testimony  of  a  blameless  Life  and  Conversation. 

About  the  20th  of  July  (on  a  Day  appointed  by  the  President)  the 
Senior-Sophisters  shall  appear  in  the  Chapel,  to  be  examined  by  the 
President,  Fellows,  Tutors,  or  any  other  Gentlemen  of  liberal  Educa- 
tion, touching  their  Knowledge  and  Proficiency  in  the  Learned  Lan- 
guages, the  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  other  Qualifications  requi- 
site for  receiving  a  Bachelor's  Degree. 
The  students  were  advanced  from  class  to  class  by  the  time  of  their 

sojourn  in  college  and  by  the  knowledge  which  their  teachers  had  of  their 

mental  and  moral  growth,  and  not  by  marks  or  examinations.     Apparently 

no  earnest  pupil  of  good  moral  character  was  ever  refused  advancement.* 

But  the  same  change  from  simple  conditions  to  those  which  are  most 

complex  has  taken  place  in  the  colleges,  as  in  all  other  modern  activities. 

Formerly  the  instructor  knew  his  pupil  and  his  subject.    Now  the  instructor 

knows  very  much  more  about  his  subject  and  very  much  less  about  his  pupil 

as  an  individual  who  is  passing  through  a  formative  life  period.     This  is  a 

♦**The  Reorganization  of  Our  Colleges,**  p.  245. 
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vital  distinction  with  a  vital  difference.  It  relates  to  life — in  college  and  after 
college.  When  the  instructor  knew  both  subject  and  pupil,  he  could  apply 
the  subject  so  as  to  improve  the  mental  growth  of  the  pupil.  When  he  knows 
only  his  subject,  but  not  the  mental  and  moral  needs  of  the  adolescent  student, 
it  is  a  hit-or-miss  chance  that  the  time  of  both  teacher  and  taught  may  be 
wasted  in  that  particular  subject — a  lamentable  waste  and  often  an  unpar- 
donable one. 

If,  as  Professor  Wade  says,  measurement  and  valuation  are  essentially 
processes  of  comparison  and  hence  there  must  be  units  of  measurement  and 
standards  of  valuation  in  attainment  and  activity,  is  it  possible  that  there  can 
be  no  logical  units  and  standards  in  educational  attainment  and  activity? 
Can  there  be  scientifically  devised,  logically  constructed,  accurately  deter- 
mined, and  commonly  and  helpfully  applied  units  and  standards  even  in 
electricity,  and  yet  none  in  the  mental  and  moral  growth  of  college  students? 
Can  there  be  units  and  standards  for  the  potential  energy  of  the  mountain 
lake,  or  the  latent  energy  of  the  piece  of  coal,  or  the  kinetic  energy  of  the 
waterfall,  and  none  for  potential,  latent  and  kinetic  educational  energy  of  a 
great  institution  of  higher  learning  and  of  its  several  members?  Can  ex- 
perts devise  units  and  standards  for  the  electric  power  plant,  or  the  gas  plant, 
or  the  supplying  of  water  at  a  useful  pressure  or  head,  or  the  central  station 
supplying  steam  for  power  or  heat,  while  it  remains  impossible  to  devise  units 
and  standards  to  measure  and  evaluate  the  central  educational  power  house 
of  the  college  and  the  duty  which  each  member  therein  must  bear  to  carry 
out  the  task  of  the  whole  ? 

Certainly  at  present  the  colleges  officially  have  no  such  units  or  standards. 
All  that  they  have  been  able  to  devise  is  a  mere  routine  method  of  determining 
whether  or  not  a  pupil  shall  be  passed  from  one  grade  of  study  to  another, 
or  shall  be  compelled  to  repeat  the  study,  or  be  dropped  back  in  his  dass  rank, 
or  even  out  of  college.  This  method  is  the  marking  system  as  applied  during 
the  term  and  in  the  term  examinations.  It  is  the  merest  routine.  It  is  a 
necessary  and  perfunctory  checking  off  of  so  many  points  toward  a  diploma 
which,  in  general  terms,  is  based  on  passing  five  courses  of  three  hours  per 
week  in  each  of  eight  semesters.  It  is  the  ticket  chopper  at  the  gate  who  tells 
how  many  have  passed  through  his  wicket,  regardless  of  whence  they  came 
or  whither  they  went,  or  their  age,  creed,  color  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude. 

President  Woodrow  Wilson  has  said,  in  expressive  if  not  elegant  terms, 
*The  mind  does  not  live  by  instruction.  It  is  no  prolix  gut  to  be  stuffed/' 
But  the  marking  system  officially  belies  these  wise  words,  and  says,  in  sub- 
stance, the  basis  of  our  diploma  is  instruction,  and  when  our  official  marking 
and  grade  promotion  system  shows  that  the  student's  prolix  mental  gut  has 
I)een  stuffed  to  diploma  size,  or  even  to  sixty  per  cent,  thereof,  our  official 
dutv  IS  done,  and  our  diploma  will  be  granted,  entirely  regardless  of  what 
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the  college  course  has  meant  in  mental  and  moral  attainment  or  in  growth  of 
power  for  future  effective  citizenship  or  scholarship.  That  is  to  say,  the 
only  legitimate  or  possible  value  of  the  present  marking  and  grade  promotion 
system  is  a  diploma  value,  which  is  quite  different  from  a  unit  to  determine 
mental  or  moral  growth  or  power  or  attainment,  or  from  a  standard  to 
evaluate  the  efficiency  of  the  educational  processes  of  the  college.  The  college 
must  find  new  units  and  standards  to  measure  and  evalue  these  latter  essen- 
tial elements  in  education.  Until  it  does  work  out  and  apply  intelligently  and 
officially  such  units  and  standards  to  take  the  place  of  the  personal  knowledge 
which  was  possible  in  the  boarding-school-home-college,  it  must  be  content  to 
face  the  justifiable  fling  of  the  undergraduate,  "Do  not  allow  your  studies — 
the  college's  official  diploma  valuation  of  classroom  instruction — ^to  inter- 
fere with  your  education." 


The  Higher  Education  Association  has  al- 
N£W  COLrLrEGE  UNITS  ready  discovered  that  there  are  isolated  cases 
OF  MEASUREMENT  where  some  of  the  phases  of  a  higher  and  bet- 

AND  STANDARDS  OF  ter  system  of  units  and  standards  have  been 
EFFICIENCY  worked  out  in  a  small  and  fragmentary  way  in 

certain  institutions.  Thus  the  basis  for  a  new 
system  is  in  actual  existence,  but  it  is  still  essentially  valueless  and  impotent 
because  choked  by  the  rank  growth  of  the  official  marking  and  grade  pro- 
motion system  based  upon  diploma  values.  But  that  is  another  question. 
The.  American  College  asked  Professor  Wade  to  prepare  his  paper  in 
order  to  show  what  other  human  activities  had  done  in  devising  and  making 
uniform  new  units  and  standards,  and  to  show  the  advantages  of  such  a  sys- 
tem whenever  new  units  were  needed  over  unscientific  and  arbitrary  units 
and  systems  dating  back  to  early  tradition.  Just  as  the  metric  system  has  sup- 
plemented unintelligent,  illogical  and  confusing  systems  and  measures  in  favor 
of  a  well  ordered  uniformity,  so  The  Higher  Education  Association  believes 
that  there  can  be  evolved  an  educational  system  of  measurement  equally  scien- 
tific and  universal  in  its  application  and  productive  of  as  many  benefits  as  the 
metric  system  or  the  International  Electrical  Units.  But  the  Association  goes 
further.  It  believes  that  until  such  a  system  is  devised  and  applied  the  present 
state  of  educational  chaos  and  comparative  inefficiency  in  our  larger  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  must  continue  and  grow  worse  and  that  the  hopes 
of  college  inaugurals  must  prove  elusive.  With  this  firm  belief  that  such  a 
new  scientific  and  logical  system  can  and  will  soon  come,  it  is  a  pleasure  and 
duty  to  repeat  here  and  apply  to  the  college  and  its  educational  conditions, 
methods  and  results,  a  few  of  the  terms  which  Professor  Wade  has  applied 
in  a  general  way.    As  we  read  the  following  extracts,  let  us  think  of  them  as 
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applying  to  the  colleges  with  their  utter  lack  of  proper  units,  standards  and 
systems. 

But  once  they  [the  new  standards]  were  taken  up  by  the  scientific 
world  in  earnest  the  necessity  and  advantage  of  being  able  to  com- 
pare the  work  of  different  investigators  in  various  countries  was  so 
obvious  that  it  was  apparent  that  weights  and  measures  were  mat- 
ters beyond  even  national  not  to  mention  local  customs. 

Nowhere  was  any  hardship  experienced  in  attaining  to  the  new 
units  and  standards,  and  after  a  few  years  of  the  transition  period  the 
masses  not  only  acted  but  thought  in  the  new  system. 

But  everywhere  the  condition  is  the  same;  first  an  arbitrary  unit 
originated  by  some  individual ;  then  its  standardization  as  more  work- 
ers in  the  same  field  adopt  it ;  then,  after  its  more  extended  use,  the  de- 
termination of  its  relation  to  other  systems  which  may  have  been 
devised  for  the  same  purpose  but  with  quite  different  units  and  stand- 
ards; and  finally  the  adoption  by  all  concerned  of  a  single  and  simple 
standard  precisely  defined  and  readily  reproducible  with  exactness. 

In  all  work  there  must  be  comparison  to  judge  of  its  efficiency,  and 
the  earlier  a  suitable  and  correct  unit  is  selected  the  more  efficient  be- 
comes the  process  as  a  high  standard  in  terms  of  this  unit  is  attained. 
Particularly  is  this  the  case  where  organization  plays  an  important 
part.  The  efficiency  of  the  modem  industrial  plant  is  not  secured 
alone  by  uniformity  of  measures  and  standards  of  output,  but  by 
standards  of  effort  and  uniformity  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  organization  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  tfie  establishment. 
In  any  institution  such  a  policy  of  standardization,  either  maintained 
or  in  the  case  of  new  manifestations  of  effort  in  process  of  formation 
set  at  as  high  a  level  as  possible,  not  only  works  for  efficiency  and  suc- 
cess but  is  essential  for  its  very  life  and  existence.  And  just  as  uni- 
versal units  and  standards  of  weights  and  measures  and  for  electricity, 
so  in  other  operations  logical  and  ever  more  exact  and  improved  sys- 
tems for  determining  efficiency  must  inevitably  develop. 

The  American  College  prays  that  these  words  may  prove  prophetic 
of  the  development  within  the  American  college  of  a  new  system  of  units  to 
measure  its  undergraduates'  educational  growth  toward  efficient  citizenship 
and  problem  solving  and  of  standards  to  evaluate  the  efficiency  of  the  various 
educational  forces  within  the  institution  which  can  or  should  minister  to  such 
growth.  May  the  marking  and  grade  promotion  system  soon  pass  from 
being  a  fetish  to  its  proper  place  in  the  administrative  system  where  it  shall 
determine  the  routine  diploma  value,  but  not  the  educational  value  of  the 
classroom  element  of  a  college  course  which  recognizes  the  true  values  alike 
of  the  college  curriculum,  the  college  community  and  the  college  home  factors 
of  this  period. 

When  the  new  system  of  units  and  standards  shall  have  been  evolved 
and  applied,  the  marking  and  grade  promotion  system  will  probably  have  a 
place — a  very  proper  and  useful  but  insignificant  place — in  the  college  econ- 
omy; but  it  will  no  longer  fill  the  whole  horizon — officially — ^as  it  does  now. 
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This  word  officially  is  used  advisedly  to  distinguish  between  the  catalog  and 
diploma  values  of  the  institution  itself  and  tfie  character  building  and  mind 
building  work,  unofficially,  of  its  various  fruitful  and  forceful  instructors. 
But  that,  too,  is  another  story,  which  merits  treatment  by  itself.  Altho  in 
many  instances  the  actual  unit  and  standard  of  the  instructor  is  not  the  official 
unit  and  standard  of  the  institution,  it  is  evident  that  great  harm  must  be 
done  if  the  official  standard  is  a  low  and  false  one,  even  tho  it  be  quite  differ- 
ent from  that  of  actual  force  among  a  large  number  of  the  instructors. 


One  disheartening  feature  of  the  cam- 
THE  HOPELESSNESS  OF  paign    for    new    units    and    standards 

FACULTY  MEMBERS  within    the    college    is    the    flabby    and 

hopeless  attitude  of  the  instructors 
themselves.  Their  answer  almost  invariably  is:  "Your  theory  is  all 
right,  but  you  cannot  devise  such  units  and  standards  for  the  college  or 
apply  such  a  system  in  the  college.''  This  is  true  if  put  in  the  first  person, 
"We  cannot  do  it."  It  is  not  true  if  applied  to  outside  experts  who  are  ac- 
customed daily  to  work  out  new  units  and  standards,  often  in  some  busi- 
ness which  they  have  never  studied  before.  The  faculty  member  thinks  that 
the  way  out  is  by  more  and  more  intricate  blanks,  all  based  upon  an  A,  B,  C, 
D  marking  system.  The  factory  expert  knows  that  forms  and  blanks  are 
merely  the  secondary  and  unimportant  things — the  veriest  tools.     He  asks 

m 

the  factory  owner,  "What  result  are  you  striving  to  reach?  What  are  you 
driving  at?  What  is  your  finished  product  and  from  what  do  you  get  it? 
What  instrumentalities  do  you  employ  to  bring  about  your  results,  and  by 
what  units  do  you  measure  the  results,  and  by  what  standards  do  you  test 
the  efficiency  of  those  instrumentalities?"  To  similar  questions  the  college 
instructors  and  authorities  reply  "Oh,  it  simply  cannot  be  done.  We  are 
sure  of  that,  for  we  have  tried  it  with  our  A,  B,  C,  D  marking  system  and  it 
was  a  failure,  and  we  have  given  it  up  in  despair."  And  they  are  exactly 
right.  They  cannot  do  it.  They  have  been  on  the  wrong  track  so  long  that 
they  have  become  unable  to  see  that  there  is  another  and  right  track. 

It  does  no  good  to  object  that  we  ought  not  to  expect  to  measure  mental 
and  moral  growth  toward  efficient  citizenship  and  strength  by  an  A,  B,  C,  D 
marking  system.  The  answer  is,  "We  have  tried  it  and  we  know  it  cannot 
be  done  by  any  units." 

How  different  all  this  is  from  the  scientific  and  openminded  attitude  of 
those  interested  in  electrical  matters.  What  would  have  been  the  result  if 
they  had  said  and  constantly  iterated  and  reiterated  something  like  this,  "The 
best  commercial  means  of  conducting  electricity  is  by  a  copper  wire.  There- 
fore, we  will  use  copper  wire  for  all  measures  and  standards  in  electricity." 
But  if  it  should  be  objected  that  watts  and  amperes  and  volts  had  nothing  in 
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common  with  mere  copper  wire,  the  answer  would  still  be,  "Well,  copper  wire 
furnishes  the  best  commercial  means  for  conducting  electricity,  and,  therefore, 
it  is  impossible  to  find  any  other  means  by  which  to  measure  and  evaluate 
electrical  matters,  and  so  everything  else  is  bound  to  be  a  failure,  and  we  shall 
make  no  further  effort  in  that  direction."  Such  skepticism  would  be  quite  on 
a  par  with  that  of  the  colleges  as  to  their  power  to  find  new  units  and  stand- 
ards. How  different  would  have  been  the  picture  drawn  by  Mr.  Wade,  if 
such  a  spirit  had  animated  the  electrical  experts  who  sought  for  scientific 
units  and  standards. 

On  the  contrary  the  position  of  the  college  authorities  and  instructors 
should  be  openminded  and  eager  for  help  from  whatever  source.  They  should 
say:  "We  are  not  experts  in  working  out  new  systems  of  units  and  stand- 
ards, and  hence  we  cannot  expect  unassisted  to  work  out  a  new  system  for 
the  colleges.  On  the  other  hand,  many  college  alumni  and  men  of  aflfairs  are 
experts  in  working  out  such  systems,  but  as  they  are  not  experts  in  college 
affairs  they,  unassisted,  cannot  be  expected  to  apply  an  adequate  system  of 
new  units  and  standards  in  the  college.  But  by  a  combination  of  experts  in 
educational  matters  and  btisiness  systems,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  find  a  sys- 
tem applicable  to  the  college  education."  Surely  such  an  attitude  would  be 
fairer  and  more  scientific  than  saying,  "It  cannot  be  done  and  there  is  no  use 
of  trying  to  do  it,  for  there  is  no  way  of  doing  it  except  by  the  A,  B,  C,  D 
marking  system  and  by  examinations  for  grade  promotion,  and  these  are 
failures." 


THE  COLLEGE 
FORUM 


THE  AMERICAN  COLLErGE  aima  to  preaent  in  thia  department 
the  beet  thoughta  on  the  problema  of  our  coUegea.  a  f  rank  and  open  dia> 
cuaaion  of  them  and  any  elaboration  of  or  difference  from  vie^ira  ex- 
preaaed  editorially  or  in  general  articlea.  Contributiona  for  thia  depart* 
ment  will  be  gratefully  received. 


CARLTON  H.  HAYES, 
Columbia  University, 

May  I  take  exception  to  the  use  of 
my  name  and  words  in  bolstering  up  or 
illustrating  President  Jordan's  state- 
ment in  the  December  number  of  The 
American  College  to  the  effect  that 
for  every  chapter  house  "which  recog- 
nizes high  moral  and  intellectual  ideals 
*'we  may  find  another  in  whicli  sporti- 
ness  predominates  and  which  stands  in 
no  intellectual  or  moral  plane  above  the 
ordinary  saloon  or  brothel?"  My  words 
were  taken,  without  authorization  and 
without  indication  of  source,  from  a 
letter  written  nearly  two  years  ago  to 
the  editor  of  The  Delta  Upsilon  Quar- 
terly in  reply  to  a  request  for  informa- 
tion as  to  how  my  own  fraternity  was 
dealing  with  the  chapter-house  prob- 
lem. After  explaining  our  methods  at 
some  length,  I  added  a  brief  paragraph 
stating  my  conviction  that  the  national 
organizations  should  deal  with  their  de- 
linquent chapters  more  carefully  and 
more  directly,  and  that  no  one  should 
have  any  false  modesty  about  calling 
possible  shortcomings  of  a  local  chapter 
to  the  attention  of  the  general  frater- 
nity authorities.  By  way  of  illustra- 
tion, I  cited  what  was  to  my  knowledge 
a  very  exceptional  case  then  existent  at 
Columbia.  President  Jordan  uses  this 
isolated  case,  which  I  had  mentioned 
to  advocate  publicity  among  fraterni- 
ties, in  order  to  support  a  very  broad 
statement,  with  which  I  cannot  ag^ee. 

That  there  are  some  chapter-houses 
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of  positively  harmful  tendency,  is  un- 
deniable. That  a  careful  investigation 
of  fraternity  chapters  in  any  college  in 
the  country  would  reveal  some  disa- 
greeable and  even  scandalous  proceed- 
ings, is  most  likely.  But  that  these  con- 
ditions are  as  widespread  as  President 
Jordan  seems  to  indicate,  I  for  one,  beg 
to  differ.  The  fraternity  workers  who 
travel  up  and  down  the  country,  visit- 
ing various  chapters,  and  who  really 
know  the  undergraduates,  know  their 
failings  as  well  as  their  enthusiasms 
and  their  ideals.  It  should  not  be  nec- 
essary to  print  plainly-overdrawn  state- 
ments in  order  to  acquaint  real  frater- 
nity workers  with  actual  conditions. 

I  believe  that  it  will  be  these  frater- 
nity workers* who  will  eventually  solve 
most  of  the  chapter-house  problems. 
The  very  important  thing  to  be  done 
in  the  near  future  is  not  to  publish  more 
exposis  but  to  present  definite,  prac- 
tical suggestions  for  betterment.  How 
can  the  life  of  the  man  in  the  chapter 
house  be  what  it  ought  to  be  ?  How  can 
their  best  scholarship  be  secured  ?  How 
can  the  chapter's  finances  be  most  effi- 
ciently managed?  Precisely  how  will 
the  college  faculty  and  the  college  fra- 
ternity cooperate  to  their  greatest  mu- 
tual advantage?  These  are  the  ques- 
tions of  importance ;  and  if  my  original 
letter  to  the  editor  of  The  Delta  Upsi- 
lon Quarterly  were  printed  in  full,  it 
would  be  found  to  lay  chief  stress  on 
the  solution  of  problems  rather  than  on 
the  problems  themselves. 
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I  understand  that  the  particular 
chapter  at  Columbia,  which  I  had  in 
mind  in  writing  tlie  paragraph  about 
publicity  among  fraternities,  has  bet- 
tered its  moral  and  intellectual  tone 
during  the  past  two  or  three  years, 
largely  as  the  result  of  reformation 
from  within.  Much  can  happen  to 
a  chapter  within  the  short  college  gen- 
eration of  four  years.  I  do  know  that 
most  of  the  fraternities  at  Columbia 
are  constantly  improving,  or  seeking 
to  improve,  conditions  in  their  house- 
life,  in  scholarship  and  in  finances, 
either  through  the  leadership  of  com- 
petent upperclassmen,  or  the  counsel  of 
interested  graduates  and  faculty  mem- 
bers, or  the  intervention  of  general  fra- 
ternity officers.  There  are  several 
schemes  in  the  air  for  effecting  co- 
operation between  college  and  frater- 
nity, which  cannot  be  peculiar  to  Co- 
lumbia. Could  not  some  of  these  plans 
be  worked  out  and  profitably  presented 
in  the  pages  of  The  American 
College/ 

DONALD  J.  COWLING,  D.D., 

President  Carleton  College.     Ex- 
tracts from  Inauguration  Address, 

There  are  those  who  say  that  the  day 
of  the  Christian  college  has  passed,  that 
it  has  served  a  jg^ood  purpose  and  done 
its  work,  and  should  now  be  replaced 
by  other  types  of  institutions,  better 
adapted  to  the  conditions  and  spirit  of 
our  times.  Certain  it  is  that  the  Chris- 
tian college  will  be  shown  no  favors. 
It  will  have  to  stand  the  test  of  real 
usefulness,  which  is  to-day  the  crite- 
rion of  value,  and  because  of  value  of 
existence  also. 

If  tlie  Christian  college  is  to  continue 
to  appeal  successfully  to  men  of  money 
and  sound  business  judgment  it  must 
be  able  to  show  a  reason  for  its  exist- 
ence and  adequate  grounds  for  its  claim 
upon  life  in  the  future.  The  Christian 
college  is  being  called  upon  as  never 
before  to  give  an  account  of  itself,  and 
its  place  in  the  future  depends  upon 
whether  or  not  it  can  do  so  convinc- 
ingly. It  can  do  so,  if  at  all,  by  show- 
ing that  it  is  accomplishing  a  work 
that  no  other  type  of  institution  is  do- 
ing  and   that   it   is    doing   that   work 


better  than  any  other  type  of  institu- 
tion can  do  it.  If  the  Christian  college 
can  show  this  to  be  true,  then  its  place 
in  the  future  will  be  secure,  as  its  re- 
cord in  the  past  has  been  honorable. 

One  of  the  most  serious  criticisms 
recently  made  upon  our  colleges  is  that 
they  have  been  more  concerned  about 
building  up  great  institutions  than  they 
have  about  training  students;  that 
buildings  and  material  equipment  have 
been  regarded  as  more  important  than 
sound  learning  and  good  character. 
The  Christian  college  is  not  a  great 
university  in  the  making.  It  has  dis- 
tinct advantages  as  a  small  school  and 
it  should  not  make  its  appeal  for  sup- 
port on  these  grounds  and  then  use 
the  support  given  to  it  to  make  out  of 
itself  a  school  in  which  these  advan- 
tages no  longer  exist. 

A  small  college  is  also  more  apt  to 
insure  a  genuinely  democratic  atmos- 
phere. Every  student  is  so  intimately 
known  by  his  fellows  that  his  real 
worth  soon  becomes  recognized  and  his 
standing  is  based  upon  what  he  is 
rather  than  what  he  has  been  because 
of  his  family  or  other  influence.  The 
simple  conditions  of  life  are  easily  with- 
in the  reach  of  moderate  means  and  are 
more  easily  kept  So  than  is  possible  in 
the  more  elaborate  life  of  a  large  uni- 
versity, where  wealth  and  luxury  con- 
stitute so  serious  a  menace  to  the  lives 
of  many  of  its  students.  In  the  small 
college  there  is  little  occasion  for  the 
student  body  to  break  itself  up  into 
exclusive  groups  which  foster  undesir- 
able distinctions.  These  distinctions  of 
family  and  wealth  and  social  standing 
are  un-American;  they  are  harmful  to 
the  character  and  disposition  of  those 
who  seek  to  emphasize  them  and  are 
unjust  to  those  who  are  not  included 
and  make  life  for  them  uncomfortable 
and  cramped. 

Furthermore,  in  the  intimate  rela- 
tionships of  the  small  college  a  young 
man's  duty,  both  intellectually  and 
morally,  is  apt  to  be  brought  home  to 
him  closer  than  is  the  case  in  a  large 
school  where  the  direction  of  the  stu- 
dent's affairs  is  left  largely  in  his  own 
hands.  In  the  small  college  the  work 
of   the   curriculum    is   done   in    small 
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classes  where  the  student  has  oppor- 
tunity to  come  into  close  personal  touch 
with  the  professor  and  where  the  pro- 
fessor has  opportunity  to  become  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  his  students. 
Under  these  conditions  it  is  likely  that 
the  method  of  class  discussion  will 
largely  replace  the  formal  lecture.  The 
student  will  be  expected  to  work  as  well 
as  listen,  and  the  professor  to  teach  as 
well  as  talk.  The  difficulty  with  the 
lecture  method  in  college  is  that  it  takes 
too  much  for  granted  on  the  part  of  the 
students.  Only  the  exceptional  student 
is  alive  to  his  own  best  interests  and  is 
strongly  and  steadily  inspired  from 
within.  The  majority  need  the  stimu- 
lus of  external  pressure  and  the  en- 
couragement and  inspiration  that  comes 
from  the  teacher's  personal  touch. 
That  the  smaller  colleges  with  their 
small  classes  are  actually  successful  in 
giving  students  the  needed  intellectual 
stimulus  is  proved  by  the  record  of 
their  graduates.  It  is  estimated  that 
over  two-thirds  of  all  our  college  presi- 
dents and  professors  are  the  product  of 
these  institutions. 

But  it  is  not  only  his  intellectual  duty 
that  is  brought  close  home  to  the  stu- 
dent in  the  small  college.  His  moral 
Obligations  are  equally  emphasized.  He 
is  given  the  benefit  of  helpful  restric- 
tions that  it  would  not  be  practical  to 
enforce  in  large  universities.  Intimate 
acquaintance  among  the  student  body, 
the  individual  attention  given  them  by 
members  of  the  facult}"  and  the  cus- 
toms and  traditions  associated  with 
such  conditions  constitute  a  restrain- 
ing influence  that  acts  as  a  mighty 
steadying  force  to  a  boy  whose  char- 
acter has  not  yet  been  established. 

A.  G.  ARNOLD,  in  The  Western  In- 
tercollegiate Magasine, 
The  question  is  often  propounded — 
"What  constitutes  a  good  literary  so- 
ciety?" This  is  difficult  to  answer  be- 
cause everybody  has  a  different  for- 
mula. There  are,  however,  certain  un- 
derlying principles  which  must  be  care- 
fully regarded,  otherwise  the  society 
becomes  an  absolute  nonentity.  Active 
workers  are  absolutely  necessary, 
young  men  and  women  who  are  in  ear- 


nest— who  have  a  certain  amount  of 
that  peculiar,  indefinable  "stick-to-itive- 
ness" — who  are  not  afraid  to  go  on 
the  program  more  than  "one  or  two 
times  a  year  because  they  have  too 
much  work."  A  young  man  or  woman 
can*t  get  on  the  program  too  often.  An 
appearance  before  the  people  means 
preparation  and  sacrifice.  This  cannot 
be  too  strongly  emphasized. 

Regular  attendance  is  the  keynote  of 
a  literary  society's  success.  A  young 
man  or  woman  has  no  business  in  an 
organization  when  he  can't  be  present 
to  at  least  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the 
regular  meetings.  "Absence  may  make 
the  heart  grow  fonder"  but  it  doesn't 
make  the  work  of  a  literary  society 
grow  better.  Nothing  cripples  a  liter- 
ary society  so  much  as  irresjponsible 
members.  Live  debatable  questions 
and  declamations  carefully  selected  are 
good  assets  of  a  prog^om.  Loyalty  to 
your  society  and  a  willingness  to  he^ 
those  who  represent  you  in  contests 
spell  success  to  an  active  literary  so- 
ciety. 

The  importance  of  the  position  a  lit- 
erary society  holds  in  college  and  public 
life  cannot  be  overestimated.  It  is  the 
training  school  for  citizenship.  It  is  the 
one  medium  through  which  our  educa- 
tional institutions  keep  in  touch  with  the 
public  life  of  to-day.  Through  the  dis- 
cussion of  great  political  and  educa- 
tional questions  it  teaches  the  young 
man  or  woman  that  reason  combined 
with  right  are  the  powerful  sources  of 
strength  in  citizenship.  The  true  liter- 
ary society  teaches  the  wonderful  les- 
son of  work.  In  the  words  of  one  of 
our  great  American  citizens — ^"It  is 
the  doer  of  deeds  who  actually  counts 
in  the  battle  for  life,  and  not  the  man 
who  looks  on  and  says  how  the  fight 
ought  to  be  fought  without  himself 
sharing  the  stress  and  danger."  A  lit- 
erary society  is  an  organization  for 
building  men  and  women  into  truth 
loving,  truth  seeking  characters — to 
make  them  feel  that  ttiey  are  in  honor 
bound  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
affairs  of  the  community,  the  state  and 
the  nation.  It  is  the  school  of  citizen- 
ship in  our  educational  institutions. 
College  men  owe  a  service  to  the  state. 
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The  state  educated  them  with  that  view 
in  mind.  The  one  great  aim  of  our  col- 
lege graduates  should  be  to  serve — ^to 
lead  and  to  take  an  active  interest  in 
the  great  public  questions  of  the  day — 
questions  that  need  thinkers  and  actors. 
There  is  no  place  in  a  college  curricu- 
lum "where  men  can  learn  to  serve,  to 
lead  and  to  discharge  the  sacred  duties 
of  citizenship  as  in  the  literary  society. 
The  power  to  see  more  than  one  side 
of  a  question — to  present  great  eco- 
nomic, political  and  educational  truths, 
is  bound  to  win  influence  among  one's 
fellow  men. 

The  ability  to  express  one's  view  in 
good  idiomatic  English  and  in  a  clear 
and  forcible  manner  is  one  of  the  great 
lessons  taught  in  a  literary  society. 
Speech  is  an  essential  qualification  of 
an  American  citizen.  Tlie  engineer  who 
can  appear  before  a  committee  and  in  a 
clear,  forcible  manner  give  reasons  why 
his  plans  are  much  superior  to  those  of 
his  competitor  is  more  apt  to  get  the 
contract  than  the  man  who  can't  do  it. 
Speech  gives  him  an  advantage.  Like- 
wise the  plumber,  the  carpenter,  the 
clerk  and  the  farmer — all  who  have 
the  power  of  speech  have  an  undue  ad- 
vantage over  their  competitors  who 
have  not.  Public  speaking  in  this  day 
and  age  is  something  more  than  culture. 
It  is  culture  combined  "with  practical 
purposes.  A  man  must  have  facts  and 
the  power  to  present  facts — otherwise 
he  is  a  failure  as  a  public  speaker.  Elo- 
quence informs  as  well  as  inflames. 
Schools  and  colleges  through  courses  of 
instruction  and  literary  societies  should 
aim  to  cultivate  the  gifts  of  public 
speech.  Nearly  one  thousand  men  are 
employed  in  our  colleges  and  universi- 
ties to-day  to  give  instruction  in  the 
grand  and  noble  art  of  public  speech. 
Their  positions  were  created  mainly  be- 
cause literary  society  workers  needed 
aid  and  encouragement. 

The  literary  society  of  the  American 
university  and  college  is  the  one  free 
forum  of  the  student  world.  It  is  the 
one  particular  place  where  young  men 
and  women  meet  to  think — to  act — ^to 
talk — ^to  debate — to  declaim — to  orate — 
to  intermingle  and  to  exchange  opinions. 
It  is  the  meeting  ground  of  all  students. 


The  knowledge  gained  through  the 
practice  of  parliamentary  procedure  im- 
proves the  student's  power  to  organize 
and  to  learn  how  to  manage  people.  The 
information  imparted  through  the  dis- 
cussion of  public  questions  and  the  in- 
spiration received  from  the  speaking  of 
great  orations  and  masterpieces  of  lit- 
erature are  highly  beneficial  to  both 
young  men  and  women.  The  impres- 
sions are  lasting. 

HENRY  JACKSON  WATERS,  B.  S. 
A.,  President  Kansas  State  Agri- 
cultural College.  Extracts  from 
Inaugural  Address. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  the  sort 
of  education  for  which  the  Kansas 
State  Agricultural  College  stands  was 
in  its  experimental  stage.  Its  right  to 
a  place  among  the  well-directed  efforts 
of  our  people  was  seriously  questioned. 
That  in  this  brief  period  these  agricul- 
tural and  mechanical  colleges  should 
completely  break  down  opposition,  allay 
prejudice,  and  come  into  a  command- 
ing position,  was  beyond  the  hope  of 
even  their  most  ardent  advocates. 

President  Schurman,  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, recently  characterized  the 
founding  of  the  land-grant  colleges  of 
America,  through  which  universal  in- 
dustrial education  was  made  possible, 
as  the  third  and  perhaps  the  greatest 
epoch  in  the  educational  history  of  the 
world.  The  impress  of  these  institu- 
tions upon  the  systems  of  education  has 
been  no  less  important  than  that  upon 
the  industries  themselves.  From  the 
very  beginning  the  instruction  in  the 
mechanic  arts  and  engineering  was 
successful,  and  the  men  engaged  in 
these  industries  were  quickly  brought 
to  a  realization  of  this  fact  and  accepted 
in  full  confidence  the  college-made  en- 
gineer. 

While  in  the  public  discussions  lead- 
ing to  the  establishment  of  these  col- 
leges agriculture  received  chief  atten- 
tion, yet  when  they  were  organized  few 
students  applied  for  instruction  in  this 
subject,  and  for  many  years  little  im- 
pression was  made  upon  the  farm  prac- 
tices of  the  country.  It  is,  in  truth, 
only  within  the  last  decade  that  a  sys- 
tem of  instruction   and   research   has 
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been  developed  and  perfected  that  is 
shaping  the  policies  and  destinies  of 
this,  the  oldest  and  most  important  oc- 
cupation of  man. 

It  was  one  of  the  most  fortunate  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  creation 
of  these  colleges  that  the  act  of  Con- 
gress bringing  them  into  existence  was 
comprehensive  enough  with  respect  to 
their  purpose  and  objects  to  admit  of 
the  teaching  of  a  wide  range  of  sub- 
jects. The  comprehensive  charter  with 
which  they  were  vested  permitted  of 
extensive  experimentation  in  courses 
of  study,  a  wide  adaptation  in  subjects 
taught,  arrangement  of  courses,  meth- 
ods of  instruction,  etc.  Untrammeled 
by  tradition,  they  were  free  to  make  ex- 
periments in  the  subject  matter  taught 
as  well  as  in  the  method  of  teaching  it. 

Broadly  speaking,  there  has  been  as- 
signed to  this  class  of  colleges,  in  the 
natural  division  of  labor,  the  great  in- 
dustrial problems  of  our  people,  in- 
cluding the  development  and  conserva- 
tion of  the  material  resources  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  the  great  economic 
and  sociological  questions  affecting  the 
industrial  classes. 

It  is  not  primarily  a  matter  of  in- 
creased financial  returns  but  has  in- 
volved in  It  the  future  welfare  of  Amer- 
ica's agriculture.  Further  advance- 
ment must  be  based  upon  the  increased 
intelligence  of  the  man  who  is  to  till 
the  soil,  together  with  his  better  under- 
standing of  the  fundamental  laws  of 
nature  with  which  he  has  to  deal. 

If  the  American  farmer  is  to  prove 
an  exception  to  the  history  of  the  world 
and  remain  the  independent,  thinking, 
reading,  progressive  individual  that  he 
has  thus  far  been,  instead  of  becoming 
a  peasant,  as  he  has  been  before  in  all 
history,  it  is  necessary  that  he  be  given 
the  broadest  possible  training,  and  be 
educated  most  thoroughly  in  the  funda- 
mental principles  underlying  his  pro- 
fession. 

It  is  said  that  an  ancient  and  honor- 
able university  once  wrote  over  its  por- 
tals: "No  useful  knowledge  taught 
here."  I  would  not  go  to  the  opposite 
extreme  and  write  across  the  portal  of 
even  this  institution — ^the  child  of  a 
strictly    utilitarian    age,    the    legend: 


"No  subject  that  is  not  useful  taught 
here."  I  would  make  all  the  courses 
practical  enough  to  fit  men  for  efficient 
service  in  their  several  professions  and 
pursuits  of  life,  and  at  the  same  time 
liberal  enough  to  prepare  them  for  the 
highest  service  as  citizens. 

The  best  part  of  an  educational  in- 
stitution is  its  spirit — is  the  point  of 
view  which  it  gives  its  students — the 
ideals  which  they  carry  away  from  its 
halls  and  through  life,  for  of  more  worth 
than  fine  gold  is  a  quickened  conscience 
and  a  capacity  to  distinguish  between 
what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong.  "A 
high  ideal  is  the  noblest  gift  man  can 
bestow  upon  man.  Feed  a  man,  and 
he  will  hunger  again;  clothe  him,  and 
he  will  become  naked.  Give  him  a 
noble  ideal  and  tliat  ideal  will  abide 
with  him  tlirough  every  waking  hour, 
giving  him  a  broader  conception  of  his 
relation  to  his  fellows.  The  ideal  must 
be  so  far  above  us  that  it  will  keep  us 
looking  upward  all  our  lives  and  so  far 
in  advance  that  we  shall  never  overtake 
it."  Those  men  we  send  out  must  make 
a  large  contribution  to  the  welfare  of 
the  world. 

In  the  absence  of  a  g^eat  epoch  or 
crisis  in  human  affairs,  such  as  the 
opening  up  of  a  new  continent,  the  in- 
vasion of  a  country  by  a  foreign  foe,  or 
an  internal  strife  such  as  our  recent 
Civil  War,  the  college  and  university 
must  be  depended  upon  to  develop  the 
world's  leaders  in  all  lines  of  activity. 
The  state  and  nation,  to  make  certain 
that  every  youth  with  latent  qualities 
of  leadership  may  have  within  his 
reach,  be  he  poor  or  rich,  the  uplifting 
and  stimulating  influence  of  the  high- 
est education  the  world  affords,  did 
establish  and  endow  this  and  kindred 
institutions.  It  is  upon  this  basis  only 
that  our  civilization  can  be  secured. 
No  class  of  people,  however  large,  cul- 
tured, or  refined,  is  large  enough, 
or  intellectual  enough,  or  refined  enough, 
to  supply  all  the  leaders  the 
state  and  nation  requires.  It  is 
only  when  all  are  drawn  from  all  classes 
that  we  shall  have  enough,  and  be  cer- 
tain that  we  have  the  best.  It  is  as 
Carlyle  has  said  of  the  Tragedy  of  Ig- 
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norance:  "It  is  not  because  of  his  toils 
that  I  lament  for  the  poor ;  we  must  all 
toil,  or  steal  (howsoever  we  name  our 
stealing),  which  is  worse;  no  faithful 
workman  finds  his  task  a  pastime.  The 
poor  is  hungry  and  athirst;  but  for 
him  also  there  is  food  and  drink ;  he  is 
heavy  laden  and  weary;  but  for  him 
also  the  Heavens  send  Sleep,  and  of 
die  deepest ;  in  his  smokey  cribs  a  dear 
dewy  heaven  of  Rest  envelopes  him, 
and  fitful  glitterings  of  cloud-skirted 
Dreams.  But  what  I  do  mourn  over 
is  that  the  lamp  of  his  soul  should  go 
out ;  that  no  ray  of  heavenly,  or  even  of 
earthly  knowledge  should  visit  him; 
but  only  in  haggard  darkness,  like  two 
specters.  Fear  and  Indignation  bear 
him  company.  Also,  while  the  Body 
stands  so  broad  and  brawny,  must  the 
Soul  lie  blinded,  dwarfed,  stupified,  al- 
most annihilated?  Alas,  was  this,  too, 
a  Breath  of  God,  bestowed  in  Heiven, 
but  on  earth  never  to  be  unfolded? — 
That  there  should  one  man  die  igno- 
rant who  had  capacity  for  knowledge; 
this  I  call  a  tragedy  were  it  to  happen 
more  than  twenty  times  in  the  minute, 
as  by  some  computations  it  does.  The 
miserable  fraction  of  science  which 
our  united  mankind,  in  a  wide  universe 
of  nescience  has  acquired,  why  is  not 
this  with  all  diligence,  imparted  to  all  ?" 

I 

L.  CLARK  SEEL  YE,  LL.D.,  Presi- 
dent Smith  College.  Extracts 
from  Annual  Report,  January, 
jpjo. 
Every  year  the  college  is  adding  to 
the  number  of  teachers ;  and  there  is  no 
administrative  work  more  difficult  than 
the  creation  of  a  faculty  qualified  by 
personality  and  scholarship  to  give  un- 
dergraduates the  instruction  that  they 
need.  Inadequate  salaries  undoubtedly 
prevent  some  able  men  and  women 
from  entering  the  teacher's  profession, 
and  often  hinder  those  who  teach  from 
doing  their  best  work.  In  the  case  of 
women,  marriage  generally  diverts 
them  from  a  teacher's  calling,  even 
when  they  have  been  successful  in  it. 
The  chief  difficulty,  however,  in  secur- 
ing good  teachers  does  not  come  from 
lade  of  money  or  from  a  rival  vocation. 
First  rate  teaching  is  not  a  commodity 


which  can  be  bought  by  the  highest 
bidder.  The  best  teachers  frequently 
make  pecuniary  sacrifices  for  the  sake 
of  teaching,  and  prefer  their  calling  to 
others  more  lucrative.  The  difficulty 
to-day  in  creating  a  faculty  who  will 
realize  the  ideal  for  -which  the  college 
stands,  is  in  finding  teachers  who  will 
take  as  much  interest  in  their  pupils  as 
in  the  subject  which  they  teach.  It 
seems  as  if  in  the  graduate  schools — 
from  which  now  the  majority  of  college 
teachers  are  taken — z  disproportionate 
emphasis  were  placed  upon  scholarly 
research  and  too  little  attention  given 
to  the  cultivation  of  those  personal 
qualities,  without  which  the  communi- 
cation of  knowledge  has  little  effect. 
The  scholarly  research  that  is  necessary 
to  know  thoroughly  the  subject  one 
has  to  teach  is,  of  course,  an  indispen- 
sable requisite  to  a  good  teacher,  but 
ability  for  recondite  investigation  does 
not  always  compensate  for  tfie  inability 
to  impart  to  others  the  knowledge  one 
may  have  acquired. 

Frequent  complaints  have  been  heard 
of  late  of  the  lack  of  scholarly  interest 
among  undergraduates.  Unfounded 
and  exaggerated  as  some  of  these  com- 
plaints are,  the  cause  of  the  deficiency, 
when  it  exists,  may  often  be  traced  to 
the  comparative  indifference  of  the 
teacher  to  the  mental  and  social  condi- 
tions of  the  pupil.  In  those  classes  where 
the  teachers  understand  both  their  sub- 
jects and  their  pupils,  and  are  deeply  in- 
terested in  imparting  their  own  love  of 
knowledge  to  those  whom  they  teach, 
there  may  still  be  found  a  large  propor- 
tion of  enthusiastic  scholars.  On  its  abil- 
ity to  secure  sudi  instruction,  the  success 
of  the  college  depends  more  than  on 
any  other  possession.  Honors,  prizes, 
commodious  buildings,  libraries,  labor- 
atories and  various  other  incentives  to 
study,  are  to  be  esteemed  and  sought 
after;  but  far  outranking  them  all  in 
importance  are  the  teachers  who  can 
reproduce  in  their  pupils  their  own  love 
and  understanding  of  the  truth  they 
teach. 

FROM    THE    DAILY    CALIFOR- 

NIAN,  University  of  California. 
Now  is  the  time.     Begin  to-day  to 
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prevent  cheating  in  the  May  exami- 
nations. We  despise  cheating  in  fi- 
nals, and  still  listen  with  a  smile  to 
our  friend's  story  of  a  deliberate  cut, 
encourage  him  to  spend  his  time  so- 
cially when  the  next  day's  work  is 
unprepared,  and  lend  him  note 
lx)oks.  We  are  paving  the  "way  for  his 
downfall  in  May. 

In  the  elementary  schools,  the  child 
who,  is  oftenest  tardy,  absent,  careless, 
lazy,  watching  for  a  diance  to  waste  the 
time  of  his  fellows,  and  slips  through 
the  da/s  work  with  the  least  possible 
effort  is  the  one  who  needs  watching 
at  the  end  of  the  term.  I  believe  that 
the  same  rule  holds  true  in  college.  The 
man  who  reads  The  Daily  Call  and  the 
girl  who  tells  her  neighbor  some  inter- 
esting bit  of  news,  while  the  instruc- 
tor is  putting  forth  his  best  effort  to 
impress  each  point  indelibly,  are  very 
apt  to  be  among  the  "cribbers"  in  May. 

Without  a  stronger  public  opinion 
against  poor  daily  work  we  can  hardly 
hope  to  overcome  cheating  in  the  final 
examinations.  It  is  up  to  each  of  us 
to  do  honest  work  each  day  of  the 
term,  if  we  would  stamp  out  the  bac- 
teria that  make  the  cheating  disease 
contagious  at  the  end  of  the  term. 

I  think  there  are  very  few  instruc- 
tors who  enjoy  flunldnp^  a  student,  and 
those  who  use  undignified  methods  to 
detect  cheating  were  perhaps  the  "crib- 
bers"  in  their  own  college  days.    The 


attitude  of  instructors  has  little  bear- 
ing on  the  problem  of  cheating.  This 
is  a  student's  problem. 

The  student  who  is  working  for  his 
own  development  rather  than  for  cred- 
its who  stands  for  honest,  conscientious 
work  every  day  of  the  term,  who  came 
to  college  and  was  not  sent,  who  takes 
subjects  of  real  interest  to  himself,  who 
turns  out  to  university  and  student 
meetings,  and  is  filled  with  the  right 
sort  of  college  spirit,  that  student  has 
no  need  nor  tolerance  for  cheating.  The 
student  of  another  type,  who  slights 
his  work  from  day  to  day  and  thereby 
weakens  his  sense  of  honor,  and  in- 
creases his  need  for  help  will  be  open  to 
temptation. 

When  students  see  clearly  that  per- 
sonal development  is  the  real  thing, 
and  that  credits  and  degrees  are  of 
little  ,  true  importance,  cheating  will 
die  a  natural  death. 

A  man  in  training  for  an  athletic  con- 
test, who  wishes  to  raise  his  weight  to 
a  given  point  would  hardly  try  tamper- 
ing with  the  scales  to  bring  about  the 
desired  marking,  and  a  student  desir- 
ing a  certain  educational  development 
would  care  as  little  to  cheat  himself 
by  taking  a  mark  not  honestly  liis  own. 

Until  we  understand  the  real  mean- 
ing of  education,  and  make  honesty  a 
reflex  action,  there  will  be  cheating  in 
the  grades,  cribbing  in  college  and  graft 
and  craft  in  business. 
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CAMPUS  AND  STUDENT 

BODY 

Columbia  has  added  a  new  organi- 
zation to  its  long  list.  It  is  a  wom- 
en's suffrage  club  called  "The  Men's 
Equal  Suffrage  League  of  Columbia." 
Officers  have  been  elected  and  a  set 
of  resolutions  passed  favoring  the  en- 
franchising of  women. 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  co-eds  of 
Minnesota  University  have  signed 
honor  pledges  by  which  they  signify 
their  intention  not  to  crib.  After  an 
Anti-cheating  Mass  Meeting  a  pledge 
card  was  mailed  to  each  girl  by  the 
Student  Government  Association. 

A  students'  council  has  recently 
been  formed  at  the  Rensselaer  Poly- 
technic Institute.  It  consists  of 
thirteen  members,  and  is  to  control 
the  conduct  of  the  students  outside 
of  the  classrooms,  and  confer  with 
the  faculty  and  prudential  committee 
of  the  board  of  trustees  upon  any 
subject  pertaining  to  the  undergradu- 
ate body. 

Within  a  few  weeks  a  tablet  will 
be  placed  in  the  Harvard  Union 
in  memory  of  eleven  Harvard 
men  who  died  in  the  Spanish  war. 
The  committee  has  received  $2,- 
683.70  and  $316  is  needed  to  com- 
plete the  work.  Bela  Lyon  Pratt  has 
finished  the  model,  and  the  memorial 
will  be  placed  over  the  center  door  in 
the  living  room. 

During  the  Christmas  vacation 
about  twenty-five  members  of  the 
Williams  Good  Government  Club 
participated  in  a  trip  to  New  York 
City,  in  which  the  workings  of  the 
Dock  Department,  the  Public  Service 
Commission,    the    Board    of    Water 


Supply,  and  the  Police  and  Fire  De- 
partments were  explained  to  them. 

At  Earlham  College  a  novel  sub- 
stitute was  inaugurated  this  year  in 
place  of  the  usual  "class  scrap"  be- 
tween the  sophomores  and  freshmen. 
It  consisted  of  a  tug-of-war  across 
the  skating  pond  on  the  campus.  As 
the  water  was  five  feet  deep  and  the 
pond  145  feet  wide  the  contest  had 
some  spice  of  excitement.  The  fresh- 
men were  the  winners. 

The  class  of  1910  at  Cornell  has 
voted  that  its  memorial  shall  be  a  gift 
of  $20,000  for  a  training  house  to  be 
erected  on  the  alumni  athletic  field. 
It  is  expected  that  a  larger  sum  will 
be  raised,  the  balance  being  turned 
over  to  the  Cornellian  Council  to  be 
used  for  the  benefit  of  the  university. 

Announcement  is  made  that  the 
$100,000  necessary  for  the  completion 
and  equipment  of  the  new  field  ad- 
joining the  campus  has  been  sul> 
scribed.  The  committee  in  charge  is 
planning  to  carry  on  the  work  as  fast 
as  the  money  becomes  available. 

ATHLETICS 

Syracuse  will  meet  Annapolis  in 
an  eight-oared  race  on  the  Severn 
River,  May  21,  1910. 

The  University  of  Indiana  was  ad- 
mitted to  membership  in  the  Inter- 
collegiate Athletic  Association  at  its 
meeting  during  the  holidays. 

The  athletic  heads  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  and  the  University 
of  Illinois  have  arranged  a  "soccer" 
football  game  for  next  fall. 

The  University  of  Virginia  has  ac- 
cepted a  challenge  from  Cornell  Uni- 
versity for  a  relay  race  at  the  George 
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Washington  meet  in  Washington  on 
January  29. 

The  crew  of  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity will  accept  the  invitation  of  the 
Intercollegiate  Rowing  Association 
to  take  part  in  the  Poughkeepsie  re- 
gatta on  June  25. 

The  Yale  Gun  Club  has  finished  its 
season  after  winning  the  intercol- 
legiate championship  and  defeating 
Harvard  and  the  New  Haven  Gun 
Club  in  dual  meets. 

Hockey  has  been  recognized  as  a 
college  sport  at  Rochester  University 
and  George  F,  Abbott  elected  captain 
of  the  varsity  team.  The  squad  is  at 
practice  daily  and  the  management  is 
trying  to  arrange  games  with  Cornell, 
Union,  Syracuse,  and  Rensselaer,  and 
club  teams  in  the  city  of  Rochester. 

Dr.  Newton,  of  Williams  College, 
has  suggested  that  the  position  of 
football  captain  be  eliminated,  as  he 
claims  that  a  football  eleven  needs  no 
leaders  since  the  coach  is  "the  man 
behind  the  scrimmage."  This  idea 
does  not  meet  with  the  approval  of 
the  athletic  council  and  will  probably 
not  be  adopted. 

Athletics  at  Fordham  hereafter  will 
be  under  student  control.  This  action 
was  taken  by  the  faculty  after  long 
and  careful  deliberation,  in  response 
to  the  clamor  of  the  undergraduate 
body  for  the  reins  of  control.  The 
students  have  formed  the  new  Ford- 
ham  University  Athletic  Association. 
Every  college  man  will  be  taxed  an 
athletic  fee,  which  will  entitle  him  to 
vote  for  all  athletic  managers. 

The  institution  comprising  the  In- 
tercollegiate Athletic  Association  of 
Wisconsin  plan  to  hold  a  big  track 
and  field  meet  some  time  in  May. 
The  colleges  concerned  are  Beloit, 
Carroll,  Northwestern  (of  Water- 
town),  Ripon,  and  Lawrence.  The 
five  colleges  have  drawn  up  a  set  of 
athletic  agreements  and  plan  to  hold 
the  meet  according  to  the  customs 
of  the  Conference  events,  awarding 
medals  and  a  trophy. 

The     Williams     College     baseball 


schedule  has  been  announced  as  fol- 
lows: 

Out-of-town  Games — ^April  20, 
Princeton  at  Princeton;  28,  Harvard 
at  Cambridge;  May  4,  Cornell  at 
Ithaca;  11,  Yale  at  New  Haven;  12, 
Wesleyan  at  Middletown;  18,  Am- 
herst; 25,  Dartmouth  at  Hanover; 
June  4,  Holy  Cross  at  Worcester. 

Home  Games — ^April  23,  Trinity; 
May  7,  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College ;  14,  Cornell ;  28,  Dartmouth ; 
30,  Amherst;  June  6,  Wesleyan;  15, 
Holy  Cross ;  18,  Fordham. 

The  following  are  winners  of 
championships  in  the  twenty  college 
sports : 

Football,  Yale;  rowing,  Cornell; 
baseball,  Pennsylvania;  track.  Har- 
vard; association  football,  Columbia; 
cross  country,  Cornell ;  cricket,  Penn- 
sylvania; basketball,  Columbia; 
chess,  Pennsylvania,  Yale  and  Har- 
vard; fencing.  West  Point;  golf, 
Yale;  gymnastics.  New  York;  hoc- 
key. Harvard;  la  crosse,  Cornell; 
water  polo,  Yale;  swimming,  Penn- 
sylvania ;  tennis,  Pennsylvania ; 
wrestling,  Yale;  rifle  shooting,  George 
Washington. 

An  intercollegiate  aeronautic  meet 
has  been  arranged  to  take  place  next 
June.  As  yet  the  aviation  field  upon 
which  the  contest  will  be  held  has 
not  been  named.  The  Aero  Club  of 
Columbia  University  a  short  time 
ago  issued  a  general  challenge,  and 
it  was  accepted  by  Harvard,  Am- 
herst, and  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.   Yale  may  possibly  enter. 

.It  is  probable  that  before  long  an 
intercollegiate  aeronautical  associa- 
tion will  be  formed.  Interested  col- 
legians hold  that  aeroplane  flying 
will  soon  be  put  on  the  same  footing 
as  other  college  sports. 

The  manager  of  the  Yale  baseball 
nine  has  laid  a  petition  before  the 
university  faculty  asking  it  to  g^nt 
the  nine  permission  to  take  a  short 
Southern  trip  during  the  Easter  va- 
cation. The  faculty  cut  six  games 
oflF  the  list  originally  arranged  as 
Yale's  schedule.  These  included  a 
short  Easter  trip.     As  Easter  week 
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comes  in  March,  the  nine  has  no 
chance  to  play  any  if  it  remains  in 
New  England  for  the  vacation.  The 
Yale  management  would  be  pleased 
if  the  faculty  should  reverse  its  de- 
cision to  allow  the  team  only  twenty- 
five  games  and  would  add  two  during 
Easter  week,  one  of  which  would  be 
Yale's  annual  game  with  Georgetown 
in  Washington.  Unless  this  can  be 
arranged,  Yale  and  Georgetown  will 
not  meet  this  year  on  the  diamond, 
for  the  first  time  in  years. 

Rowing  is  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar sports  at  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington, and  at  present  there  is  con- 
siderable agitation  in  favor  of  rais- 
ing funds  to  send  a  crew  East  to  com- 
pete with  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin. The  crew  has  secured  the  Gov- 
ernment life-saving  station  of  the 
Alaska- Yukon-Pacific  Exposition  for 
club  house  and  training  quarters. 
Racing  shells  are  being  built  on  the 
ground  by  the  Pacific  Yacht  and  En- 

g'ne  Company  under  the  direction  of 
erman  Vogler,  of  Independence  Cup 
defender  fame.  It  is  expected  that  the 
boats  will  be  completed  February  1. 
The  interest  in  rowing  has  even 
spread  to  the  co-eds.  They  have  se- 
cured a  coach  and  will  begin  practice 
as  soon  as  warmer  weather  comes. 
Plans  are  laid  for  four  crews,  one 
representing  each  class,  as  well  as  a 
varsity  women's  crew. 

All  of  the  seventy-seven  colleges 
and  universities  composing  the  Inter- 
collegiate Athletic  Association  were 
represented  by  delegates  at  the  an- 
nual convention  in  New  York,  De- 
cember 28.  The  principal  subject  of 
discussion  was  the  revision  of  the 
football  rules  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing the  game  less  dangerous.  Many 
opinions  were  presented,  and  after  a 
long  discussion  the  whole  question 
was  referred  to  the  Football  Rules 
Committee  by  a  practically  unani- 
mous vote.    The  resolution  read : 

Resolved.  That  the  football  rules 
committee  of  this  association  be  in- 
structed to  use  every  possible  en- 
deavor to  bring  about  such  a  modifi- 
cation  of  the  rules  as   shall  in  their 


judgment  tend  to  reduce  to  a  mini- 
mum the  dangers  of  physical  injuries 
to  the  players  and  at  the  same  time 
*  retain,  so  far  as  may  be  feasible,  the 
most  desirable  and  wholesome  fea- 
tures of  the  game. 

The  following  is  Princeton's  list  of 
dates  for  both  the  indoor  and  out- 
door track  season: 

February  12 — Boston  Athletic  As- 
sociation, indoor  meet,  at  Boston. 

February  19 — Princeton,  indoor 
meet,  at  Princeton. 

March  5 — Georgetown  University, 
indoor  meet,  at  Washington. 

March  15— New  York  Athletic 
Club,  indoor  meet,  at  New  York. 

March — Trenton  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  indoor  meet, 
at  Trenton  (date  undecided). 

April  23 — Navy,  at  Annapolis. 

April  30 — University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, annual  relay  races,  at  Phila- 
delphia. 

May  7 — Yale,  at  New  Haven. 

May  10 — Annual  Caledonian  games, 
at  Princeton. 

May  14 — Cornell,  at  Princeton. 

May  21 — Columbia,  at  Princeton. 

May  27  and  28 — Intercollegiates, 
at  Philadelphia. 

May  27 — Princeton  interscholas- 
tics,  at  Princeton. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of 
the  football  captains  for  next  year, 
with  their  positions: 
Team  Name  Position 

Yale   Daly Halfback 

Dartmouth. .  .Marks Fullback 

Colgate    Keegan    Tackle 

Hamilton    . .  .Sidle  Fullback 

Carlisle    Houser Fullback 

Chicago Crawley Halfback 

Michigan Miller Quarterback 

Dickinson   . . .  Felton    Tackle 

Maine    Parker  Halfback 

Wesleyan    . .  .Mitchell Halfback 

Oberlin    Bird   Halfback 

Vanderbilt    . .  Neeley  . . .  Quarterback 

Illinois Butzer Guard 

Hobart Neagle Halfback 

Rochester   ...Mellen    Tackle 

Williams Peterson Fullback 

Fordham   Barrett Center 

Amherst    Campbell Halfback 
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Iowa Hyland End 

Princeton    . . .  Hart   Fullback 

Trinity Ramsdell Halfback 

Virginia    ....  Bowen    End  • 

N.  Y.  U Dalloway    . . .  Halfback 

Brown   McKay    Halfback 

Pennsylvania. Cozzens   Center 

Swarthmore . .  Eberle    Halfback 

A  meeting  of  the  Intercollegiate 
Fencing  Association,  which  at  pres- 
ent includes  Yale,  Harvard,  Prince- 
ton, Pennsylvania,  Cornell,  Colum- 
bia, Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, West  Point,  and  Annapolis, 
was  held  January  2  at  the  Hotel 
Astor. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  two  quad- 
rangular meets  on  March  19  at  West 
Point  and  Annapolis,  respectively. 
At  West  Point  the  teams  represent- 
ing Cornell,  Yale,  Harvard,  and  the 
Army  will  cross  foils.  At  Annapolis, 
Pennsylvania,  Princeton,  Columbia, 
and  the  Navy  will  compete.  As  the 
result  of  these  preliminary  bouts  two 
teams  will  be  eliminated  in  each 
meeting,  which  will  be  conducted 
purely  as  team  matches.  The  two 
winning  teams  at  West  Point  will 
meet  the  two  winners  of  the  Annapo- 
lis meeting  in  this  city  in  the  inter- 
collegiate finals  on  March  25  and  26. 
The  finals  will  be  conducted  in  the 
form  of  a  round  robin,  each  contest- 
ant meeting  all  members  of  the  op- 
posing teams  in  turn.  The  place 
where  the  contest  will  be  held  has 
not  yet  been  definitely  selected,  but 
the  bouts  will  probably  be  conducted 
in  the  grand  ballroom  of  the  Hotel 
Astor. 

Yale's  baseball  schedule  is: 

April  2 — South  Orange  Field  Club 
at  New  Haven. 

April  6 — ^Trinity  at  New  Haven. 

April  9 — New  York  Nationals  at 
New  York. 

April  14 — Hartford  League  at 
Hartford. 

April  16 — Fordham  at  New  Haven. 

April  20 — Bucknell  at  New  Haven. 

April  23 — Vermont  at  New  Haven. 

April  27— West  Point  at  West 
Point. 

May  4 — Wesleyan  at  New  Haven. 


May  6— Virginia  at  New  Haven. 
,May  7 — Andover  at  New  Haven. 
May  11 — Williams  at  New  Haven. 
May    14 — Pennsylvania    at    Phila- 
delphia. 

May  18 — Brown  at  New  Haven. 
May  21 — Holy  Cross  at  Worcester. 
May  24 — Amherst  at  New  Haven. 
May  28 — Columbia  at  New  York. 
May  30 — Brown  at  Providence. 

une  4 — Princeton  at  New  Haven. 

une  8 — Syracuse  at  New  Haven. 

une  11 — Princeton  at  Princeton. 

une  16 — Princeton  at  New  York. 
(In  case  of  tie). 
June  18 — ^Cornell  at  New  Haven. 
June  21 — ^Harvard  at  New  Haven. 
June  23 — ^Harvard  at  Cambridge. 
June  25 — Harvard  at   New   York. 
(In  case  of  tie). 

A  practically  new  game  of  football 
for  Southern  Colleges  was  evolved  at 
a  meeting  of  the  rules  committee  of 
the  Southern  Intercollegiate  Associa- 
tion, lield  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  January  15. 
The  committee  is  composed  of: 

Dr.  Dudley,  of  Vanderbilt ;  Profes- 
sor Riggs,  of  Clemson;  the  Rev, 
Phillips  and  Coach  Cope,  of  Sewa- 
nee;  Colonel  Snelling,  Professor 
Sanford,  and  Coach  Coulter,  of 
Georgia;  Dr.  Pollard,  of  Alabama; 
Professor  Randle  and  Coach  Heis- 
man,  of  Tech.;  Frank  Dobson,  of 
Stone  Mountain;  Tom  Bragg,  and 
Reynolds  Tichenor  of  Auburn. 

Southern  football'  hereafter  will 
have  rules  which  prevent  ''piling  up," 
body  checking,  tandem  plays,  'line 
shifting,  and  boys  playing  against 
men;  in  other  words,  prep  school 
teams  are  not  allowed  to  play  against 
college  teams.  All  penalties  are  re- 
moved from  the  forward  pass;  every 
player  must  be  physically  examined 
at  the  start  of  the  season  and  at  other 
times  during  the  season,  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  an  injured  man  con- 
tinuing in  the  game  is  placed  on  the 
athletic  director  of  the  institution  he 
represents.  No  swearing  during  the 
game  is  allowed. 

This  new  game  is  to  have  no  goal 
kicking.  The  scores  accrue  by  the 
advance  of  the  ball.    Placing  the  ball 
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on  the  twenty-five,  twenty,  fifteen, 
and  five  yard  lines  net  one  point  for 
each  five-yard  advance.  The  game 
is  divided  into  quarters  with  a  five 
minutes'  rest  between  quarters  with 
a  playing  time  of  sixty  minutes. 

The  Conference  basketball  sched- 
ule for  the  balance  of  the  season  is: 

Feb.  3 — Minnesota  vs.  Iowa,  at 
Iowa  City. 

Feb.  5— Purdite  vs.  Chicago,  at 
Chicago. 

febu  5 — Indiana  vs.  Illinois,  at 
Champaign. 

Feb.  5 — Minnesota  vs.  Wisconsin, 
at  Madison. 

Feb.  8 — Purdue  vs.  Indiana,  at 
Bloomington. 

Feb.  12 — Chicago  vs.  Minnesota, 
at  Minneapolis. 

Feb.  12 — Northwestern  vs.  Indi- 
ana, at  Bloomington. 

Feb.  18 — Chicago  vs.  Purdue,  at 
Lafayette. 

Feb.  19 — Chicago  vs.  Indiana,  at 
Bloomington. 

Feb.  19 — Northwestern  vs.  Iowa, 
at  Iowa  City. 

Feb.  24 — Iowa  vs.  Purdue,  at  La- 
fayette. 

Feb.  25 — ^Wisconsin  vs.  Minnesota, 
at  Minneapolis. 

Feb.  25 — Iowa  vs.  Indiana,  at 
Bloomington. 

Feb.  26^Illinois  vs.  Chicago,  at 
Chicago. 

Mar.  1 — Indiana  vs.  Purdue,  at  La- 
fayette. 

Mar.  4 — Illinois  vs.  Purdue,  at  La- 
fayette. 

Mar.  5 — Illinois  vs.  Indiana,  at 
Bloomington. 

Mar.  5 — Chicago  vs.  Wisconsin,  at 
Madison. 

Mar.  7 — Indiana  vs.  Wisconsin,  at 
Madison. 

Mar.  9 — Minnesota  vs.  Illinois,  at 
Champaign. 

Mar.  10 — Minnesota  vs.  Purdue,  at 
Lafayette. 

Mar.  12 — Purdue  vs.  Wisconsin,  at 
Madison. 

Mar.  12 — Minnesota  vs.  Chicago, 
at  Chicago. 


RELIGIOUS  ACTIVITIES 

At  Syracuse  University  about  400 
students  are  attending  the  Bible  study 
classes. 

In  all  of  the  fraternities  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Montana  Bible  classes  are 
being  conducted. 

At  Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Me., 
there  are  nineteen  Bible  classes,  with 
two  Normisd  g^ups;  65  men  attending 
on  an  average. 

At  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina the  Students  Self  Help  Depart- 
ment has  been  transferred  from  a 
faculty  committee  to  a  committee  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

At  Vanderbilt  University  a  football 
bible  class  has  been  organized,  with 
eight  members  of  the  varsity  team  and 
the  coach  attending.  There  are  also 
six  fraternity  bible  classes. 

At  Highland  Park  College,  Des 
Moines,  la.,  an  engineers'  class,  taking 
up  the  problems  of  "Science  and  the 
Bible,"  under  a  capable  professor,  has 
an  attendance  of  fifty  in  its  second 
month. 

Washington  and  Lee  has  over  300 
men  in  mission  study  in  thirty-eight 
classes  led  by  students.  The  classes 
are  held  at  tlie  various  boarding  houses 
immediately  after  one  of  the  Sunday 
meetings. 

The  extension  department  of  the 
Colorado  College  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  con- 
ducting three  Sunday-schools  of  the 
nearby  villages,  with  fourteen  college 
students  as  teachers  and  an  average 
attendance  of  100. 

A  plan  is  on  foot  to  purchase  a  per- 
manent home  in  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains  of  Virginia  for  the  South- 
ern Summer  Conference  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  Virginia  is  endeavoring  to 
raise  $2,000  for  this  purpose.  About 
$700  has  already  been  secured. 

At  the  close  of  the  football  season  at 
the  University  of  Mississippi  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  gave  a 
banquet  to  the  football  team.  As  a 
means  of  promoting  a  true  athletic 
spirit  and  high  ideals  for  athletic  men 
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it  was  very  successful.  The  captain 
and  coach,  especially,  were  sincere 
workers  for  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  throughout  the  season. 

At  the  opening  of  the  present  college 
year  at  Wesleyan,  a  Sunday  vesper 
service,  attendance  at  which  is  required 
of  all  students,  was  established.  Emi- 
nent preachers  of  various  denomina- 
tions have  taken  part,  and  have  pre- 
sented from  different  points  of  view 
topics  of  especial  interest  to  young 
men.  The  service  is  brief— lasting  less 
than  an  hour — ^and  thus  far  appears  to 
have  solved  in  targe  measure  the  vexed 
question  of  church  attendance  at  Wes- 
leyan. 

The  Student  Volunteer  Convention 
at  Rochester  during  the  holidays 
brought  together  3,600  delegates  rep- 
resenting over  725  educational  insti- 
tutions in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  With  guests  and  others  the 
average  attendance  at  the  meetings 
was  over  5,000.  These  conventions 
are  held  once  every  four  years.  The 
last  one  was  in  Nashville  in  1906. 
An  interesting  series  of  speeches  were 
made  by  men  of  prominence  in  vari- 
ous lines  of  church  and  missionary 
work. 

At  the  University  of  California 
there  has  never  before  been  anything 
corresponding  to  the  chapel  services 
of  Eastern  colleges.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
executive  committee  inaugurated 
with  the  beginning  of  the  present 
semester  service  for  Tuesday,  Wed- 
nesday and  Thursday  to  supply  this 
lack.  The  meetings  will  be  similar 
to  ordinary  college  chapel  exercises, 
except  that  the  leaders  or  chaplains 
will  deliver  short  talks.  The  chap- 
lains are  chosen  from  the  ministers 
of  Berkeley. 

The  University  of  Washington  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  has  secured  as  its  head- 
quarters the  Arctic  Brotherhood 
Building,  which  was  erected  for  the 
Alaska  -  Yukon  -  Pacific  Exposition. 
This  building  will  afford  splendid 
and  attractive  quarters,  and  give  the 
association  first-class  club  facilities. 
A  new  scheme  of  Bible  study  is  be- 


ing worked  out  in  one  of  the  frater- 
nity houses.  One  of  the  professors 
is  going  to  lead  a  class  at  which  all 
the  members  of  the  fraternity,  and 
especially  the  freshmen,  will  be  pres- 
ent. The  Bible  will  be  used  as  the 
text,  but  the  class  will  be  one  in 
Christian  ethics  and  problems  vital  to 
fraternity  life. 

The  new  Catholic  Chapel  for  stu- 
dents of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
was  dedicated  January  27  by  Bishop 
James  Schwebach,  LaCrosse.  Arch- 
bishop Sebastian  Messmer,  of  Mil- 
waukee, delivered  the  principal  ad- 
dress, and  Bishop  Fox,  of  Green  Bay, 
and  other  dignitaries  of  the  church 
were  present.  A  special  feature  of 
the  dedication  was  the  attendance  of 
a  large  number  of  alumni  of  the  uni- 
versity who  belong  to  the  church. 
Altho  the  Baptist,  Congregational, 
Presbyterian,  Methodist,  and  English 
Lutheran  churches  have  also  ap- 
pointed pastors  who  devote  them- 
selves to  the  welfare  of  university 
students  of  their  denominations,  the 
Catholic  Church  is  thus  far  the  only 
one  to  provide  a  separate  edifice  for 
students. 

The  work  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  at  Brown  University 
has  shown  greatly  increased  vigor  thb 
year.  The  total  budget  for  the  year  is 
$2,ooo  and  the  alumni  are  now  contrib- 
uting toward  this  sum.  The  various 
student  bible  classes  now  number 
twenty-three.  Each  of  these  meets 
once  a  week — sometimes  a  fraternity 
group,  sometimes  a  g^roup  living  in  a 
single  dormitory.  Over  two  hundred 
students  are  enrolled  in  these  classes. 
The  leaders  meet  regularly  with  some 
professor  or  some  city  pastor  in  nor- 
mal groups.  The  course  most  popular 
is  that  using  as  a  text-book:  "Tlie  So- 
cial Teaching  of  Jesus"  by  Professor 
Jenks  of  Cornell.  The  Association  is 
also  undertaking  special  responsibility 
in  the  Fountain  Street  Mission  of 
Providence.  Here  a  work  is  done  for 
the  submerged  tenth.  The  students  are 
expected  to  provide  entertainment  for 
Saturday  evenings,  and  to  help  the  men 
through  friendship.      The  Association 
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is  also  furnishing  teachers  for  the  Ital- 
ian Mission  of  Providence,  the  aim  of 
which  is  to  provide  education  and  help- 
fulness to  Italians  above  the  school 
age.  The  aim  of  all  this  work,  which 
is  under  the  charge  of  the  Social  Serv- 
ice Committee  of  the  Brown  Associa- 
tion, is  tlius  set  forth  by  the  leaders: 
"To  be  »  brother  to  some  discouraged 
man." 

DEBATING  AND  LITERARY 

Ohio  Wesleyan  and  Syracuse  Uni- 
versities have  entered  into  a  two- 
year  debating  agreement. 

Wabash  and  DePauw  will  in 
March  debate  on  the  subject,  ''Re- 
solved, That  the  laboring  classes  of 
the  United  States  would  advance 
their  best  interests  by  organizing 
themselves  into  a  separate  political 
party/' 

The  editing  and  publishing  of  a 
book  of  songs  of  all  nations  for  use 
in  the  association  of  Cosmopolitan 
clubs  and  by  other  college  societies 
was  given  to  Mr.  Lochner  at  the  re- 
cent association  convention  at  Ithaca. 
It  is  planned  to  have  every  civilized 
country  of  the  globe  represented  with 
native  songs,  with  the  English  trans- 
lation of  the  verses,  in  the  new  book. 

On  January  14  the  University  of 
Oregon  debating  team  defeated  that 
of  the  University  of  Utah.  The  Ore- 
gon team  had  the  affirmative  of  the 
question,  ^'Resolved,  That  all  cor-, 
porations  engaged  in  interstate  busi- 
ness should  be  required  to  incorpor- 
ate under  the  Federal  law,  it  being 
mutually  conceded  that  such  a  legis- 
lation would  be  Constitutional  and 
that  a  Federal  license  shall  not  be 
available  as  an  alternative  solution." 

MUSIC  AND  DRAMA 

Sometime  in  February  the  Union 
College  Dramatic  Club  will  produce 
"A  Family  Affair." 

"She  Stoops  to  Conquer"  will  be 
presented  by  the  Dramatic  Club  of 
Allegheny  this  year. 

The  juniors  of  Oberlin  College  will 
produce,  the  latter  part  of  February, 
Pinero's  "Sweet  Lavender." 


The  annual  Colorado  Dramatic 
Club  play  will  be  produced  February 
16.  The  play  selected  is  Pinero's 
"The  Times." 

The  seniors  of  the  University  of 
Colorado  have  selected  Shakepeare's 
"Love's  Labours  Lost"  for  produc- 
tion in  June. 

Students  in  Dartmouth's  Greek 
department  will  sometime  during  the 
second  semester  present  in  Greek 
Sophocles'  "Oedipus  Tyrannus." 

The  Amherst  oratorio  orchestra, 
composed  of  faculty  members,  students 
and  citizens  of  the  town,  will  sing 
Mendelssohn's  "Elijah"  on  March  16. 

The  Harlequin  Club  of  Purdue 
University  will  produce  "The  City 
Chap,"  a  comic  opera  written  by 
George  Ade  and  set  to  music  by  Ben- 
jamin Hapgood  Burt. 

The  Mask  and  Wig  Qub  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  presented  at 
their  club  house  on  December  21  and 
22  a  musical  comedy  entitled  "Follies 
of  the  Day,"  the  work  of  a  member  of 
the  class  of  1910. 

The  dramatic  department  of  the  Wis- 
consin English  Club  presented  W.  B. 
Yeats'  "The  Pot  of  Broth,"  and  "Tlie 
Heart's  Desire,  on  Dec.  15,  under  the 
direction  of  Prof.  J.  F.  A.  Pyre  of  the 
English  department. 

The  first  presentation  in  America  of 
a  play  by  the  Dutch  dramatist,  Dr.  van 
Eeden,  was  given  by  students  of  the 
University  of  Kansas  shortly  after  the 
holidays.  The  play,  a  translation,  takes 
its  name  from  the  title  role,  "Ysbrand." 

At  the  University  of  California's 
Semi-Centennial  Celebration  next 
spring,  Sophocles'  "Oedipus  Tyran- 
nus" will  be  presented  in  English  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Department 
of  Greek.  Students,  faculty,  and 
alumni  will  be  represented  in  the 
cast,  which  will  include  a  chorus  of 
fifteen  men.  The  music  which  will 
be  used  is  that  composed  by  the  late 
John  Knowles  Paine  for  thet  Harvard 
presentation  in  1881.  The  transla- 
tion adopted  will  be  that  by  Thomas 
Francklin,  D.D. 
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The  Kappa  Sigma  Chapter  House 
at  the  University  of  Missouri  has 
been  entirely  destroyed  by  fire. 

Pi  Beta  Phi  installed  a  chapter  at 
the  University  of  Arkansas  Decem- 
ber 29, 1909,  with  19  charter  members. 

Alpha  Chi  Omega  will  hold  its 
Twelfth  Annual  National  Conven- 
tion in  Philadelphia,  February  21, 
1910. 

The  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  Chapter  at 
Allegheny  College  has  failed  to  secure 
faculty  recognition  and  has  dis- 
banded. 

The  Greek  World  at  the  University 
of  Montana  consists  of  Sigma  Nu, 
Sigma  Chi,  and  the  Kappa  Kappa  Gam- 
ma sorority. 

Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon  installed  a 
chapter  at  the  University  of  Oklaho- 
ma, October  23,  1909,  with  twenty- 
one  charter  members. 

Kenyon  alumni  of  Theta  Delta  Chi 
are  working  for  the  re-establishment 
of  the  chapter  of  that  fraternity  which 
was  active  at  Kenyon  from  1854  to 
1896. 

The  De  Votie  memorial  hall  of 
Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alabama  (the  fraternity's 
birthplace)  is  rapidly  nearing  comple- 
tion. 

Alpha  Delta  Phi  and  Theta  Delta  Chi 
will  hold  conventions  in  the  near  future, 
the  former  about  February  22  at  New 
Haven  and  New  York,  and  the  latter 
at  Chicago  from  February  19  to  22. 

Phi  Kappa  Psi  has  erected  a  hand- 
some drinking  fountain,  with  a 
bronze  tablet  in  memory  of  two  of 
its  founders,  on  the  campus  of  Wash- 
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ington  and  Jefferson  College.  The 
fraternity  was  founded  at  this  insti- 
tution February  19,  1852. 

At  the  University  of  Washington 
a  novel  organization  is  the  inter- 
sorority  club  of  freshmen.  It  was 
started  last  year  among  the  sorori- 
ties to  foster  a  better  acquaintance 
between  the  various  Greek-letter 
pledges.  Every  two  weeks  a  social 
time  is  held,  and  business  meetings 
are  called  whenever  necessary. 

The  Scroll  of  Phi  Delta  Theta 
states  that  Sigma  Upsilon  is  the  name 
of  a  literary  fraternity  which  has 
chapters  in  several  Southern  univer- 
sities. A  chapter  of  it  was  established 
recently  at  Mississippi,  where  it  has 
the  local  name  of  the  "Scribler's 
Club."  Its  object  is  to  stimulate  in- 
terest in  literary  work,  and  at  the 
same  time  give  its  members  the  bene- 
fit of  a  fraternal  organization. 

By  recent  action  of  the  trustees 
Lehigh  University  will  extend  finan- 
cial aid  to  the  fraternities  which  de- 
sire to  build  chapter  houses  on  the 
campus.  No  single  loan  will  be  in 
excess  of  40  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of 
the  building.  The  buildings  are  to  be 
designed  so  as  to  accommodate  at  least 
one  student  for  every  $1,000  of  cost, 
and  the  principal  is  to  be  repaid  in 
sums  distributed  over  a  term  of  years. 

The  Delta  Upsilon  Chapter  House 
at  Cornell  was  severely  damaged  by 
fire  December  23,  1909.  On  account 
of  the  Christmas  holidays  only  two 
men  were  in  the  building  when  the 
flames  were  discovered  on  an  upper 
floor.  These  both  succeeded  in  es- 
caping. The  loss  will  be  quite  heavy. 
There  is  $18,000  of  insurance  on  the 
building  and  its   contents.     This   is 
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the  third  chapter  house  at  Cornell  to 
be  burned. 

The  fraternity  representation  among 
the  midshipmen  at  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy  is  as  follows: 

Alpha  Tau  Omega,  3 ;  Alpha  Delta, 
1;  Beta  Theta  Pi,  2;  Delta  Phi,  1; 
Delta  Tau  Delta,  2 ;  Delta  Kappa  Ep- 
silon,  2;  Kappa  Alpha,  7;  Kappa  Al- 
pha Sigma,  1;  Kappa  Sigma,  5;  Phi 
Delta  Theta,  4;  Phi  Gamma  Delta,  3; 
Pi  Kappa  Alpha,  1 ;  Phi  Kappa  Psi,  2 ; 
Phi  Lambda  Xi,  1 ;  Phi  Sigma  Chi,  1 ; 
Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon,  11;  Sigma  Chi, 
1 ;  Sigma  Delta,  1 ;  Sigma  Nu,  4 ;  Sig- 
ma Phi,  3 ;  Theta  Delta  Chi,  1 ;  Theta 
Xi,  1 ;  Zeta  Psi,  1. 

Six  University  of  Washington 
women  have  organized  the  Theta  Sigma 
Phi,  which  is  designed  to  become  a 
national  journalistic  honor  society 
among  college  women.  Its  member- 
ship is  limited  to  upperclasswomen 
of  the  department  of  journalism  who 
not  only  have  shown  ability  along  lit- 
erary lines,  but  who  also  intend  mak- 
ing journalism  their  life  work.  It  is 
the  intention  of  the  founders  to  es- 
tablish chapters  in  other  colleges. 
The  pin  is  a  reproduction  of  the  lino- 
type machine  matrix,  with  a  torch 
and  the  Greek  letters  for  emblems. 

The  Twelfth  General  Convention  of 
the  Legal  Fraternity  of  Phi  Delta  Phi 
was  held  in  New  York  City,  Decem- 
ber 28  and  29,  1909.  Forty  out  of 
forty-one  active  chapters  were  rep- 
resented by  delegates.  Six  applica- 
tions from  law  schools  were  consider- 
ed, and  charters  were  granted  to  the 
Pittsburgh  Law  School  and  the  Al- 
calde Law  Club  of  the  University  of 
Texas. 

This  fraternity  was  founded  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  in  1869,  and 
has  over  ten  thousand  members,  nearly 
all  practicing  attorneys.  The  majority 
completed  a  college  course  before  takine 
up  the  study  of  law,  and  at  least  40 
per  cent,  of  the  initiates  are  members 
of  an  undergraduate  college  frater- 
nity. 

The  Ivy  Club  of  Princeton,  oldest 
of  the  upper  class  clubs,  has  adopted 
a  new  plan   for  its  elections,  which 


will  have  its  first  test  this  spring.  In 
recent  years,  elections  to  the  several 
upper  class  clubs  have  been  practical- 
ly controlled  by  prospective  sopho- 
more members.  In  order  to  place 
elections  in  the  hands  of  club  mem- 
bers. Ivy  has  established  a  standing 
committee  on  admissions,  consisting 
of  two  graduates,  three  seniors,  and 
six  juniors.  Candidates  for  member- 
ship may  be  proposed  to  this  com- 
mittee either  by  graduate  or  under- 
graduate members,  but  before  being 
voted  upon  must  be  approved  in  writ- 
ing by  at  least  one  graduate  member. 

Each  candidate  is  to  be  voted  on 
separately  and  by  ballot,  and  two 
negative  votes  constitute  a  rejection. 
The  limit  upon  the  number  of  mem- 
bers to  be  elected  in  any  one  year 
has  been  removed.  Information  con- 
cerning elections  of  members  from 
the  sophomore  class  is  not  to  be  di- 
vulged before  the  first  of  April  each 
year,  the  date  when  by  custom  the 
club  elections  are  made  known.  Then 
the  committee  will  send  notices  to 
those  elected  to  the  junior  section  for 
the  following  year.  Those  elected 
from  the  junior  and  senior  classes, 
however,  are  to  be  notified  immediate- 
ly upon  their  election.  The  new  plan 
is  new  only  for  Princeton  clubs,  for 
it  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  pro- 
cedure in  the  ordinary  metropolitan 
club,  except  that  candidates  are  not 
openly  posted  for  membership. 

If  the  plan  works  well,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  candidates  will  be  nomi- 
nated, seconded,  and  voted  on  as  in 
city  clubs.  The  success  of  the  scheme 
will  depend  a  good  deal  on  the  atti- 
tude of  other  Princeton  Clubs  with 
regard  to  it.  As  yet,  the  other  clubs 
are  adhering  to  the  old  system. 

The  chapter  house  system  of  the 
University  of  Maine  is  interesting, 
and  is  believed  to  be  unique  in  some 
ways. 

The  first  step  in  the  evolution  of 
the  system  at  Maine  was  as  early  as 
1876,  when  the  Orono  Chapter  of  Q. 
T.  v.— now  the  Omega  Mu  Chapter 
of  Phi  Gamma  Delta — asked  and  re- 
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ceived  permission  from  the  trustees 
to  build  a  chapter  hall  on  the  campus. 
A  small  two-story  wooden  building 
was  built  during  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer of  that  year,  largely  with  the 
labor  of  zealous  members  of  the  chap- 
ter. This  hall  was  burned  in  1901. 
For  a  number  of  years  the  university 
used  the  lower  floor  for  recitation 
purposes,  paying  rent  to  the  chapter. 

In  188(5  the  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maine  chapter  of  Beta 
Theta  Pi  leased  a  house  that  had  just 
been  vacated  by  a  member  of  the 
faculty,  this  being  the  property  of 
the  university.  For  some  years  after 
the  opening  of  the  institution  it  had 
served  as  the  president's  house,  and 
in  it  were  born  three  sons  who  later 
were  initiated  into  Beta  Theta  Pi  in 
the  very  house  in  which  they  first 
saw  the  light.  This  was  the  first 
chapter  house  in  the  State  of  Maine, 
and  it  is  still  occupied  as  a  chapter 
house,  altho  moved  from  the  original 
location  several  years  ago  in  order 
to  make  way  for  a  new  Beta  house. 

At  the  request  of  the  local  chapter  of 
Kappa  Sigfma,  the  trustees  of  the  uni- 
versity, in  1896,  built  a  house  for  it, 
at  a  cost  of  about  $8,000,  using  for 
this  purpose  certain  accumulated  in- 
terest that  was  available  at  that  time. 
In  1898  the  trustees  loaned  $4,000  to- 
ward the  erection  of  a  house  for  Q.  T. 
V. — ^now  Phi  Gamma  Delta.  Provi- 
sion was  made  in  both  cases  for  the 
payment  of  the  loan,  the  title  of  the 
house  in  each  case  to  vest  in  the  uni- 
versity until  the  final  payment  was 
made. 

The  University  of  Maine  is  located 
in  a  town  of  about  3,500  inhabitants, 
and  is  a  mile  from  the  village.  There 
is  only  one  men's  dormitory,  which 
will  accommodate  about  seventy-five 
or  eighty.  Altho  the  number  of  stu- 
dents increased  rapidly,  beginning 
with  the  middle  nineties,  no  funds 
have  been  available  for  additional 
dormitory  accommodations  until  the 
present  time ;  plans  are  now  made  to 
begin  another  dormitory  next  spring. 
As  accommodations  in .  the  town  of 
Orono  were  limited,  the  problem  of 
housing  the  students  was  a  perplex- 


ing one,  and  to  that  fact  is  due  the 
action  in  connection  with  loans  for 
the  Kappa  Sigma  and  Phi  Gamma 
Delta  houses. 

As  the  number  of  students  in- 
creased, there  were  additional  fra- 
ternities formed  whose  members  were 
anxious  to  build,  but  they  were  with- 
out alumni  in  sufficient  number  or 
with  sufficient  means  to  furnish  the 
funds  required.  In  view  of  the  pres- 
sure for  student  accommodations,  the 
trustees  of  the  university  secured  the 
passage  of  a  bill  by  the  State  legisla- 
ture of  1903  which  authorized  them 
to  guarantee  loans  made  for  the  erec- 
tion of  fraternity  houses  on  the  cam- 
pus. By  taking  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunities thus  provided,  six  houses 
were  built  in  six  years,  at  a  total  cost 
of  about  $75,000. 

There  are  at  present  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maine  eleven  chapter 
houses,  nine  on  the  campus  and  two 
in  the  village  of  Orono.  These  houses 
accommodate  about  three  hundred 
men,  a  trifle  more  than  half  of  the 
total  number  of  men  undergraduates. 
All  of  the  fraternities  run  boarding 
clubs  in  their  houses,  and  most  of 
them,  altho  not  all,  employ  matrons. 
The  rivalry  between  the  fraternities 
IS  keen,  altho  not  bitter.  There  has 
been  enough  good  material  so  that 
the  younger  fraternities  have  met 
with  a  sympathetic  reception  from  the 
older  ones. 

As  connected  with  the  general  his- 
tory of  the  chapter  house  movement, 
the  following  queries  are  made : 

1.  Was  any  fraternity  building  of 
any  sort  built  on  any  college  campus 
earlier  than  1876? 

2.  Was  there  any  chapter  house  on 
any  college  campus  earlier  than  1886? 

3.  Has  any  institution  other  than 
the  University  of  Maine  ever  loaned 
either  its  funds  or  its  credit  for  the 
erection  of  chapter  houses?  If  so, 
was  the  date  earlier  than  1894? 

4.  Has  any  other  State  than  Maine 
ever  authorized  the  trustees  of  a 
State  institution  to  guarantee  loans 
for  the  erection  of  chapter  houses? 

Contributed  by  Ralph  K.  Jones, 
Librarian,  University  of  Maine. 
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FACULTY   PERSONALS 

H.  E.  Smith,  dean  of  the  Medical 
School  of  Yale,  has  been  appointed 
Connecticut  State  chemist. 

Prof.  Edward  F.  Buchner  of  Johns 
Hopkins  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Southern  Society  for  Philosophy 
and  Psychology. 

Dr.  George  C.  Ashmun  of  the  medical 
department  of  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Cleveland  Board  of  Education. 

The  Modem  Language  Association 
of  America  has  elected  Prof.  John  W. 
Cunliffe  of  tlie  Wisconsin  English  de- 
partment vice-president  for  the  ensu- 
ing year. 

Prof.  Frederick  J.  Turner  of  the 
American  history  department  of  Wis- 
consin University  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  American  Historical 
Association. 

Professor  Willard  C.  Fisher,  of  Wes- 
leyan  University  has  been  elected  may- 
or of  Middletown,  Conn.,  on  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket.  He  defeated  his  Repub- 
lican opponent  by  91  votes. 

Paul  Philippe  Cret,  professor  of  de- 
sign in  the  School  of  Architecture,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  has  been  made 
a  member  of  the  French  Academy,  with 
the  title  "officier  de  Facademie." 

President  Charles  R.  Van  Hise  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  was 
elected  vice-president  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Universities  at  its 
recent  convention  at  Madison. 

Dr.  Paul  Shorey,  professor  and  head 
of  the  Department  of  Greek  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  American  Philological 
Association  for  the  current  year. 


Dr.  William  Huntington,  president 
of  Boston  University,  who  has  been 
connected  with  the  institution  for  twen- 
ty-eight years,  will  give  up  his  work 
in  June.  He  has  been  Dean  of  the  col- 
lege for  twenty-one  years,  and  presi- 
dent for  seven  years.  He  has  told  the 
trustees  that  he  needs  rest  and  a 
change. 

E.  K.  Eyerly,  fellow  in  the  depart- 
ment of  sociology  at  the  University  of 
Qiicago,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
chair  of  philosophy  at  the  Massachu- 
setts State  Agricultural  College.  Pro- 
fessor Eyerly  is  a  graduate  of  Frank- 
lin and  Marshall  College  in  the  class 
of  1889.  He  studied  at  Yale  in  1888 
and  1889,  and  took  a  course  at  Berlin 
in  1891  and  1892.  From  1892  to  1906 
he  was  professor  of  sociology  at  Yank- 
ton College,  South  Dakota,  thence  go- 
ing to  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Albert  Abraliam  Michelson,  Ph.D., 
ScD.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  and 
head  of  the  department  of  physics  at 
the  University  of  Chicago,  was  elected 
as  president  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
at  its  recent  meeting  in  Boston  on  De- 
cember 30  last.  Professor  Michelson 
is  perhaps  best  known  to  the  general 
public  as  having  been  the  recipient  of 
the  Copley  medal  and  of  the  Nobel 
prize  in  1907,  and  as  a  delegate  to  the 
Pan-American  Scientific  Congress  in 
i9o8-'o9. 

Earnest  Carroll  Moore,  at  present 
superintendent  of  sdiools  at  Los  An- 
geles, Cal.,  has  been  elected  to  the  new- 
ly established  professorship  of  Educa- 
tion at  Yale  University  and  has  ac- 
cepted. Professor  Moore,  has  degrees 
from  the  Ohio  State  Normal  Univer- 
sity,   Columbia    University,    and    the 
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University  of  Chicago.  He  will  take 
up  his  work  at  Yale  next  fall,  offering 
six  courses,  namely :  Principles  of  Edu- 
cation Methods  of  Study  and  the 
Course  of  Study,  the  History  of  Edu- 
cation, the  High  School.  Its  Purposes 
and  its  Problems;  School  Administra- 
tion, and  Educational  Problems. 

Alvin  S.  Johnson,  late  Professor  of 
Economics  at  the  University  of  Texas, 
has  been  appointed  Associate  Professor 
of  Political  Economy  at  the  University 
of  Chicago.  Dr.  Johnson  took  his 
Bachelor's  and  Master's  degrees  at  the 
University  of  Nebraska  in  1897  and 
1898,  and  his  Ph.D.  degree  at  Columbia 
University  in  1902.  From  1902  to  1906, 
he  taught  Economics  at  Columbia,  be- 
coming Professor  of  Political  Economy 
at  the  University  of  Nebraska  in  1906, 
and  Professor  of  Economics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  in  1908.  He  gave  a 
course  on  Political  Economy  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  during  the  summer 
quarter  of  1909.  Mr.  Johnson  is  the 
author  of  Rent  in  Modem  Economic 
Theory  and  Introduction  to  Economics, 
and  has  served  as  assistant  editor  of  the 
Political  Science  Quarterly  and  as  edi- 
tor of  Economics,  the  New  Interna^ 
tional  Encyclopaedia,  Political  Science, 
and  the  American  edition  of  Nelson's 
Encyclopaedia, 

ADMINISTRATION  AND 
LEGISLATION 

To  check  persistent  Sunday  absentee- 
ism in  Yale  College,  the  college  faculty 
has  adopted  the  plan  submitted  by  the 
new  undergraduate  senior  council. 
Hereafter  outside  Sunday  church  certi- 
ficates of  attendance  will  not  be  allowed 
and  Sunday  absences  from  the  city  will 
be  granted  only  rarely  and  for  excep- 
tional reasons. 

Commencing  with  September  i, 
1910,  the  faculty  of  the  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute  will  hereafter  ac- 
cept certificates  in  the  subjects  of  the 
first  two  years,  except  differential  and 
integral  calculus,  from  a  graduate  of 
higli  standing  of  one  of  the  higher  edu- 
cational institutions  of  this  country. 
Previously  credit  could  only  be  ob- 
tained by  examination. 


At  a -recent  meeting  of  the  Amherst 
faculty,  the  entire  sophomore  class  was 
penalized  for  participation  in  hazing. 
For  the  second  semester  the  class  will 
be  allowed  but  thirteen  cuts  per  man, 
instead  of  the  usual  twenty-five,  not 
more  than  three  to  be  taken  in  any  one 
subject.  The  ruling  affects  the  whole 
class,  because  the  hazing  was  a  class 
matter  and  was  a  violation  of  the  rules. 

A  change  has  been  made  in  the  meth- 
od of  distribution  of  the  Horace  F. 
Clark  prize  scliolarship  at  Williams 
College,  which  has  previously  been 
given  as  $400  to  a  member  of  the  senior 
class,  and  $200  to  a  member  from  each 
of  the  other  three  classes.  Hereafter 
it  will  be  given  as  two  prizes  of  $500 
to  two  members  of  the  senior  class, 
or,  in  exceptional  cases,  as  one  prize  of 
$1,000,  to  be  awarded  on  the  basis  of 
superior  scholarship,  general  ability  and 
interest  in  scholarly  research. 

At  Princeton  a  special  committee  on 
physical  training,  appointed  a  year  ago, 
recommemded  that  the  scope  of  the 
standing  committee  on  morals  and  dis- 
cipline be  enlarged,  and  its  name 
changed  to  the  committee  on  mor- 
als and  physical  education,  and  that  a 
physical  education  department  be  cre- 
ated ;  also  that  a  professor  and  one  or 
more  associate  professors  or  instruc- 
tors be  appointed  in  due  time,  and  be 
given  the  prerogative  pertaining  to 
their  respective  positions,  together  with 
the  control  and  direction  of  all  matters 
connected  with  physical  training,  in- 
cluding competitive  athletics,  subject  to 
the  ultimate  control  of  the  faculty  and 
board  of  trustees. 

The  faculty  of  Oberlin  College  has 
voted  to  exclude  freshmen  from  par- 
ticipation in  intercollegiate  debates  and 
oratorical  contests,  as  well  as  from 
membership  in  the  glee  club.  This 
regulation  does  not  become  effective 
until  the  fall  of  1910,  altho  thus  ex- 
cluded, freshmen  if  they  desire  may 
participate  in  the  preliminary  contests 
in  both  debate  and  oratory.  The 
action  of  the  faculty  was  taken  "to 
prevent  the  freshman  from  devot- 
ing to  outside  interests  time  that  he 
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needs  for  the  successful  commencement 
of  his  college  course,  and  to  insure  that 
no  man  may  represent  the  college  who 
has  not  been  a  member  of  the  college 
for  a  year  and  has  been  found  worthy 
to  represent  the  institution." 

Two  fellowships  in  engineering  have 
been  established  by  the  regents  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  in  their  De- 
cember meeting  in  addition  to  the  three 
graduate  scholarships  already  in  exist- 
ence. These  fellowships  are  of  an  an- 
nual value  of  $400  each,  and  will  be 
filled  for  the  first  time  in  April,  1910, 
the  appointment  being  for  the  academic 
year  of  1910-'!  i.  The  graduate  work 
in  the  college  of  engineering  has  grown 
rapidly  during  the  past  two  years,  and 
this  year  some  thirty  graduate  students 
are  pursuing  advanced  work.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  research  laboratories, 
and  the  promotion  of  investigation  on 
the  part  of  advanced  and  graduate 
students  have  been  important  factors 
in  increasing  this  number.  The  testing 
of  materials,  particularly  reinforced 
concrete;  hydraulic  engineering,  elec- 
tro-chemistry and  chemical  engineering 
have  been  fields  for  important  research 
work,  the  results  of  which  have  been 
published  in  the  bulletins  of  the  uni- 
versity, seven  appearing  in  the  past 
year. 

NEW  BUILDINGS 

In  the  will  of  Regent  Hill,  recently 
made  public,  the  sum  of  $200,000  was 
left  to  the  University  of  Michigan  "to 
be  expended  in  the  erection  of  an  au- 
ditorium for  the  gathering  of  students 
and  college  body  and  their  friends  on 
large  occasions,  such  as  graduating 
exercises  and  musical  festivals." 

The  new  main  building  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  to  be  erected  at 
once  at  a  cost  of  $250,000,  will  be 
called  Abraham  Lincoln  Hall.  The 
appropriation  from  the  legislature 
was  secured  in  the  Lincoln  centen- 
nial year.  The  war  President  in 
1862  signed  the  land  grant  bill  which 
made  Illinois  and  the  other  state  uni- 
versities possible. 

The  new  structure  will  be  on  the 


west  side  of  Burrill  avenue  south  of 
the  present  woman's  building,  facing 
that  thoroughfare.  The  building  will 
be  230  feet  in  length,  with  two  wings 
127  feet  long  from  the  front  facade 
to  the  rear  of  the  wings. 

The  plan  for  the  new  building  has 
been  approved.  It  is  the  third  pre- 
pared by  the  state  architect  under  the 
direction  of  the  board,  and  it  has  been 
carefully  worked  over  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  various  interests 
to  be  housed  in  this  building. 

The  contract  for  the  erection  of  the 
great  library  building  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  to  serve  as  a  memorial  to 
the  late  President  William  Rainey  Har- 
per, was  finally  let  on  January  4,  the 
contract  pride,  in  round  figures^  being 
$600,000.  The  building  is  to  be  com- 
pleted in  sixteen  months,  with  the  result 
tliat  it  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  next  year.  Ground 
was  broken  on  January  10,  the  fourth 
anniversary  of  Dr.  Harper's  death,  and 
the  ceremonies  incident  to  the  corner- 
stone laying  will  be  held  at  the  June 
Convocation  at  the  termination  of  the 
Spring  Quarter.  The  structure  will  be 
276  by  80  feet,  fronting  on  the  Midway 
Plaisance.  The  main  building  vvill  be 
six  stories,  113  feet  in  height;  with  two 
towers  138  feet  high  containing  eight 
stories.  Provision  will  be  made  at  first 
for  400,000  volumes,  with  an  ultimate 
capacity  of  800,000  volumes.  The 
main  library  building  will  be  the  cen- 
ter of  a  group  containing  the  Modem 
Languages,  Philosophy,  History,  and 
Classical  buildings,  which  when  built, 
will  house  their  respective  departmental 
libraries,  each  bemg  connected  with 
the  main  building.  This  plan  contem- 
plates ultimate  provision  for  3,000,- 
000  volumes.  The  most  modem 
facilities  will  be  provided  for  the  li- 
brarians and  the  staff  of  assistants, 
which  will  render  access  to  any  vol- 
ume in  the  imposing  edifice  both 
speedy  and  easy.  The  fixtures  will, 
it  is  estimated,  cost  $100,000.  The 
$200,000  constituting  the  remainder 
of  the  fund  available  for  the  memorial 
will  be  treated  as  an  endowment  fund 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  building. 
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APPROPRIATIONS  AND 
BEQUESTS 

The  Alabama  legislature  has  appro- 
priated $500,000  for  the  State  Univer- 
sity. 

A  plan  was  launched  at  a  meeting 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  George 
Washington  University  January  12, 
to  raise  $2,000,000  as  an  endowment 
fund  within  the  next  three  years. 
Henry  C.  Perkins,  member  of  the 
board,  made  an  initial  subscription  of 
$50,000  toward  the  fund  on  condition 
the  sum  was  raised  within  the  speci- 
fied time. 

Otterbein  University  has  received 
a  pledge  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  to- 
ward the  half-million  dollar  endow- 
ment effort  which  is  now  being  made. 
This  comes  from  Mrs.  Sara  B.  Coch- 
ran of  Dawson,  Pa.,  who  a  few  years 
ago  constructed  a  dormitory  for  the 
ladies  of  Otterbein  University.  It 
makes  a  total  of  nearly  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  within  five  years." 

Two  citizens  of  Connecticut  have 
promised  $20,000  each  toward  the  en- 
dowment of  the  professorship  of  edu- 
cation at  Yale,  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  remainder  can  be  raised  within 
the  state,  as  the  purpose  of  the  chair 
is  not  only  to  afford  instruction  in 
the  history  and  theory  of  education  at 
the  university,  but  to  co-operate  with 
the  public  school  teachers  and  super- 
intendents of  the  State  in  improving 
educational  conditons. 

J.  Pierpont  Morgan  has  given  Yale 
$100,000  to  establish  a  professorship 
in  Assyriology  and  Babylonian  litera- 
ture in  memory  of  the  late  Wm.  M. 
Laffin,  proprietor  of  The  New  York 
Sun.  This  fund  is  invested  in  securi- 
ties yielding  7  per  cent.  Mr.  Mor- 
gan's suggestion  is  that  after  the 
salary  of  the  professor  filling  this 
chair  has  been  deducted  from  the  annual 
income,  the  remainder  shall  be  used 
to  purchase  archaeological  material. 

The  will  of  Charles  Henry  Farnam, 
Jr.,  Yale,  '95  (deceased  in  Paris, 
France,  May  8,  last),  recently  pro- 
bated names  Yale  l^niversity  as  the 


residuary  legatee  of  his  estate,  after 
a  life  interest  held  by  his  wife,  in  case 
his  sister,  (Mrs.)  May  Farnam, 
Woodward,  or  any  of  her  descendants, 
are  not  living  at  the  time  of  his  wife's 
death.  In  case  the  estate  comes  to 
Yale  it  is  stipulated  that  it  shall  be 
used  for  the  erection  of  a  building  or 
buildings  for  the  Sheffield  Scientific 
School. 

The  endowment  fund  of  $500,000 
for  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  has  been 
successfully  raised.  An  offer  of  $100,- 
000  in  case  the  remaining  $400,000 
was  raised  by  the  end  of  the  year  led 
to  especial  efforts  as  the  year  was 
closing  and  the  sum  needed  was 
pledged. 

Further  subscriptions  have  since 
come  in,  and  the  total  to  date  is  $501,- 
249,  of  which  citizens  of  Hartford 
gave  $167,127.  The  total  number 
of  subscribers  was  1,300  and  the  sums 
ranged  from  $25,000  to  $1- 

The  trustees  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity have  announced  their  plan  for  an 
expenditure  of  $3,000,000  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons.  The  plan  con- 
templates the  removal  of  the  college 
from  its  present  site  in  West  59fii 
Street  near  Tenth  avenue  to  Mom- 
ingside  Heights,  where  the  other  de- 
partments of  Columbia  University 
are  now  located.  Half  a  block  has  al- 
ready been  purchased  through  funds 
furnished  by  Wm.  K.  Vanderbilt, 
Geo.  J.  Gould,  Frank  A-  Munsey,  and 
a  fourth  anonymous  person.  The 
other  half  of  the  block,  owned  by  Mrs. 
Drexel,  of  Philadelphia,  is  expected 
to  be  secured  within  a  short  time. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Governor  Hughes  of  New  York 
will  deliver  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  or- 
ation at  the  Harvard  commence- 
ment exercises  on  June  30.  Dr. 
Henry  van  Dyke,  professor  of  Eng- 
lish at  Princeton,  will  read  a  poem. 
The  exercises  will  be  held  in  Sand- 
er's Theater. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Club  of  New  York  City,   which  has 
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maintained  club  rooms  at  124  West 
Forty-seventh  Street  for  a  number 
of  years,  has  determined  to  give  up 
its  headquarters  and  confine  itself  to 
an  annual  dinner.  Notwithstanding 
a  membership  of  more  than  two  hun- 
dred, the  rooms  were  little  used  ow- 
ing to  the  wide  distribution  of  the 
members.  For  this  reason  a  new 
departure  was  thought  advisable. 

The  University  Club  of  San  Fran- 
cisco was  originally  founded  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Harvard  Club  of  San 
Francisco  in  1891,  and  it  had  become 
one  of  the  important  clubs  of  San 
Francisco  when  its  building  and  prop- 
erty were  destroyed  in  the  fire  and 
earthquake  of  1906.  Since  then  the 
club  has  been  severely  handicapped 
for  suitable  quarters  until  the  trus- 
tees of  Stanford  University  offered  a 
lot  and  funds  with  which  to  build  a 
club  house,  with  a  thirty  years' 
lease  and  option  of  purchase  after 
ten  years.  An  unusually  attractive 
house  for  club  purposes  has  been 
built.  The  slope  of  the  land  allows 
for  unique  arrangement  and  provides 
a  magnificent  view  of  the  Bay.  The 
club  is  now  settled  in  its  new  quar- 
ters. 

The  Sheffield  Scientific  School  an- 
notmces  that  Edward  D.  Page,  75, 
has  given  the  money  for  a  new  lec- 
ture course  dealing  with  commercial 
ethics  and  the  ethical  side  of  busi- 
ness life.  A  series  of  five  lectures 
will  be  given  to  next  year's  senior 
class   by   Norman   Hapgood   of   New 


York.  Several  important  changes 
will  be  made  in  the  entrance  require- 
ments of  this  department.  Here- 
after Latin  will  not  be  a  positive  re- 
quirement for  entrance.  Certain 
modern  languages  can  be  substi- 
tuted for  it.  Nor  will  English  his- 
tory be  absolutely  required.  In 
general,  the  requirements  for  en- 
trance to  tlie  school  will  now  con- 
form closely  to  those  formulated  by 
the  college  entrance  examination 
board. 

The  "Society  of  Older  Graduates 
of  Columbia"  has  lately  been  in- 
corporated under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  The  organiza- 
tion is  composed  t)f  alumni  who 
were  members  of  any  class  prior  to 
1880,  and  has  been  established  along 
the  lines  of  the  Early  Eighties.  At 
present  there  are  nearly  fifty  mem- 
bers, some  representing  classes  as 
far  back  as  the  early  fifties. 

According  to  its  constitution,  the 
society's  object  is  "to  perpetuate 
and  strengthen  the  bonds  of  good- 
fellowship  between  its  members;  to 
encourage  and  maintain  mutual  un- 
derstanding and  confidence  between 
Columbia  and  her  graduates;  to  up- 
hold the  influence  and  further  the  in- 
terests of  Columbia  University." 
The  movement  was  begun  nearly  a 
year  ago,  when  several  of  the  older 
alumni  made  plans  to  organize  a  so- 
ciety of  the  seventies  similar  to  that 
of  the  Early  Eighties.  It  was  de- 
cided later  to  include  all  of  the  older 
graduates. 
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A  BALLADE  A  LA  MODE 

.Worthy  dirgers  of  moth  and  rust, 

Of  faded  fancies,  of  sunken  suns, 
Of  out-worn  garments  tinct  with  must — 

The  cast  off  tatters  of  ages  done — 
Of  antique  ladies,  of  actors  stale, 

Of  thin  romance  and  such  small  beer, 
String  your  lyres  for  another  tale : 

Where  are  the  bards  of  yester-year? 

In  ballade  and  roundelay,  brisk  and  gay, 

Whirl  the  muse  in  a  ballet  dance — 
No  stately  measure  of  other  days. 

But  villanous  villanelles  fashioned  in  France, 
Mourning  in  ragtime  the  golden  tone 

Of  Spencer,  and  Pope  like  a  bugle  clear, 
Grace  departed  and  beauty  prone, 

Gbne  with  the  bards  of  yester-year. 

Query  no  more  in  a  dolorous  strain — 

For  the  whereabouts  of  the  snows  of  old; 
Slush  are  they,  and  to  add  again 

"Slush  to  the  slush"  would  be  waste  untold. 
While  you  are  wheezing  your  short  breathed  lines 

Another  cry  is  from  those  that  hear : 
"Where  is  the  man  that  can  mend  your  rhyme? 

O,  for  the  bards  of  yester-year!" 

L'  Envoi 
Let  jaded  billet  doux  rest  in  peace. 

Withered  posies  and  maids  in  the  sere. 
More  to  the  point  is  a  whine  like  this : 
"Where  are  the  bards  of  yester-year?" 

— The  Colorado  Monthly, 


GRAMMATICAL 

Instructor  in  *  English — Mr.  Jones, 
how  do  you  decline  drink? 

Jones — I  usually  say,  "No.  thanks; 
I'm  on  the  wagon.'* — California  Peli- 
can, 


GETTING  RESULTS 

**I  tell  you,  it  pays  to  advertise." 
"That's  true  enough ;  a  fellow  I  know 
advertised  for  a  furnace  to  take  care  of, 
and  the  next  day  he  died." — The  Penn- 
sylvania Punch  Bowl. 
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THE  SON-OF-A-GUN 

When  all  the  world  lay  weary  with  gray  pain, 
The  light  of  heaven  veiled  in  gray-massed  cloud, 
He  gaily  sang— defiantly  and  loud — 
In  mockery  of  those  who  surely  reign, 
The  little,  little  world  we  strut,  so  proud, 
Beneath  the  scornful  stars  by  paths  of  pain. 

His  feet  had  followed  the  winding  paths 
And  never  a  trail  but  a  shadowy  one; 
It  knows  of  the  light  but  more  of  the  night, 
Does  the  devious  mind  of  the  son-of-a-gun. 

When  icy  fear  would  fain  have  gripped  his  heart 
And  squeezed  the  red  blood  out  to  make  it  white, 
He  bit  fear's  finger  with  an  imp's  delight 
And  grinned  to  see  him  slinkingly  depart. 
He  loved  to  cheat  the  wise  ones  in  their  sight 
And  smile  a  seraph  smile  with  sunny  heart. 

Who  knows  the  jests  and  the  dreams  that  seethe 
In  the  merry  soul  of  the  cherry  one, 
The  gloom  to  shun,  and  the  thoughts  that  run, 
In  the  devious  mind  of  the  son-of-a-gun. 

He  ever  loved  the  world;  her  light  and  joy 
Were  meat  and  drink  to  him.    Her  snares  he  knew, 
And  smeared  with  earthly  wisdom  he  slid  through 
Snares  that  had  caught  earth's  great  and  held  them  tight. 
He  knew  that  life  was  gray,  not  red  or  blue, 
Unsilvered  and  ungilded  by  clear  light. 

He  had  lived  in  the  mirk,  knew  the  snares  that  lurk, 
And  smiled  at  the  gfuile  of  the  pious  one. 
He  knew  of  the  lure — and  he  knew  of  the  cure — 
And  he  writhed  to  the  clear,  did  the  son-of-a-gun. 

— The  Wisconsin  Magazine. 


AS  IT  LISTENS 

Lord  Mt.  Auburn — ^Are  millionaires 
common  in  the  States? 

Mr.  Beacon  Hill — ^Yes,  most  of 
them. — The  Harvard  Lampoon, 

MODERN  METHODS 

The  saying  *'take  my  pen  in  hand" 
Was  once  the  thing  you  see ; 

But  now  each  man  of  business  takes 
His  typewriter  on  his  knee. 

— The  Princeton  Tiger. 


GETTING  AROUND  IT 

She — Oh,  war! 

He — Whv  war? 

She — Well,  I  just  turned  my  ankle, 
and  you  know  what  war  is.— Cornell 
Widow. 

IN  NEW  HAVEN 

** What's  in  the  wind?  cried  the  fool. 
"My  hat,"  answered  the  man  as  he 
rushed  down  Chapel  Street. — The  Yale 
Record. 
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THE  SCRUBS 

Theirs  not  the  glory  of  fighting  in  open  field 
While  all  their  friends  behold. 

Theirs  not  the  spur  of  the  cheers  as  they  swell  on  high 
Never  with  incense  of  homage  we  glorify 
These  hearts — ^brave  hearts — of  gold. 

Wearisome  toil  and  the  strength  of  their  limbs  they  spend 
Again  and  yet  again. 

Never  a  word  of  the  praise  that  we  lavish  so — 
Cheap,  and  yet  precious-gemmed  praise — on  the  winds  that  blow, 
We  give  our  bravest  men. 

Easy  it  is  for  a  man  in  the  eyes  of  men 
To  fight  a  good  brave  fight. 

Hard — to  fight  on,  and  fight  on  without  hope  of  reward — 
Always  pushed  out  beyond  sight  of  the  outer  guard — 
And  live  in  fameless  night. 

All  that  they  get  is  the  joy  in  the  game's  delight — 
Though  far  they  be  outrun — 
Peace,  that  they  work  in  so  far  as  it  in  them  lies, 
Ever  and  ever  to  brighten  their  tired  eyes: 
The  thought  of  work  well  done.  — The  Sphinx. 


UPS  AND  DOWNS 

1910 — Can't  you  make  it  one  more 
hundred?  Senior  year  costs  more  than 
any  other  and  I'll  settle  down  when  I 
leave  college. 

Inflexible  Pater — Better  settle  up 
first. — Harvard  Lampoon. 

HABIT 

"I  knew  Butts'  smoking  would  get 
him  into  trouble," 

"Well?" 

"At  his  wedding,  when  it  came  to  the 
ring  part,  he  reached  into  his  pocket 
and  handed  the  minister  a  match." — 
The  Princeton  Tiger. 

AMBIGUOUS 

The  sporting  editor  was  writing  up 
the  girls'  basketball  game. 

He  began,  "In  last  night's  game, 
Miss  Blank  at  center  displayed  alto- 
gether the  best  form — " 

But  after  looking  the  statement  over 
he  threw  it  into  the  waste  basket. — 
The  Minne-Ha-Ha, 


IGNORING  THE  RULES 

The  dog  had  just  finished  a  vain  at- 
tempt to  catch  up  with  the  cat,  who  had 
had  a  continual  lead  of  ten  feet — ^"Wliy 
don't  you  ever  toe  the  scratch  ?"  howled 
he. 

"I'm  afraid  you  may  stumtle  over  me 
and  bark  your  shins,"  purred  the  cat 
sweetly. — Columbia  Jester, 

MAKING  IT  GOOD 

Why  is  a  freshman  like  a  street  car 
transfer  ? 

I  bite. 

Not  good  until  punched. — Stanford 
Chapparal. 

ANECDOTES— ALMOST 

One  day  as  Voltaire  was  being 
shaved  his  barber  stopped  abruptly  to 
give  vent  to  a  sudden  bright  thought. 

"Woman  is  a  conundrum,"  he  said 
sententiously. 

"True  enough,"  replied  Voltaire, 
"but  one  which  man  will  never  give 
up !" — The  Columbia  fester. 
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FEATHERED  FINANCE 

Glad  are  the  ducks  when  the  day  grows  dim. 

And  their  lucky  stars  they  thank, 
For  while  to  their  homes  on  the  shore  they  swim 

They  have  interest  in  the  bank. 

But  Fate  to  the  fowl  is  never  kind. 

And  Fortune  favors  but  few. 
On  waking,  the  ducks  to  their  horror  find 

Their  bills  are  all  over  dew. 

— The  Harvard  Lampoon. 

NEW  YEAR  RESOLUTIONS         ECCENTRICITIES    OF   GENIUS 


I  did  tlie  resolution  stunt 

December,  thirty-first ; 
And  all  my  wrongs  of  days  gone  by 

I  mentally  traversed. 

I  thought  of  how  I  made,  last  year, 
Full  many  a  worthy  vow ; 

And  how  I'd  broken  every  one — 
But  all  was  difiFerent  now ! 

This  year  I  planned  to  study  hard, 
And  get  my  lessons  well — 

Of  course  a  lailure  then  would  be 
A  case  of  "Fought  and  fell." 

I  next  resolved  to  use  no  slang — 

I  swore  rd  cut  it  out 
How  foolish  one  is  New  Year's  Eve, 

Such  queer  resolves  to  spout! 

To  keep  these  vows  I  took  an  oath, 

As  solemn  as  could  be — 
I  took  it  o'er  that  revered  book. 

My  trigonometry. 

But  oh,  dear  me !  if  these  resolves 
I  faitlifuUy  were  keeping, 

I  fear  I'd  be  where  Washington 
And  all  the  rest  are  sleeping. 

— The  Sphinx. 

THE  ADVANCE  OF  SCIENCE 

A  young  doctor  has  recently  discov- 
ered that  the  ankle  was  put  in  the  leg 
to  keep  the  calf  away  from  the  com. — 
Coyote. 

NOT  AN  EDIBLE  VARIETY 

As  the  bow-legged  waiter  approached, 
the  guest  asked,  "Have  you  got  frogs' 
legs?"  "No.  That's  rheumatism.  I've 
had  it  for  years." — Harvard  Lampoon, 


Scarcely  a  day  goes  by  without  the 
discovery  of  some  new  eccentricity  in 
men  of  genius. 

Onlv  lately  it  was  learned  that  Socra- 
tes refused  to  wear  suspenders. 

Cleopatra  considered  a  pince-nez  to 
be  an  afiFectation. 

Dr.  Johnson  never  recommended 
pumps,  even  for  young  men  with  water 
on  the  brain. 

Isaac  Watts  had  an  inveterate  preju- 
dice against  telephones — ^at  least,  he 
never  used  them. 

Charlemagne  never  stole,  borrowed, 
or  lent  an  umbrella  in  his  life. 

Jenny  Lind  disliked  aeroplanes. 

Cicero  considered  watch-fobs  to  be 
unlucky  omens. 

Our  own  Ben  Franklin,  in  later  life, 
refused  resolutely  to  ride  in  either  a 
trolley  car  or  a  "taxi." — The  Pennsyl- 
vania Punch  Bowl, 

INUENDO 

Editor  Sphinx — I  nearly  lost  all  our 
jokes  this  month.  Dropped  them  in  the 
fireplace. 

Wis.  co-ed  (Vassar  to  the  Hill) — 
Who  pulled  your  chestnuts  out  of  the 
fiTe?-r-The  Minne-Ha^Ha. 

ANSWERED 

Noted  Anarchist  (in  midst  of  violent 
harangue) — We  come  to  dis  country 
to  better  our  conditions  und  vat  do  dey 
oflFer  us  do  very  first  ding?   Vat,  I  say? 

Voice  (in  rear  of  hall) — Soap. — 
Jack  O' Lantern. 
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AUSTRALIA  AS  A  COUNTRY 
AND  NATION* 

What  makes  this  volume  of  particu- 
lar value  and  interest  is  the  satisfying 
way  a  thorough  reading  gives  one  a 
full  and  clear  conception  of  the  coun- 
try, not  only  in  its  physical  aspects,  but 
most  important  of  all  in  its  political  and 
social  characteristics;  its  government, 
its  national  policies  and  aspirations,  its 
people  and  its  relations  to  England  and 
the  rest  of  the  world.  The  point  is 
emphasized  that  the  politics  of  Austra- 
lia are  well  worthy  of  consideration,  as 
Australia  is  really  a  "laboratory  of  po- 
litical experiments." 

The  author  states  that  the  average 
Australian  is  fundamentally  interested 
in  making  his  country  satisfactory  to 
live  in.  To  this  end  many  novelties  in 
government  have  been  inaugurated 
which  are  not  so  much  the  result  of  a 
strong  socialistic  tendency  as  due  to  the 
conditions  which  must  be  met.  The 
country  is  sparsely  settled  and  private 
capital  is  lacking  for  enterprises  of  any 
great  magnitude.  Mr.  Wise  states  that 
this  is  the  main  reason  why  the 
Australian  government  owns  railways, 
tramways,  ferry  boats,  printing  offices, 
ore  crushers,  stock  farms  and  Sictories, 
and  controls  the  handling  of  meats  and 
dairy  produce  for  export. 

SCHOLARLY  ESSAYSf 

Dr.  Warren,  vice-chancellor  of  Ox- 
ford and  president  of  Magdalen  Col- 
lege, has  collected  from  lectures,  criti- 
cisms, and  articles  of  review  extend- 
ing over  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  the 

*The  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  by  R.  B.  Wige; 
UtUe,  Brown  &  Company,  Boston,  Man.,  I3.00. 


^Essays  of  Fittls  and  Poetry,  A  ncient  and  Modern. 
By  T.  Herbert  Warren.  New  York:  K.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.    I3.00  net. 


nine  essays  whicli  compose  the  pres- 
ent volume.  Their  subjects  are: 
"Sophocles,"  Matthew  Arnold,"  "The 
Art  of  Translation,"  "  Dante  and  the 
Art  of  Poetry,"  "Virgil  and  Tenny- 
son," "Gray  and  Dante,"  "Tennyson 
and  Dante,"  "Ancient  and  Modem 
Classics,"  "In  Memoriam  After  Fifty 
Years."  While  all  the  essays  are 
scholarly  in  their  treatment  and  are  il- 
luminated with  parallel  quotations 
from  many  tongues  and  from  writers 
of  many  ages,  still,  perhaps  the  most 
impressive  essay  for  the  average  stu- 
dent is  the  one  on  Matthew  Arnold. 
Dr.  Warren  points  out  that  the  frivolity 
of  which  Arnold  has  been  commonly 
accused  'was  really  a  highly  unstable 
equilibrium.  He  was  too  much  a  man 
of  the  world  and  busied  in  affairs  to  be 
fully  a  poet,  nor  could  his  criticisms  be 
thoroughly  satisfactory  where  so  much 
of  the  bent  of  the  preacher  intruded. 
Dr.  Warren's  final  estimate  of  Arnold 
is  that  he  gave  evidence  of  a  protean 
talent  which  never  succeeded  in  quite 
finding  itself. 

The  other  essays,  particularly  those 
in  which  writers  of  different  periods 
and  of  different  tongues  are  compared, 
are  in  the  main  satisfactory,  altho  one 
may  feel  that  some  of  the  compari- 
son between  Dante  and  Tennyson  is 
rather  strained.  The  first  essay,  on 
Sophocles,  will  probably  meet  with  the 
approval  of  most  Greek  students.  Even 
Dr.  Warren's  conclusion  that  while  the 
world  might  get  along  with  only  a  sec- 
ondhand knowledge  of  Homer,  the 
philosophers,  and  other  dramatists, 
still  if  "the  world  were  ever  to  give 
up  Greek  as  a  part  of  the  general  cul- 
ture of  its  most  cultivated  minds,  the 
greatest  treasure  it  would  lose  is 
Sophocles." 
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CONTEMPORARY 
NOVELISTS* 

The  lectures  of  Professor  Phelps  not 
only  made  for  themselves  a  high  place 
in  the  estimation  of  Yale  men  of  recent 
years,  but  on  the  general  lecture  plat- 
form he  has  delighted  a  still  larger  cir- 
cle of  hearers.  The  essays  under  con- 
sideration are  reprinted  from  various 
reviews  and  do  not  seem  to  be  ar- 
ranged with  any  uniformity,  in  fact, 
each  one  is  to  be  considered  by  itself. 

The  author's  style  lend^  an  added 
pleasure  to  the  reading  of  these  essays. 
It  is  clear,  forcible  and  that  of  the  full- 
blooded  man  of  action.  There  is  no 
ambiguity  in  what  the  writer  means  to 
say,  nor  is  the  reader  left  in  doubt  as 
to  the  meaning.  A  reading  of  these 
essays  will  give  not  only  enjoyment, 
but  a  clearer  idea  of  the  important 
novels  and  novelists  of  the  present  day, 
and  the  reader  will  be  incited  to  make 
himself  more  familiar  with  these  works 
themselves.  He  "will  find  an  excellent 
guide  and  valuable  assistance  to  this 
end  in  the  admirable  bibliography  by 
Mr.  Andrew  Keough  which  is  included 
in  this  volume. 

Professor  Phelps  will  find  most  of 
his  readers  agreeing  with  him  in  his 
conclusions  in  regard  to  the  rank  of 
Mark  Twain  and  William  Dean  How- 
ells.    He  says: 

**It  seems  to  me  that  Mark  Twain 
is  our  foremost  living  American  writer. 
He  has  not  the  subtlety  of  Henry 
James  or  the  wonderful  charm  of  Mr. 
Howells;  he  could  not  have  written 
'Daisy  Miller,  or  'A  Modern  Instance,' 
or  'Indian  Summer/  or  'The  Kentons* 
— books  "which  exhibit  literary  quality 
of  an  exceedingly  high  order.  I  have 
read  them  over  and  over  again,  with 
constantly  increasing  profit  and  delight. 
I  wish  that  Mr.  Howells  might  live  for- 
ever, and  give  to  every  generation  the 
pure  intellectual  joy  that  he  has  given 
to  ours.  P)Ut  the  natural  endowment  of 
Mark  Twain  is  still  greater.  Mr. 
Howells  has  made  the  most  of  himself; 
(iod  has  done  it  all  for  Mark  Twain. 
If  there  be  a  living  American  writer 

*Eisny\  OH  Mo'irtn  Noj'flisti,  by  William  Lyon 
Phelps.  Professor  of  KiiKlish  Literature  at  Yale.  The 
MacmJllan  Company,  New  York. 


touched  with  true  genius,  whose  books 
glow  Avith  the  divine  fire,  it  is  he.  He 
has  always  been  a  conscientious  artist; 
but  no  amount  of  industry  could  ever 
have  produced  a  'Huckelberry  Finn.' " 
While  Professor  Phelps  expresses 
his  thorough  admiration  of  Kipling  and 
gives  a  high  place  to  the  brilliance  and 
vitality  of  the  early  Kipling,  he  still 
has  this  to  say  of  Kipling's  earlier 
works : 

"There  are  two  defects  in  Mr.  Kip- 
ling's earlier  work  that  might  perhaps 
be  classed  as  moral  deficiencies.  One 
is  the  almost  ever-present  coarseness, 
which  the  author  mistook  for  vigor 
*  *  *  The  other  moral  defect  in 
this  early  work  was  its  world-weary 
cynicism,  which  "was  simply  foolish  in 
so  young  a  writer.  His  treatment  of 
woman,  for  example,  compares  unfa- 
vorably with  that  shown  in  the  frankest 
tales  of  Bret  Harte.  His  attitude  to- 
ward women  in  these  youthful  books 
has  been  well  described  as  'disallusioned 
gallantry.'  The  author  continually 
gives  the  reader  a  'knowing  wink.' 
which,  after  a  time,  gets  on  one's 
nerves." 

DeM organ  is  an  especial  favorite 
with  Prof.  Phelps,  the  optimism  of 
the  author  particularly  appealing  to 
him,  and  he  expresses  his  strong  en- 
joyment of  "Joseph  Vance."  In  regard 
to  the  author's  style,  Professor  Phelps 
says : 

"Many  works  of  fiction  are  com- 
posed in  what  might  be  called  the 
terminology  of  the  art;  just  as  works 
in  science  and  in  sport  are  compelled 
to  repeat  constantly  the  same  verbal 
forms.  The  astonishing  freshness  and 
charm  of  Mr.  De  Morgan's  method 
consist  partly  in  his  abandonment  of 
literary  precedent  and  adhering  only  to 
actual  observation.  It  is  as  tho  an  ac- 
tor on  the  stage  should  suddenly  drop 
his  mannerism  of  accent  and  gesture, 
and  behaving  as  he  would  were  he  ac- 
tually, instead  of  histrionically,  happy 
or  wretched.  *  *  Some  novelists 
use  an  extraordinary  style  to  describe 
ordinary  events;  Mr.  De  Morgan  uses 
an  ordinary  style  to  describe  extra- 
ordinary events." 
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Perhaps  the  most  attractive  of  all  tlie 
essays  is  the  one  on  Thomas  Hardy. 
It  is  handled  in  a  thoroughly  clear, 
sound  and  unpretentious  manner  and 
does  much  to  win  our  sympathies 
for  this  author  and  stimulate  us  to  our 
own  reading  of  his  works.  Especially 
important  is  what  Professor  Phelps 
has  to  say  in  regard  to  the  frequently 
charged  pessimism  of  Hardy: 

'*Mr.  Hardy's'  pessimism  is  not  m 
the  least  personal,  nor  has  it  risen  from 
any  sorrow  or  disappointment  in  his 
own  life.  It  is  both  philosophic  and 
temperamental.  He  cannot  see  nature 
in  any  other  way.  To  venture  a  g^ess, 
I  think  his  pessimism  is  mainly  caused 
by  his  deep,  manly  tenderness  for  all 
forms  of  human  and  animal  life  and 
by  an  almost  abnormal  sympathy.  His 
intense  love  for  bird  and  beast  is  well 


known ;  many  a  stray  cat  and  hurt  dog 
have  found  in  him  a  protector  and  a 
refuge.  He  firmly  believes  that  the 
sport  of  shooting  is  wicked,  and  he 
has  repeatedly  joined  in  practical  meas- 
ures to  waken  the  public  conscience  on 
this  subject.  As  a  spectator  of  human 
history,  he  sees  life  as  a  vast  tragedy, 
with  men  and  women  emerging  from 
nothingness,  suffering  acute  physical 
and  mental  sorrow,  and  then  passing 
into  nothingness  again.  To  his  sym- 
pathetic mind,  the  creed  of  optimism  is 
a  ribald  insult  to  the  pain  of  humanity 
and  devout  piety  merely  absurd.  To 
hear  these  suffering  men  and  women 
utter  prayers  of  devotion  and  sing 
hvmns  of  adoration  to  the  Power 
whence  comes  all  their  anguish  is  to 
him  a  veritable  abdication  of  reason 
and  common  sense." 
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THE  GENERAL  EDUCATION  BOARD 

SECOND  ARTICLE 

By  CLARENCE  F.  BIRDSEYE 

We  are  apt  to  think  of  this  as  the  great  age  of  charities,  as  it  is  indeed 
the  age  of  great  charities ;  but  in  past  centuries,  when  public  and  official 
charities  and  reformatories  were  practically  unknown,  private  charities  did 
the  more  abound,  and  covered  many  fields,  especially  local  fields,  which 
are  now  considered  as  the  public  functions  of  the  state  or  the  local  com- 
munity. In  the  eariier  days  the  state  took  no  steps  to  relieve  pauperism 
or  improve  the  highways,  and  these,  with  most  forms  of  education,  were 
dependent  upon  the  help  of  individuals  or  of  private  foundations.  There- 
fore, early  philanthropists  endowed  many  things  which  they  would  now 
be  taxed  to  support.  Thus  there  were  formerly  many  more  objects  of 
private  charity  than  at  present,  and  probably  a  relatively  larger  amount 
of  charitable  giving. 

In  this  country  we  cannot  appreciate  how  numerous  were  these  earlier 
charitable,  educational  and  ecclesiastical  foundations  nor  how  troublesome 
they  became,  because  so  many  were  badly  managed  or  grew  obsolete.  In 
1 81 8  Lord  Brougham  brought  the  question  of  the  abuse  of  private  charitable 
foundations  before  the  House  of  Commons  and  thereafter  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  appointment  of  four  successive  commissions  of  inquiry. 
These  sat  from  1818  to  1837  ^^^  were  the  longest  in  duration  and  the  most 
prolific  in  facts  of  all  parliamentary  inquiries.  The  results  of  their  investi- 
gations are  embodied  in  thirty-eight  folio  volumes,  comprising  about  25,000 
pages,  compiled  at  a  cost  of  $1,250,000,  and  describing  28,880  charities, 
with  an  aggregate  annual  income  of  six  million  dollars.  Yet  these  com- 
missions apparently  overlooked  more  than  4,000  regular  endowments  which 
were  subsequently  discovered  and  listed. 

England  and  Wales,  with  an  area  of  only  58,324  square  miles,  or  less 
than  one  and  one-fifth  times  the  size  of  the  State  of  New  York,  contain 
14,458  civil  parishes,  that  is,  districts  upon  which  separate  poor  rates  are 
levied.  In  1876,  eighty  per  centum  of  these  parishes,  comprising  over 
ninety-five  per  centum  of  the  total  population  of  England  and  Wales, 
possessed  private  charitable,  educational  and  other  like  endowments  bring- 
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ing  in  a  gross  annual  income  of  over  $11,000,000.  These  did  not  include 
the  universities  and  colleges,  or  Eton  and  Winchester,  or  cathedral  founda- 
tions, or  friendly  societies,  or  benefit  societies,  or  institutions  wholly  main- 
tained by  voluntary  subscriptions.  The  number  of  endowed  charities  had 
risen  in  1880  to  over  thirty-seven  thousand.  They  comprised  almshouses, 
gratuitous  schooling,  fotmdling  hospitals  and  fotmdations  which  gave  doles, 
marriage  portions  and  apprentice  fees  or  made  loans.  Any  keen  student  of 
history  can  appreciate  how  important  has  been  the  subject  of  mortmain 
in  England  and  upon  the  Continent. 

About  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  Turgot  in  France  wrote  for  the  Ency- 
clopedie  an  essay,  which,  after  all  this  lapse  of  time,  remains  the  masterpiece 
upon  the  subject.     John  Morley  has  asserted  that  it 

still  remains  the  most  masterly  discussion  that  we  possess  of  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  endowments.  Even  now  and  in 
our  own  country  the  most  fertile  and  beneficent  work  to  which  a 
statesman  of  energy  and  courage  could  devote  himself  would  be 
the  application  of  the  wise  principles  which  were  established  in  the 
Ency  clopedie . 

Turgot 's  purpose  was  "to  create  a  distaste  for  new  fotmdations  and  to 
destroy  any  lingering  superstitious  regard  for  the  old."  He  would  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  practically  forbid  all  further  endowment  of  private  chari- 
ties, and  his  proposal  was  amply  borne  out  by  the  terrible  examples  of  abuse 
which  he  adduced.  In  support  of  his  argimients  against  allowing  any 
further  unregulated  private  endowments,  Turgot  set  forth  the  immense  intel- 
lectual difficulties  and  the  grave  social  problems  which  must  be  considered 
and  solved  by  one  who  aspires  to  be  a  founder.  No  matter  how  pure  may 
be  his  philanthropy,  such  an  one  is  attempting  to  establish  a  trust  in  per- 
petuity, and  to  do  this  he  must  predetermine  the  best  form  for  his  founda- 
tion to  assume.  For  this  purpose,  if  he  has  already  fixed  upon  the  field  for 
his  benevolence  and  upon  the  particular  social  evil  which  he  wishes  to  as- 
suage, he  must,  as  a  further  step,  predetermine  the  true  character  of  the 
evil  and  pierce  beneath  appearances  to  its  essential  nature.  This  is  a  task 
of  the  utmost  complexity,  psychological  and  otherwise;  but  until  it  is 
accomplished  it  is  probable  that  the  would-be  philanthropist  will  confuse 
effects  witl^  causes,  mistake  the  symptoms  for  the  disease  and  do  more  harm 
than  good. 

But  even  if  the  root  of  the  evil  be  detected,  the  still  harder  task  remains 
of  finding  the  true  remedy.  Not  only  may  the  remedy  prove  impotent; 
but  thousands  of  cases  have  shown  that  it  may  intensify  the  evil  which  it 
seeks  to  cure  or  even  bring  about  a  new  evil  worse  than  the  one  which  it 
cures.  Admitting  that  both  the  evil  and  the  antidote  have  been  discovered, 
it  still  remains  for  the  philanthropist  to  devise  means  by  which  he  can 
secure  the  effective  and  permanent  application  of  his  remedy  through  the 
long  term  of  years  for  which  his  endowment  is  to  last.  He  must  foresee  the 
opportunities  for  fraud  and  neglect  and  provide  against  them.  His  zeal 
cannot  be  devised  with  his  property,  nor  his  energy  and  foresight  be  placed 
in  mortmain  with  his  foundation. 
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The  results  of  the  vast  amount  of  time,  money  and  thought  spent  in 
Europe  and  England  in  investigating  endowments  may  be  summed  up  very 
briefly.  A  very  large  proportion  of  such  gifts  are  sure  to  be  devoted  to 
charities  which  are  harmful,  useless  or  doubtful.  To  prevent  these  faults 
and  failures,  the  best  authorities  abroad  agree  that  there  should  be  govern- 
mental restriction  on  the  subject  matter  of  the  gift,  on  its  extent,  or  on  the 
persons  by  whom  and  to  whom  given,  on  the  time  of  creation  and  on  the 
time  of  taking  effect ;  and  also  imposing  formalities  as  to  the  execution  of 
gifts  by  having  a  certain  ntmiber  of  witnesses  present,  of  whom  some  should 
be  officials ;  and  further,  imposing  subsequent  publicity  as  to  the  conduct 
of  the  endowment. 

In  addition  to  these  restrictions  as  to  the  creation  of  these  foimdations, 
there  has  been  recommended  a  supervision  of  charitable  endowments  to 
counteract  the  almost  universally  applicable  principle  of  caducity,  or  the 
tendency  to  fail  of  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  founder.  But  how  to 
provide  for  an  adequate  and  satisfactory  supervision  is  almost  as  great  a 
problem  as  any  other  connected  with  the  subject. 

And  still  further  the  English  authorities  upon  this  subject  would  also 
provide  for  a  periodical  or  other  revision,  if  necessary,  of  these  charitable 
gifts  to  counteract  the  equally  universal  principle  of  obsolescence  or  the  dan- 
ger of  becoming  obsolete.  But  how  to  accomplish  revision  in  a  just  and 
wise  manner,  which  shall  be  universally  applicable,  is  as  great  a  problem  as 
those  of  restriction  in  creation  or  subsequent  supervision.  Charities  may 
become  obsolete  through  changes  in  the  evils  at  which  they  are  aimed  or  in 
their  power  to  remedy  it.  Under  the  English  law,  where  Parliament  is 
supreme  and  there  is  no  constitutional  provision  against  the  impairment  of 
contracts,  this  revision  can  be  brought  about  with  comparative  ease.  But  in 
this  country  it  would  be  practically  impossible  in  many  instances.  Allowing 
that  such  a  revision*could  be  legally  accomplished,  it  still  remains  a  question 
as  to  whether  it  would  be  honest  or  expedient  to  revise  a  foundation  where 
such  revision  would  contravene  the  founder's  expressed  or  presumed  inten- 
tions or  affect  the  rights  of  others  who  have  added  to  the  original  gift  or 
otherwise  acquired  quasi  rights  therein.  *  Furthermore,  how  shall  the  revi- 
sion be  exercised  ?  By  the  judicial  or  the  legislative  arm  of  the  government ; 
by  special  boards  or  other  governmental  agencies ;  by  private  powers  vested 
in  the  board  of  control  of  the  charity  itself?  Again,  to  what  purposes  shall 
the  obsolete  endowment  be  devoted?  What  are  the  most  suitable  forms 
of  relief  and  what  are  the  most  suitable  evils  to  relieve? 

No  one  can  examine  in  even  the  most  cursory  manner  the  history  of 
charitable  or  educational  or  ecclesiastical  endowments,  without  being  struck 
with  the  inherent  and  almost  inevitable  evils  which  are  connected  with 
them.  In  our  new  country  we  have  had  as  yet  so  little  experience  with 
useless  or  pernicious  endowments  that  we  have  given  little  thought  to  the 
evils  which  are  likely  to  be  bom  with  each  such  gift — especially  if  it  be  in 
perpetuity.  Yet  some  such  tendency  in  regard  to  our  theological  schools 
is  shown  at  page  492  of  this  issue.  Even  that  table  takes  no  account  of 
one  of  the  oldest  of  our  theological  seminaries  which  in  its  himdredth  year 
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finds  itself  with  over  $i  ,100,000  of  property  and  an  annual  income  of  $44,000 
to  be  expended  upon  five  regular  professors  and  thirteen  students!  A 
century  or  two  from  now  these  evils  will  have  become  vast  and  real,  and 
it  is  proper  that  we  should  carefully  examine  the  greatest  of  all  modem 
or  ancient  fotmdations  to  ascertain  if  wise  provision  has  been  made  against 
the  errors  or  faults  or  inherent  weaknesses  which  have  brought  shipwreck 
and  ruin  in  the  cases  of  thousands  of  other  private  fotmdations. 

Two  distinguishing  characteristics  stand  out  in  substantially  all  of  the 
earlier  endowments — a,  ticketing  with  the  name  of  the  donor  that  thereby 
his  fame  may  be  kept  alive,  and  a  hard  and  fast  rule  as  to  how  the  income 
must  be  applied  or  the  trust  carried  out.  For  example,  Henry  Greene  in 
1679  created  a  fimd  to  supply  four  poor  women  every  21st  of  December  with 
four  green  waistcoats,  lined  with  green  galloon  lace ;  and  Thomas  Gray,  in 
1 69 1,  provided  annually  coats  and  waistcoats  of  gray  cloth  for  poor  men 
and  women.  One  lady  left  a  fimd  to  be  distributed  amongst  aged  women 
on  every  Good  Friday;  but  she  required  that  these  infirm  crones  should 
pick  up  their  sixpences  from  the  surface  of  her  grave  in  St.  Bartholomew's 
Churchyard,  West  Smithfield. 

Quite  different  from  these  early  trusts  are  the  policy,  rights  and  powers 
of  the  General  Education  Board.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Rockefeller's  name 
is  not  incorporated  in  its  name  nor  directly  associated  with  it.  It  is  not 
denominated  The  Rockfeller  General  Education  Board,  but  will  go  down 
to  history  under  its  present  very  simple  name.  But  much  more  remark- 
able, the  huge  fund  is  carrying  on  no  independent  work  of  its  own  in  its  own 
name.  It  has  fotmded  no  great  university,  college  or  other  institution.  It 
is  content  to  work  through  existing  institutions,  to  merge  its  gifts  with 
others'  gifts,  to  take  a  wide  survey  of  a  vast  field  to  ascertain  where  its  help 
will  be  the  most  effective  for  the  great  cause  which  it  serves.  It  has  aided 
63  colleges  and  schools  but  in  none  of  these  cases  has  its  money  been  used 
to  perpetuate  its  own  name  or  that  of  Mr.  Rockefeller.  For  years  it  has 
been  giving  time  and  thought  and  vast  stmis  of  money  to  the  improvement 
of  agricultural  conditions  in  the  Southern  States,  and  this  year  it  will  expend 
$102,000  for  that  purpose,  but  the  name  of  the  Board  will  not  even  appear 
in  connection  with  these  expenditures. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  the  Board  has  paid  out  the  following  sums : 

To  35  schools  for  colored  persons $  424,015 

To  39  schools  for  whites    243,115 

To  63  colleges,  contributed  or  pledged 4,782,500 

For  the  salaries  and  traveling  expenses  of  pro- 
fessors of  secondary  education 93»Soo 

To  aid  in  the  cause  of  agriculture   285,700 

Yet  all  of  these  stims  for  such  varied  purposes  have  been  given  without 
any  condition  that  they  should  bear  the  name  either  of  Mr.  Rockefeller  or 
of  the  Board. 

In  addition  to  its  office  employees  the  Board  pays  about  ninety  super- 
vising agents  to  aid  agriculture  in  the  South  and  assists  in  sustaining  about 
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fifteen  thousand  demonstration  farms.      It  has  professors  of  secondary 
education  in  all  the  Southern  States,  except  Texas  and  Kentucky. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Board  is  free  from  all  restrictions  both  as  to 
the  application  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  its  fimds.  To  be  sure,  its 
membership,  which  is  its  governing  board,  is  self-perpetuating  and  not 
subject  to  any  limitations.  But  its  members  are  not  to  be  drawn  from  any 
particular  set  of  men  or  from  any  creed  or  affiliation.  No  limitations  are 
put  upon  the.  beliefs,  the  creeds,  the  politics,  the  previous  experience  or 
connections,  or  the  educational  training  or  bias  of  the  members  of  the  Board. 
Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  is  not  a  member,  nor  could  he  now  become  such 
except  as  he  might  hereafter  be  elected  like  any  other  member.  The  work 
of  the  Board  is  tmdoubtedly  *'  the  promotion  of  education  within  the  United 
Statesof  America, ''but  it  is  the  broadest  kind  of  promotion,  "without  dis- 
tinction of  race,  sex  or  creed.  '*  No  charter  could  supplement  these  broad 
powers  by  broader  subsidiary  rights  than  does  the  act  of  Congress  given  at 
page  385  of  the  February  nimiber  of  The  American  College.  Not  only 
may  the  Board  do  many  things  but  it  may  cooperate  with  others  to  do 
anything  within  its  powers. 

With  his  first  gift  of  $10,000,000  Mr.  Rockefeller  asked  the  Board  to 
advise  him  as  to  how  he  could  most  wisely  provide  for  the  termination  of 
the  trust  if  that  should  be  foimd  desirable  at  any  time.  Subsequently  he 
wrote  the  letter  of  July  7,  1909,  as  a  result  of  which  the  Board  can,  upon  a 
two-thirds  vote  on  a  thirty  days*  call,  dispose  of  all  or  any  part  of  its  own 
ftmds  and  capital,  and  practically  put  itself  out  of  business ;  and  this,  except 
as  to  the  $22,000,000  of  special  trust  funds,  even  during  the  lifetime  of  Mr. 
Rockefeller  and  his  son.  This  shows  wisdom,  foresight  and  confidence  of 
a  most  extraordinary  character.  These  funds  were  not  given  by  the  terms 
of  a  will  nor  by  some  elaborate  deed  of  trust,  but  were  set  aside  during  the 
donor's  life,  and  transmitted  with  simple  one-page  letters,  as  unostentatious 
as  one  might  send  with  a  gift  of  flowers. 

Yet  the  spirit  of  the  gift  and  the  spirit  in  which  the  gift  has  been  since 
administered  were  summed  up  in  Mr.  Rockefeller's  words  to  the  first  mem- 
bers of  the  Board : 

I  have  given  you  this  amount  because  I  believe  that  you  can  expend 
its  proceeds  more  wisely  than  I  can — and  also  because  I  believe  that 
your  successors  can  expend  these  proceeds  more  wisely  than  you  can. 

Thus  we  find  that  the  evils  which  have  been  inherent  in  the  usual  form 
of  fotmdations  have  been  avoided,  and  that  all  possible  provisions  have 
been  made  to  prevent  the  operation  of  the  principles  of  caducity  and  obso- 
lescense. These  funds  are  not  subject  to  the  usual  objections  to  most 
endowments,  for  the  aims  of  the  Board  are  not  indefinite,  its  period  is  not 
perpetual,  its  objects  are  highly  meritorious  and  widespread.  There  was 
no  form  of  restriction  desirable  in  connection  with  the  creation  of  such  a 
gift  which  has  not  been  amply  provided  for.  The  field  in  which  it  is  to 
operate — the  promotion  of  education  within  the  United  States  of  America — 
is  so  vast  that  no  outside  supervision  is  necessary,  for  its  field  can  never  fail 
nor  its  objects  need  revision  or  extension. 
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All  these  radical  departures  from  the  earlier  forms  of  trusts  for  charities 
or  educational  uses  are  important,  when  we  are  considering  the  present  and 
future  meaning  of  the  Board  as  regards  education  within  the  United  States. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Rockefeller  has  almost  accomplished  the  impos- 
sible. He  has  virtually  incorporated,  not  a  philanthropy,  nor  his  philan- 
thropy, but  a  philanthropist.  This  philanthropist  is  immensely  wealthy 
and  gives  away  yearly  his  entire  income,  but  never  more.  He  may  die  at 
any  time  and  leave  the  principal  of  his  forttme  as  he  may  see  fit.  His  entire 
life  is  devoted  to  ascertaining  the  proper  subjects  for  philanthropy  within 
the  field  which  he  has  chosen  and  to  aiding  these  in  an  unostentatious  but 
effective  manner.  As  an  experienced  business  man,  this  philanthropist  has 
discovered  that  very  little  is  known  about  the  field  which  he  has  chosen  and 
that  much  of  what  was  supposedly  known  must  be  completely  unlearned. 
Therefore,  he  has  organized  one  of  the  most  complete  bureaus  in  existence 
for  educating  himself  and  his  friends  at  first  hand  about  the  objects  of  his 
philanthropy;  and  this  bureau,  located  at  No.  2  Rector  Street,  New  York 
City,  is  freely  open  to  any  other  philanthropist  who  wishes  to  avail  himself  of 
its  resources. 

It  is  evident  that  in  many  things  this  new  form  of  philanthropist  is 
merely  carrying  out  a  policy  which  was  well  defined  in  Mr.  Rockefeller's 
mind  many  years  before  he  conceived  the  notion  of  clothing  a  corporation 
with  the  mind  and  spirit  of  an  individual. 

This  corporate  philanthropist  governs  his  actions  and  distributes  his 
gifts  through  a  unique  board  of  advisers.  At  its  head  is  Frederick  T.  Gates, 
who,  after  a  long  and  varied  experience  in  educational  and  charitable 
matters,  has  been  for  years  Mr.  Rockefeller's  adviser  in  regard  to  such 
matters  and  who  knows  Mr.  Rockefeller's  wishes. 

Associated  with  Mr.  Gates  are  Andrew  Carnegie,  Robert  C.  Ogden, 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  Albert  Shaw,  Hugh  H.  Hanna,  George  Foster 
Peabody  and  Edward  L.  Marston,  all  well  known  in  the  philanthropic  and 
business  world  and  specially  skilled  in  handling  or  advising  in  philanthropic 
matters.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  E.  Benjamin  Andrews,  Edward  A.  Alderman, 
HoUis  B.  Frisell  and  Harry  Pratt  Judson  are  or  have  been  the  presidents  of 
some  of  the  greatest  institutions  of  learning  in  the  East,  South  and  West. 
Wickliffe  Rose  is  the  managing  director  of  the  Peabody  Fund.  Starr  J. 
Murphy  has  long  been  one  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  confidential  advisers  and 
counsel. 

The  working  head  of  this  board  of  experts  which  advises  this  philan- 
thropic entity  is  Dr.  Wallace  Buttrick,  the  secretary.  Upon  him  comes 
largely  the  responsibility  of  laying  out  and  carrying  on  the  work.  Dr. 
Buttrick  was  bom  in  Potsdam,  N.  Y.,  in  1853,  and  educated  at  Ogdensburgh 
Academy  and  at  the  Potsdam  Normal  School  and  under  private  tutors, 
for  about  five  years.  He  spent  five  years  in  the  railroad  mail  service 
and  then  entered  the  Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  from  which  he 
graduated  in  1883.  For  six  years  thereafter,  he  was  the  pastor  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  and  continued  his  active 
pastoral  work  in  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  St.  Paul  from  1889  to  1902  and 
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in  the  Emmanuel  Baptist  Church  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  ten  years  thereafter. 
For  many  years  he  has  been  a  trustee  of  the  American  Baptist  Education 
Society  and  for  some  time  acted  as  its  general  secretary.  He  is  a  director  in 
the  Southern  Education  Board  and  has  been  the  general  agent  and  chairman 
of  the  educational  committee  of  the  John  F.  Slater  Foundation.  He  also 
made  a  special  study  of  education  in  the  South  for  the  Peabody  Fund.  Dr. 
Buttrick  has  thus  had  a  wide  technical  and  practical  training  and  experience 
as  a  teacher,  a  pastor,  a  business  man,  a  government  official  and  an  educa- 
tional investigator  and  executive — ^but  withal  he  is  an  optimist  and  an  en- 
thusiast. Before  his  eyes  and  in  his  heart  the  fields  are  ripe  for  the  harvest, 
but  where  are  the  laborers?  He  looks  at  the  fields,  not  as  those  of  biblical 
times,  but  as  requiring  modem  tillage  with  skilled  laborers  and  the  .best 
modem  machinery. 

Upon  Dr.  Buttrick  falls  a  large  part  of  the  field  work,  for  he  acts  upon 
the  good  old  business  maxim  **  If  you  wish  a  thing  done,  go  yourself;  if  not, 
send  some  one  else. "  It  is  not  always  possible  to  correctly  ascertain  local 
conditions  through  correspondence.  So  far  as  possible  and  up  to  a  certain 
point,  these  conditions  are  judged  through  the  eyes  of  the  local  authorities 
or  by  inspectors,  but,  when  the  final  word  is  to  be  spoken,  it  is  usually  based 
upon  a  report  made  by  Dr.  Buttrick  and  passed  upon  by  the  Board. 

Under  Dr.  Buttrick,  and  in  immediate  charge  of  the  office,  is  Dr.  E.  C. 
Sage,  Shurtleff  '78  and  Yale  '90,  assistant  secretary; a  tireless  investigator, 
the  soul  of  order  and  system,  a  mine  of  information,  quiet,  unostentatious, 
thorough  going,  indispensable. 

After  the  work  of  the  South  was  well  developed  and  after  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller had  made  his  second  and  larger  gift,  the  Board  adopted  the  following 
principles  as  defining  its  general  policy : 

To  cooperate  sympathetically  and  helpfully  with  the  religious 
denominations;  to  choose  the  centers  of  wealth  and  population  as 
the  permanent  pivots  of  an  educational  system;  to  mass  its  fimds 
on  endowments,  securing  in  this  work  the  largest  possible  local 
cooperation. 

A  very  large  part  of  its  work  is  now  concentrated  upon  increasing  the 
endowments  of  colleges  already  in  existence.  It  does  not  confine  itself  to 
any  particular  class  of  institutions  as  does  the  Carnegie  Foundation.  It 
helps  rich  and  poor  alike,  so  long  as  they  are  worthy,  and  occupy  a  strategic 
position  educationally  at  the  present  time  or  in  the  future.. 

When  the  application  of  a  college  for  aid  has  been  favorably  considered, 
then  and  not  till  then  comes  a  thorough  investigation  of  it  and  its  methods 
and  financial  and  other  conditions.  This  investigation  is  not  child's  play 
nor  superficial.  It  is  of  the  most  thorough  character,  made  by  experts  but 
in  a  constructive  spirit.  If  the  institution  passes  this  examination  it 
receives  a  pledge  in  the  following  form : 

General  Education  Board  will  contribute  from  the  income  of  the 
John  D.  Rockefeller  Fimd  for  Higher  Education  to  Col- 

lege, located  at  ,  in  the  state  of  ,  for  the 

purpose  of  endowment  of  said  institution,  and  to  be  invested  and 
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preserved  inviolable  as  such,  the  sum  of      .  dollars. 

Provided,  that  on  or  before  [ustially  the  second  succeeding  com- 
mencement] a  supplemental  sum  of  not  less  than 
dollars   shall  be  contributed  to   the  said  College  in 

cash,  or  pledged  to  the  same  by  good  and  responsible  persons  in 
legally  valid  subscriptions,  payable  in  cash  in  not  more  than  (usually 
five)  equal  annual  installments,  beginning  not  later  than 
and 

Provided,  that  the  entire  sum  of  dollars  (or  a 

certain  proportion  thereof)  thtis  to  be  secured  shall  be  invested  and 
preserved  inviolably  for  the  endowment  of  said  Col- 

lege; and 

Provided,  that  no  legacies  shall  be  counted  toward  the  fulfillment 
of  this  pledge;  that  no  money  shall  be  payable  from  the  General 
Education  Board  under  the  terms  of  this  pledge  so  long  as  the  said 
college  has  any  outstanding  debts ;  and  that  no  part  of  the  income 
from  the  fund  so  contributed  by  this  Board  shall  ever  be  used  for 
specifically  theological  instruction. 

Beginning  within  ninety  days  after  the  secretary  shall  certify 
that  the  conditions  of  this  subscription  are  fulfilled,  the  General 
Education  Board  will  pay  the  same  in  annual  installments,  in 
equal  ratio  with  the  corresponding  annual  cash  payments  on  the 
supplemental  fund  herein  required,  as  such  payments  shall  be 
annually  certified  by  the  president  and  treasurer  of  Col- 

lege. 

Provided,  that  any  remainder  of  this  subscription  not  due  and  pay- 
able according  to  these  prescribed  terms  on 
shall  be  void. 

The  spirit  of  this  pledge  is  strictly  followed  out.  If  the  college  is  able 
to  anticipate  the  payments,  then  pro  tanio  the  Board  anticipates  its  pledge. 

The  more  one  examines  the  principles  of  the  General  Education  Board 
and  the  method  and  spirit  in  which  these  principles  are  being  carried  out, 
the  more  it  becomes  evident  that  here  is  a  charitable  foundation  of  almost 
unlimited  amount,  based  upon  a  conception  broader  than  almost  any  other 
in  existence  and  destined  to  be  a  great  factor  in  the  revolution  which  is  just 
beginning  in  our  system  of  higher  education. 

Never  was  so  free  a  hand  given  in  a  more  public  spirited  way ;  no  other 
educational  agency  has  a  greater  field  in  which  to  reap  its  harvest ;  no  other 
has  gone  to  work  more  quietly  or  sought  out  more  earnestly  worthy  objects 
to  be  helped.  Ordinarily  the  vastness  of  its  resources  and  the  quiet  with 
which  it  proceeds  would  be  in  themselves  disquieting,  but  a  careful  scrutiny 
shows  that  therein  will  lie  its  power  for  good  so  long  as  those  in  charge 
shall  believe  that  it  is  for  the  best  interest  of  all  concerned  that  it  shall 
continue  its  activities. 


THE  GOOD  CITIZENSHIP  ASPECT 

OF  THE  TEACHING  OF  LITERATURE 

IN  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

Address  by  HORATIO  N.  DRURY 

STUYVBSANT  HIGH  SCHOOL,  NBW  YORK  CITY* 

Fellow  Teachers — ^There  could  scarcely  have  been  selected  for  discus- 
sion at  this  meeting  of  teachers  of  English  who  represent,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  point  of  view  of  the  secondary  school  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  point 
of  view  of  the  college,  a  more  important  and  a  more  timely  topic  than  *'  What 
Should  the  College  Require  of  the  Secondary  School  in  the  Matter  of  Litera- 
ture?"  And  the  importance  and  the  timeliness  of  this  question  are  doubt- 
less, in  large  degree,  due  to  the  difficulty  of  settling  it  once  and  for  all.  It 
is,  of  course,  not  necessary  to  cite  reasons  for  the  very  evident  lack  of 
unanimity  between  the  college  and  the  secondary  school  respecting  what 
should  be  emphasized  and  what  should  be  lightly  passed  over  in  the  teaching 
of  literature  in  the  secondary  school.  '*Many  persons,  many  minds**  is  a 
phrase  hitting  off  the  situation  with  a  fair  degree  of  truth.  One  fact,  how- 
ever, seems  to  stand  out  in  clear  outline  against  the  background  of  conflict- 
ing views  and  theories  and  principles  that  constitute  the  discussions  at  nearly 
every  meeting  of  teachers  of  English — ^the  fact  that,  if  the  purpose  of  all 
education  be  enlightenment  for  the  sake  of  an  increasingly  effective  citizen- 
ship, the  purpose  of  the  study  of  literature,  which  is  admittedly  an  impor- 
tant branch  of  the  term  education  in  its  complete  and  final  sense,  should 
make  toward  the  same  end.  In  other  words,  at  least  three  vital  questions 
to  be  asked  and,  if  possible,  answered,  both  by  the  college  and  by  the  second- 
ary school,  may  be  framed  somewhat  as  follows:  first,  to  what  extent 
should  the  secondary  school  emphasize  the  teaching  of  literature  as  a  means 
toward  the  fuller  and  richer  apprehension  of  the  term  good  citizenship; 
second,  to  what  extent  should  the  college,  taking  the  same  point  of  view  as 
the  secondary  school  regarding  the  purpose  of  the  study  of  literature,  set 
its  examinations  with  the  express  object  of  ascertaining,  in  so  far  as  may  be 
sensibly  expected,  what  the  secondary  school  graduate  thinks  and  feels 
about  the  higher  things  of  life,  rather  than  what  he  has  learned  and,  there- 
fore, in  a  certain  sense,  knows — at  least  for  the  time  being — about  such 
wooden,  bloodless,  incidental  things  as  versification,  structure,  figures  of 
speech,  coherence,  emphasis,  elegance,  perspicuity,  etc.,  etc.;  third, — and 
in  this  brief  question  lies  really  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter — what  are  we 
going  to  do,  what  should  we  do,  about  it  all?  If  the  secondary  school  and 
the  college  can  answer  these  questions — each  to  the  reasonable  satisfaction 
of  the  other — many  of  the  sorrowful  plaints  of  discouraged  teachers  of 
literature  will  die  away  on  the  wing  of  echo ;  there  will  be  more  heartiness, 
more  enthusiasm  in  the  classroom ;  and  the  college  entrance  examination  in 
literature  will  require  only  what  the  most  intelligently  progressive  type  of 
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secondary  school  believes  it  should  teach :  all  this,  if  the  purpose  of  training 
for  good  citizenship  lie  back  of  all  the  teaching  and  all  the  examining  in 
both  the  secondary  school  and  the  college. 

The  first  thing,  then,  that  we  are  face  to  face  with  in  our  discussion  of 
The  Good  Citizenship  Aspect  of  the  Teaching  of  Literature  in  the  Secondary 
School,  is  the  proper  definition  of  the  function  of  education.  Why  do  we 
educate  anyway,  we  ask  for  the  thousandth  time.  Is  it  to.  make  a  man 
wiser,  or  better,  or  more  useful,  or  what?  May  we  not  put  the  matter  in 
this  way?  Admitting  that  the  adolescent  mind,  being  complex  and  various- 
ly ordered,  requires  training  by  means  of  a  diversity  of  subjects  among 
which  in  themselves  there  is  little  chance  of  logical  correlation  beyond 
certain  obvious  and  clearly  defined  limits — admitting  this,  still  how  can 
we  get  far  afield  from  the  conclusion  that  the  ultimate  purpose  of  all  this 
training  and  developing  connated  by  the  term  education  is  the  enrichment 
of  character?  And  is  not  character  the  comer-stone  of  right  living?  And 
right-living,  which  is  the  offspring  of  right-thinking,  is  good  citizenship. 

At  this  point  let  us  take  inventory  of  the  chief  qualities  that  go  into 
the  making  of  .the  good  citizen.  Difficult  though  it  be  to  strike  off  an  all 
inclusive  list  of  civic  virtues,  since  no  amount  of  training  or  education  of  any 
kind  can  or  should  fashion  men  after  the  same  pattern,  and  since  there  are 
so  many  kinds  of  honest  work  to  be  done  in  the  world — ^so  many  aspects  of 
service  aftd  so  many  ways  of  rendering  service — despite  all  this,  it  is  not 
impossible  to  analyze  the  term  "good  citizenship ''  and  to  reach  a  concltision 
that  will  hold  with  reasonable  exactitude  for  all  classes  and  conditions  of 
men.  Not  that  all  men  will,  or  can,  attain  to  the  same  degree  of  achieve- 
ment, make  the  same  stir  in  the  world  for  the  cause  of  right  and  justice  and 
service ;  but  in  so  far  as  within  him  the  power  lies,  in  so  far  as  environment 
and  training-  and  opportimity  and  conscience  permit  him  to  see  the  light, 
every  man  can  measure  himself  and  his  fellows,  in  varying  degree,  by  pretty 
much  the  same  standard. 

First  of  all,  then,  that  man  is  a  good  citizen  who  is  self-respecting, 
manly  and  honest — honest,  not  only  in  purposing  and  trying  to  meet  his 
obligations  of  all  kinds,  but  honest  in  matters  of  the  mind  and  heart  and 
spirit,  honest  in  his  outlook  upon  life,  honest  in  his  endeavor  to  discern  and 
then  to  champion  the  cause  of  right.  The  good  citizen  possesses  courage, 
not  only  physical  courage,  but  the  higher  courage  of  convictions — the  cour- 
age to  differ  from  the  many  and  to  stand  alone  or  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
the  few ;  the  good  citizen  is  patriotic,  always  putting  before  his  own  conven- 
ience and  advantage  the  welfare  of  his  cotmtry,  not  only  upon  the  battle- 
field of  brawn  for  blood,  but  in  the  mighty  social  and  industrial  conflicts 
between  the  forces  of  right  and  wrong;  the  good  citizen  is  chivalrous  and 
clean-minded,  abhoring  the  prurient  and  the  vicious,  always  a  defender  and 
never  a  def amer  of  the  fair  name  and  fame  of  womankind ;  the  good  citizen 
knows  the  value  of  a  laugh,  and  gives  off  from  his  very  presence  the  convic- 
tion that  at  bottom  "all's  right  with  the  world;'*  the  good  citizen  is  chari- 
table and  forbearing  toward  the  weak  and  the  erring,  knowing  fuU  well  that 
it  is  not  given  to  him  to  pass  sentence  upon  lives  that  once  may  have  pulsed 
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with  hope  and  aspiration ;  the  good  citizen  cherishes  certain  principles  and 
ideals — principles  governing  his  conduct  and  his  attitude  toward  his  fellows, 
and  ideals  toward  which  he  continually  aspires,  tho  their  realization 
be  always  afar  off;  the  good  citizen  cultivates  some  appreciation  of  that 
indefinable  thing  in  life  which  we  call  beauty — beauty  in  nature,  beauty  in 
art,  beauty  in  literature ;  the  good  citizen  is  reverent  and  at  heart  religious, 
acknowledging  the  existence  and  the  power  in  the  world  of  that  Mighty 
Force  ** whose  will  worketh  for  righteousness;''  and,  last  of  all,  the  good 
citizen  is  a  believer  in  the  gospel  of  social  service,  realizing  that  social  service 
is  as  wide  as  the  world,  as  varied  as  man's  special  endowments  are  varied 
and  his  special  needs  are  complex,  and  as  high  and  aspiring  as  those  mo\m- 
tain  peaks  of  the  imagination  and  the  soul  that  mark  off  the  human  from 
the  Divine. 

If  all  this  be  good  citizenship,  the  end  of  all  education,  whether  repre- 
sented by  the  secondary  school  or  the  college,  how  may  the  study  of 
literature  in  the  secondary  school  be  made  contributory  to  its  attainment  ? 
Common  sense  makes  reply;  by  means  of  the  sympathetic  interpretation 
of  the  cultural  and  the  ethical  aspects  of  literature. 

There  are  those  who  hold  also  that  one  purpose  of  the  study  of  litera- 
ture is  to  seek  after  information.  To  a  certain  extent  in  the  case  of  all  forms 
of  literature  and  especially  in  the  case  of  certain  prose  masterpieces,  this  is 
true.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact,  however,  that  to-day  many  teachers,  in  their 
excessive  zeal  to  analyze  and  explain  and  compare,  have  allowed  them- 
selves to  become  quite  obsessed  by  the  **  informational "  side  of  literature. 
It  has  been  my  melancholy  fortune  to  be  able  to  collect  from  many  fellow 
teachers,  doing  their  work — ^some  in  this  city,  some  in  Philadelphia,  some  in 
central  New  York,  others  in  a  variety  of  schools  in  a  variety  of  communi- 
ties— di  great  mass  of  secondary  school  examination  questions,  of  which  the 
following  are  typical  examples :  Discviss  the  meter  of  Pheidippides.  Con- 
sider Tennyson  as  a  master  of  the  art  of  versification.  Compare  the  meter  of 
The  Vision  of  Sir  Laimfal  with  the  meter  of  The  Ancient  Mariner.  What  feet 
other  than  the  iambus  may  be  introduced  into  the  iambic  pentameters. 
Shakespeare  is  regarded  as  a  master  of  figures  of  speech — defend  this  opinion 
by  specific  reference  to  Act  III  of  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  What  points 
of  dramatic  inconsistency  do  you  note  in  the  construction  of  the  Twelfth 
Night?  Discuss  Addison's  sentence  structure.  Show  that  Irving  possessed 
a  copious  vocabulary  by  reference  to  specific  paragraphs  of  Bracebridge 
Hall.  In  what  respects  is  Emerson's  paragraph  structure  to  be  criticized? 
Do  you  consider  Emerson's  occasional  obsctuity  to  be  due  to  the  depth  of 
his  thought  or  to  the  mystic  nature  of  his  theme  ?  Do  you  consider  Lowell 
to  be  greater  as  a  poet  or  as  an  essayist?  Why?  Discuss  in  detail  Gold- 
smiths' economic  theory  as  brought  out  in  the  Deserted  Village.  Name 
fifteen  words  used  by  Bacon  that  are  obsolete  to-day.  Show  by  reference 
to  the  Speech  on  Conciliation  that  Burke  was  a  man  of  wide  knowledge. 
Write  a  paragraph  on  George  Eliot,  the  master  of  the  artistic  novel. 

These  are  a  few  questions  actually  taken,  as  I  have  said,  from  examina- 
tions set  in  secondary  schools  and  by  secondary  schools  as  final  tests  of 
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what  the  pupils  had  got  out  of  their  courses  in  literature.  Let  us  have  no 
misunderstanding  here.  Some  of  these  questions,  perhaps,  are  passably 
good,  although  most  of  them  admit  of  no  defence  whatever.  But  the  point 
is  that,  in  respect  to  character  and  purpose,  they  all  demand  of  the  pupil 
only  what  he  has  stored  away  in  his  mind — memorized,  we  say — ^for  just 
this  occasion  and  no  other — namely,  the  passing  of  an  examination — in 
order  that  he  may  move  up  a  grade  or  take  the  full  step  from  secondary 
school  to  college.  There  is  no  question  on  this  list,  unless  I  am  greatly  in 
error,  that  could  be  answered  in  such  wise  as  to  give  the  examiner  more 
than  the  slightest  clue  respecting  the  kind  of  boy  it  is  who  has  so  glibly  or 
so  laboriously  written  down  what  he  thinks  is  expected.  Incidentally,  the 
curse  of  the  thing  is  that  the  glib  boy,  at  least  for  the  moment,  is  declared 
the  winner;  and,  so  far  as  an  accurate  measurement  of  the  attainments 
worth  while  forever  and  a  day  are  concerned,  the  ** informational'*  type  of 
examination  makes  such  a  mess  of  things  that  later — ^sometimes  not  so  very 
much  later — we  are  astonished  or  profess  astonishment,  because  the  60 
percenter,  as  often  as  not,  seems  to  have  far  outstripped  the  90  percenter 
**in  peace,  in  war,  and  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.  '*  If,  then,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  secondary  school  examination  in  literature,  the  "infor- 
mational" question — especially  that  type  of  the  "informational"  question 
that  cheerfully  seeks  to  pick  flaws  in  the  rarest  masterpieces  of  literature — 
should  usually  be  given  a  wide  berth  and  should  always  be  treated  as  very 
incidental,  it  would  seem  self-evident  that  the  college  entrance  examina- 
tion in  literature  should  eschew  it  altogether. 

The  first  valid  reason  for  the  study  of  literature  in  the  secondary  school 
is  its  cultural  worth.  Culture — ^mysterious  word  and  difficult  of  definition 
as  it  is — of  course  means  ftmdamentally,  the  developed  capacity  to  appre- 
ciate, to  interpret,  and,  in  some  degree,  to  reflect  the  beautiful,  the  noble, 
and  the  uplifting  in  life  and  in  literature,  whenever  and  however  revealed. 
Genuine  culture  has  to  do  with  the  heart,  first,  and  with  the  head,  second ; 
its  elements  are  manifold;  its  manifestations,  various.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  culture,  then,  a  most  important  purpose  in  the  teaching  of  literature 
is  the  development  of  the  pupil's  capacity  for  appreciating  what  he  reads, 
and  the  arousal  in  him  of  a  desire  and  a  determination  to  read  further  along 
the  same  lines.  What  does  all  our  so-called  teaching,  with  its  elucidation, 
its  analysis,  its  comparison,  its  summarization,  amount  to,  if  the  pupil 
comes  to  think  of  L'AUegro  and  II  Penseroso,  Macbeth,  and  The  Vision  of 
Sir  Laimf al  chiefly  in  terms  of  structural  analysis  and  examinations  ?  What 
does  such  a  process  do  to  the  inculcation  of  that  taste  for  good  literature 
about  which  we  prate  so  much?  Appreciation!  Here  is  the  word.  How  do 
we  enjoy  a  painting,  an  opera,  a  piece  of  statuary,  a  beautiful  btiilding,  a 
glorious  view  seen  from  some  moimtain  top?  Are  we  not  likely  to  desire 
to  hear  other  operas,  and  to  behold  other  paintings,  other  pieces  of  statuary, 
other  beautiful  buildings,  other  famed  bits  of  scenery?  It  is  the  same  with 
literature,  the  ftmdamental  appeal  of  which  is  to  that  sense  of  the  beautiful 
which  lies  latent — ^in  differing  degree,  to  be  sure,  but  lies  latent,  none  the 
less — in  the  hearts  of  most  boys  and  girls.     It  is  in  bringing  out  this  cultural 
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aspect  of  literature  that  the  most  skilful  teaching  is  required.  Right  in 
the  classroom  is  the  opportunity  to  arouse  a  life-long  appreciation  of  the 
aesthetic  appeal  of  literature ;  and  we  are  coming  to  realize  more  and  more 
that  an  appreciation  of  the  aesthetic  and  the  beautifxil  in  life  and  in  art  is 
a  most  valuable  civic  virtue.  For  appreciation  begets  creation;  and  **to 
know  what  were  good  to  do  '*  must  of  course  precede  the  doing  itself.  And 
so  the  ctdtural  side  of  the  teaching  of  literattire  in  the  secondary  school 
makes — ^invisibly  and  for  the  most  part  imconsciously  but,  in  the  long  run, 
none  the  less  positively — ^for  the  uplift  of  the  body  politic.  It  follows,  then, 
that  one  type  of  question  on  the  college  entrance  examination  paper  might 
very  properly  aim  to  test  the  pupil's  appreciation  of  the  literature  he  has 
read,  in  so  far  as  so  indefinable  a  thing  as  appreciation  may  be  expressed 
in  written  words. 

The  study  of  literature,  ftirthermore,  should  strengthen  and  fortify 
the  ethical  nature  of  the  pupil.  There  are  teachers  of  English,  not  a  few — 
and  I  am  one  of  them — ^who  deplore  the  present-day  tendency  to  slur  over 
the  ethical  aspect  of  literature.  Not  that  a  moral  should  always  be  dragged 
forth  to  the  light  and  tagged  on  to  what  is  being  read — Heaven  forbid! 
But  there  is  the  other  extreme.  After  all,  is  it  not  worth  while  for  boys  and 
girls  to  think  about  and  then  to  talk  about  the  good  things  they  read,  the 
noble  things  they  see,  and  the  right  things  they  do?  Suppose  that  their 
practice  does  not  keep  faith  with  their  profession  of  belief.  Is  not  the 
same  thing  true  of  everybody,  everywhere?  But  are  we  prepared  as  yet 
to  aver  that  precept  has  no  place  in  the  development  of  character?  Thus 
there  are  those  who  believe  very  emphatically  that  stress  should  be  laid 
upon  what  a  piece  of  literature  teaches — if  any  lesson  be  taught  or  implied — 
concerning  conduct,  and  upon  the  reference  of  this  lesson  to  the  life  of  the 
present  day.  In  brief,  the  best  teaching  of  literature  should  aim  to  develop 
in  the  pupil  such  qualities  as  moral  courage,  patriotism,  love  in  its  highest 
sense,  reverence,  respect  for  right  rather  than  might,  the  impxilse  for  social 
service — and  all  this  is  but  another  name  for  ethics. 

Questioning  is,  of  course,  one  means  of  ascertaining  a  pupiVs  views  on 
matters  of  ethical  import.  Often  questions  like  the  following  may  help  the 
teacher  to  form  an  impression  of  the  moral  standard  of  his  class  in  literature : 
What  truth  does  Silas  Mamer  teach?  Where  is  it  brought  out?  Why  do 
you  think  that  this  lesson  is  as  true  to-day  as  ever  before?  Can  you  give 
any  examples  from  your  own  life  of  the  transforming  influence  of  a  little 
child  ?  What  do  you  think  of  Godfrey  Cass  as  a  man  ?  Why  is  Nancy  Lam- 
meter  the  sort  of  girl  you  woxild  like  to  see  yotir  best  friend  marry?  Why 
do  you  think  it  good  for  us  to  be  fond  of  nature,  like  Irving?  Why  do  you 
approve  of  humor  in  life  and  in  literature  ?  What  good  qualities  had  Brutus  ? 
What  quality  proved  his  imdoing?  To  what  extent  do  you  think  it  possible 
to  be  too  ambitious?  Tell  the  story  of  Benedict  Arnold,  of  Aaron  Burr. 
What  difference  was  there  between  the  ambition  of  Brutus  and  that  of  Cas- 
sius  ?  Why  do  you  like  Portia,  Brutus's  wife  ?  Which  do  you  like  the  better, 
Antonio  or  Bassanio  ?  Why  ?  Do  you  think  that  Shylock  was  chiefly  sinner 
or  sinned  against  ?    Why  ?    Why  was  Macbeth  a  moral  coward  ?    Why  does 
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a  dramatist  portray  bad  characters  as  well  as  good?  In  what  respects  was 
Burke  genuinely  patriotic  ?  In  what  respects  does  he  remind  you  of  certain 
men  of  our  own  time?  Aside  from  its  structure  and  language,  why  is 
Burke's  speech  an  example  of  the  best  kind  of  argument  ?  When  you  argue 
a  question,  to  what  degree  should  the  matter  of  what  is  morally  right  always 
enter  in?  Viewed  from  this  standpoint  what  have  you  to  say  about  the 
arguments  usually  advanced  by  any  political  party  in  America  during  a 
campaign  for  mayor,  governor  or  president?  To  what  extent  should  we 
be  charitable  toward  Bums's  failings  as  a  man?  What  is  Browning's  con- 
ception of  love?  What  distinction  do  you  draw  between  sentiment  and 
sentimentality?  Questions  of  this  sort,  it  seems  to  me,  stimulate  the  pupil 
to  do  his  best  thinking,  for  the  topics  that  engross  his  attention  are  the  vital 
topics  of  all  time.  Furthermore,  it  is  precisely  in  proportion  to  his  capacity 
later  in  life  to  ponder  just  these  topics  and  others  like  them,  and  then  to 
determine  his  conduct  accordingly,  that  the  erstwhile  schoolboy  becomes 
the  trusted  and  useful  citizen.  The  bearing  of  all  this  upon  the  type  of  the 
college  entrance  examination  in  literature  is  obvious :  that  at  any  rate  some 
of  the  questions  asked  should  be  so  framed  as  to  bring  out,  not  directly  and 
positively  perhaps,  but  at  least  by  implication,  the  pupil's  conception  of  the 
ethical  in  life  as  revealed  to  him  through  the  literature  that  he  has  studied. 
Right  here  objections  obtrude  themselves — objections  so  reasonable 
and  natural  as  to  warrant  an  attempt  at  an  answer.  Most  of  us  are  doubt- 
less indulgent  enough  to  grant  the  truth  of  what  has  been  asserted  up  to 
this  point.  It  is  probably  conceded  that  the  study  of  literature  in  the  secon- 
dary school  should  arouse  in  the  pupil  a  taste  for  the  best  literatiu-e,  that  it 
should  refine  and  cultivate  the  aesthetic  sensibilities,  that  it  should  inculcate 
higher  ideals  of  conduct,  that  it  should  arouse  and  foster  the  impulse  to 
social  service — in  short,  that  it  should  make  positively  for  future  good 
citizenship.  But  does  the  study  of  literature  do  what  we  claim  for  it ;  will 
it  do  what  we  claim  for  it?  Think  of  the  difficulties,  some  one  says,  that 
even  under  our  present  so-called  enlightened  form  of  education  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  really  effective  teaching  of  literature  in  the  secondary  school : 
large  classes — often  five  or  six  of  them  a  day ;  tmderpaid  and  overworked 
teachers,  many  of  whom — if  we  may  speak  frankly — have  no  business, 
either  in  point  of  training  or  in  point  of  temperament,  with  the  teaching  of 
literature ;  lack  of  time  for  outside  reading  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  and  the 
teacher  alike;  the  unfavorable  home  and  social  environment  of  many 
pupils ;  the  unsound  and  mechanical  methods  of  teaching  that  our  present 
system  of  examinations  renders  imperative — these  are  facts,  only  a  few 
facts,  too,  you  say,  and  facts  cannot  airily  be  cast  by  the  board.  Granted 
all  this  and  as  much  more  of  the  same  sort  of  reasoning  as  you  choose,  does 
it  follow  that  those  most  intimately  connected  with  the  cause  of  education 
in  general  and  the  teaching  of  literature  in  particular  should  not  go  on  try- 
ing to  improve  conditions,  at  least  little  by  little,  in  order  that  the  ideal  of 
to-day  may  become  the  actual  of  to-morrow  ?  Is  not  rather  the  f tindamen- 
tal  question  for  us  to  answer,  whether  our  ideals  and  our  methods  of  attain- 
ing these  ideals  are  impossible  of  eventual  realization,  tmder  conditions  of 
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teaching  that  will  logically  become  more  favorable  in  proportion  as  society 
becomes  more  enlightened?  If  we  are  optimists— and  we  are  not  good  citi- 
zens, any  one  of  us,  unless  we  are  optimists — ^we  cannot  fail  to  believe  that 
the  present  is  an  improvement  upon  the  past,  and  that  the  future  will 
mean  progress  onward  and  upward  in  everything,  the  teaching  of  literature 
included.  Many  factors  will,  of  course,  contribute  to  this  improvement; 
and,  though  he  speak  rashly  who  would  play  the  seer,  it  is  certainly  safe  to 
hazard  that  the  school,  the  community  and  the  home,  instead  of  merely 
nodding  now  and  then  at  one  another  as  passing  acquaintances,  will  join 
hands  and  work  together  for  the  cause  of  good  citizenship  as  the  end  and 
aim  of  all  education. 

Moreover,  in  this  evolutionary  working  out  of  the  problems  of  educa- 
tion, the  equipment  and  the  personality  of  the  teacher  will  come  in  for  closer 
and  closer  scrutiny.  What  kind  of  person  is  the  teacher  of  my  son  or  my 
daughter,  will  be  the  question  so  insistently  asked  by  public  sentiment,  that 
the  answer  will  not  be  stilled.  And  this  is  right,  for  to  rouse  in  his  pupil 
the  desire  to  grow  into  a  good  citizen,  the  teacher  must,  first  of  all,  be  a  good 
citizen  himself — ^that  is,  he  must  possess  tried  and  true  worth  of  character ; 
he  must  possess  an  inexhaustible  fimd  of  sympathy — ^sympathy  with  the 
point  of  view  and  the  intellectual  and  the  moral  perplexities  of  youth,  and 
sympathy  that  means  appreciation  of  beauty  and  grandeur  and  nobility 
in  action  and  utterance ;  he  must  know  not  only  books,,  but  men — realizing 
the  varied  scope  of  their  activities,  and  knowing  himself  to  be  an  honest 
worker  with  them ;  he  must  himself  possess  ideals,  and,  however  strong  or 
alluring  the  temptation,  he  must  never  depart  from  them ;  he  must  appre- 
ciate literature  for  its  own  sake ;  with  tmerring  insight  he  mtost  be  able  to 
descend  to  the  deeps  of  the  human  emotions  that  are  sounded ;  and  on  the 
wing  of  imagination  he  mtist  be  able  to  soar  to  those  heights  on  which  abide 
the  sisters  three — ^beauty,  faith  and  aspiration.  In  terser  words,  it  is  only 
the  teacher  that  himself  feels  in  his  own  heart  and  soul  the  real  significance 
of  what  he  reads,  who  can  in  turn  arouse  in  his  pupil  a  like  appreciation ; 
the  teaching  of  literature,  that  is,  means  the  interpretation  of  life,  and  life, 
yesterday,  to-day  and  for  all  time,  in  its  deepest  sense  has  to  do  with  things 
invisible  and  only  partly  definable. 

"Very  true,"  perhaps  you  say,  "and  conceding  the  possibility  but 
waiving  the  immediate  probability  of  the  millenium,  here  and  now  amid 
existing  conditions,  are  there  specific  things  that  the  college  might  or  should 
do  to  ascertain  the  quality  and  the  extent  of  this  good  citizenship  teaching 
of  literature  in  the  secondary  school.'*  The  answer  follows  hard  upon 
the  heels  of  the  question:  modify  and  re-adjust  the  entire  examination 
scheme  of  both  the  secondary  school  and  the  college.  In  the  first  place,  may 
I  make  so  bold  as  to  assert  flatly  that  the  first  purpose  of  the  teaching  of 
literature  in  the  secondary  school  should  not  be  to  prepare  for  college,  except 
in  so  far  as  both  conceive  the  business  of  the  study  and  the  teaching  of  litera- 
ture to  be  the  making  of  good  citizens,  in  terms  of  the  definition  of  good 
citizenship  already  laid  down.  Moreover,  in  the  field  of  literature,  what 
is  good  for  one  pupil  to  know  is  good  for  all.     I  can  conceive  of  no  position 
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more  illogical,  more  indefensible,  than  that  the  pupil  who  avowedly  expects 
to  go  to  work  after  he  leaves  the  secondary  school  should  study  different 
masterpieces  from  those  studied  by  the  pupil  who  expects  to  go  to  college — 
and  in  a  different  way  and  with  a  different  end  in  view!  As  if,  forsooth, 
the  study  of  the  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  would  be  of  less  aesthetic  and  ethical 
benefit  to  the  future  artisan  than  to  the  future  lawyer !  But  how  to  deter- 
mine the  degree  of  this  benefit  derived  by  the  individual  pupil — ^here  is  the 
pivot  of  the  entire  examination  question.  At  the  outset,  let  tis  admit — 
those  of  us  who  teach  in  the  secondary  school — that  no  written  examination 
can  fairly  indicate  a  pupiVs  appreciation  of  literature — ^measure  the  good 
that  has  been  leavened  into  his  character  from  his  reading  and  his  study. 
A  written, examination  perhaps  may  be  made  a  reasonably  fair  test  of  what 
a  pupil  knows  about  literature,  and  of  his  ability  to  write  rapidly,  coherently, 
and  emphatically  "with  due  regard'* — I  quote  here — "to  punctuation, 
capitalization  and  neatness. "  But  the  study  of  literature  is  not  grammar; 
it  is  not  rhetoric.  It  does  not  follow,  of  course,  that  we  should  immediately 
abolish  the  written  examination  in  literature  in  the  secondary  school;  it 
does  follow,  however,  that,  recognizing  the  palpable  limitations  of  such  an 
examination  in  literature,  we  should  change  its  character  and  adopt  addi- 
tional means  of  arriving  at  an  unbiased  estimate  of  the  pupil's  cultural 
and  ethical  growth.  It  would  seem  that  the  personal  opinion  of  the 
teacher — or  better  still,  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  various  teachers  of 
literature — should  carry  more  weight  than  the  informational  type  of  written 
examination.  Then  it  would  be  possible  to  give  such  things  as  attendance, 
industry,  honesty  of  effort,  natural  literary  taste,  etc.,  their  honest  due; 
and  that  nonsensical  bugbear*  solemnly  known  as  "  our  standard  of  promo- 
tion,'*  would  be  forced  to  bestir  itself  about  other  matters  vastly  more 
important  than  training  the  memory  to  carry  an  overload. 

Precisely  the  same  principle  underlies  the  college  entrance  examination 
in  literature.  It  cannot  be  that  the  written  examination  in  literature  will 
always  be  the  sole  and  abiding  test  of  the  right  of  a  boy  to  enter  college  or 
to  stay  there  after  he  has  entered,  or  that  our  children's  children  will  be 
always  estimated  for  what  they  know  or  know  about,  nine-tenths  of  which 
they  are  expected  to  forget  or  will  forget  anjrway,  rather  than  for  what  they 
are  likely  to  become.  If  it  be  inexpedient  forthwith  to  have  done  with  the 
written  examination,  let  us  at  least  regard  it  as  of  secondary  value  in  a  final 
estimate  of  the  pupil's  fitness  to  enter  college,  and  let  the  questions  set  be 
almost  wholly  cultural  and  ethical  in  character.  Again,  if  it  be  wise  for  the 
pupil  to  know,  before  he  enters  college,  something  definite  about  the  form* 
and  the  structure  of  the  various  types  of  literary  masterpieces  that  he  has 
studied,  why  not  accept  from  the  secondary  school  a  satisfactory  certificate, 
dealing  with  these  and  similar  matters?  But  we  must  not  forget  that  the 
college,  like  the  secondary  school  but  to  a  far  more  advanced  degree  than  the 
secondary  school,  should  be  the  maker  of  good  citizens :  hence  the  logical 
propriety  of  the  oral  entrance  examination  in  literature.  Perhaps  we  shoxild 
not  say  examination — interview,  rather,  in  the  spirit  of  informal  comrade- 
ship between  the  pupil  and  the  college  representative,  who,  besides  being 
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what  we  term  a  scholar  and  knowing  about  literature,  must  be  able  to  recall 
without  effort  of  imagination  that  he,  too,  was  once  young,  even  as  the  boy 
with  whom  he  is  talking,  and  with  pretty  much  the  same  problems  and  per- 
plexities and  latent  aspirations.  And  more  than  this,  it  might  be  very  wise 
for  the  college  from  time  to  time  to  send  a  representative,  rightly  equipped 
as  to  heart  as  well  as  mind,  to  inspect  the  teaching  of  literature  in  the  second- 
ary school ;  the  primary  purpose  of  such  a  plan  being  to  bring  about  a  recip- 
rocal tmderstanding  and  harmony  between  the  school  and  the  college. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  summing  up  of  the  whole  matter.  Before  the 
college  has  a  right  to  require  or  even  to  expect  anything  of  the  secondary 
school  in  the  matter  of  the  teaching  of  literature,  there  must  be  absolute 
unanimity  between  the  two  respecting  the  purpose  of  the  teaching  of  litera- 
ture in  the  secondary  school,  and  respecting  the  most  effective  means  of 
carrying  out  that  purpose.  And  what  purpose  could  be  higher  than  train- 
ing for  future  good  citizenship  ?  Is  there  a  difference  of  opinion  concerning 
the  definition  of  good  citizenship,  or  concerning  methods  and  principles  of 
instruction  ?  Then  let  representatives  from  the  college  and  from  the  second- 
ary school  hold  frequent  converse,  not  hesitating  to  abolish  and  to  change, 
nor  yet  to  experiment  further  along  the  same  line  or  differently  along  untried 
lines  of  teaching;  and  let  them  ruthlessly  cast  under  foot  such  meaningless 
things  as  precedents,  examinations,  standards  of  admission,  fads,  fancies 
and  fetiches  of  all  kinds,  except  in  so  far  as  properly  defined  results  justify 
their  continuance  as  educational  principles.  The  school  and  the  college  for 
the  future  citizen  must  be  the  battle  cry.  As  a  last  word,  then,  the  college 
should  require  what  of  the  secondary  school  in  the  matter  of  literature? 
These  three  things :  In  the  first  place,  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  various 
literary  masterpieces  prescribed  for  reading  and  study  in  the  curriculiun 
of  the  secondary  school  have  actually  been  read  and  studied ;  in  the  second 
place,  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  methods  of  teaching  have  been  in 
accord  with  the  conviction  that  the  study  of  literature  may  be  made  a  most 
potent  influence  in  the  training  for  future  good  citizenship ;  and  in  the  third 
and  last  place,  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  pupil  desiring  entrance  into 
college  has  got  something  out  of  his  study  of  literature  in  the  way  of  a  quick- 
ened appreciation  of  beauty  in  life  and  in  literature,  a  quickened  conception 
of  duty  toward  his  own  higher  self  and  toward  his  fellows,  and  a  quickened 
perception  of  the  enduring  power  in  the  world,  despite  the  passing  spirit 
of  the  age,  of  that  cheery  idealism  which  unf  alteruigly  believes  in  the  growing 
brotherhood  of  man,  and  in  the  abiding  reign  of  Him  who  hath  said  to  his 
children  "  Good  works  shall  be  the  fruit  of  thy  life.  ** 


THE  CARNEGIE  FOUNDATION'S 
FOURTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

The  annual  reports  of  Dr.  Henry  S.  Pritchett,  as  president  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  have  come  to  be 
considered  among  the  important  milestones  of  the  educational  year.  Each 
report  is  looked  for  with  increasing  interest,  and  hence  it  is  a  pity  that  these 
important  documents  are  not  published  more  promptly,  and  earlier  in  the 
college  year,  so  that  there  might  be  more  time  in  which  their  recommenda- 
tions may  be  considered  and  followed.  The  year  of  the  Fotindation  ends 
on  September  30th,  and  it  is  unforttinate  that  the  actual  publication  of  the 
report  should  be  delayed  for  five  months,  or  until  February  28th,  when 
five-eighths  of  the  college  year  have  passed. 

With  the  report  is  published  the  following  condensed  statement  of  its 
contents : 

The  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  President  of  the  Gamegie  Foim- 
dation,  like  the  three  preceding  reports,  deals  not  only  with  the 
current  business  incident  to  the  conduct  of  the  retiring  allowance 
system,  but  takes  up  also  the  discussion  of  questions  dealing  with 
educational  history  and  educational  policy.  Some  of  these  subjects 
are  of  immediate  interest,  such  as  politics  in  state  institutions,  agri- 
cultural education,  college  advertising,  the  function  of  the  college 
trustee,  the  articulation  of  high  school  and. college,  and  the  like. 

During  the  year  the  Foundation  granted  115  pensions  amounting 
to  $177,000.  It  is  now  paying  318  pensions,  the  cost  being  $466,000. 
The  professors  receiving  these  pensions  come  from  139  colleges,  dis- 
tributed over  43  states  of  the  Union  and  provinces  of  Canada.  To 
the  accepted  list  of  colleges,  that  is,  to  the  list  whose  professors  may 
regularly  receive  pensions  under  fixed  rules  as  a  right  and  not  as  a 
favor,  seven  colleges  were  admitted  during  the  year.  These  were 
Coe  College  in  Iowa,  Swarthmore  College  in  Pennsylvania,  the  state 
universities  of  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Minnesota  and  Missouri,  and 
the  University  of  Toronto.  The  governors  and  legislatures  of  these 
states  asked  for  this  privilege  for  their  tmiversities. 

The  governors  and  legislatures  of  26  other  states  asked  that  their 
universities  should  also  be  admitted  to  the  Foimdation.  The  fact 
that  only  five  state  institutions,  one  of  these  in  Canada,  have  been 
admitted  to  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  after  a  year  of  administration 
of  the  rules  under  which  tax-supported  colleges  and  universities 
became  eligible,  testifies  to  the  scrutiny  exercised  in  the  admission  of 
institutions.  As  the  president  explains  in  his  report,  the  names  of 
certain  well  known  institutions  do  not  appear.  This  means  that 
some  question  has  arisen  in  the  examination  of  these  institutions 
which  made  the  trustees  feel  that  it  is  necessary  to  wait — such,  for 
example,  as  the  articulation  of  the  institution  with  three-year  high 
schools,  or  its  failure  to  maintain  entrance  requirements,  or  the 
maintenance  of  a  weak  school  of  law  or  medicine  below  the  standards 
of  law  and  medical  departments  of  stronger  institutions. 
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The  report  shows,  also,  that  two  institutions  retired  from  the 
accepted  list :  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College,  which  withdrew 
after  deciding  that  the  election  of  trustees  must  be  approved  by  a 
Methodist  Conference,  and  the  George  Washington  University,  whose 
connection  with  the  Fotmdation  was  ended  by  the  action  of  the  Foun- 
dation. The  reasons  stated  are  that  the  university  had  impaired  its 
endowment  and  that  two  professors  had  been  arbitrarily  dismissed. 
There  are  now  67  institutions  on  the  accepted  list. 

The  second  section  of  the  report  is  devoted  to  an  examination  of 
the  working  of  the  rules  for  retirement  as  shown  in  the  experience 
of  the  past  four  years.  The  president  gives  in  this  connection  a 
summary  of  a  statement  from  each  teacher  now  upon  the  retired  list 
as  to  the  reasons  for  his  retirement.  As  a  result  of  the  experience, 
two  changes  were  made  in  the  rules  by  the  trustees :  one  extends  the 
benefits  of  the  retiring  allowance  system  so  that  service  as  an  instruc- 
tor shall  count  toward  the  earning  of  a  retiring  allowance.  Hereto- 
fore only  service  in  the  rank  of  professor  was  coimted  toward  an 
allowance.  The  other  change  makes  retirement  after  twenty-five 
years  of  service  possible  only  in  the  case  of  disability  unfitting  the 
teacher  for  active  service.  Except  in  the  case  of  such  disability, 
the  teacher  can,  under  the  rules  as  now  framed,  claim  a  retiring  allow- 
ance only  upon  attaining  the  age  of  sixty-five.  Formerly  a  professor 
might  retire  after  twenty-five  years  of  service.  This  change  in  the 
rules  does  not,  however,  deprive  the  widow  of  a  teacher  who  has  had 
twenty-five  years  of  service  of  her  pension.  The  action  was  taken 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  many  men  were  willing  to  retire  from  the  posi- 
tion of  teachers  and  go  into  business,  or  because  they  were  tired  of 
teaching,  or  for  other  reasons  entirely  foreign  to  those  for  which  the 
rule  was  intended  to  provide.  Only  a  small  minority  of  those  re- 
tiring tmder  65  years  of  age  did  so  because  of  ill  health. 

The  third  section  of  the  report  is  devoted  to  tax-supported  institu- 
tions. It  states  in  detail  the  reasons  which  have  governed  the  trus- 
tees of  the  Foundation  in  dealing  with  state  institutions.  Agricul- 
tural education  and  the  agricultural  college  are  also  treated  at  length. 
The  trustees  make  clear  their  intention  to  ask  of  the  institutions  of 
every  state  whether  the  university  and  the  college  of  agriculture 
are  competing  or  cooperating  parts  of  a  state  system  of  education. 
The  low  standards  and  general  demoralization  resulting  from  the 
competition  of  these  two  types  of  tax-supported  institutions  in  the 
various  states  are  definitely  pointed  out. 

The  fourth  section  of  the  report  is  devoted  to  educational  adminis- 
tration, and  deals  with  such  subjects  as  financial  reports,  college 
advertising,  which  has  in  many  institutions  developed  to  formidable 
proportions,  the  function  of  the  college  trustee,  and  other  adminis- 
trative topics.  The  problems  here  taken  up  are  those  of  immediate 
practical  significance  in  the  operation  of  colleges  and  universities. 
Th4  Foundation  announces  that  it  will  distribute  within  a  short  time 
a  bulletin  suggesting  a  simple  form  of  treasurer's  report  which  it 
hopes  may  obtain  general  use.  It  is  noteworthy  that  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  colleges  and  imiversities  calling  on  the  public  for 
support  print  a  straightforward  financial  statement  showing  what 
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they  do  with  the  money  collected  from  the  public.  An  analysis 
is  here  given  of  the-  duties  of  the  college  trustee  and  the  importance 
of  choosing  men  who  will  perform  these  duties. 

The  fifth  section  of  the  report  is  occupied  with  more  distinctly 
educational  problems,  such  as  the  articulation  of  high  school  and 
college,  the  weighting  of  college  entrance  requirements  in  favor  of  the 
classics,  the  relative  value  of  educational  criticism  and  educational 
construction.  The  whole  effort  in  this  part  of  the  report,  as  in  former 
reports,  is  to  urge  upon  all  the  colleges  in  the  country,  whether  state 
controlled  or  privately  endowed,  the  necessity  of  articulation  with  the 
state  system  of  education.  In  this  section,  also,  the  president  takes 
up  the  statement  which  has  been  made  in  several  quarters  that  the 
Fotmdation  might  become  an  arbitrary  force  in  education,  and 
shows  that  the  real  power  of  the  Fotmdation  is  dependent  upon  its 
fair  discussion  of  educational  issues.  The  amount  of  money  in  the 
hands  of  the  Foundation  is  insignificant  compared  with  the  college 
endowments  themselves,  and  the  president  insists  that  its  most  sub- 
stantial asset  comes  from  a  fair,  impartial,  and  public  handling  of 
educational  questions. 

Following  the  report  of  the  president  is  the  report  of  the  treasurer. 
In  this  matter  the  Fotmdation  has  followed  the  advice  which  it  gives 
to  other  institutions  and  prints  a  detailed  statement,  showing  not 
only  the  larger  items  of  expense,  but  even  the  individual  salaries 
which  are  paid. 

In  Part  I,  the  article  upon  the  exchange  of  secondary  school  teachers 
between  Prussia  and  the  United  States  (p.  45)  is  of  general  and  important 
interest.  Part  II  shows  how  even  the  Foundation  is  looking  for  light,  and 
how,  as  in  many  other  departments  of  college  work  it  can  only  work  out  its 
own  problems  by  a  general  application  of  rules  which  have  proved  satisfac- 
tory in  kindred  activities,  but  which  must  be  reformed  and  adapted  to  the 
actual  conditions  of  the  college  or  the  Foundation.  The  article  upon  the 
teacher's  obligations  in  life  insurance  (p.  74)  is  an  interesting  but  not  a  final 
discussion.  Life  insurance  is  a  highly  technical  subject  which  must  be 
handled  by  experts,  and  the  ultimate  word  upon  this  subject  has  not  been 
said  in  this  report. 

The  world  of  higher  education  held  its  breath  when  Dr.  Pritchett 
first  called  a  spade  a  spade.  Each  year  he  has  sought  out  more  of  these 
useful  implements  to  be  called  by  their  right  names.  In  this  present  report 
he  has  not  only  so  denominated  many  spades,  but  he  has  spelled  out  the 
word,  s-p-a-d-e,  and  given  the  owner's  name.  Evidently  he  feels  surer  of 
his  ground  as  the  years  go  by.  The  old  feeling  of  sacred  awe,  inherited  from 
the  days  when  the  few  and  small  colleges  were  really  the  very  best  institu- 
tions of  learning  which  the  country  had  or  could  have,  is  passing  away  as 
the  full  daylight  is  let  in  by  such  competent  and  earnest  critics  as  the  Car- 
negie Foundation  and  the  General  Education  Board.  In  their  eyes,  the 
duties  owed  by  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country  are  sacred — ^their 
methods  of  performing  these  duties,  if  faulty,  are  proper  subjects  of  criti- 
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cism.  It  is  refreshing  that  these  criticisms  grow  less  mealy-mouthed  each 
year.  We  have  proceeded  too  long  upon  the  theory  that  it  was  dangerous 
to  pull  up  the  college  tares  lest  thereby  we  injure  the  college  wheat.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  pernicious  than  such  a  notion.  The  colleges  are  public 
servants  and  should  be  treated  as  such.  Hence  it  is  fair  and  proper  to  use 
names  when  speaking  of  improper  and  harmful  politics  in  connection  with 
such  servants  (p.  91),  or  when  pointing  out  pernicious  competition  between 
the  tax  supported  institutions  of  the  same  state  (p.  85),  or  the  mistakes 
which  have  been  made  in  the  development  of  colleges  of  agriculture  and 
the  mechanical  arts.  But  in  the  same  spirit  Dr.  Pritchett  does  not  hesitate 
to  commend  by  name  notable  endeavors  to  better  such  unfortimate  condi- 
tions, as  in  the  determination  of  Iowa  and  Massachusetts  (p.  107)  to  coor- 
dinate intelligently  their  various  state  educational  activities. 

Most  of  what  goes  on  in  a  college  or  imiversity  is  hidden  from  the  view 
of  the  general  pubUc,  which  is  inclined  to  assttme  that  whatever  is  is  right. 
More  and  more  the  public — that  public  which  directly  or  indirectly  taxes 
itself  to  support  all  institutions  of  higher  learning — will  come  to  look  to 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  and  the  General  Education  Board  as  the  friendly 
but  just  and  tinsparing  critics  of  the  colleges  and  imiversities ;  for  these 
agencies  have  been  richly  and  intelligently  endowed  to  aid  the  colleges  and 
tiniversities  and  not  merely  to  ignore  or  gloss  over  and  perpetuate  glaring 
faults  or  imperfections,  even  if  these  arise,  as  in  most  cases,  from  ignorance 
or  from  improper  competition.  Possibly  the  work  of  these  great  agencies, 
which  are  outside  of  the  colleges,  cannot  be  better  stated  than  in  Dr.  Prit- 
chett *s  own  words: 

Something  has  been  said  of  the  standardizing  value  of  such  an 
agency  [the  Foundation.]  The  word  is  not  a  happy  one.  Ther6  is 
a  vast  difference  between  standardizing  and  standard  making.  As 
President  Hadley  has  well  pointed  out,  it  is  the  chief  fimction  of  a 
university  to  furnish  standards.  The  Carnegie  Foimdation  has  not 
undertaken  to  furnish  standards  to  the  colleges — ^that  would  be 
standardizing.  What  it  has  done  is  to  make  clear  the  standards  of 
the  colleges  themselves  and  to  throw  the  light  of  publicity  on  the 
deviations  from  the  standards  they  themselves  have  set  up.  In  the 
present  educational  confusion  the  danger  that  some  subtle  standard- 
izing process  will  take  the  place  of  the  colleges  as  standard  makers 
and  bring  about  a  level  of  mediocrity  is  an  extremely  remote  danger. 
The  college  has  nothing  to  fear  either  from  friendly  scrutiny  or  hostile 
criticism.  The  only  enemies  who  can  really  injure  it  are  those  of 
its  household — pretense,  insincerity,  superficiality.  When  a  college 
sets  forth  the  fundamental  standards — honesty,  simplicity,  sincerity, 
thoroughness — no  outside  agency  can  touch  it. 

These  words  should  be  in  our  minds  when  we  read  Part  IV  upon  educational 
administration  and  Part  V  upon  educational  problems  and  progress.  They 
are  but  the  applying  to  the  colleges  of  the  words  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  favorite 
poet: 
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O  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  lis 

To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us ! 

It  wad  from  mony  a  blimder  free  tis, 

And  foolish  notion ; 
What  airs  in  dress  and  gait  would  lea 'e  us, 

And  e*en  devotion. 

The  college  trustee  (p.  122),  the  college  president  (p.  126),  and  the 
college  registrar  (p.  127),  may  find  herein  some  clear  views  given  of  them- 
selves, their  failings  and  their  responsibilities. 

Thirty  pages  (131 -160)  are  devoted  to  various  phases  of  college  entrance 
requirements  which,  tmfortunately,  are  still  upon  the  lowest  routine  basis. 
The  college  is  still  struggling  with  the  strictly  administrative  question  as 
to  what  class  of  students  it  shall  admit  to  its  halls.  It  is  not  yet  even 
attempting  to  discover,  at  the  very  beginning  of  its  course,  what  are  the 
mental,  moral  and  physical  characteristics  .of  the  individuals  who  are  to 
be  worked  upon  by  the  teaching  and  other  forces  of  the  institution.  Yet 
this  latter  is  the  vital  educational  question  on  which  its  future  work  should 
be  based. 

Nothing  could  be  more  lamentable  than  the  asstmiption  that  the  pres- 
ent entrance  requirements  are  educational  and  not  administrative  in  their 
nature.  As  at  present  conducted  these  requirements  are  merely  like  the 
preliminary  entrance  requirements  of  a  race.  They  show  that  certain  indi- 
viduals have  been  qualified  to  start  in  that  race;  but  they  do  not  furnish 
any  valuable  or  available  information  as  to  the  real  educational  standing  of 
those  individuals  or  their  moral  fitness  to  make  the  race,  nor  do  they  show 
the  college  what  it  is  to  do  in  order  to  make  strong  men  out  of  these  individ- 
uals. 

Let  us  have  more  and  more  of  this  formative  and  concrete  criticism. 
On  the  one  hand  it  will  help  the  colleges  to  get  down  from  the  plane  of 
divinely  appointed  agents  which  can  do  no  wrong  to  that  of  mere  every  day 
public  servants,  who  since  they  exercise  the  highest  vocations  of  the  state 
should  be  held  to  the  highest  responsibility  for  doing  the  highest  kind  of 
good  work- which  no  other  agency  can  do  for  the  state.  These  criticisms 
have  in  the  past  wrought  great  good,  but  at  first  the  burden  of  proof  was 
upon  the  Carnegie  Foundation  and  upon  the  General  Education  Board. 
Today,  that  burden  of  proof  has  shifted  and  is  upon  the  colleges  and  universi- 
ties and  their  various  departments  which  are  under  criticism.  This  is 
fortunate,  for  it  lightens  the  work  of  those  who  by  proper  and  formative 
criticism  are  attempting  to  improve  college  conditions. 
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SURVIVE 

CARL  HOLLIDAY,  M.  A. 

PROFESSOR  OP  BNOLI8H,  SOUTHWESTERN  PRESBYTERIAN  UNIVERSITY 

There  are  in  the  United  States  possibly  375  colleges.  Of  course,  if 
every  institution  calling  itself  a  college  or  a  university  were  included,  the 
number  would  probably  be  twice  this  figure;  but  an  unprejudiced  examina- 
tion of  college  catalogues  and  educational  statistics,  and  a  most  charitable 
stretching  or  rather  shrinkage  of  our  conception  of  what  are  the  necessary 
requirements  for  a  bachelor's  degree  will  allow  not  more  than  375.  Of 
these  119  claim  to  be  independent  of  church  control,  while  the  remaining 
256  may  be  classified  as  follows:  Methodist,  62 ;  Presbyterian,  52 ;  Baptist, 
35 ;  Catholic,  35;  Lutheran,  18;  Congregational,  12;  Disciples,  9;  Christ- 
ian, 6;  Friends,  6;  Episcopal,  5;  Evangelical,  3;  miscellaneous,  13.  In 
other  words,  just  about  two-thirds  of  the  real  colleges  of  America  are  at 
present  under  the  supervision  of  religious  denominations.  But,  secretly 
in  some  sections  and  openly  in  others,  educators  are  wondering  whether  this 
condition  is  to  continue  much  longer — ^whether,  in  short,  amidst  the  keen 
competition  and  the  unlimited  financial  resources  of  State  institutions,  the 
churches  can  maintain  their  old-time  rank  as  educational  forces.  True,  a 
great  teacher  once  said,  "  Let  there  be  no  jealousy  among  schoolmen ;  for 
the  sea  is  broad  and  full  of  fish, "  but  if  some  fisher  comes  along  with  a  new- 
fangled net  that  threatens  to  gather  in  all  the  rations,  what  are  the  other 
fishers  to  do  ? 

Some  one  may,  perhaps,  wish  to  ask  what  standard  should  be  used  in 
deciding  whether  these  colleges  have  the  right  to  confer  degrees.  In  judging 
the  matter,  I  have  held  that  a  faculty  of  at  least  ten  instructors  would  be 
necessary :  a  president,  a  professor  in  each  of  the  following  departments  : 
History,  English,  Modem  Languages,  Ancient  Languages,  Philosophy  and 
Economics,  and  Mathematics,  and  three  professors  in  Chemistry,  Physics, 
Botany,  Geology,  Biology,  Physiology,  etc.  To  the  presidents  of  some  of 
our  greater  tmiversities  this  group  may  seem  ridiculously  inadequate ;  but 
let  us  be  liberal  and  admit,  for  the  time  being,  that  such  a  faculty  can  teach 
all  the  essentials  of  the  B.  A.  degree.  In  the  list  of  375  colleges  now  under 
consideration  twenty-eight  have  less  than  ten  men  in  the  faculty,  and 
twenty-five  of  these  schools  are  under  church  control;  while  of  the  256 
church  institutions  143  have  less  than  twenty  teachers  each. 

Now,  just  here  is  a  fundamental  reason  why  the  denominational  schools 
are  beginning  to  feel  keenly  the  competition  with  State  colleges ;  they  are 
not  prepared  to  offer  the  tempting  array  of  subjects  displayed  in  State  tmi- 
versity  catalogues.  Especially  is  this  true  in  those  very  departments  which 
have  the  greatest  attraction  for  modem  young  men — ^the  sciences  and  the 
mechanic  arts.  The  scientific  department  of  many  a  church  college  is  a 
disgrace  to  the  institution,  and  the  class  of  work  done  in  such  chemical  and 
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physical  laboratories  is  frequently  not  above  that  done  in  the  high  school 
of  the  average  town  of  15,000  inhabitants.  Doubtless  many  a  denomina-  * 
tional  college  president  feels  the  uselessness  of  raising  entrance  require- 
ments ;  he  has  neither  the  equipment  nor  the  instructors  to  offer  anything 
much  higher  than  what  a  good  entrance  test  demands.  If  the  churches  of 
America  hope  for  a  survival  of  their  colleges  they  must  come  forward  with 
the  money  for  adequate  scientific  instruction.  There  is  a  deal  of  plain 
dishonesty  in  all  this  business.  There.are  in  America  a  ntunber  of  denomi- 
national schools  sending  forth  men  with  the  B.  A.  and  even  the  M.  A.,  with 
a  statement  and  a  pledge  to  the  world  that  these  gradtiates  have  received 
an  adequate  collegiate  preparation  for  life,  when  a  mere  glance  at  the 
equipment  and  the  faculty  shows  the  utter  impossibility  of  the  thing.  If 
our  chtirches  took  as  liberal  a  view  of  what  constitutes  religion  as  of  what 
constitutes  a  college  education,  they  cotdd  enroll  every  sinner  in  the  land. 
The  denominations  need  a  moral  awakening  in  this  direction. 

The  average  parent  when  looking  about  for  a  college  for  his  boy  becomes 
surprisingly  shrewd.  It  is  vain  for  the  clergyman  or  the  head  of  a  denomina- 
tional school  to  talk  about  what  it  has  been  or  has  done ;  the  investigators 
are  demanding,  not  past,  but  present  capability.  The  day  is  gone,  also,  when 
an  appeal  may  be  made  to  send  a  boy  to  a  Methodist  or  a  Presbjrterian 
college  in  preference  to  a  State  school  simply  because  it  is  Methodist  or 
Presbyterian.  Undoubtedly  the  denominational  institution  has  certain 
most  desirable  traits.  There  is  generally  more  of  the  close  college  fellow- 
ship, the  tie  that  binds  in  after-life,  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  large  public 
institution;  the  standard  of  morality  is  generally  higher;  there  is  more  of 
the  spirit  and  less  of  the  machine  than  in  State  schools.  It  is  vmdeniable 
that  there  is  too  much  drinking,  adultery  and  other  forms  of  rowdyism 
about  our  State  universities  and  technical  schools.  I  myself  once  saw  an 
entire  fraternity  chapter  in  a  famous  State  \iniversity  go  to  a  house  of 
ill-fame.  Such  forms  of  crime  are  rather  rare  in  church  institutions. 
Whether  we  believe  or  not  in  thrusting  religion  before  yoimg  men,  we 
must  admit  that  the  thoughtful,  dignified  air  of  such  schools  is  too  often 
absent  from  the  rushing,  high-stnmg  student  life  of  our  larger  State  colleges. 
Our  public  educational  institutions  need  to  insist  more  upon  ethic9.1  train- 
ing. It  is  admirable  for  a  college  man  to  become  a  skilful  engineer  or  an 
accurate  chemist,  but  if  at  the  same  time  he  becomes  a  drinker  or  an  asso- 
ciate of  the  scarlet  woman  he  is  an  undesirable  citizen —  an  educated  rascal. 

Granted  all  this  to  the  advantage  of  the  church  college;  the  practical 
parent  of  to-day  is  likely  to  say,  **  Show  me  that  your  equipment  and  your 
faculty  are  the  equal  of  those  in  this  or  that  public  institution.**  This  is 
a  demand  that  is  worrying  not  a  few  church  college  presidents.  Of  the  256 
denominational  schools  that  I  have  placed  on  my  list  180  have  libraries  of 
less  than  10,000,  and  nearly  half  of  them  have  less  than  5,000  volumes. 
Here  again  is  where  the  churches  must  come  to  the  rescue  if  the  colleges 
are  to  hold  their  own.  There  are  perhaps  a  half-dozen  State  universities 
that  have  as  few  as  10,000  books  on  their  shelves;  but  the  average  State 
university  library  throughout  the  nation  contains  64,600!    What  a  com- 
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parison — one-half  the  church  colleges  possessing  less  than  10,000  books; 
the  average  public  university  possessing  nearly  seven  times  as  many! 
Unless  conditions  change  sharply,  how  can  the  denominational  school  hope 
to  hold  its  own  even  in  those  departments  in  which  it  formerly  excelled — 
the  humanities?  In  these  more  spiritual  or  cultural  subjects  lies  the  chief 
hope  of  the  church  college;  for  it  is  generally  recognized  by  the  faculties 
of  such  institutions  that  in  scientific  and  mechanical  studies  they  have  not 
the  means  necessary  to  keep  pace  with  a  school  maintained  by  general  taxa- 
tion. Almost  any  State,  by  adding  a  one-mill  tax,  can  create  for  these 
expensive  branches  a  yearly  income  that  many  millions  of  endowment  can- 
not produce. 

Then,  too,  what  shall  the  church  college  do  in  the  matter  of  salaries? 
Can  it  expect  to  secure  or  retain  strong  teachers  ?  My  comparison  of  the 
income  of  such  schools  with  the  size  of  the  faculties  leads  me  to  believe  that 
the  average  church  college  professor  is  receiving  not  more  than  $1,000  per 
year.  There  is  scarcely  a  State  college  in  America  paying  a  full  professor 
less  than  $2,000  per  year.  Here  is  a  financial  difference  requiring  an 
immense  amount  of  love  for  a  creed  to  bridge — more  love,  doubtless,  than 
most  college  professors  possess.  Many  strong  men  are  at  present  in  church 
schools;  but  the  State  institutions  cast  envious  eyes  toward  the  best  of 
them  and  in  the  course  of  time  secure  them.  Thus  the  college  of  a  denomi- 
nation is  liable  to  become  but  a  stepping  stone  for  the  energetic  and  brilliant 
and  a  resting  place  for  the  unambitious  and  ossified. 

These  are  indeed  stubborn  obstacles ;  but  there  is  one  even  more  stub- 
bom,  and  that  is  the  matter  of  tuition.  The  majority  of  the  denominational 
schools  are  obliged  to  charge  tuition;  the  majority  of  State  colleges  are  not 
obliged  to  do  so.  The  average  yearly  income  of  the  church  schools  in  the 
list  before  us  is  near  $45,700,  and,  if  it  were  not  for  some  of  the  heavily 
endowed  institutions  of  the  East ,  the  average  would  not  be  far  above  $  1 5 ,000. 
What  is  the  average  income  of  the  State  Universities?  Not  far  from 
$334,000!  Of  course,  several  of  the  State  schools  of  the  South  and  South- 
west do  not  approach  this  amount ;  but  such  institutions  as  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin and  California  lift  the  average  to  the  figure  given.  Candidly,  from 
a  financial  standpoint,  does  not  the  struggle  seem  rather  one-sided?  The 
church  colleges  are  compelled  to  demand  an  average  tuition  of  about  $40.00 ; 
but  a  majority  of  the  State  schools  have  now  reached  a  condition  where 
they  need  demand  no  tuition  from  students  within  the  State.  Indeed, 
some  of  these  public  institutions  not  only  are  offering  free  tuition,  but  also 
are  paying  the  railroad  fare  both  ways,  lending  the  student  money  for  his 
foiu*-year  course,  and  furnishing  work  to  pay  a  portion  of  his  expenses. 
Clearly,  a  church  college  in  order  to  do  this  must  have  an  immense  endow- 
ment. 

In  the  opinion  of  many  educators  too  great  a  proportion  of  the  church's 
educational  money  is  going  to  the  theological  seminaries.  Study  the  list 
of  some  of  the  more  prominent  schools  of  this  type,  their  endowment,  income 
and  ntimber  of  students : 
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Students  Funds  Income 

Aubum 71  $      780,941         $    53,696 

Drew 17s  S5o»ooo  36,500 

General 115  2,062,503  158,600 

Lane 29  350,000  14,000 

McCormick 126  1,800,000  67,000 

Princeton 154  3,227,480  137,911 

Rochester 141  1,638,582  69,062 

Southern  Baptist  ....   276  650,000  42,000 

The  table  shows  that  an  endowment  of  $11,059,506  and  an  income  of 
$578,769  educate  1087  ministerial  students,  or  that  each  theological  student 
costs  about  $532.50  per  year.  What  does  a  student  cost  a  State  tmiversity  ? 
Picking  institutions  at  random,  I  find  that  the  University  of  Virginia  can 
educate  a  boy  for  about  $239.00  per  year,  the  University  of  Michigan  at 
about  $230.50',  the  University  of  Tennessee  at  about  $189.50,  and  several 
other  public  institutions  at  a  still  lower  rate.  Verily,  our  preachers  come 
high!  It  would  seem  more  practical  to  divert  some  of  the  income  of  these 
wealthy  seminaries,  with  their  small  group  of  students,  into  the  empty 
coffers  of  the  church  colleges. 

The  natural  result  of  these  conditions  has  been  a  comparative  loss 
numerically  on  the  part  of  the  denominational  schools.  Of  the  256  church 
colleges  under  consideration  75  have  less  than  200  students  each,  and  very 
few  indeed  of  the  remainder  possess  as  many  as  400.  The  average  attend- 
ance at  the  State  university  is  not  far  from  1380!  Again  it  must  be  pointed 
out  that  most  of  the  Southern  and  Southwestern  State  schools  do  not 
approach  this  number ;  nevertheless  there  is  scarcely  an  institution  of  this 
type  in  America  with  less  than  500  students.  But,  says  some  one  in  objec- 
tion, immense  size  is  a  disadvantage;  the  pupil  cannot  receive  individual 
attention.  Just  here  is  a  weakness  in  our  greater  State  universities:  The 
undergraduates  do  not  come  often  enough  into  contact  with  the  full  pro- 
fessors ;  the  students  receive  too  large  a  portion  of  their  training  from  young, 
inexperienced  instructors.  But  to  hold  that  the  advantage  of  individual 
attention  lies  with  the  small  chiirch  college  is  a  mistake.  According  to 
the  list  before  us  there  is  in  the  denominational  school  one  teacher  to  about 
fifteen  students.  In  the  University  of  Michigan  the  average  is  about  one 
to  fourteen,  in  the  University  of  Virginia  on^  to  eleven,  in  the  University 
of  California  one  to  eight,  and  in  the  University  of  Tennessee  one  to  seven. 
After  all,  however,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  educational  value  of  a 
crowd ;  this  clash  of  ideas,  this  rubbing  away  of  local  prejudices,  this  daily 
view  of  varied  manners,  creeds,  political  beliefs,  social  opinions,  the  uncon- 
scious gathering  of  cosmopolitan  facts — these  are  undeniable  advantages 
of  a  large  student  body.  And  this  advantage  is  yearly  becoming  more 
evident  in  the  State  universities,  which  by  their  income,  equipment,  faculty, 
and  ability  to  prepare  boys  for  money-making,  draw  larger  and  larger  groups 
of  students. 

Many  of  our  church  colleges  have  been  run  under  systems,  or  rather 
lack  of  systems,  that  would  have  wrecked  any  enterprise.     Too  often,  in 
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their  very  birth,  they  have  been  made  the  victims  of  shrewd  real  estate 
companies  who,  by  offering  land  and  a  small  strni  of  money,  have  induced 
denominations  to  btiild  a  college  where  it  was  not  needed  and  where  it  has 
since  lived  a  starved  existence.  In  the  old-fashioned  effort  to  keep  away 
from  the  "  temptations  of  the  city,  *'  churches  have  established  their  schools 
where  the  modem  student  finds  the  social  life  unbearable.  My  list  of  256 
church  schools  shows  more  than  200  tucked  away  in  towns  of  less  than  10  000 
inhabitants.  The  average  modem  boy,  who  expects  to  make  his  living  by 
commercial  or  mechanical  pursuits,  naturally  and  rightfully  desires  to  be 
near  centers  of  commerce  and  manufacturing  where  he  can  see  daily  the 
work  in  which  he  is  to  engage.  Moreover,  the  study  of  man  is  just  as  im- 
portant as  the  study  of  books,  and  the  types  of  male  humanity  presented 
about  the  average  country  town  are  not  prize  specimens  for  student  obser- 
vation. Those  church  colleges  that  have  been  placed  in  large  cities,  such 
as  the  University  of  Denver,  Vanderbilt  University,  and  Boston  University, 
have  prospered  and  to-day  are  more  than  holding  their  own. 

Any  business  needs  a  shrewd  manager,  and  an  educational  plant  is  no 
exception.  One  of  the  chief  banes  of  church  institutions  has  been  the  lack 
of  efficient  leaders.  Any  preacher  who  was  popular  enough  to  secure  a  D.D. 
and  who  was  scholar  enough  to  read  his  Greek  could,  until  recently,  become 
a  college  president.  Whether  he  had  any  business  sense,  whether  he  could 
make  a  dollar  do  duty  for  two,  whether  he  could  advise  a  boy  to  pound  an 
anvil  instead  of  a  pulpit,  in  short,  whether  he  had  the  plain  "horse-sense" 
of  a  successful  business  man — these  were  matters  but  slightly  considered. 
This  view  of  the  matter  has  brought  many  a  church  school  and  its  endow- 
ment down  into  the  slough  of  despond,  and  some  are  still  there. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  reasons  for  the  present  imfortunate  condi- 
tion of  numerous  denominational  colleges.  I  believe  I  have  pointed  them 
out  without  prejudice;  for,  as  a  teacher  in  such  an  institution,  naturally  I 
should  desire  success  for  this  type.  But  these  facts  and  these  conditions 
must  be  faced.  Have  the  church  schools  the  :  ympathy  of  the  people  in 
general?  President  Mitchell  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina  recently 
said,  '*  While  America  welcomes  in  education  private  enterprise  and  denomi- 
national effort,  to  which  we  owe  a  vast  debt  of  gratitude  for  constructive 
service,  yet  the  people  of  this  country  have  made  up  their  minds  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  school  the  child.  *'  And  he  might  have  added 
that  men  are  unwilling  to  be  taxed  twice  for  the  same  purpose.  Will  church 
members  continue  to  support  church  schools  and  at  the  same  time  support 
competing  State  schools?  It  seems  unlikely,  and  that  means,  of  course, 
the  ultimate  closing  of  the  churches  direct  work  in  education.  That  time 
may  not  come  for  a  good  many  years.  Let  us  hope  so,  at  least;  for  the 
ethical  value  of  the  church  school,  its  constraining  and  spiritual  effect  in 
these  piping  times  of  industrialism  are  indeed  helpful.  But  still  the  ques- 
tion persists :    Can  the  denominational  college  survive  against  such  odds  ? 
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In  looking  over  the  catalogs  of  various  institutions  I  have  found  a 
great  diversity  of  practice  in  regard  to  the  subjects,  required  and  elective, 
for  entrance  to  what  may  be  termed  the  college  of  liberal  arts.  These 
requirements  vary  from  one  and  one-half  courses  in  English  merely,  as  at 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  where  all  other  courses  are  elective, 
to  several  groups  of  required  subjects  with  several  courses  required  in  each 
group,  as  is  common  in  many  of  the  older  institutions,  thus  leaving  but  a 
small  field  of  electives  for  a  student  to  choose  from.  Even  the  young 
western  University  of  Arizona  which,  it  seems,  gives  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Philosophy  instead  of  the  B.  A.,  requires  for  entrance  four  years  of  Eng- 
lish, two  of  mathematics,  two  of  history  and  civics,  two  of  science,  three 
of  Latin,  and  two  of  Greek,  French,  German  or  Spanish,  thus  leaving  only 
one  or  two  electives  in  all. 

It  would  seem  that  if  there  is  a  science  of  education  to  any  extent,  and 
if  colleges  and  secondary  schools  should,  in  any  sense,  be  standardized, 
there  should  be  greater  uniformity  than  this,  still  leaving  room  for  a  reason- 
able margin  of  freedom.  It  is,  I  suspect,  a  problem  both  of  tradition  and 
of  educational  values.  Let  us  for  a  moment  trace  the  tendency  from  the 
past  to  the  present  and  draw  a  conclusion,  with  due  deference  to  the  wis- 
dom of  various  committees  on  this  subject. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  education  has,  in  its  influence,  spread 
downwards  from  above.  Higher  education  became  established  and  sys- 
tematized before  secondary  education ;  the  universities  both  in  Europe  and 
America  were  largely  the  cause  of  the  secondary  schools  in  these  countries. 
Consequently  these  secondary  schools  were,  in  their  origin,  what  they  are 
still  in  large  measure,  mere  preparatory  schools  for  particular  neighboring 
colleges. 

Under  such  conditions  the  curriculum  of  the  preparatory  school  was 
of  necessity  a  *'  required  '*  one  throughout ;  only  such  subjects  were  offered  as 
were  dictated  by  the  college  curriculum,  which  was  also  a  "required'*  one. 
As  in  the  college  above,  so  in  the  preparatory  school  below,  the  elective 
system  did  not  obtain;  the  latter  was  merely  an  adequate  means  to  the 
former  as  an  end. 

*  In  those  days  when  the  field  of  knowledge  was  a  comparatively  limited 
one  there  was  much  reason  for  this.  In  the  olden  time  investigation  and 
knowledge  were  of  necessity  confined  to  a  few  fields;  mathematics,  the 
classical  languages,  philosophy.  Even  later  and  in  English  speaking  coun- 
tries the  vernacular  was  not  a  special  subject  of  study.  The  modem  lan- 
guages occupied  but  a  small  place  if  any,  for  the  classics  held  undisputed 
sway.    The  sciences  of  chemistry,  geology,  biology,  sociology,  education, 
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were  only  beginning  to  claim  the  right  of  domicile  under  the  roof  of  liberal 
education. 

But  when  these  new  departments  of  human  knowledge  became  more 
fully  developed  their  claims  had  to  be  heard  and  the  result  in  the  colleges 
was  the  establishment  of  two  or  more  curricula,  with  separate  and  appro- 
priate degrees.  In  this  situation  a  certain  number  of  the  courses  could  well 
be,  and  were,  constant,  or  required  of  all ;  while  the  remaining  courses  were  in 
the  direction  of  the  curriculi^n  chosen.  Here  were  partially  elective  curri- 
cula, and  this  was  the  beginning  of  the  distinction  between  ** required'*  and 
"elective"  courses,  or  subjects. 

Soon  it  came  to  be  admitted  that  the  new  fields  of  knowledge,  as 
represented  by  the  natural  sciences,  modem  languages,  etc.,  were  educative 
and  cultural,  as  well  as  the  traditional  curriculum  of  the  olden  time.  Even 
if  this  were  not  admitted  by  many  of  the  representatives  of  the  old,  this 
conclusion  was  forced  upon  them  in  practice  by  the  representatives  of  the 
new.  When  this  view  came  to  prevail  many  institutions  adopted  the  prac- 
tice of  giving  only  one  degree  on  the  completion  of  any  Liberal  Arts  curri- 
culum. This  was*  accompanied  by  the  disappearance  of  separate  curricula 
and  by  the  substitution  of  a  certain  number  of  constants^  or  required  courses 
for  all,  leaving  the  balance  of  the  work  elective  in  groups  or  as  single  courses. 

When  this  plan  appeared  in  the  colleges  it  was  only  natural  that 
it  should  be  duplicated  in  the  preparatory  schools ;  and  this  was  historically 
the  case.  The  trend  was  from  the  hard  and  fast  curriculum,  both  in  the 
college  and  in  the  preparatory  school,  to  a  larger  and  larger  degree  of  free- 
dom in  each. 

As  the  new  subjects  were  fighting  their  way  into  the  college,  step  by 
step,  the  conviction  grew  stronger  and  stronger  that  college  life  was  under 
the  weight  of  a  heavy  past.  It  was  felt  that  the  college  did  not  truthfully 
or  wholly  express  the  higher  modem  life ;  that  a  liberal  education  could  well 
be  broader  than  the  traditionalized  college.  And  then  came  an  investiga- 
tion and  discussion  of  educational  values,  resulting  in  the  extension  of  the 
elective  system  in  college  and  consequently  in  the  preparatory  school.  It 
is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  great  ideals  and  activities  of  a  people  do  and 
should  find  expression  in  their  schools. 

In  the  states  where  education  is  supported  by  public  taxation  and  hence 
where  the  high  school  is  preeminently  the  people's  school  by  right — ^where 
the  high  schools  are  the  people's  colleges — the  idea  of  preparation  for  a  life 
and  for  an  education,  too,  which  is  broader  than  that  implied  by  the  tradi- 
tional college,  became  more  pronounced  than  elsewhere.  New  subjects 
appeared  in  the  lists  of  electives,  and  with  them  came  the  limiting  to  a 
greater  and  greater  extent  of  the  required  list.  The  high  schools  in  such 
states  were,  no  doubt,  patterned  largely  after  the  preparatory  schools  of 
the  east,  and  for  the  same  reason  naturally  retained  for  a  long  time  the 
traditional  idea  of  the  college  and  the  "preparatory"  school  in  regard  to 
"required"  subjects.  Even  within  our  own  memory  many  high  schools 
in  the  north-western  states  required  Latin  of  every  pupil  and  required  even 
Greek  to  be  taught  in  the  school.     The  high  schools  have  now  moved  a  long 
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way  from  this  practice,  and  few,  if  any^  now  make  Greek  a  required  sub- 
ject for  the  school,  or  Latin  for  the  pupil.  In  fact  the  general  practice  now 
is,  not  to  make  any  language  other  than  English  a  sine  qua  non  for  gradua- 
tion from  a  high  school.  New  wine  has  been  poured  into  old  bottles  and 
secondary  education  has  held  itself  ready  either  to  patch  the  bottles  or  to 
substitute  new  ones. 

This  raises  the  question  as  to  why  any  subject  of  study  shoiild  come 
in  a  "required''  list.  The  chief  reason,  no  doubt,  for  requiring  some  sub- 
jects for  entrance  to  college  is  that  they  are  necessary  for  further  progress 
in  great  and  important  fields  of  thought  and  action.  English,  for  example, 
is  necessary  for  accurate  thought  and  expression  in  all  fields ;  and  hence  most 
colleges  require  two  or  three  years  of  English  for  entrance.  Leland  Stan- 
ford requires,  as  we  said,  only  one  and  one-half  courses  while  the  University 
of  Minnesota  requires  four.  It  is  probable  though  questioned,  that  the  ele- 
mentary mathematics,  such  as  algebra  and  plane  geometry,  are  qtiite  essen- 
tial to  thinking  in  all  the  great  quantitative  fields  including  the  sciences. 
It  is  probably  true  that  physics,  especially  of  the  descriptive  kind,  is,  as 
Doctor  Harris  has  said,  the  great  destroyer  of  superstitions  in  the  mind  of 
the  high  school  pupil,  and  hence  that  it  should  be  required ;  though  many 
institutions  consider  chemistry,  biology  or  other  science  equally  valuable. 
It  seems  good  and  reasonable  also  that  a  high  school  graduate  should  have 
a  year  on  the  world's  history,  though  some  institutions  do  not  require  it. 

Most  colleges  agree  in  regard  to  the  quantum  for  entrance,  requiring 
about  fifteen  courses.  Time  no  doubt  has  proven  that  the  completion  of 
such  a  curriculum  is  reasonable  evidence  of  ability  to  pursue  successftdly 
college  work.  Custom  and  tradition,  no  doubt,  are  large  factors  here  also, 
for  the  quantum  remains  the  same  while  the  quality  changes  with  almost 
every  institution.  A  ** preparatory'*  curriculum  is,  however,  merely  a 
means — convenient  it  is  true — of  determining  the  candidate's  ability  to  do 
well  the  college  work  upon  which  he  enters.  If  we  were  sure  that  he  had 
the  strength  of  mind  and  the  earnestness  of  purpose  necessary  for  pursuing 
such  work  successfully  it  would  be  the  reasonable  and  just  thing  to  allow 
him  to  enter  upon  it  and  let  by-gones  be  by-gones.  There  may  be  a  ten- 
dency in  some  institutions  io  make  the  mere  technical  means  an  end,  and 
frequently  young  men  and  women  are  **held-up"  and  forbidden  matricula- 
tion because,  forsooth,  they  cannot  comply  with  every  clause  of  the  elabo- 
rate conditions  prescribed  for  entrance ;  in  fact  it  would  almost  suggest  an 
attempt  to  make  the  net  fine  for  the  purpose  of  exclusion.  This  is  likely  to 
be  the  case  where  individual  knowledge  of  the  candidate  and  human  sym- 
pathy are  replaced  by  "system."  In  such  cases  the  letter  left  to  itself 
obscures  the  spirit.  President  Eliot,  I  believe,  said  that  he  could  not  pass 
the  entrance  requirements  to  his  own  University,  and  President  McLean  of 
Iowa  said  it  would  be  shame  for  him  if  he  could ;  and  yet  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  under  many  "systems"  President  Eliot  and  President  McLean 
would  both  be  denied  admission  to  college.  As  it  is,  however,  largely  a  con- 
dition that  confronts  us,  I  grant  that  some  such  practical  test  as  a  pre- 
paratory curriculum  must  be  adhered  to ;  but  it  should  be  wisely  applied, 
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and  within  the  letter  of  the  rule  there  should  be  room  for  the  spirit  of 
justice. 

When  we  now  come  to  the  question  of  languages  other  than  English 
among  the  required  courses  for  entrance  to  college  it  is  pertinent  to  ask  why 
they  are  there.  I  can  see  a  good  reason  why  at  least  two  years  of  Latin 
should  be  required  for  entrance  to  either  a  college  of  law  or  of  medicine, 
for  these  fields  are  replete  with  terms  of  Latin  et3miology.  I  can  also  see, 
if  a  college  has  a  classical,  a  scientific,  and  a  literary  curriculimi,  why  the 
classics  should  be  required  for  entrance  to  the  first,  some  elementary  science 
for  entrance  to  the  second,  and  some  modem  languages  in  part  for  the  third. 
But  when  a  college  gives  but  one  degree,  which  presumably  represents  liberal 
culture,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  merely  **a  language*'  should  be  made  a 
requirement  for  entrance.  Argument  in  favor  of  a  specific  language  for 
a  specific  situation,  as  above,  is  pertinent;  but  it  is  for  "a  language/'  as 
a  generic  requirement,  that  I  see  no  valid  reason.  If  it  be  said  that  this 
view  is  too  utilitarian  it  should  be  noted  that  the  only  reason  why  any  sub- 
ject finds  a  place  in  any  curriculum  is  its  usefulness  of  some  kind.  The  charge 
of  utility  merely  begs  the  question. 

There  might  be  a  reason  for  making  merely  **  a  foreign  language  "  essen- 
tial for  entrance  to  college  if  we  accept  in  full  the  dogma  of  formal  discipline, 
and  claim  that  ** a  language'* — any  language,  immaterial  which — will  suffice 
to  do  the  linguistic  work  upon  the  mind.  Under  this  theory  the  mind  is 
conceived  as  a  crystal  with  several  unpolished  facets,  one  of  which  must  be 
polished  by  some  language  other  than  English,  and  .that  any  language  will 
do  the  polishing  equally  well!  Under  this  theory,  also,  the  English  facet  is 
conceived  as  lying  on  the  side  of  the  crystal  directly  opposite  the  foreign- 
language  facet ;  so  that  if  the  latter  he  polished  light  will  be  shed  through  this, 
on  and  through  the  English  facet !  This  of  course  is  largely  a  fantastical  and 
disproved  theory ;  it  is  a  physical  or  mechanical  analogy  and  is  fast  becom- 
ing obsolete  in  educational  circles,  though  it  still  has  adherents  among  men  of 
the  older  type  and  time.  A  much  truer  analogy  is  the  organic  or  biological 
one  where  each  subject  of  study  is  more  truly  conceived  as  analogous  to  a 
certain  kind  of  food. 

Why  then  should  "a  language" — merely  any  language — ^be  essential 
as  a  food  for  all  students  in  training  for  the  race  of  a  liberal  education? 
The  student  who  for  any  reason  did  not  take  two  years  of  a  foreign  language 
but  who  had,  for  example,  higher  algebra  and  solid  geometry  for  one  course 
and  biology  or  some  other  subject  for  another,  would,  under  the  foreign- 
language  requirement,  be  **held-up"  at  entrance  to  college,  and  conditioned 
in  two  years  of  foreign-language  work;  while  he  should  have  to  throw 
away,  as  far  as  credit  is  concerned,  the  two  strong  courses  which  he  had 
instead.  This  seems  unreasonable.  It  is  probable  that  the  year  of  higher 
algebra  and  solid  geometry  and  the  year  in  biology  would  have  been  taken, 
as  a  rule,  by  the  stronger  student ;  while  the  two  years  of  a  foreign-language, 
which  are  often  poorly  done  in  high  schools,  would  frequently,  if  not  as  a 
rule,  be  offered  by  the  weaker  student.  It  would  seem,  too,  that,  in  this 
country,  a  year  of  American  history  and  civics  and  a  year  of  political  science 
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woiild  be  as  preparatory  as  two  years  in  merely  a  language.  Were  it  in  one 
of  the  small  countries  of  Europe  where  several  languages  are  needed  it  might 
be  otherwise. 

In  explanation  of  the  present  usual  language  requirement  it  seems  a 
reasonable  theory  to  suppose,  since  Greek  was  at  one  time  a  required  study 
and  lost  possession,  and  later,  Latin  with  the  same  result,  on  the  introduc- 
tion of  German,  French,  Spanish,  etc.,  that  the  language  interests  have, 
however  unconsciously,  merely  held  on  to  their  own  and  that  the  require- 
ment of  "a  foreign  language*'  is  now  only  a  compromise  with  a  traditional 
background.  All  interests  naturally  die  hard.  However,  since  Latin 
took  its  place  in  the  elective  list  for  high  school  graduation  and  for  college 
entrance  it  has  had  a  phenomenal  patronage.  Its  condition  is  natural  and 
not  forced.  There  seems  no  good  reason  why  "foreign  languages, "  speci- 
fically and  generally,  should  not  be  food  offered  rather  than  food  required. 

Since,  now,  the  idea  of  complete  articulation  is  becoming  dominant  in 
states  having  state  universities  and  state  systems  of  high  schools,  and  since 
the  idea  is  becoming  dominant  also  that  a  foreign  language  should  not  be 
required  for  graduation  from  a  high  school,  it  will  inevitably  come  to  pass 
in  the  near  future  that  **a  foreign  language'*  will  not  be  a  sine  qua  nan  for 
entrance  to  a  college  of  liberal  arts. 

If  it  be  said  that  this  would  be  a  lowering  of  the  standard,  it  can 
truthfully  be  replied  that  this  again  begs  the  question,  for  it  may  be  asked 
**What  is  the  standard?''  and  **  Why  is  it  a  lowering?''  It  will  have  to  be 
proven  that  *'a  language" — any  language — whether  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin, 
Old  Norsk  or  Scandinavian,  German,  French,  Spanish,  or,  I  presume, 
Cherokee  is  superior  to  other  subjects,  and  in  fact  essential  to  further  prog- 
ress in  a  college  curriculum. 

I  need  not  say  that  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  study  of  languages, 
as  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  study  and  knowledge  in  all  fields.  I  believe 
that  the  man  who  knows  two  languages  is,  as  a  rule,  better  equipped  and 
more  truly  educated  than  the  man  who  knows  only  one;  but  this  can  be 
truthfully  said  of  the  man  who  knows  any  two  subjects.  The  question  at 
issue  is :  What  can  be  the  reason  or  reasons  for  making  merely  **  a  foreign 
language''  a  required  study  for  all  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  a  college 
education?  The  present  general  solution  of  the  question  throughout  the 
country  is  a  traditional  and  not  a  scientific  one.  The  conception  which  fovmd 
its  expression  in  the  oldtime  curriculum  was,  no  doubt,  an  uplift  in  its  day 
and  generation;  but  all  concepts,  when  they  **set "  and  petrify,  become  ob- 
structive and  reactionary. 

It  does  n9t  follow  that  the  reasons  for  not  requiring  **a  foreign  language" 
for  admission  to  college  are  valid  for  the  exclusion  of  foreign  languages  from 
the  required  list  for  graduation  from  college.  The  test  for  entrance  is  for 
the  purpose  of  selecting  those  who  are  able  to  do  college  work  well ;  what 
the  baccalaureate  degree  requires  and  represents  is  something  quite  different 
whatever  that  may  be. 

Looking  then  at  the  trend  of  history,  and  in  view  of  the  educational 
value  of  studies,  and  of  the  main  purpose  of  a  preparatory  curriculum  it 
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seems  to  me  that  the  time  is  at  hand  in  the  United  States  when  languages 
other  than  English,  however  important  they  may  be,  shotild  take  their 
place  among  other  electives  for  college  entrance,  jiist  as  they  have  taken 
their  place  among  other  electives  for  high  school  graduation.  The  intelli- 
gent and  sympathetic  judgment  of  those  engaged  in  secondary  education 
should  be  the  criterion  as  to  what  is  essential  in  that  field,  and  have  the 
output  of  the  secondary  school,  which  comes  up  to  the  secondary  standard, 
should  be  admitted  without  conditions  to  the  college  of  liberal  arts.  College 
entrance  reqtiirements  should  be  the  same  as  high  school  graduation  require- 
ments. 


THE  PRACTICAL  VALUE  OF 

LITERATURE 

By  K.  R.  B.  FLINT,  A.  M. 

PROFESSOR  OP  ENQLISH,  NORWICH  UNIVERSITY 

During  recent  years,  the  rush  of  young  men  and  women  into  study  and 
work  of  a  technical  nature  has  developed  a  tendency  among  the  students 
of  our  American  colleges  to  discount  any  sort  of  mental  application  not 
directly  productive  of  practical  results.  Naturally  enough  in  the  midst 
of  all  this,  the  study  of  literature  has  lost,  something  of  its  forfner  position 
of  prestige  in  the  college  curriculum.  Undeniably  the  remarkable  material 
progress  of  to-day  is  due  to  the  incessant  manner  in  which  men  have  applied 
themselves  to  real  problems  of  utility.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  any 
people  hoping  to  be  reckoned  a  permanent  factor  in  the  world's  advance- 
ment mtist  be  able  to  gain  from  the  past  such  knowledge  as  will  enable  it 
to  avoid  the  conditions  which  have  caused  the  downfall  of  former  regnant 
nations,  and  this  knowledge  can  be  obtained  in  no  surer  way  than  by  a 
comprehensive  study  of  literature. 

Mere  semblance  of  a  discussion  concerning  the  advantages  of  literary 
study  suggests  the  necessity  of  determining  a  correct  answer  to  the  simple 
and  yet  very  complex  question  "What  is  literature?'*  In  a  general  way 
the  statement  might  be  made  that  literature  includes  all  written  or  printed 
books ;  in  short  that  it  is  the  recorded  life  of  a  people,  a  mirror  reflecting 
to  all  posterity  the  customs  and  institutions  of  an  era  at  once  remote  and 
tmfamiliar.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  a  sharp  line  of 
demarcation  between  those  books  to  which  people  go  for  data  and  statis- 
tical information  and  those  which  are  read  for  amusement  and  individual 
development.  As  college  catalogs,  city  directories  and  financial  reports 
are  not  generally  regarded  as  literature,  the  latter  sort  is  pertinent  in  this 
discussion.  Thtis,  by  a  proper  classification  of  the  elements  of  the  two 
natural  literary  divisions,  poetry  and  prose,  the  student  may  acqtiire  a 
knowledge  of  the  fields  to  be  gleaned  and  of  the  particular  kind  of  wealth 
which  each  may  be  expected  to  yield. 

In  poetry,  the  three  main  types,  the  narrative,  the  lyric  and  the  drama, 
offer  unlimited  opportunities  to  the  student  for  selecting  either  in  accord- 
ance with  individual  taste  or  outlined  course,  not  entirely  from  one  class, 
but  the  best  from  all.  That  the  reading  should  always  be  done  with  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  general  class  to  which  the  poem  in  hand  belongs, 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  and  the  ability  to  distinguish  the  subdivisions 
of  the  three  main  types  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  knowledge.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  sentimentalist  has  appeared  niuch  more  frequently  than  the 
rugged,  virile  poet,  and  there  is  some  excuse  for  the  student  who  shrinks 
from  poetry.  In  poetic  form,  however,  are  recorded  the  noblest,  most 
inspiring  thoughts;  the  very  language  of  the  soul;  because  when  man 
becomes  introspective,  when  he  gives  serious  thought  to  eternity,  when  he 
asks  himself  in  what  does  all  this  struggle  for  existence  end;  when  some 
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day  he  stops  in  his  work,  appalled  by  the  thought  that  in  a  brief  time  every 
sign  of  life  at  that  moment  existing  will  have  disappeared,  there  leaps  up 
within  him  a  desire  to  express  his  pent-up  feeling  in  a  passionate  form  of 
composition.  The  early  patriarchal  tribes  were  thus  impelled  to  produce 
those  classic  myths  which  have  so  long  been  the  fotmtain  head  of  literature. 
Bryant  was  perplexed,  yet  near  to  nature  and  his  God,  when  he  wrote  those 
immortal  lines  of  Thanatopsis,  lines  which  when  carefully  read  must  tend 
to  develop  true  men  and  faithful  women. 

The  three  main  divisions  of  prose  literature  represent  storehouses  of 
knowledge  to  which  every  intellect  is  a  key.  Whether  narrative,  critical, 
reflective  or  personal,  the  essay  imparts  the  result  of  careful  research. 
In  the  world's  great  orations  appear  the  spoken  thoughts  of  master  minds 
attempting  to  sway  the  masses.  But  in  fiction  is  fotmd  the  most  potent 
writing  of  the  present  day.  Having  as  a  primary  object  amusement,  there 
is  indirectly  gained  from  the  reading  of  such  books  as  "The  Tale  of  Two 
Cities,"  " Resurrection, " and " The  Virginian,"  an  appreciation  of  life  and 
its  attending  conditions.  The  historical  novel  has  in  many  cases  faithfully 
represented  certain  periods,  certain  localities  and  certain  types.  The 
sociological  novel,  imlimited  in  its  area,  deep  and  instructive,  places  before 
the  general  reading  public  social  problems  which,  when  solved,  greatly 
improve  conditions.  When  a  novel  from,  the  hand  of  a  man  of  power  is  so 
read  that  the  experiences  and  associations  of  the  writer  become  so  far  as  is 
possible  those  of  the  reader  general  learning  has  been  attained.  Reproduc- 
ing in  the  mind's  eye  the  scenes  and  actions  insures  an  impression  both  last- 
ing and  beneficial. 

An  American  novelist  in  one  of  his  introductions  has  said :  "  Into  the 
warp  and  woof  of  every  book  an  author  weaves  much  that  even  the  subtlest 
readers  cannot  suspect — far  less  discern.  To  them  it  is  but  a  cross  and 
pile  of  threads  interlaced  to  form  a  pattern  which  may  please  or  displease 
their  taste.  But  to  the  writer  every  filament  has  its  own  associations. 
How  each  bit  of  silk  or  wool,  flax  or  tow,  was  laboriously  gathered,  or  was 
blown  to  him ;  when  each  was  spun  by  the  wheel  of  his  fancy  into  yams ;  the 
color  and  tint  his  imagination  gave  to  each  skein ;  and  where  each  was  finally 
woven  into  the  fabric  by  the  shuttle  of  his  pen.  No  thread  ever  quite  detach- 
es itself  from  its  growth  and  spinning,  dyeing  and  weaving,  and  each  draws 
him  back  to  hours  and  places  seemingly  tmrelated  to  the  work."*  And  so  in 
the  literature  of  a  people  there  is  interwoven  the  real  fibre  of  racial  character. 
.  The  writing  of  the  tragedy  of  life  has  always  had  the  same  ring.  It  is 
noticeable  that  every  work  which  has  become  a  classic  has  had  wrought  into 
it  as  a  central  theme  one  or  more  of  the  great  passions  of  life.  David  wrote 
these  experiences  into  his  psalms ;  Chaucer  breathed  them  into  the  Canter- 
bury Tales,  and  Allen  has  faithftilly  portrayed  human  nature  in  his  '*  Choir 
Invisible."  With  superior  educational  advantages,  with  keen  apprecia- 
tion of  the  fact  that  out  of  the  pages  of  history  is  read  the  prophecy  of  the 
future,  the  study  of  literature  should  place  its  stamp  upon  every  boy  and 
girl  more  indelibly  than  ever  before.     Nor  will  the  future  see  any  passing 
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away  of  that  life  blood  of  literatiire,  romance,  nor  any  changing  in  human 
nature.  Nations  are  making  material  progress,  but  human  nature  is  the 
same  to-day  as  when  Adam  lived  in  the  garden  of  Eden.  The  Norsemen 
can  never  again  sail  out  on  seas  which  they  can  call  their  own ;  the  plains 
no  longer  furnish  the  thrilling  experiences  of  the  early  pioneer  period ;  and 
with  the  onrush  of  civilization  many  a  man  exclaims  "Romance  is  fading 
away. "  It  is  not  true.  So  long  as  young  men  on  the  farms  or  in  the  cities 
have  warm  blood  and  the  love  of  adventure,  and  young  women  admire  these 
qualities,  romance  will  not  fade  away.  There  is  as  much  of  it  on  the  trans- 
continental train  as  on  the  towpath.    The  football  gridiron  rivals  the  plains. 

It  is  true  that  the  study  of  literature  is  an  intangible  process.  One  can 
faithfully  search  Homer,  Virgil,  Schiller,  Victor  Hugo  or  Shakespeare  with- 
out being  consciotis  of  definite  results,  but  although  there  is  no  apparent 
progress  from  day  to  day,  a  balancing  of  accounts  every  six  months  should 
sljow  a  decided  gain  in  the  mental  bank.  To  appreciate  fiilly  the  jewelled 
pages  of  literary  masterpieces  one  must  have  the  thorough  knowledge  that 
is  gained  not  by  cranmiing  but  by  normal  assimilation.  Many  a  college 
man  for  years  has  failed  to  realize  that  the  training  received  as  a  youth  was 
in  any  way  specific.  He  may  have  studied  this  subject  and  that  subject 
for  the  sake  of  mental  discipline,  but  discover  late  in  life,  in  the  midst  of 
some  grave  crisis,  that  the  knowledge  which  was  general  had  like  the 
lightning's  flash  become  specific — a  real  weapon  of  defense.  It  is  not  the 
thing  learned  but  the  method  by  which  it  is  learned  that  produces  the  per- 
fect mental  man. 

Naturally  there  is  much  in  literature  that  is  bad.  There  is  no  denying 
that  publishers  to  sell  their  papers  throw  ethics  to  the  winds,  and  unblush- 
ing scatter  news  in  such  a  misleading  manner  as  to  deceive  the  reading 
public.  Magazines,  whether  dealing  with  politics,  religion  or  educational 
problems,-  stoop  to  the  same  level,  misrepresenting  prominent  men  by  pub- 
lishing under  striking  head  lines  some  unusual  excerpt.  Novels,  too,  are 
not  infrequently  builded  on  the  same  principle,  but  it  mvist  be  remembered 
that  many  writers  have  been  branded  sensationalists  who  were  honestly 
working  for  reform.  It  was  a  novel  that  opened  the  eyes  of  the  North  to 
the  conditions  of  slavery ;  magazines  articles  and  a  book  brought  about  the 
pure  food  laws  of  1906;  and  it  was  left  for  a  novel  to  bring  ^bout  political 
reform  in  a  certain  New  England  state. 

The  statement  is  frequently  made  that  today  yoimg  men  have  no 
desire  to  be  scholars  in  the  old  sense  of  the  word,  that  they  wish  to  be  men. 
This  aspiration  to  real  manhood  is  altogether  commendable,  but  let  them 
remember  that  the  training  which  has  made  whole  men  in  the  past  can  do 
something  for  the  men  of  the  future.  Let  them  remember  that  technical 
training  and  cultural  training,  so  called,  when  properly  combined  should 
produce  the  highest  type  of  virility.  It  is  worth  the  while  for  every  college 
student  to  realize  that  the  study  of  literature  can  give  him  a  more  compre- 
hensive mind,  a  better  vocabulary,  a  keener  insight  into  human  nature, 
a  higher  idea  of  citizenship  and  a  stronger  character.  "Surely,  these  attain- 
ments have  a  practical  value. 


SORORITY  NOTES 

By  an  EX-CHAPERONE 

"The  next  time  I  am  a  chaperone, "  I  said,  "the  very  first  thing  I  do 
will  be  to  marry  off  all  my  charges.     Then  they  will  be  ready  to  study!" 

"Yes,  that's  the  idea,"  approved  the  president  of  an  old  and  famous 
college,  to  whom  I  was  talking.  "  Marry  'em  off,  boys  and  girls,  and  then 
they  are  ready  to  work!     I  have  just  been  thinking  the  same  thing. " 

There  is  a  grain  of  truth  in  that  joke,  I  assure  you. 

Every  paper  or  magazine  one  picks  up,  nowadajrs,  contains  conmients 
on  the  colleges,  and  of  all  questions  before  the  public  there  is  none  of  more 
interest,  or  none  which  concerns  the  colleges  more  closely  than  the  question 
of  "What  shall  be  done  about  the  sororities?" 

It  is  not  treason  to  pen  a  few  lines  of  my  own  experience  as  a  "  Sorority 
Chaperone, "  for,  on  my  "initiation,"  I  frankly  declared  I  "wotild  make 
a  story"  of  it  all. 

My  proteges  were  delighted  at  the  prospect !  '  *  Oh,  do !  Do !  Will  you 
put  us  in?" 

"  Most  assuredly  I  will, "  was  my  answer,  thinking  to  make  a  humorotis 
sketch  of  a  very  unimportant  affair.  It  seemed,  on  the  surface,  only  a 
huge  joke,  all  these  children  playing  at  housekeeping,  for  they  were  really 
only  children  escaped  prematurely  from  under  their  mother's  wing.  But 
I  soon  changed  my  mind  as  to  its  importance. 

When,  wide-eyed,  I  watched  my  dainty  maidens  flit  up  and  down  the 
stair  to  ball  and  party  and  rout,  looking  like  nothing  so  much  as  a  lot  of 
flowers  from  box-bordered  beds  of  an  old-fashioned  garden — posy-pinks, 
forget-me-not  blues,  lilies,  and  daffy-down-dillys — ^all  afloat  and  awhirl 
on  a  tumultuous  sea  of 'happy  times — ^when  I  had  helplessly  looked  upon 
this  through  the  long  weeks  of  "  rushing, "  there  crept  into  my  mind  a  doubt 
of  its  being  quite  sane  and  without  responsibilities. 

Thereupon  my  heart  began  to  quake. 

"  If  you  will  take  the  position, "  asseverated  distracted  resident  alumnae 
of  this,  my  sorority,  eager  to  shift  their  problem  onto  new  shoiilders,  "  if 
you  will  take  the  place,  you  will  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  be  there.  The 
girls  run  the  house.  They  are  self-governing,  and  have  a  set  of  rules  by 
which  all  must  abide.  Don't  worry,  don't  be  afraid.  It's  the  easiest  thing 
in  the  world!" 

"I  never  can  do  it,"  was  my  answer,  "never!"  But  the  honor  was 
thrust  upon  me,  and  feeUng  that  perhaps  it  might  be  an  easy  proposition 
after  all,  and,  of  course,  a  pleasant  one,  to  live  among  a  lot  of  busy,  jolly 
yotmg  people,  I  allowed  myself  to  become  initiated.  Warmer  welcome  had 
none  ever  than  I,  nor  a  more  charming  house,  nor  greater  kindliness  and 
friendship  from  girls ;  and  to  live  among  girls  and  not  love  them  wotdd  be 
an  impossibility.  They  are  ftill  of  generous  impulses,  all  have  a  high  idea 
of  honor ;  the  life  in  a  sorority  house  broadens  a  girl  in  every  way.  Once 
a  member  of  a  sorority,  she  stands  or  falls  by  her  own  merits ;  what  is  true, 
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honorable,  above  board,  is  alone  tolerated,  and  any  falling  below  par  brings 
-justice — ^sometimes — ^from  the  members  themselves.  Yet  occasionally  for 
the  "good  of  the  hoiise, "  an  offender  is  allowed  to  repeat  the  offence — ^the 
matter  is  to  be  kept  quiet ;  next  year  she  will  not  be  allowed  to  return,  the 
girl  who  offends.  The  matter  thus  drops  without  scandal.  Better  it  would 
be  for  all  concerned  that,  on  the  instant  of  repetition,  the  member  were 
promptly  expelled.  Girls  or  boys  would  then  recognize  that  the  real  good 
of  the  sorority  would  be  best  advanced  by  keeping  its  members  sharply  up 
to  its  standards,  without  any  mincing  of  matters. 

At  first  glimpse  of  sorority  life  among  giris,  it  seems  ideal.  The  house 
is  a  home.  That  is  true,  but  it  will  require  some  evolution  ere  that  home 
is  conducted  as  the  quiet  mother-governed  homes  from  which  its  occupants 
have  come. 

College  life  is  ustially  the  first  taste  of  freedom  that  a  girl  has  had.  She 
comes  independently  alone,  she  arranges  her  schedule  with  little  supervision, 
she  selects  her  boarding  and  lodging  house ;  then,  if  the  college  be  one  of 
sororities,  she  casts  longing  eyes  towards  the  charmed  circles — ^and  waits. 
If  she  is  rushed  (with  small  consideration  for  anything  beyond  her  personal 
appearance  or  recommendation,  or  her  father's  bank  accoimt),  her  studies 
drop  far  into  the  backgroimd  during  the  "pan-Hellenic"  limit — ^three 
weeks — and  if  she  be  of  the  **  elect, "  following  the  excitement  usually  comes 
collapse.  If  she  is  not  considered  eligible  after  all,  has  been  "rushed"  and 
"dropped,"  it  is  distressing  to  hear,  "Why,  some  girls  have  broken  their 
hearts  and  left  college  because  they  did  not  make  a  sorority! "  Cut  bono, 
indeed  1 

Is  it  not  a  strenuous  beginning  of  college  work  when,  among  the  hun- 
dreds of  students,  new  and  old,  a  gleaning  must  be  made  at  lightning  speed 
of  the  best  material  with  which  to  build  up  sorority  houses  for  the  next 
nine  months? 

The  Chaperone  watches  in  amaze  the  hasty  decisions.  Once  in  a  while 
her  own  judgment  is  asked,  and  when  she  has  given  an  adverse  decision 
and,  for  monetary  reasons,  a  girl  is  admitted  anyhow,  it  is  really  not  a  satis- 
faction when  that  member  brings  the  sorority  into  bad  repute  ere  th^  year's 
close.  Perhaps  life's  ups  and  downs  have  made  her  a  little  more  capable 
of  judging  than  girls  whose  experience  is  only  just  beginning. 

A  few  months  of  this  splendid  college  life  will  winnow  out  the  best  there 
is  in  a  girl,  and,  perhaps,  at  the  beginning  of  a  second  semester  one  might 
judge  worthily  and  well  as  to  her  eligibility  for  this  new  form  of  life.  But 
there  is  no  such  waiting.  The  houses  must  be  promptly  filled ;  rent  must 
be  paid;  arrangements  for  house-keeping  for  a  long  nine  months  are  at 
stake. 

Thus  the  year  begins,  dedicated  to  the  Lord  of  Misrule,  frolicking, 
singing,  jollifying  and  every  head  soon  begins  to  buzz  with  dates,  and  dances, 
as  the  houses  reel  along  in  competition. 

Among  my  merry-makers  I  felt  precisely  like  a  grub  that  had  suddenly 
emerged  into  the  butterfly  state,  albeit  there  yet  himg  about  me  the  Cin- 
derella garments  of  cocoon  days,  for  I  had  arrived  "unbeknownst"  of  the 
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"rushing,"  thinking  to  chaperone  a  crowd  of  schoolgirls,  not  a  bevy  of 
society  maidens  whose  days  and  nights  demanded  a  perfect  panoply  of 
pretty  clothes. 

Wildly  distraught  was  I — a  typical  "  old  woman  who  lived  in  a  shoe, " 
with  my  sudden  supply  of  astonishing  children!  In  a  trice  I  saw  that  a 
problem  that  had  kept  the  faculty  and  the  alimrnae  guessing  was  not 
mine  to  solve,  and  without  delay  I  handed  back  the  stmi  given  me  to  solve, 
and  handed  in  my  resignation.  What  was  I  to  hold  in  my  hand  the  future 
of  a  crowd  of  girls  living  almost  without  restraint,  for  a  "proctor"  of 
their  own  age  (or  youth,  rather)  has  small  control  over  girls  who  consider 
themselves  the  arbiters  of  their  own  fate.  Rules?  Yes,  but  who  kept 
them?  They  decorated  the  wall  of  the  lower  hall,  but  a  firm  hand  and  the 
the  voice  of  one  in  authority  was  needed  to  enforce  them ;  not  the  unaccus- 
tomed hands  of  children  at  the  helm. 

Chaperone?  House-mother?  Yes,  but  you  see  the  house  of  a  sorority 
ustially  really  belongs  to  its  members.  It  is  theirs  to  say  what  may  or  may 
not  be  done  within  its  walls,  and  dormitory  rules  do  not  prevail  there  as  a 
general  thing.  It  was  a  problem  of  self-government,  working  itself  out  as 
best  it  could,  for  no  authority  had  been  vested  in  me.  Neither  was  I  asked 
or  desired  to  attend  my  charges  to  outside  gaieties.  They  were  sufficient 
unto  themselves. 

Yet  the  immense  responsibilty  lay  on  my  heart,  and,  in  case  of  trouble, 
would  promptly  have  been  laid  at  my  door  by  parents  and  faculty.  "  No 
one  takes  these  girls  to  heart  as  you  do!*'  admonished  my  colleagues,  "no 
one!  Why  do  yow.^"  Why  did  I?  Who  could  help  it ?  If  one  goes  into  it 
merely  for  the  salary  or  for  a  home,  one  may,  possibly,  forget  the  danger 
of  yotmg  lives  being  wrecked  at  the  outset;  one  may  then  wink  hard  at 
many  things  rather  than  abandon  such  a  position.  But  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  one  considers  for  an  instant  all  the  fears  and  hopes,  all  the  hard  sacri- 
fices, and  notes  the  toil-worn  hands  of  many  visiting  mothers,  knowing  that 
for  them  has  not  been  even  a  college  career,  barring  entirely  the  sorority  life, 
one  is  apt  to  "take  these  girls  seriously"  enough,  no  matter  what  the  easy 
counsel.  Sorority  life  is  one  of  growing  perplexity  to  college  regents  and 
many  are  the  theories  advanced  as  to  its  disposition. 

Yet,  you  cannot  be  among  girls  and  not  partake  of  their  enthusiasm, 
and  the  "  Pledging  Breakfast "  was  as  exciting  an  affair  to  the  Chaperone  as 
to  any  of  her  girls.  Not  a  single  "bump!"  My  rejoicing  was  deep,  tho' 
not  voiced  with  the  others  in  college  yells ! 

Twenty-one  days  of  dazzling  dinner-gowns,  and  the  successful  culmina- 
tion of  our  festivities  was  reached!  "Coach-rides"  and  "cookie-shines" 
had  wrought  for  us  a  victory !  (Small  matter  that,  close  upon  our  trivimphs, 
one  of  my  "rushers"  succumbed  to  an  attack  of  heart-weakness!  That 
another  went  home  with  bronchitis,  and  yet  another  very  nearly  "  crossed 
the  river"  from  an  attack  of  appendicitis,  and  one  and  all  in  utter  languor 
betook  themselves  finally  to  text-books!) 

"We  are  hoodooed,"  declared  my  girls.  But  it  wasn't  hoodoo;  it 
was  only  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  commonest  of  nature's  laws,  and  the 
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result  was  only  what  might  have  been  expected,  in  my  house  as  in  all  the 
others. 

As  for  the  chaperones  (and  they  nimibered  four  in  the  town),  they  lived 
through  it — ^that's  about  all.  My  own  nights  had  been  spent  in  hanging 
over  the  banisters  at  intervals  from  ii  130  P.  M.  to  2  ;oo  A.  M.,  and  a  little 
more,  wild  with  anxiety,  for  sometimes  the  gray  dawn  alone  sent  the  merry- 
makers home.  Alone  was  I  in  my  worry  about  them?  No.  Hark  to  a 
voice  from  the  faculty. 

**  I  hear  them  coming  home,  sometimes  at  daybreak,  and  I  say  to  my 
husband,  'Oh,  what  if  it  was  our  little  girl!' " 

You  see,  don't  you?  The  Chaperone  is  not  "responsible,  '*  but  every 
single  girl  lies  on  her  heart  like  a  lump  of  lead,  and  every  mother,  in  case  of 
disaster,  would  instantly  cry,  "  What  were  you  doing,  that  my  girl  should 
come  to  harm!" 

** Not  take  them  seriously,  *'  indeed! 

My  first  experience  with  college  fraternities  was  when  the  four  upper 
rooms  of  my  own  old  home  were  rented  to  some  nice  young  fellows,  and 
my  horizon  was  quickly  enlarged!  These  brilliant  young  geniuses  soon 
transformed  the  rooms  into  a  meeting  place  for  the  "Brotherhood,"  and, 
while  I  stood  aghast,  and  laughed  at  the  uproar  that  ensued,  and  trembled 
at  the  downfall  of  furniture  tmder  gymnastic  pranks,  and  closed  my  ears  to 
the  sound  of  heavy  feet  that  denoted,  on  nights  of  initiation,  the  march  of 
coflSnbearers  adown  the  winding  stair,  my  neighbors  raised  their  voices  in 
remonstrance,  and  at  the  expiration  of  three  months  my  boys  were  made 
to  vacate. 

With  them  had  been  no  anxiety  as  to  their  future.  Though  the  sons  of 
ministers,  many  of  them,  there  seemed  little  doubt  as  to  the  road  they 
would  travel ;  it  was  foreordained.  But  my  enlightenment  was  great  as  to 
what  college  "frats"  cotild  do  in  the  way  of  frolicking!  But  they  were 
generous,  for  not  a  banquet  was  cooked  a];)ove  stairs,  with  my  own  utensils 
that  had  long  ago  traveled  skyward,  that  /  was  not  therein  made  a  sharer, 
some  one  lad  or  the  other  appearing  at  my  door  with  gentle  knock  about 
midnight — "The  fellows  want  you  to  taste  this!"  and  handing  in  some  rare 
tidbit. 

Well,  college  frats  for  boys  will  endure  to  the  end  of  time ;  but  college 
sororities  for  girls  are  in  process  of  evolution — or  annihilation — ^which? 

Months  have  gone,  and  yet  as  I  pen  these  words  a  picture  flits  before 
me. 

A  roomfull  of  flowerlike  girls  lounging  on  ctishions  in  the  brilliant  glow 
from  a  wide  fireplace.  Their  gauzy  gowns  fluff  up  about  them  like  petals 
in  a  daisy  field.  They  are  all  so  pretty,  so  gay,  so  full  of  the  joy  of  living. 
Everything  pertaining  to  sorority  life  takes  on  a  couleur  de  rose.  Surely, 
this  is  the  ideal  way  in  which  a  girl  may  journey  through  her  college  years  I 

I  watch  them  and  listen  to  the  gay  songs,  and  my  heart  yearns  ineffably 
over  the  singers.  *  Looking  back  on  it  now,  I  wonder  at  my  "worry, "  for 
beneath  all  this  sptirt  at  learning,  and  the  weary  grubbing  of  Greek  roots, 
they  were  but  "home-making"  little  women,  and  Nature  herself  took  a 
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hand  in  their  careers ;  and  I  am  thankful  to  say,  after  I  had  given  up  the 
responsibility,  many  a  cheerful  call  came  to  me  over  the  'phone  of  "engage- 
ments" among  my  girls. 

But,  then,  they  seemed  to  me  hardly  older  than  a  little  lass  of  sixteen 
months  who  promenaded  uncertainly  past  our  door  every  morning,  and  they 
needed  "mothering"  as  much  as  my  boys  when  they  battered  themselves 
up  in  football,  and  I  was  reproved  for  my  fussing — "  You  are  not  the  mother 
of  all  those  boys!" 

So,  you  see,  I  always  have  taken  the  "frats  "  seriously. 

There  is  good  in  this  commtmity  life  for  girls — ^much  good.  A  chapter 
house  is  a  home ;  but  it  will  have  to  be  run  on  different  lines  from  the  present. 

Of  the  visiting  girls  one  has  no  control.  Their  advent  is  a  deterrent 
of  all  the  regular  mode  of  living,  and  the  '* week-end"  invariably  brings  an 
influx  of  girls,  doubling  the  expense  of  living,  and  upsetting  house-keeping 
arrangements  more  fully  than  in  a  private  house.  Neither  are  these  girls 
amenable  to  rules,  and  the  chaperone  can  only  anxiously  await  their  depart- 
ure. 

One  yellow-haired,  deHcate  girl  was  my  despair,  and  my  one  daily 
question  was,  "Why  don't  you  go  home  to  your  mother?"  Later,  and 
after  my  resignation  had  taken  effect  and  I  was  out,  I  met  her  again  and 
again  "visiting, "  but  mostly  on  the  street,  attended,  visually,  by  two  Uni- 
versity boys — flushed,  weafy  looking,  needing  care ;  and  I  was  glad  at  heart 
the  responsibility  was  not  mine! 

Whose  was  it  ?  . 

It  lay  at  the  doors  of  the  resident  altmrnae  of  the  sorority,  I  thought, 
not  to  allow  so  much  visiting,  so  much  freedom  of  the  house  or  of  the  streets. 
Poor  little  lassie ! 

Constant  stir,  constant  excitement  of  coming  and  going  guests ;  weary 
cares  of  house-keeping  for  girls  whose  brains  should  be  free  of  all  care  except 
the  work  of  the  classroom ;  a  dreary  struggle  to  make  ends  meet,  and  avoid 
financial  shipwreck ;  for  the  expenses  pertaining  to  sorority  life  are  many, 
what  with  "cookie-shines"  and  the  numberless  entertainments  as  the 
months  go  on.  The  heavy,  overhanging  burden  of  a  debt,  (if  they  are  buy- 
ing their  houses),  monetary  distress  of  every  kind,  mtist  be  eliminated  before 
these  girls  can  live  their  lives  studiously,  happily,  and  in  full  enjoyment  of 
college  privileges.     Colleges  all  sigh  for  an  " ideal  sorority  house! " 

It  can  be  made,  but  it  will  take  a  strong  hand  at  the  helm.  It  will 
need  dormitory  rules.  It  will  need  a  willingness  of  every  inmate  to  co- 
operate with  the  chaperone  in  making  the  house  a  home — a  real  home,  not 
a  place  where  you  often  hear  the  words,  "My!  wouldn't  I  be  called  down 
for  that  at  home!"     See,  do  you? 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  "  discipline  "  is  a  word  to  vise  in  connection 
with  such  girls.  In  a  mother-governed  house,  the  privileges  and  freedom  of 
the  home  is  theirs  also.  A  girl  rarely  abuses  it.  In  a  sorority  house,  the 
same  feeling  must  prevail.  Let  any  inmate* transgress  or  abuse  these  privi- 
leges, after  reprimand,  if  the  offense  is  repeated,  without  hesitation  expel 
her,  "  for  the  good  of  the  sorority. 
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Delinquencies  will  out,  and  the  longer  a  sorority  waits  to  mete  out  jus- 
tice, so  much  longer  will  the  trouble  continue.  It  is  rare  when  trouble 
does  occur  in  a  sorority  house,  but  it  is  not  unknown,  nor  is  the  taking  away 
of  its  charter  an  unknown  thing.  Neither  is  it  tinknown  that  a  girl's  whole 
life  has  been  shipwrecked  in  the  unwonted  freedom  of  her  college  days — 
financially,  morally. 

Then,  shall  we  not  take  them  "seriously?" 

Sororities  are  exclusive.  Yes,  but  how  can  they  help  it?  Their  own 
circle  is  large  and  they  have  little  time  for  those  without  the  pale. 

The  chapter  hotise  also  stands  in  danger  of  degenerating  into  a  club- 
house, a  general  meeting  place  for  a  good  time.  Not  with  the  fellow  stu- 
dents, (the  boys,  I  mean),  but  just  among  themselves,  and  when  I  heard 
the  words,  '*0h,  don't  let's  have  the  l?oys, "  in  connection  with  any  frolic 
in  the  house,  I  shivered,  for  that  meant  times  altogether  too  festive  and  too 
hilarious. 

College  people  have  got  to  take  time  to  know  these  sorority  girls  if  they 
want  to  keep  them  up  to  par,  or,  indeed,  have  them  at  all.  The  members 
are  young  people  who  need  help,  who  need  interest  in  their  undertakings. 
Their  house  stands  for  home,  to  be  recognized  as  such,  and  lifted  to  the  plane 
of  a  real  home — or,  else  shut  its  doors,  and  throw  away  the  key. 

Give  it  just  the  odious  name,  sorority  house;  look  askance  at  it;  wink 
at  its  misdemeanors ;  complain  in  undertones  ot  its  misconduct — and  let  it 
go  at  that,  and  small  wonder  the  colleges  are  ashamed  of  it.  Recognize  its 
claims  as  a  home,  call  upon  its  inmates  as  upon  friends,  meet  them  on  a 
level  with  your  own  daughters,  trust  them,  believe  in  them,  take  a  neigh- 
bor's interest  in  them  and  I  believe  every  girl  of  them  will  respond,  for 
girls  soon  learn  to  live  up  to  a  high  standard,  and  to  tolerate  things  that  are 
good. 

Two  months  of  frantic  anxiety  ended  my  career  as  chaperone.  The 
loving,  troubled  eyes  of  the  mothers  who  came  to  visit  haimted  me  by  day 
as  well  as  by  night.  Let  someone  take  these  girls  who  did  not  care — ^who 
would  sleep,  no  matter  in  what  part  of  the  college  town  her  charges  were 
wandering,  but  the  place  was  not  for  me. 

When  the  alumnae  of  my  sorority  (by  adoption)  fotmd  that  I  really 
meant  to  take  my  departure,  I  received  many  visitations,  and  was  earnestly 
solicited  about  the  future  good  of  my  girls.  "  What  do  you  advise  us  to  do  ?  ?* 
At  the  time,  cast  down,  perplexed,  I  could  only  say,  "Take  from  the  hands 
of  babes  the  responsibility  of  their  home,  and  place  it  in  the  hands  of  one 
older  and  wiser  than  themselves."  How  many  times  since  then  I  have 
talked  "sororities"  with  college  deans,  both  men  and  women,  I  can  hardly 
count!  It  is  always  a  theme  of  conversation!  My  conclusions,  nowadays, 
are  the  following — subject  to  change,  also  improvement! 

The  sorority  house  (if  such  a  thing  must  needs  be)  should  have  at  its 
head  a  woman  of  highest  character ;  a  woman  of  education  and  ctilture,  a 
lady  in  the  truest  sense  of  that  word ;  a  woman  also  of  strong  nerve  and  of 
strong  body. 

Give  this  house-mother,  then,  full  authority  over  the  home  of  which  she 
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is  the  nead.  Let  it  be  "self-governed,"  if  you  like,  but  let  all  plans  and 
purposes,  all  merry-makings,  even,  be  submitted  to  her  for  judgment. 

In  place  of  the  resident  alumnae  making  monthly  pilgrimages  of  inspec- 
tion through  the  house,  it  might  be  as  well  to  trust  this  house-mother  to 
rule  her  little  kingdom  wisely  and  well,  without  a  humiliation  that  any 
mother  in  her  own  home  would  resent  instantly. 

How  deliriously  there  comes  to  my  memory,  mirth-inspiring,  one  of 
the  *'  elect"  who  with  leveled  eyeglass  looked  me  over  and  approvingly  said, 
"  It's  really  wonderful  how  you  always  dress  so  appropriately  to  the  occa- 
sion!" Said  "occasion"  being  my  admittance  of  her  to  the  living-room; 
/  clothed  in  white  duck.  Trained  nurse,  or  sort  of  upper  housemaid,  I 
never  could  deride  in  quite  which  light  she  looked  upon  me !  If  the  chaper- 
one,  having  all  authority,  cannot  come  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  situa- 
tion, ask  for  her  resignation.  Advice  pours  into  her  ears  from  all  sides. 
The  patronesses  have  a  finger  in  the  piel  The  resident  altimnae  have  their 
ideas ;  the  visiting  mothers  (really  the  kindest  of  all !)  do,  still,  give  hints 
of  their  own  home-making,  and  among  them  all  the  chaperone  has  a  hard 
road  to  travel ! 

If  any  house-mother  has  ever  had  a  home  of  her  own,  she  will  know 
how  to  make  a  home  for  her  girls,  but  she  cannot  make  it  nor  will  it  endure 
without  the  loving  and  willing  cooperation  of  these  girls  themselves ;  nor 
can  she  make  it  according  to  the  views  of  a  score  or  more  of  outsiders.  A 
house-mother  should  be  one  who  may  be  received  by  the  faculty  and  the 
alumnae  as  one  of  themselves,  treated  with  equal  respect  and  courtesy.  The 
girls  are  not  to  look  upon  her  as  one  in  arbitrary  command,  but  to  realize 
that  in  her  they  find  one  who  wijl  work  for  them  and  with  them  loyally 
and  well.  Every  chaperone  I  have  known  has  acknowledged  that  she, 
too,  was  afraid  of  those  girls.  I  wonder  why?  I  cannot  quite  say,  but  I 
know,  only  too  well,  that  /  was  afraid — ^for  all  their  kindness  to  me.  I 
think  it  was  because  I  was  never  quite  sure  of  what  hilarity  wovild  next  be 
on  the  cards,  and  having  no  authority,  I  could  only,  **  Being  in — ^bear  it," 
as  one  Shakespeare  sayeth.  My  period  of  probation  ended,  I  retired  a 
sadder  and  wiser  person,  and  a  steady  procession  of  chaperones  followed  in 
my  footsteps.  Under  the  there-existing  strain,  no  one  woman  covild  long 
carry  burden,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  the  problem  of  the  sorority  house  yet 
remains  unsolved. 

Girls  from  outside  the  house  are  a  disturbing  element.  They  pay 
their  dues  and  have  the  freedom  of  the  house,  but  hardly  any  home  could 
be  conducted  in  a  quiet  and  orderly  manner  with  its  doors  opened  wide  by 
day  and  night  for  the  inrush  of  friends ;  study  hours  infringed  upon,  cease- 
less idle  chatter  of  those  who  only  want  to  pass  the  time,  free  entrance  into 
the  dining  room  during  meals — really  a  sorority  house  so  run  has  more  than 
the  liberties  of  a  club,  and  who  can  say  them  nay? 

Things  must  mightily  change  for  the  better  ere  a  sorority  house  is 
what  all  are  longing  for  it  to  be — ^ideal  1 
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Columbia's  Early  Laws 

On  October  31,  1754,  a  charter  was  granted  to  the  Governors  of  the  College  of  the  Province  of 

New  York,  in  the  City  of  New  York,  America,  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a 

college,  to  be  known  as  King's  College,  for  the  instruction  and  education  of 

youth  in  the  learned  languages  and  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences. 

LAWS  &   ORDERS  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  NEW  YORK 

ADOPTED  JUNE  3.  '755 

I.    OF  ADMISSION. 

First.  None  shall  be  admitted  (unless  by  a  particular  Act  of  the  Gover- 
nors) but  such  as  can  read  the  first  three  of  Tully's  Select  Orations  and  the 
Three  first  Books  of  Virgil's  Aeneid  into  English,  and  the  Ten  first  Chapters 
of  St.  John's  Gospel  in  Greek,  into  Latin  and  such  as  are  well  versed  in  all 
the  rules  of  Clark's  introduction  so  as  to  make  true  Grammatical  Latin  and 
are  expert  in  Arethmetic  so  farr  as  the  Rule  of  Reduction  to  be  examined 
by  the  President  or  fellows: 

2NDLY.  Every  schollar  shall  have  a  Copy  of  these  Laws  and  his  Admit- 
tatur  shall  be  signed  at  the  end  of  them  by  the  President  upon  his  Promis- 
sing  all  due  Obedience  to  them  which  Promise  shall  be  expressed  in  Writing 
under  his  hand. 

II.     OF  GRADUATION. 

First.  The  Examination  of  Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  Batchelor 
of  Arts  shall  be  held  in  the  College  hall  about  six  Weeks  before  Commence- 
ment by  the  President  or  fellows  when  any.  of  the  Governors  or  any  who 
have  been  Masters  of  Arts  in  this  College  may  be  Present  and  ask  any  ques- 
tion they  think  proper  and  such  condidates  as  have  resided  four  years  and 
are  then  found  competently  versed  in  the  sciences  wherein  they  have  been 
instructed  shall  then  be  admitted  to  expect  their  degree  at  Commencement 
which  shall  be  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  May. 

2NDLY.  Such  as  have  diligently  pursued  their  studies  for  three  years 
after  being  admitted  to  their  Batchelors  degree;  and  have  been  guilty  of 
no  gross  immorality  shall  be  admitted  to  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

3RDLY.  No  candidate  shall  be  admitted  to  either  of  these  Degrees  with- 
out fulfilling  the  terms  above  appointed  unless  in  case  of  extraordinary 
capacity  and  diligence  and  by  a  particular  Act  of  the  Governors  of  the 
College. 

4THLY.  Every  one  that  is  admitted  to  either  degree  shall  pay  a  Pistole 
to  the  President. 

III.     OF  THE  PUBLICK  WORSHIP. 

( '^:1  First.  The  President  or  one  of  the  Professors  or  Fellows  in  his  absence 
shall  every  morning  and  evening  read  the  form  of  prayers  established  by 
the  Governors  of  the  College  and  according  to  the  rules  and  method  therein 
prescribed. 
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2NDLY.  Every  student  shall  constantly  attend  the  said  publick  service 
at  such  stated  hotirs  as  the  President  shall  appoint  and  those  that  absent 
themselves  shall  for  every  offence  be  fined  twopence  and  one  penny  for  not 
coming  in  due  season,  unless  they  can  alledge  such  reasons  for  their  absence 
or  Tardiness  as  shall  appear  sufficient  to  the  President. 

3RDLY.  Every  Pupil  shall  constantly  attend  on  the  Publick  Worship 
every  Lord's  Day  at  such  Church  or  meeting  as  his  Parents  or  Guardians 
order  him  to  frequent  and  for  every  neglect  shall  be  obliged  to  perform  such 
Extraordinary  Exercise  as  the  President  and  Professors  or  fellows  shall 
appoint  tmless  he  hath  some  reasonable  excuse  admitted  to  be  sufficient  by 
the  President. 

4THLY.  Every  Pupil  shall  behave  with  the  utmost  decency  at  Publick 
Worship,  or  in  the  Hall  and  whoever  is  proved  guilty  of  any  profane  or 
indecent  behavior  as  talking,  laughing,  justling,  winking,  etc.  he  shall  sub- 
mit to  an  admonition  for  the  first  offence  and  to  an  Extraordinary  Exercise 
for  the  second  and  if  Obstinate,  expelled. 

IV.     OF  MORAL  BEHAVIOR. 

First.  If  any  Pupil  shall  be  convicted  of  Dnmkenness,  Fornication, 
Lying,  Theft,  Swearing,  cursing  or  any  other  scandalous  immorality  he 
shall  submit  to  open  admonition  and  confession  of  his  fault  or  be  expelled 
if  his  Crime  is  judged  too  heinous  for  any  lesser  Pimishment  and  especially 
if  he  be  Contumacious. 

2NDLY.  None  of  the  Pupils  shall  frequent  houses  of  ill  Fame  or  keep 
company  with  any  persons  of  known  scandalous  behavior  and  such  as  may 
endanger  either  their  Principles  or  Mordls :  and  those  that  do  so  shall  first 
be  openly  rebuked  and  if  they  obstinately  persist  in  it  they  shall  be  expelled. 

3RDLY.  None  of  the  Pupils  shall  fight  Cocks,  play  at  Cards,  Dice  or  any 
unlawfull  game  upon  penalty  of  being  fined  not  exceeding  Five  Shillings 
for  the  first  offence,  and  being  openly  admonished  and  confessing  their 
fault  for  the  second,  and  expulsion,  if  contumacious. 

4THLY.  If  any  Pupil  shall  be  convicted  of  fighting,  maiming,  slandering 
or  greviously  abusing  any  person  he  shall  be  fined  Three  shillings  for  the 
first  offence  and  if  he  repeats  his  offence  he  shall  be  further  punished  by  fine 
admonition,  suspension  or  expulsion  according  to  the  aggravation  of  his 
fault,  especially  if  contumacious.  ^  i 

STHLY.  If  any  Pupil  be  convicted  of  any  Dilapidations  of  the  College 
or  any  Injury  done  to  the  Estates,  goods  or  persons  of  any  others  he  shall 
be  obliged  to  make  good  all  Damages. 

V.  OF  BEHAVIOUR  TOWARDS  AUTHORITY  AND  SUPERIOURb. 

First.  If  any  Pupils  be  disobedient  to  the  President,  Professors  or 
fellows  of  the  College  or  treat  them  or  any  others  in  authority  with  any 
insulting,  disrespectfuU  or  contemptuous  language  or  deportment,  he  shall 
be  fined  not  exceeding  five  shillings  for  the  first  offence  or  submit  to  open 
admonition  and  confession  of  his  fault,  according  to  the  nature  of  it  and  be 
expelled  if  he  persists  contumacious. 
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2NDLY.  Every  pupil  shall  treat  all  his  superiours  and  expecially  the 
authority  of  the  College  with  all  duty  and  respect  by  all  such  good  manners 
9,nd  behaviour  as  common  decency  &  good  breeding  require,  such  as  rising, 
standing,  uncovering  the  head,  preserving  a  proper  distance  and  useing  the 
most  respectfull  language,  etc.  and  he  that  behaves  otherwise  shall  be 
pimished  at  the  discretion  of  the  President  and  fellows  or  Governors  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  and  degree  of  his  ill  behaviour. 

VI.    OF  COLLEGE  EXERCISES  &  DUE  ATTENDANCE. 

First  :  The  business  of  the  first  year  shall  be  to  go  on  and  perfect  their 
studies  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  Classics  and  go  over  a  system  of  Rhetoric, 
Geography  and  Chronology  and  such  as  are  designed  for  the  Pvilpit  shall 
also  study  the  Hebrew. 

2NDLY.  The  business  of  the  second  and  third  years  shall  be  after  a 
small  system  of  logic  to  study  the  Mathematics  and  the  Mathematical  and 
Experimental  Philosophy  in  all  the  severall  branches  of  it,  with  Agriculture 
and  Merchandize,  together  with  something  of  the  Classics  and  Criticism  all 
the  while. 

3RDLY.  The  fourth  year  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  Studies  of  Metaphysic 
Logic  and  Moral  Philosophy  with  some  thing  of  Criticism  and  the  Chief 
Principles  of  Law  and  Government,  together  with  History,  Sacred  and  Pro- 
fane. 

4THLY.  The  Pupils  in  each  of  their  terms  shall  be  obliged,  at  such  times 
as  the  President  shall  appoint,  to  make  exercises  in  the  severall  branches 
of  learning  suitable  to  their  standing  both  in  Latin  and  English,  such  as 
Declamations  and  Dissertations  on  various  questions  pro  and  con,  and 
frequently  Thesis  and  Syllogistical  Reasonings. 

STHLY.  Whoever  shall  misbehave  in  time  of  exercise  by  Talking, 
Laughing  or  Justling  one  another,  &c,  shall  be  fined  one  shilling  for  each 
offence. 

6thly.  All  the  Pupils  shall  be  obliged  to  apply  themselves  with  the 
utmost  diligence  to  their  studies  and  constantly  attend  upon  all  the  exercises 
appointed  by  the  President  or  their  Tutors  or  Professors  for  their  Instruction. 

7THL,Y.  None  of  the  pupils  shall  be  absent  from  their  chambers  or  neg- 
lect their  studies  without  leave  obtained  of  the  President  or  their  respective 
Tutors,  except  for  Morning  and  Evening  Prayers  and  recitation  and  half-an- 
hour  for  Breakfast  and  an  hour  and  half  after  Dinner  and  from  Evening 
Prayer  till  nine  of  the  clock  at  night.  The  penalty,  four  pence  or  some 
exercise  for  each  offence. 

8th  LY.  If  any  student  shall  persist  in  the  neglect  of  his  studies  either 
through  obstinacy  or  negligence  and  so  frequently  fails  of  making  due  prep- 
aration for  recitation  and  other  appointed  exercises  arid  if  he  refuse  to 
submit  and  reform  after  due  admonition  he  shall  be  rusticated,  i.e.,  sus- 
pended for  a  time,  and  if  he  does  not  bring  sufficient  evidence  of  his  reforma- 
tion he  shall  be  expelled. 

QTHLY.  No  student  shall  go  out  of  town  without  the  President's  or  his 
Tutor's  leave  unless  at  the  Stated  Vaction  upon  penalty  of  Five  Shillings 
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and  for  repeating  his  faxilt  he  shall  be  rusticated,  and  if  contumacious, 
expelled. 

N.  B,  The  stated  vacations  are  a  month  after  commencement,  one 
week  at  Michaelmass  and  a  fortnight  at  Christmass  and  Easter  Week,  i.e. 
from  Good  Fryday  till  the  Fryday  following,  which  last  being  so  near  Com- 
mencement is  to  be  considered  as  only  a  Vacation  from  Exercises  but  not 
from  the  College  or  Dayly  Morning  and  Evening  Prayers,  and  so  does  not 
come  within  the  last  Prohibition. 

All  the  fines  shall  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  College  to  be  laid  out 
in  books  and  disposed  of  as  a  reward  to  such  of  the  schoUars  as  shall  excell 
in  the  course  of  their  studies  in  their  severall  classes  as  the  President  Pro- 
fessors and  Tutors  or  the  major  part  of  them  shall  Direct. 

FORMULA  AD  GRADUS  ADMITTENDI. 

The  President,  inclosing  both  hands  of  the  Candidate  clapped  togethei- 
in  his  hands  shall  say : 

Ego  ex  autoitate  hujus  Academiae  Nov.  Eboracensis  Regis.  Diplo- 
mate  constitutae  admitto  Te  ad  (B :  vel.)  Magistratus  in  Artibus  Gradum. 

Then  delivering  a  little  Book  a  Psalter  or  Testament  &c.  shall  add: 
Tibiq.  trado  hunc  Libnmi,  tma  ctmi  Potestate  ea  omnia  faciendi,  omni- 
busqiis  Juribus  et  Privilegiis  fruendi,  quae  ad  istum  gradum,  quoquo  modo 
Attinent.  Tu  vero  vide  sis  ut  Probi  et  sapienter  te  geras,  prout  te  deceat 
hoc  grada  omatum  Faxitque  Deus  ut  in  ejus  Honorem  atque  in  Ecclesiae 
Reigi  publiae  utilitatem  concedatur. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY  ON  COLLEGE 

EFFICIENCY 

Last  year  a  special  committee  of  the  Oberlin  faculty  on  Tests  of  College 
Efficiency,  of  which  President  C.  N.  Cole  was  chairman,  made  a  very  interest- 
ing report  covering  an  outline  of  the  various  tests,  which  will  be  taken 
up  at  length  in  the  fiext  number  of  The  American  College. 

As  an  appendix  to  their  report,  the  committee  published  a  bibliography 
which  is  given  below  and  will  be  f otmd  interesting  to  those  who  are  making 
an  examination  of  this  subject.  In  their  preface  to  this  bibliography  the 
committee  says: 

•  It  has  proved  impracticable  to  present  here  a  complete  biblio- 
graphy eVen  of  recent  publications  that  deal  with  the  various  phases 
of  the  subject  of  college  efficiency.  All  that  has  been  attempted  is  to 
provide  a  fairly  representative  selection  from  the  abundant  material 
of  the  last  decade,  within  which  period  most  of  the  more  important 
discussions  have  appeared.  Some  of  the  titles  included  appear  to 
relate  only  to  university  conditions,  but  the  discussions  either 
include  the  college  situation  or  apply  almost  equally  well  to  it.  A 
few  articles  that  appeared  too  late  to  affect  the  formation  of  the 
outline  have  also  been  listed,  the  importance  of  the  papers  seeming 
to  justify  calling  attention  to  them  in  this  way. 
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SHOULD  THE  CARNEGIE 
FOUNDATION  CHANGE 
ITS  NAME 


The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Teaching  should  amend 
its  name  so  as  to  express  more  fully  the 
work  which  it  is  really  doing  for  higher 
education.  It  might  add  to  its  official 
title  some  words  like  the  following:  *'and  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
Administrative  Conditions  under  which  Teaching  is  Done/'  Dr.  Pritchett's 
Fourth  Annual  Report  makes  very  plain  that  at  present  the  Foundation 
is  not  so  much  concerned  with  college  and  university  teaching  as  with 
college  and  university  administration  or  management  or  operation,  by 
whatsoever  name  it  may  be  called.  A  short  analysis  of  this  report  will 
show  how  true  this  is. 

Omitting  Part  I,  which  covers  the  current  business  of  the  Foundation 
for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1909,  and  one  half  of  which  is  devoted  to 
historical  sketches  of  the  nine  institutions  admitted  to  or  retired  from  the 
accepted  list  during  the  year,  we  find  that  Part  II  relates  entirely  to  ques- 
tions quite  outside  of  teaching.  The  five  topics  of  this  part  have  only  a 
distant  connection  with  instruction  as  such.  Neither  the  actuarial  side  of 
the  retiring  allowance  system  (p.  61),  nor  the  adoption  of  the  present  rules 
for  the  giving  of  pensions  (p.  63),  nor  the  reasons  why  college  teachers  retire 
(p.  66),  nor  the  working  of  the  rules  for  retirement  and  their  betterment 
(p.  68),  nor  the  teacher's  obligation  in  life  insurance  (p.  74),  has  any  direct 
connection  with  teaching — that  is,  with  classroom  instruction.  All  five  of 
these  subjects  have  directly  or  indirectly  to  do  with  the  teacher  himself  or 
with  his  family  and  their  joint  welfare ;  and  only  in  the  most  indirect  way 
with  the  instruction  which  the  teacher  gives  or  could  give  under  better 
surroundings.  Undoubtedly  the  service  conditions  under  which  a  skilled 
workman  labors  may  affect  his  work,  but  these  conditions  are  not  the  work 
itself,  nor  are  they  the  results  which  that  work  produces.  Part  II,  there- 
fore, treats  entirely  of  how  to  improve  the  conditions  under  which  teaching 
is  to  be  done,  or  instruction  is  to  be  given,  and  not  of  the  teaching  itself. 
In  the  same  manner  Part  III  is  devoted  to  the  operation  of  management 
of  tax-supported  institutions  and  not  to  the  teaching  therein.  It  treats 
of  the  unfortunate  rivalries  between  tax-supported  institutions  of  the  same 
commonwealth  and  the  unfortunate  administrative  complications  which 
have  arisen  therefrom .  The  Foundation  does  not  find  fault  with  the  teachers 
in  these  tax-supported  institutions,  but  rather  with  the  resultant  political 
and  other  outside  difficulties  which  interfere  with  the  teachers'  good  work. 
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So  Dr.  Pritchett's  discussion  of  agricultural  education  is  not  a  discussion  of 
the  content  and  spirit  of  the  instruction  given  in  agricultural  schools,,  but 
rather  of  who  should  attend  such  schools,  and  where  these  schools  should  be 
located,  and  what  should  be  their  form — the  agricultural  college  or  the  agri- 
cultural trade  school — and  the  future  of  the  agricultural  college,  and  the 
training  of  the  farmer.  So  a  discussion  (p.  107)  of  the  efforts  of  Iowa  and 
Massachusetts  to  coordinate  their  tax-supported  institutions  has  only  the 
most  remote  bearing  upon  the  teaching  done  in  those  institutions. 

In  the  same  way,  in  Part  IV,  what  direct  connection  have  financial 
reports  (p.  115)  with  teaching,  or  how  does  the  form  of  those  reports  directly 
advance  the  teaching  in  any  college  or  tiniversity  ?  So  with  college  adver- 
tising (p.  1 16),  or  the  fimction  of  the  college  trustee  (p.  1 22),  or  the  principles 
of  college  advertising  (p.  125),  or  the  college  registration  office  (p.  127). 
What  direct  connection  is  there  between  these  things  and  the  way  in  which 
Prof.  X.  instructs  his  students,  or  teaches  them  the  best  there  is  in  his 
subject,  or  implants  in  them  the  fruitful  seeds  of  scholarliness  ? 

In  Part  V,  the  uses  and  limitations  of  a  standard  imit  in  secondary 
education  (p.  131)  is  an  administrative  detail  to  ascertain  who  shall  be 
admitted  to  college  and  from  what  point  the  college  instruction  shall  take 
its  departure.  It  affects  only  remotely  the  course  and  teaching  of  Profes- 
sor X.  Evidently  the  articulation  of  high  school  and  college  (p.  134)  is 
likewise  administrative  in  its  nature  and  nothing  else.  The  treatise  upon 
a  practical  illustration  of  the  use  of  college  requirements  for  admission 
(pp.  138-152)  is  simply  a  demonstration — mathematical  and  beyond  ques- 
tion— of  the  absolute  lack  of  standardization  and  tiniformity  in  college 
management  and  operation,  even  in  the  simplest  matters  of  routine.  Nor  is 
the  disciission  of  the  preparatory  department  (p.  152),  which  so  many  insti- 
tutions maintain,  a  question  of  Prof.  X's  teaching  in  the  college,  but  rather 
of  the 

mingling  of  youth  of  all  ages  and  stages  of  preparation  takes  away 
the  very  thing  which  makes  the  college  distinctive ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  scholarly  and  social  association  of  a  group  of  yoimg  people  of 
varied  tastes,  but  like  intellectual  standards.  Such  an  institution 
cannot  possibly  have  the  true  college  atmosphere. 

Dr.  Pritchett  sums  it  all  up  when  he  says  that 

the  last  twenty  years  have  been  a  period  of  enormous  college  expan- 
sion ;  the  next  twenty  years  are  to  be  one  of  college  betterment  and 
coordination. 

But  throughout  his  report  he  says  practically  nothing  about  teaching  and 
everjrthing  about  the  difficulties  under  which  the  teacher  labors.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  teaching  as  such — the  instructional  departments  of  our  col- 
leges and  universities — ^Professor  X's  classroom  work — are  far  ahead  of 
any  other  portion  of  the  college.  There  is  little  present  need  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  teaching  part  of  the  institution.  The  instructional  forces  must 
stand  still  for  a  while  and  until  the  balance  of  the  concern  can  catch  up  and 
become  coordinated  with  them.    All  will  then  cooperate  in  the  college  educa- 
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tion  in  which  instruction  plays  only  a  single  part,  and,  in  the  cases  of  many 
individual  diploma  holders,  only  a  very  minor  part.  Many  college  men  are 
far  poorer  students  and  classroom  performers  when  they  get  their  college 
diplomas  than  when  they  earned  their  high  school  diplomas,  and  far  poorer 
specimens  of  manhood,  and  less  likely  candidates  for  efficient  and  fruitful 
citizenship.  But  this  is  not  the  fault  of  the  classroom  work  of  Professor  X  or 
of  his  colleagues.  As  a  scholar  he  is  fifty  or  one  himdred  years  ahead  of  the 
most  eminent  of  the  great  teachers  of  earlier  days.  As  a  fruitful  and  inspir- 
ing teacher  he  may,  under  proper  surroundings,  be  the  peer  of  any  of  them. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  Dr.  Pritchett  is  not  talking  about  Professor  X  or  criti- 
cising his  classroom  work,  his  so-called  teaching.  He  is  too  good  a  scientist 
to  commit  himself  on  a  subject  about  which  he  knows  nothing  and  of  which, 
under  present  administrative  conditions,  he  can  know  nothing.  Dr.  Prit- 
chett is,  in  fact,  complaining  becaiise  the  splendid  work  of  Professor  X,  in 
his  classroom  and  in  his  other  functions  as  a  teacher  and  man  is,  because  of 
maladministration  or  no  administration,  an  tmknowable  factor,  even  in  his 
own  college,  and  because  it  is  weighted  down  and  hampered  by  the  bad 
work  of  his  colleague.  Prof.  Easymark. 

The  American  College  is  not  finding  fault  in  the  least  with  Dr.  Pritch- 
ett. On  the  contrary  it  wishes  more  and  more  ppwer  to  his  elbow.  It 
would  have  eacli  year  more  and  more  of  just  this  kind  of  criticism — clear, 
founded  on  fact  and  not  on  theory,  by  name  and  to  the  point.  Undoubtedly 
Dr.  Pritchett  understands  that  he  is  not  writing  about  the  advancement 
of  teaching.  But  does  the  college  wdrld,  the  college  president  and  faculty 
and  board  of  control,  perceive  at  all  clearly  that  Dr.  Pritchett's  report 
relates  substantially  not  at  all  to  their  classroom  work  and  the  advance- 
ment of  the  teaching  of  the  faculty,  but  almost  exclusively  to  that  bugbear 
of  faculties — college  administration?  that  it  has  to  do  almost  entirely  with 
the  service  conditions  under  which  Professor  X  does  his  work  as  a  teacher? 
with  the  rawness  and  lack  of  mental  and  moral  discipline  of  the  material 
upon  which  he  must  exert  his  fine  scholarliness  and  scholarship  ?  with  the 
political  atmosphere  or  financial  stringency  which  dulls  his  ambition  or 
thwarts  his  best  efforts  as  a  teacher?  with  the  manifold  outside  interests 
which  distract  the  attention  of  his  pupils  ? 


This  fourth  annual  report  is  an  absolute 
NAVIGATING  THE  refutation  of  a  fallacy  which  is  almost  univer- 

COLLEGE  SHIP  sally  present  in  the  minds  of  college  pro- 

fessors :  viz.  that  it  is  their  own  work  which 
counts  rather  than,  as  an  underlying  condition,  the  stirroundings  tmder 
which  their  work  must  be  done.  They  have  no  conception  of  what  modem 
administration  can  do  and  is  doing  in  far  larger  and  more  difficult  situations 
than  prevail  in  any  college,  and  what  it  might  do  for  them.  They  confuse 
scientific  and  sympathetic  administration  or  management  with  the  mere 
implements  by  which  it  gets  its  bearings.     They  speak  and  act  as  tho  it 
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were  the  compass,  and  the  chronometer,  and  the  log,  and  the  sextant  and 
chart  which  navigate  the  vessel  and  constitute  the  science  of  navigation. 
They  seem  to  think  that  the  card  catalogues,  the  periodical  reports,  the 
financial  statements,  the  mmierous  details  of  administrative  routine  are 
college  administration.  They  do  not  see  that  these  are  merely  the  chart, 
and  the  log,  and  the  compass,  and  the  chronometer  and  sextant,  nay  even 
the  wheel  and  the  rudder  of  the  navigating  administrator;  they  overlook 
that  the  main  thing  after  all  is  his  brain,  his  purpose,  his  power  to  reach  his 
port. 

,  But  as  the  navigation  of  the  ship  is  but  a  necessary  detail  of  its  greater 
purpose,  so  administration  is  but  an  important  detail  in  carrying  out  the 
ptirposes  of  a  great  institution.  The  ship  was  built  and  manned  to  make 
voyages;  and  the  voyage  is  but  to  transport  safely,  and  satisfactorily  to 
all  interested,  a  cargo  of  passengers  and  freight,  or  to  sustain  a  nation's 
honor  on  the  seas.  The  navigator  does  not  build  or  provision  the  ship, 
nor  collect  or  stow  or  insure  its  cargo,  nor  act  as  its  engineer  or  purser  or 
steward.  So,  too,  the  navigation  of  a  ship  varies  with  the  vessel  to  be  navi- 
gated, and  one  competent  to  sail  one  boat  would  fail  with  another.  The 
greatest  navigator  of  Rome's  mightiest  triremes  would  to-day  have  to  take 
lessons  from  a  bright  midshipmite  upon  a  Dreadnought.  It  is  said  that 
we  have  no  sailors  now  who  would  be  trusted  to  sail  Hendrick  Hudson's 
Half  Moon  across  the  ocean.  In  a  small  vessel  the  captain  and  the  navi- 
gator are  one  and  the  same  person.  But  in  a  great  ship  or  in  a  fleet  the 
navigator  is  merely  a  man  under  orders  who  performs  certain  duties  and 
exercises  certain  high  ftmctions  for  the  common  good,  which,  at  certain  times 
and  places,  are  absolutely  essential  to  save  the  boat  from  shipwreck  and 
accomplish  the  object  of  her  existence.  What  the  navigator  is  at  such  times 
and  places,  and  only  then,  to  the  ship  and  all  on  board  her  or  interested  in 
her,  that  the  highly  trained  and  devoted  administrator  will  come  to  be  to 
the  college  and  especially  to  the  great  university.  He  is  not  the  crew,  nor 
the  captain,  nor  the  ship,  nor  her  cargo,  nor  her  owner  nor  her  flag;  but 
merely  her  navigating  officer,  highly  trained,  wholly  devoted,  working  con- 
stantly to  bring  safely  into  the  desired  haven  the  ship,  her  cargo,  crew  and 
passengers,  and  the  diverse  interests  which  each  of  these  represent. 


In  its  first  number.  The  American 
DOCTOR  PRITCHETT  College  showed  how  the  retiring  allow- 

AS  A  TEACHER  OF  ance  system  of  The  Carnegie  Foundation 

COLLEGE  NAVIGATION  was  almost  the  least  important  of  its 

activities.  In  the  light  of  his  fourth 
annual  report,  it  is  evident  that  Dr.  Pritchett  is  bringing  a  unique  equip- 
ment to  the  help  of  the  solution  of  great  problems  which  are  quite  outside 
of  the  retiring  system  or  of  college  teaching.  Having  been  bom  in  Mis- 
souri, he  must  be  shown ;  as  a  great  astronomer,  he  approaches  his  work  in 
a  scientific  spirit ;  as  the  superintendent  of  the  United  States  Coast  and 
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Geodetic  Survey  he  has  learned  the  value  of  system  and  accuracy ;  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Lighthouse  Board,  he  knows  the  need  of  aids  to  navigation ;  as  the 
pr(»sident  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  he  has  tried  his 
hand  at  college  navigation ;  and  now,  he  is  the  head  of  and  backed  by  a  great 
educational  fund  and  assisted  by  a  strong  board  of  business  men  and  college 
presidents.  Naturally  he  turns  his  attention — not  to  the  further  advance- 
ment of  college  teaching,  which  is  already  far  in  advance  of  and  out  of  touch 
with  the  other  parts  of  the  college  ship — but  to  the  formulation  and  advance- 
ment of  the  science  of  navigating  the  college  ship.  The  first  great  desidera- 
tum is  that  the  American  college,  and  her  faculty  and  officers  and  trustees, 
should  realize  that  The  Carnegie  Foundation  is  after  all,  not  so  much  con- 
cerned about  the  college  ship  as  about  her  navigation;  and  that  it  is  neces- 
sary for  them,  as  the  other  great  factors  interested  in  the  college  ship,  to 
use  the  words  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  to  so  * 'improve  their  insight,  fore- 
sight and  hindsight  by  a sight",  that  the  college  ship  shall  no  longer  be 

allowed  to  drift,  but  shall  be  navigated  by  some  well  -thought-out  plan, 
along  some  well-defined  courses,  and  to  some  predetermined  harbors,  where 
she  can  land  a  well-assorted  cargo  of  seasonable  and  seasoned  goods. 
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THE  AMERICAN  COLLUGi:  aims  to  present  in  this  department 
tHe  best  tHougKts  on  tHe  pfeblems  of  our  colleges,  a  franK  and  open  dis- 
cussion of  tKeni  and  any  elaboration  of  or  difference  from  vie^nrs  expressed 
editorially  or  in  general  articles.  Contributions  for  tKis  departnient  ^Rrill 
be  gratefully  received. 


CHARLES  F.  THWING, 
in  The  Interior. 

The  college  man  of  today  has  less 
religion,  certainly  less  religiousness,  but 
he  is  more  religious  than  the  college 
man  of  forty  years  ago.  Religion  has 
become  a  more  normal  and  constituent 
part  of  his  character.  Unconsciously 
he  has  come  to  interpret  life  in  terms 
of  religion.  The  college  man's  religion 
has  become  more  intellectual;  it  has 
lost  much  of  its  emotionalism.  The 
feeling  of  the  guilt  of  sin,  for  instance, 
the  feeling  of  remorse  for  sin,  the  feeling 
of  the  need  of  forgiveness,  has  become 
less  constant  and  less  vixrid.  Appeals 
to  the  emotions  have  lost  their  stimu- 
lus. The  prayer  meeting  as  an  occa- 
sion for  singing  hymns,  for  interpreting 
or  revealing  one's  inmost  experiences, 
has  not  retained  its  early  place.  The 
daily  chapel  service  is  made  of  highest 
worth  through  the  freshness,  force, 
vitality  and  beauty  of  the  intellectual 
presentation  of  truth.  The  leader  of 
that  service  reaches  the  heart,  the  will, 
the  conscience  through  the  intellect. 
If  the  speaker  fail  to  be  intellectual, 
he  usually  fails  to  be  either  interesting 
or  impressive.  The  aesthetic  side  of 
the  daily  service,  through  emphasis  on 
music  of  organ  or  choir,  be  it  said,  also 
makes  a  fine  appeal. 

The  intellectual  part  of  the  college 
man's  religion  is  devoted  to  the  more 
fundamental  elements.  Perhaps  one 
might  say  rather  element  than  ele- 
ments.    This  intellectual  part  begins, 


as  it  ought,  with  the  truth  about  God. 
It  might  also  be  added  that  it  ends  also 
with  this  theme.  The  belief  in  a  per- 
sonal God  is  general,  far  more  general 
in  the  college  than  in  the  community. 
This  belief  is  founded  upon  the  uncon- 
scious influence  of  early  home  training 
and  also  on  philosophical  grotmds. 
Pragmatism,  whether  with  or  without 
the  name,  is  a  good  practical  fotmda- 
tion.  College  men  recognize  that  the 
belief  in  a  God  works  well.  The  intel- 
lectual skeptic  of  the  blas^  type  of  the 
earlier  time  has  gone.  As  a  skeptic 
he  was  weak,  as  he  was  noisy,  and  as 
a  gentlemen  he  was  rather  hard  to 
bear.  The  college  man's  thought  rests 
on  God,  on  that  God  whom  Christ  came 
to  reveal.  Perhaps  this  college  man 
fastens  his  attention  too  immediately 
on  the  fatherhood  of  God,  regardless 
of  the  revelation  which  has  made  this 
attention  inevitable. 

Sincerity  in  mood,  simplicity  in  con- 
tent, directness  in  methods,  are  among 
the  great  notes  of  the  college  man's 
religion.  Herein  has  occurred  a  change 
similar  to  the  decline  of  the  typical 
oration  of  the  middle  decades  of  the 
last  century  and  to  the  rise  of  collegiate 
and  intercollegiate  debate.  The  ora- 
tion has  largely,  though  not  entirely, 
passed.  The  debate  has  come.  The 
oration  was  emotional,  remote  from 
the  immediate  life  of  students.  The 
debate  is  direct,  practical,  vital.  The 
college  man's  religion  is  likewise  intel- 
lectually simple,  direct,  vital,  human. 
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In  this  dominance  of  the  intellectual 
and  in  the  elimination  of  the  emotional 
there  is  doubtless  suffered  some  loss. 
The  fervor  of  the  emotions  enlarges 
the  college  man's  heart.  Warmth  of 
feeling  hastens  his  coming  to  himself; 
it  gives  him  great  exultations.  Its 
absence  lessens  the  full  tide  of  intellect- 
ual activity.  The  merely  intellectual 
creates  and  disciplines  wise  religious 
administrators.  It  does  not  give  birth 
to  evangelists. 

The  college  man's  religion  has  be- 
come ethical  as  well  as  intellectual. 
It  would  not  be  quite  fair  to  say  that 
his  religion  is  a  form  of  ethics,  but  the 
great  forces  of  righteousness  and  of 
duty  form  an  important  part  of  his 
creed.  This  creed  is  essentially  moral. 
His  mood  and  atmosphere  is  altruistic. 
It  seeks  to  help  the  nearest  fellow. 
College  men  do  not  talk  much  to  each 
other,  except  intimates,  about  their 
religious  experiences ,  but  they  do  seek 
to  help  each  other  into  the  best  life. 
They  give  silent  cheers  to  each  other 
in  the  upward  progress.  If  into  moral 
perils  one  of  their  members  does  sufiEer 
himself  to  fall,  no  help  is  more  sane, 
more  quiet,  or  more  efficient  than  the 
help  of  the  college  fellow.  This  help, 
be  it  said,  is  not  kept  within  college 
walls.  College  men  are  constant  work- 
ers in  college  settlements,  in  associated 
charities  and  in  other  forms  of  public 
service. 

The  moral  perils  of  college  men  are 
no  more  numerous  than  they  were  a 
generation  ago,  and  the  means  for 
avoiding  and  for  overcoming  these 
perils  are  stronger  and  more  constant. 
College  men's  perils  are  perils  of  appe- 
tite. Of  the  two  forms  in  which  appe- 
tite shows  itself,  it  is  certainly  true 
that  drunkenness  is  greatly  diminished. 
That  intemperance,  toa>  which  may 
not  qtiite  amount  to  drunkenness  has 
also  lessened.  College  sentiment  was 
never  so  set  against  drinking  of  any 
sort  as  it  is  today.  The  college  stu- 
dents themselves  *re  setting  a  very 
good  example  for  the  college  graduates 
to  follow  when  they  meet  in  their 
alvmini  clubs  and  associations.  From 
the  yielding  to  the  other  form  of  appe- 
tite which  besets,  humanity,  the  college 


man  was  never  so  free  as  at  this  very 
hour.  Both  better  psychc^ogy  and 
truer  physiology  have  helped  to  this 
conclusion.  The  athletic  spirit,  too, 
inspires  to  purity.  The  college  men 
of  North  America  are  morally  the  clean- 
est men  in  all  the  world. 

The  whole  ethical  impulse  with  col- 
lege men  is  strong,  vigorous,  pervasive- 
It  is  not  noisy,  but  it  is  vital.  Men  do 
not  talk  much  about  choosing  the 
ministry^  for  instance,  as  a  means  for 
promoting  the  progress  of  the  divine 
kingdom,  but  they  do  think  much  and 
talk  some  about  it  or  any  other  calling 
which  will  aid  needy  hunianity.  Two 
medical  students  in  a  medical  college 
which  I  know  well  were  going  away 
from  a  beneficent  operation  upon  a 
little  child.  One  said  to  the  other, 
**  Was  not  that  great  to  help  that  child 
to  a  happy  and  useftd  life?  I  want  to 
go  into  that  work  myself. "  The  other 
said,  '*If  one  could  not  help  in  cases 
like  that,.  I  would  throw  down  the 
whole  thing  at  once./'  I  met  a  student 
in  the  laboratory  of  biology  one  day 
handling  some  noisome  thing.  **  Why 
do  you  do  that?"^  I  asked.  "Just  to. 
help  on,"  was  the  reply.  College  stu- 
dents want  to  help  on. 

The  coUege  man^s  religion  has  also 
become  more  biblical.  In  fact,  he  has 
become  more  biblical  in  spirit.  Though 
the  ignorance  of  the  college  student  of 
the  facts  of  the  Bible  has  been  ex- 
ploited again  and  again,  yet  the  Bible 
was  studied  more  in  the  colleges  in  the 
year  1 909  than  in  any  other  year.  This 
study  is  both  of  the  curriculum  and  of 
vohintary  classes.  Every  college  offers 
not  a  few  courses  in  the  Bible,  and  the 
Young  Men^s  Christian  Association  h|is 
several  classes  in  Bible  and  missions. 

Some  figures  are  tremendously  signi- 
ficant. There  are  no  fewer  than  763 
student  associations  in  North  American 
colleges,  and  in  these  coWteges  are  en- 
rolled about  200,000  men,  of  whom 
75-,oQO  are  .members  of  evangelical 
churches.  Fifty  thousand  of  these  men 
have  been  enrolled  as  members  of  Bible 
classes  in  these  associations.  One  in- 
teresting feature  of  all  this  study  is 
that  more  than  4,00a  men  are  enrolled 
in  th^  Biblie  classes  of  the  various. Greek 
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letter  fraternities.  I  might  name  these 
courses  gathered  from  many  catalogues. 
I  content  myself  by  referring  to  the 
course  in  biblical  literature  as  offered 
at  Amherst: 

1.  Literature  of  the  Old  Era — (a) 
As  related  to  the  past;  history,  bio- 
graphy, traditions,  laws  and  temple 
usages,  inbred  customs,  remnants  of 
ancient  song  and  parable,  (b)  As  re- 
lated to  the  future;  prophecy,  folk  and 
state  poHcy,  apocal5rptic.  (c)  As  re- 
lated to  the  present;  folk  wisdom, 
gnomic  philosophy,  lyric  and  liturgical 
poetry. 

2.  Literature  of  the  New  Era — (a) 
As  related  to  the  past;  gospels,  notes 
of  apostolic  and  missionary  enterprise, 
interpretations  of  the  inherited  store 
of  ideas,  (b)  As  related  to  the  pre- 
sent; addresses,  letters,  the  new  wis- 
dom, (c)  As  related  to  the  future; 
prophecies  and  forecasts,  kpocalypse. 

Similar  courses  are  now  in  every  col- 
lege.    Their  worth  is  great. 

The  religion  of  the  college  man  in  its 
influence  on  the  choice  of  a  calling  is 
rather  administrative  and  missionary 
than  ecclesiastical  or  clerical.  The' 
decline  of  the  nimiber  of  men  entering 
the  ministry  is  sadly  apparent.  Some 
men,  who  forty  years  ago  would  have 
entered  the  ministry  of  the  church, 
are  becoming  officers  of  Young  Men's 
Christian  Associations.  I  asked  a  sec- 
retary of  our  own  association  in  this 
college  thct  other  day,  a  senior,  what 
he  was  to  do  next  year.  *'  I  am  going 
into  some  form  of  the  Yoimg  Men's 
Christian  Association  work,"  he  said. 
A  man  who,  in  the  middle  years  of  the 
last  century,  would  have  become  a 
clergyman  of  the  home  church,  is  now 
becoming  a  missionary  preacher  or  a 
missionary  teacher  in  India  or  China. 
A  friend  of  mine  has  just  gone  from  the 
college  secretaryship  in  Western  Re- 
serve University  to  an  instructorship 
in  the  Forman  Christian  College  at 
Lahore.  The  reasons  for  the  diversion 
of  students  from  the  ministry  cannot 
here  and  now  be  discussed.  But  the 
reasons  of  men  entering  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  and  similar 
services — reasons  administrative  and 
practical — illustrate  and  tend  to  prove 


the  intellectual  and  ethical  character 
of  the  college  man's  religion.  He  seeks 
for  reality,  for  simplicity,  for  indepen- 
dence, for  opportunities  of  widest  and 
most  remunerative  work  for  men  in  the 
name  of  God. 

RAYMOND  C.  KNOX,  PH.  D.,  Chap- 
lain,  Columbia  University^  New 
York  City. 

The  subject  upon  which  I  have  been 
honored  with  an  invitation  to  speak — 
Moral  and  Religious  Training  in  College 
Associations — should  be  viewed  in  the 
light  of  the  whole  college  life.  The 
Christian  association  has  a  part  in  col- 
lege life  through  the  instruction  it  pro- 
vides and  the  activity  it  produces. 

In  estimating  the  worth  of  the  in- 
struction offered,  it  should  be  -under- 
stood that  volimteer  classes  cannot  be 
conducted  as  are  courses  of  the  curric- 
ulum. It  is  not  necessary  that  they 
should  be.  Students  and  others  who 
lead  should  be  trained  to  use  right 
methods.  Above  all,  in  their  Bible 
study  they  should  have  the  historical 
viewpoint.  But  the  highest  worth  of 
these  classes  is  to  be  found  in  the  clari- 
fied opinions  and  stirred  enthusiasm 
which  result  as  a  group  of  young  men 
gather  about  a  fit  leader,  to  know  each 
other  and  to  study  and  discuss  an 
inspiring  subject.  Keeping  in  mind 
this  distinction,  we  find  that  men  like 
King,  Kent,  Jenks,  Fowler,  Bbsworth, 
Cooper  and  others  have  woven  into  the 
instruction  of  Christian  associations 
the  strong  fibre  of  thorough  and  un- 
biased scholarship,  and  that  other 
threads  are  used  as  well  as  those  of 
intellectual  study  to  save  the  color  of 
the  texture  from  the  monotony  of  a 
single  weave. 

Important,  however,  as  instruction 
may  be  in  the  life  of  the  college,  the 
word  training  has  a  larger  content. 
It  suggests  not  only  the  enlightenment 
and  direction  of  the  mind,  but  also  the 
stimulation  and  application  of  the  will. 
Instruction  may  make  of  a  student  a 
filing-cabinet.  Training,  if  it  be  of  the 
right  kind,  makes  of  him  a  dynamo. 
We  must  train  men,  therefore,  not  only 
with  the  power  to  think  right  but  also 
with  the  power  to  do  right. 
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And  if  we  ask  ourselves  what  is  the 
right  education  which  should  train  men 
both  to  thinkand  to  do,  the  answer  is 
not  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  Educa- 
tion is  to  train  men  for  an  enlightened 
and  tinreserved  devotion  to  the  ideal 
of  service  to  society.  The  "harmoni- 
ous development  of  all  of-one's  powers  " 
is  not  an  end,  but  a  means  to  sopie- 
thing  higher.  Individual  success,  even 
though  honestly  won  by  diligent  labor, 
is  still  not  the  final  aim.  The  highest 
aim,  I  repeat,  is  to  create  a  devotion 
of  all  of  one's  powers  and  all  of  one's 
possessions  to  the  ideal  of  service  to 
the  public  good.  This  ideal,  which  is 
taught  everywhere,  testifies  to  the  real 
Christian  character  of  education  today, 
in  spite  of  what  is  sometimes  charged 
against*  it. 

But  with  the  clear  perception  of  the 
aim  of  education,  there  has  come  also 
the  sharp  realization  of  shortcomings 
in  achievemerft.  The  college  to-day 
is  "under  fire."  President  Woodrow 
Wilson*  in  a  recent  article  gives  an 
excellent  sketch  of  the  situation.  The 
college  student  is  now  quite  free  from 
the  old-time  supervision  and  discipline, 
and,  by  virtue  of  the  elective  system, 
left  pretty  much  to  the  exercise  of  his 
own  judgment  and  the  stimulation  of 
his  own  ambition.  In  this  free  atmos- 
phere it  has  been  only  natural  that 
volunteer  * '  student  activities ' '  have 
sprung  up  like  trees  in  the  tropics. 
Naturally,  also,  these  "activities"  have 
been  separated  in  the  thought  of  the 
students  from  the  work  of  the  class- 
room, and  have  easily  proved  their 
greater  attractiveness.  As  President 
Wilson  puts  it,  "the  side-shows  have 
swallowed  up  the  circus. "  College  life 
needs  then  to  be  imified.  The  separa- 
tion between  class-room  and  campus, 
necessary  work  and  voltmteer  activi- 
ties, faculty  and  students,  must  be 
overcome.  All  things  must  join  to- 
gether for  training.  We  cannot  go 
back  to  the  old  restrictions  and  meth- 
ods, but  somehow  every  performance 
of  merit  should  be  brought  under  the 
one  big  tent. 

To  achieve  this  result  two  things 
must  be  done.     We  must  show,  on  the 

•  Scribfur's  Magatins,  November.  1909. 


one  hand,  that  the  highest  ideal  of 
education,  the  life  of  service,  is  to  be 
put  into  practice  in  the  college  com- 
munity; and  we  must  show,  on  the 
other,  that  all  activities,  in  so  far  as 
they  develop  the  spirit  of  service,  are 
in  themselves  a  rightful  part  of  the 
training.  To  use  the  words  of  Profes- 
sor Dewey,  we  must  "conceive  and 
construct  the  school  as  a  social  institu- 
tion, having  social  life  and  value  in 
itself.  "§  To  think  of  the  school  or 
college  as  qualified  to  give  the  right 
training  for  life,  except  **as  it  repro- 
duces within  itself  the  typical*  condi- 
tions of  social  life"  is,  he  declares,  like 
imagining  you  can  learn  to  swim  with- 
out going  near  the  water. 

It  is  said  that  one  day  recently  a 
committee  from  a  certain  college  in- 
vestigated the  Jacob  Riis  Settlement  on 
the  East  Side  of  New  York  and  made 
the  criticism  that  civics  were  not  taught. 
"  ril  show  you  how  I  teach  them, "  said 
Riis.  "I  noticed  that  the  Jews  and 
Irish  did  not  get  on  together,  so  I  had 
a  straight  talk  with  the  leaders  and  told 
them  they  must  do  something.  In  a 
short  time  this  notice  appeared  on  the 
bulletin  board:  *Come  to  the  Meeting 
of  the  Young  American  Social  and 
Political  Club,  Dennis  O'Sullivan,  Presi- 
dent; Abraham  Browsky,  Vice-Presi- 
dent.' That,"  answered  Riis,  "is  my 
way  of  teaching  civics."  And  it  is  a 
way  we  should  not  neglect  to  follow. 

The  Christian  Association*  in  colleges 
can  contribute  most  to  moral  and 
religious  training,  and  to  education  in 
the  widest  sense,  in  this  practical  way. 
It  can  be  a  means  of  constructing  the 
college  life  according  to  the  ideal  of 
service.  It  is  doing  a  great  deal.  I 
need  not  enumerate  in  detail,  for  you 
are  all  familiar  with  the  work.  But 
one  thing  of  especial  note  is  the  practi- 
cal provision  many  of  the  Associations 
are  making  to  train  men  to  see  the 
' '  human  side ' '  of  their  profession .  For 
example,  our  engineering  students  at 
Columbia  receive  in  class-rooms  their 
technical  training.  Through  the  Chris- 
tian Association,  working  with  the  Dean 
of  the  School  and  others,  these  young 

•  S  ^'Ethical  Principles  Underlying  Education:'  Third 
Year  Book.     National  Herbart  Society,  p.  14. 
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engineers  have  also  opportunity  to 
learn,  practically  and  theoretically, 
how  their  professional  work  touches 
human  life;  how  the  engineer,  as  an 
engineer,  can  devote  himself  and  all 
that  his  training  has  given  him  to  the 
needs  of  his  men.  This  movement, 
carried  on  also  at  Yale  and  other  col- 
leges, marks  no  less  than  an  epoch  in 
showing  the  real  ministry  of  all  pro- 
fessions. 

That  religion  may  be  a  stronger 
influence  in  constructing  the  college 
community  as  a  place  of  practical 
training  in  service,  I  believe  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  a  member  of  the  faculty 
whose  distinct  office  is  that  of  religion 
not  only  teach  service  as  the  religious 
ideal,  but  also  be  constantly  on  hand  to 
take  active  part  in  the  practical  work. 
The  limitation  of  'the  plan  to  provide 
for  religion  in  colleges  by  visiting 
preachers  seems  to  me  to  be  here. 
Students  shotdd  have  frequent  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  preachers  from  the  out- 
side, but  necessarily  they  cannot  get 
very  thoroughly  into  the  practical  work 
religion  should  do.  When  the  man  is 
there  as  a  recognized  member  of  the 
faculty  to  serve  as  well  as  to  preach, 
religious  work  is  raised  above  the  rank 
of  a  "side-show,"  religion  is  taught 
both  in  practice  and  theory,  and  the 
gap  between  faculty  and  students  is 
bridged. 

THE  COLLEGE  MAN  IN  BUSI- 
NESS,  r.  P.  Shants  in  System,  the 
Magazine  of  Business, 

To,  the  extent  that  a  college-trained 
man  can  turn  to  practical  use  the  mass 
of  information  acquired  during  his 
undergraduate  days,  to  the  extent  that 
he  can  apply  his  mental  discipline  to 
the  solution  of  conditions  he  meets  in 
the  business  world,  to  that  extent,  and 
no  further,  can  he  develop  into  a  man 
of  affairs. 

The  fact  that  a  man  is  college-trained 
is  not  necessarily  an  indication  that  he 
is  educated.  A  college  offers  oppor- 
tunities for  education.  So  does  the 
world.  But  at  college  he  has  imusual 
facilities  not  only  for  acquiring  facts 
and  figures,  but  for  acquiring  them 
imder    intelligent    direction    and    by 


scientific  processes.  The  knowledge 
that  the  root  of  the  Greek  louer  is 
derived  from  the  Sanscrit  is  of  no  value 
to  him  in  holding  his  job  as  a  clerk  in 
a  railroad  office,  but  the  discipline 
that  enabled  him  to  solve  the  former 
problem  will  help  him  solve  the  prob- 
lems that  confront  him  in  the  latter. 
On  this  assumption,  the  college  man  is 
to  be  preferred  to  the  man  without  this 
training. 

Business  men  are  essentially  thinking 
men.  They  have  been  trained  by 
experience  and  by  their  natural  pro- 
clivities to  think  along  common-sense 
and  practical  lines.  The  only  way  to 
learn  to  think  is  to  think.  The  college 
offers  to  teach  him  how.  It  aims  to 
give  a  mental  discipline — ^not  intellect- 
ual stuffing,  but  mental  drill.  It  shows 
him  how  to  analyze,  to  synthesize,  to 
compare,  to  differentiate,  to  reason 
logically  to  correct  conclusions.  '  Such 
abilities  are  essential  to  the  business 
man;  he  is  successful  or  unsuccessful 
to  the  extent  that  he  has  these  quali- 
fications. He  can  acquire  them  out 
of  college ;  most  men  do.  But  he  has 
the  opportunity  of  acquiring  them 
more  readily  in  college. 

Some  college  bred  men  have  consid- 
ered an  education  to  be  an  accumula- 
tion of  data.  They  have  sought  to 
keep  the  intellectual  food  served  by 
their  professors  in  cold-  storage,  for 
future  use,  when  it  was  intended  for 
immediate  consumption  and  conse- 
quent intellectual  growth.  It  is  this 
false  conception  of  the  value  of  their 
assets,  their  belief  in  knowledge  as  an 
end  instead  of  a  means  to  a  power, 
that  has  wrecked  so  many  college  men 
when  they  entered  business. 

The  highest  order  of  mental  or  physi- 
cal development  can  be  attained  only 
by  following  a  sane  and  regular  regime. 
The  orderliness  and  system  of  a  college 
training  produces,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  most  accurate,  logical  and 
discriminating  mind.  This  is  the  type 
of  mind  this  business  world  demands. 
So  far  as  the  college  man  accepts  his 
training  as  a  means  toward  develop- 
ment rather  than  as  an  end  in  itself, 
so  far  can  he  capitalize  it  as  a  busines^ 
asset. 
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No  more  serious  problem  confronts 
the  American  college  today  than  that 
of  "Working  out  a  curriculum  that  will 
best  equip  its  students  to  develop  the 
vast  enterprises  which  American  in- 
dustrial forces  have  established.  When 
this  is  done,  we  shall  have  fewer  mis- 
fits when  college  men  step  into  the 
ranks  of  business. 

PRACTICAL  ENGLISH 

It  was  a  well-known  business  man 
who  said,  "College  graduates  are  all 
right  in  their  way;  we  can  tolerate 
them  if  they  can  only  write. "  A  re- 
cognition of  this  condition  of  affairs, 
coupled  with  the  belief  that  the  colleges 
of  today  were  not  working  to  the  best 
advantage  as  regards  their  teaching  of 
the  English  language,  was  what  led 
Professor  Calvin  A.  Lewis,  of  Hamilton 
College,  to  inaugurate  a  radical  reform 
in  this  department.  "Writing,"  said 
Prof.  Lewis,  "is  the  expression  of 
thoughts  "as  we  think  them.  That 
expression  ought  to  be  clear,  it  ought 
to  be  concise.  When  men  leave  this 
college  I  want  them  to  be  able  to  go 
out  into  the  literary  and  business 
worlds  and  write  concise,  practical 
English." 

Prof.  Lewis  began  his  reforms  in  the 
freshman  class.  "Be  able  to  express 
your  thoughts  orally  and  then  put  them 
on  paper, "  was  his  theory.  According- 
ly, practical  elocution  three  times  a 
week  was  the  order.  The  freshmen 
learned  to  speak  their  mother  tongue 
intelligently.     Their  enunciation  came 


less  and  less  to  resemble  that  of  a  Coney 
Island  barker.  "Now,"  said  Prof. 
Lewis,  "we're  ready  for  the  writing." 
He  gave  his  students  a  few  broad  rules, 
for  application  only,  and  a  dictionary 
of  faulty  expressions.  The  students 
learned  them  one  week  and  forgot  them 
the  next.  "We  can't  write  by  rule," 
they  complained. 

"I  don't  want  you  to,"  was  the 
answer,  "but  I  do  want  you  to  use 
your  brains. " 

The  freshmen  went  into  Prof.  Lewis* 
class  and  were  directed  to  write,  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  a  five  hxmdred 
word  theme.  Slow,  studied,  stilted 
writing  was  impossible.  Those  fresh- 
men had  to  think  to  write,  and  they 
had  to  think  and  write  quickly.  The 
finished  product  of  that  first  lesson  was 
never  returned. 

A  month  passed  and  a  decided  im- 
provement was  noticed.  The  finished 
work  was  given  .to  a  selected  group  of 
ten  seniors  to  correct  and  return. 
They,  too,  were  to  derive  benefit.  The 
Christmas  holidays  approached  and  the 
smile  upon  Prof.  Lewis'  face  expanded. 
On  the  last  day  of  the  term  he  took  a 
senior  aside  and  handed  him  an  essay. 
"There  is  one  good  theme,"  he  said, 
"out  of  a  class  of  fifty-five.  That  one 
man  has  the  idea. " 

Two  weeks  ago  Prof.  Lewis  led  the 
senior  aside  and  handed  him  another 
essay.  "How  does  this  happen?"  he 
asked.  "Here's  a  man  in  one  of  my 
classes  who  can't  write  a  piece  of  clear, 
business-like  English." 

The  senior  only  smiled. 


THE  COLLEGE 
COMMUNITY 

i 

CAMPUS  AND  STUDENT 

BODY 

Cornell  undergraduates  and  alumni 
have  nearly  completed  their  subscrip- 
tion ftmd  to  be  used  in  presenting  an 
Ithaca  home  to  Coach  Moakley.  The 
tmdergraduates  have  secured  a  building 
lot  on  which  the  altimni  will  have  a 
$5,000  house  erected  this  spring.  The 
$6,700  already  raised  came  in  average 
subscriptions  of  $11  each.  It  will  be 
a  duplicate  of  the  compliment  paid 
Coach  Courtney  a  few  years  ago. 

A  "graduates'  committee"  has  been 
formed,  with  headquarters  in  New  York, 
to  further  the  interests  of  Rutgers 
College.  The  special  matter  in  hand 
at  the  present  time  is  the  raising  of 
funds  for  the  erection  of  additional 
buildings  and  the  development  of  the 
Neilspn  Campus,  where  the  engineering 
building,  erected  in  1909,  is  located  and 
where  the  new  chemistry  building  is 
tuider  construction.  The  further  de- 
velopment of  this  property  is  necessi- 
tated by  the  growth  of  the  college. 

At  a  mass  meeting  held  in  the  chapel 
the  students  of  the  University  of 
Arkansas,  by  a  vote  which  lacked  only 
three  of  being  imanimous,  decided  to 
adopt  the  following  system  to  prevent 
cheating  on  examinations: 

The  presidents  of  the  four  collegiate 
classes  are  to  appoint  each  year  stu- 
dents to  serve  on  a  jury  whose  duty  it 
is  to  hear  the  trisd  of  all  students 
accused  of  cheating  on  examination. 
This  jury,  composed  of  four  seniors, 
three  juniors,  two  sophomores  and  one 
freshman,  is  to  meet  and  elect  one  of 
its  own  members  as  foreman  to  whom 
all  accusations  are  to  be  turned  in. 
The  accused  party  is  to  have  an  open 
trial  before  this  jury,  having  all  the 
witnesses  he  wants  and  the  jury  is  to 


decide  whether  he  is  guilty  or  not 
guilty.  A  vote  of  all  the  members  is 
necessary  for  the  verdict.  On  the  first 
offense  the  guilty  student  is  to  lose 
credit  on  the  term's  work  and  on  the 
second  offense  he  is  subject  to  expulsion 
from  the  university. 

Wisconsin  claims  to  be  the  first 
tmiversity  in  the  country  to  establish 
a  complete  system  of  student  self- 
government  in  all  matters  of  discipline. 
The  faculty  and  regents  granted  the 
request  of  the  students  for  a  court 
of  their  own  to  try  all  violations  of 
university  rules,  and  to  fix  their  own 
penalties.  The  Student  Conference, 
composed  of  representatives  of  all  the 
student  societies,  will  nominate  through 
its  executive  committee  twelve  seniors 
and  six  juniors,  from  whom  the  whole 
conference  will  choose  a  court  of  nine, 
six  being  seniors  and  three  juniors.  As 
the  juniors  are  to  serve  two  years,  the 
court  will  always  have  three  of  its  six 
seniors  men  of  a  year's  experience  in 
office.  As  a  result  of  the  new  system  the 
students  take  the  entire  responsibility 
for  maintaining  good  order  on  all  occa- 
sions, and  the  court  will  enforce  all 
student,  faculty  and  regent  rules. 
When  a  student  has  been  tried  and 
sentenced  by  the  court  the  faculty  will 
execute  the  sentence.  In  case  the 
student  is  dissatisfied  with  the  court 
decision,  he  may  appeal  to  the  faculty, 
which,  in  turn,  may  either  dismiss  the 
appeal,  or  remand  the  case  to  the  court 
for  a  rehearing. 

ATHLETICS 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Syracuse  Athletic 
Governing  Board  held  recently,  it  was 
decided  to  invite  T.  A.  D.  Jones,  last 
year's  football  coach,  to  return  to  Syra- 
cuse to  take  charge  of  the  19 10  eleven. 
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A  loyal  altunnus  of  Michigan  has 
offered  a  prize  of  $ioo  for  the  "most 
effective  method  of  arousing  enthusi- 
asm at  the  big  games." 

Princeton  will  open  her  rowing  sea- 
son at  the  Naval  Academy  on  April 
30th.  This  will  be  her  first  intercol- 
legiate contest  on  the  water  since  the 
construction  of  Carnegie  Lake  made 
rowing  possible. 

Records  of  Registrar  Hoy's  office  at 
Cornell  University  show  that  the  uni- 
versity athletes,  who  got  the  "C*'  for 
their  achievements  last  year  had  a 
better  scholarship  record  than  the 
average  senior  who  will  get  his  degree 
next  June. 

The  Harvard  crew,  for  the  last  two 
years  victors  over  Yale,  will  race  Annap- 
olis, Cornell  and  Yale  in  the  order 
liamed.  They  will  race  the  Middies 
at  Annapolis  on  April  21st;  Cornell 
on  the  Charles  River  May  30th,  and 
will  close  their  season  on  June  30th, 
meeting  Yale  at  New  London. 

The  rowing  enthusiasm  in  the  far 
and  middle  West  has  extended  to  the 
University  of  Iowa.  It  is  expected 
that  the  Board  of  Control  in  athletics 
will  order  two  four-oared  shells  for 
use  this  spring.  There  is  a  suitable 
stretch  of  water  on  the  Iowa  River  on 
which  practice  may  be  held. 

A  rifle  club  is  now  being  organized  at 
Yale,  which  is  to  be  open  to  any  mem- 
ber of  the  university  on  payment  of  a 
yearly  fee  of  $2.  The  organization  is 
affiliated  with  the  National  Rifie  Asso- 
ciation and  the  members  have  the  privi- 
lege of  using  the  Connecticut  State 
Range  at  Branford.  Two  matches 
have  been  planned  for  this  spring  and 
a  team  of  ten  men  will  enter  the  inter- 
collegiate indoor  match. 

The  stewards  of  the  Intercollegiate 
Rowing  Regatta  have  announced  the 
dates  for  the  Poughkeepsie  races  for 
the  next  six  years.  The  list  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

1 9 10 — Saturday,  June  25th. 

191 1 — ^Tuesday,  June  27th. 

19 1 2 — Saturday,  June  29th 

1913 — Saturday,  June  21st. 

191 4 — Friday,  June  26th. 

191 5 — Monday,  June  28th. 


Yale  University  annoujices  the  sched- 
ule for  the  track  team  as  follows; 

April  23 — Spring  meet,  at  Yale  Field. 

April  30 — University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania relay  games. 

May  7 — Princeton,  at  Yale  Field. 

May  14 — Harvard,  at  Cambridge. 

May  21 — ^Yale  interscholastic  meet, 
at  Yale  Field. 

May  28 — IntercoUegiates,  at  Frank- 
lin Field,  Philadelphia. 

The  University  of  California  track 
schedule  has  been  announced  as  fol- 
lows: 

March  5 — Freshman-sophmore  meet. 

March  12 — Inter-class  for  college 
championship. 

March  19 — Freshmen-intercollegiate 
meet  with  Stamford  on  U.  C.  Oval. 

March  26 — ^Varsity  vs.  Olympic  Club 
on  U.  C.  Oval. 

April  16 — Intercollegiate  meet  with 
Stamford  at  Stamford. 

Hamilton  College  announces  her 
baseball  schedule  as  follows: 

May  2 — St.  Lawrence,  at  Clinton. 

May  6 — Union,  at  Clinton. 

May  12 — Hobart  at  Clinton. 

May  17 — Syracuse,  at  Syracuse. 

May  18 — Rochester,  at  Rochester. 

May  18 — Hobart,  at  Geneva. 

May  25 — Rochester,  at  Clinton. 

May  30 — Union,  at  Schenectady, 
une  I — Colgate,  at  Clinton, 
une  8 — Colgate,  at  Hamilton. 

George  E.  Putman  of  Kansas  and 
L  C.  Hull  of  Michigan,  both  Rhoades 
scholars  at  Oxford  University,  won  the 
hammer  throwing  and  quarter  mile 
events  respectively  at  the  varsity  meet 
held  recently  at  Oxford.  Putman 
threw  the  hammer  151  feet,  5  inches, 
while  Hull  ran  the  quarter  mile  in  52 
and  i  seconds.  Putman's  throw  breaks 
the  inter-varsity  record  of  138  feet, 
10  inches  established  in  the  Oxford- 
Cambridge  meet  in  1909. 

**Bartlett  Gym'*  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  is  equipped  with  a  highly 
complete  library  of  works  on  hygiene 
and  physical  education,  as  well  as  all 
the  periodicals  covering  these  subjects 
and  that  of  athletics.  It  is  located 
in  a  commodious  and  comfortable 
room  and  constitutes  an  additional 
inducement  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
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healthy  mind  in  the  healthy  body, 
which  is  the  aim  of  the  director  of  the 
gymnasium. 

Rugby  football,  as  a  substitute  for 
the  game  now  played  in  American  col- 
leges has  received  another  vote  of 
endorsement  from  J.  P.  Conover  of  St. 
Paul  School,  Concord,  N.  H.,  a  former 
Columbia  star  and  an  ex-member  of 
the  rules  committee.     He  says: 

"The  few  men  who  have  played 
genuine  rugby  and  who  have  followed 
every  move  in  the  development  of  our 
modem  game  know  that  there  is  no 
remedy  but  to  abolish  interference 
utterly  and  go  back  to  a  natural  game 
such  as  rugby." 

Coltunbia,  Harvard,  Amherst  and 
Pennsylvania  are  making  arrangements 
for  an  intercollegiate  aviation  meet 
next  June,  Coltmibia  issuing  a  general 
challenge  which  was  immediately  ac- 
cepted by  the  Aero  clubs  of  the  several 
universities.  Pennsylvania  and  Har- 
V  a  r  d  are  particularly  enthusiastic. 
Pennsylvania  has  a-  machine  whioh 
will  take  its  first  flight  within  the  com- 
ing month  and  Harvard  ha&  completed 
plans  for  an  aeroplane. 

All  the  large  eastern  universities 
have  organized  clubs  which  have  taken 
an  active  part  in  promoting  the  interest 
of  aviation. 

Responding  to  the  first  call  for 
varsity  freshmen  candidates  for  the 
crews  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 144  men  turned  out  on  February 
1 6th.  This  number  is  the  largest  that 
has  ever  turned  out  for  a  crew  and 
Coach  Ellis  Ward  expressed  his  sur- 
prise and  satisfaction  at  the  enthusiasm 
which  is  being  displayed  by  the  stu- 
dents. 

This  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
showing  at  Columbia  University,  where 
the  authorities  have  threatened  to 
abolish  the  sport  unless  the  students 
manifested  more  active  interest  in 
supporting  the  crews. 

Dean  Albert  W.  Smith,  the  president 
of  the  athletic  council,  has  found  that 
of  the  men  who  sat  in  the  varsity  eight 
and  varsity  four-oared  shells  last  year, 
seven  had  an  average  of  from  70  to  78 
and  four  from  80  to  85.     Of  the  track 


men,  6  averaged  from  70  to  78,  while 
one  averaged  over  80.  In  baseball^ 
eleven  men  averaged  from  70  to  76, 
and  one  from  80  to  85.  In  football 
five  averaged  from  60  to  66,  seven  from 
70  to  75  and  two  from  80  to  85.  In  the 
minor  sports  the  lowest  average  was 
73  and  the  highest  78.  The  passing 
mark  in  all  courses  is  60,  and  an  aver- 
age of  80  is  considered  very  high. 

Washington  and  Jefferson  announces 
her  football  schedule  as  follows: 

October  i— Allegheny  College^  at 
Washington. 

October  8 — Geneva,  at  Washington. 

October  15 — Navy,  at  Annapolis. 

October  22 — Open. 

October  29 — Carnegie  Technical,  at 
Washington. 

November  5 — Grove  City,  at  Wash- 
ington. 

November  12 — Pittsburgh  Universi- 
ty, at  Pittsburgh. 

November  19 — ^Westminster,  at 
Washington. 

November  24 — ^(Thanksgiving)  West 
Virginia  University,  at  Washington. 

The  Board  of  Control  of  Athletics  at 
Michigan  University  has  announced 
the  portion  of  the  19 10  football  sched- 
ule already  completed.  The  only 
important  game  not  yet  listed  is  with 
Pennsylvania,  but  it  is  expected  that 
the  Quakers  will  be  played  on  Franklin 
Field  on  Ijjovember  12th. 

It  was  reported  that  Cornell  might 
appear  on  the  schedule,  but  Syracuse  is 
the  only  Eastern  institution  besides 
Pennsylvania  on  the  list.  The  list 
reads: 

October  8 — Case,  at  Ann  Arbor. 

October  15 — M.  A.  C,  at  Ann  Arbor. 

October  22 — Ohio  State,  at  Colum- 
bus. 

October  29 — Syracuse,  at  Syracuse. 

November  5 — Notre  Dame,  at  Ann 
Arbor. 

November  12 — Pennsylvania,  at 
Philadelphia. 

November  19 — Minnesota,  at  Ann 
Arbor. 

With  reference  to  the  Intercollegiate 
track  and  field  championships,  tenta- 
tively scheduled  to  take  place  on  Frank- 
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lin  Field  this  spring,  the  Harvard  Bul- 
letin comments  editorially  as  follows: 
"  It  is  quite  fair  that  these  track  and 
field  contests  should  not  be  held  every 
year  in  the  same  place,  but  if  the  asso- 
ciation wants  to  increase  the  amoimt  of 
money  in  its  treasury,  the  best  policy 
will  be  apparently  to  have  the  meet  in 
the  stadium  once  more.  In  three  of 
the  last  nine  years  association  has  come 
to  Cambridge  and  the  net  receipts  in 
each  of  those  three  years  have  been 
much  larger  than  they  were  in  any  of 
the  others.  The  record  is  as  follows: 
In  1 90 1,  the  games  were  held  at  Mott 
Haven  and  the  balance,  after  the  pay- 
ment of  expenses,  was  $603.65,  1902, 
Mott  Haven,  $1,380.04;  1903,  Mott 
Haven,  $1,404.74 ;  1904,  Franklin  Field, 
Philadelphia,  $2,363.01;  1905,  Frank- 
lin Field,  $1,612.24;  1906,  Cambridge, 
$3,912.91;  1907,  Cambridge,  $4,248.49; 
X908,  Franklin  Field,  $994.87;  1909, 
Cambridge,  $5,559.07.  These  figures 
indicate  pretty  plainly  that  the  larger 
crowds  come  to  see. the  games  when 
they  are  in  Cambridge  than  when  they 
are  held  elsewhere." 

Universityof  Pennsylvania  announces 
her  baseball  schedule  as  follows: 

March  24 — Holy  Cross,  at  Franklin 
Field. 

March  26 — Open,  to  be  played  at 
Atlantic  City. 

March  28— Walbrook  A.  C,  at  Balti- 
more. 

March  29 — Virginia,  at  Charlottes- 
ville. 

March  30 — Virginia,  at  Charlottes- 
ville. 

April  I — Georgetown,  at  Washing- 
ton. 

April  2 — Georgetown,  at  Washington. 

April  5 — ^Amherst,  at  Franklin  Field. 

April  9 — Navy,  at  Annapolis. 

April  13 — Columbia,  at  Franklin 
Field. 

April  16 — Swarthmore,  at  Franklin 
Field. 

April  18— Tufts,  at  Franklin  Field. 

April  20 — ^Albright,  at  Franklin  Field 

April  23 — Niagara,  at  Franklin  Field. 

April  27 — West  Virginia,  at  Frank- 
lin Field. 

April  30 — Yale,  at  New  Haven. 

May  3 — Virginia,  at  Franklin  Field. 


May  7 — Princeton,  at  Franklin  Field- 
May  II — State,  at  Franklin  Field. 
May  14 — ^Yale,  at  Franklin  Field. 
May  18 — Lehigh,  at  Franklin  Fidd. 
May  21 — Cornell,  at  Franklin  Field. 
May  25 — Brown,  at  Franklin  Field. 
May  28 — Princeton,  at  Princeton. 
May  30 — Cornell,  at  Ithaca. 
June  I — Lafayette,  at  Franklin  Field 
June  4 — Syracuse,  at  Franklin  Field. 
Jxme  8 — Brown,  at  Providence. 
Jtme  9 — ^Amherst,  at  Amherst. 
June  II — Holy  Cross,  at  Worcester. 
June  15 — Cornell,  at  Franklin  Field. 

Captain  Coy,  of  Yale's  champion 
football  team  of  1909,  has  made  the 
following  practical  suggestions  for  the 
elimination  of  the  present  dangerous 
plays :  » 

*'We  believe  there  is  danger  in  the 
football  of  today.  Where  does  it  lie  and 
how  can  it  be  removed,  or  at  least 
mitigated?  The  danger  comes  chiefly 
from  a  few  principal  sources — the 
heavy,  concentrated  and  repeated  at- 
tack on  one  point  of  the  line,  causing 
that  point  (usually  the  defensive 
tackle)  to  soon  weaken  and  become  ex- 
hausted ;  the  diving  tackle  in  the  open 
field,  when  two  men  meet  head  on ;  the 
blow  which  is  apt  to  come  to  the  man 
about  to  receive  the  forward  pass,  and 
the  collision  often  taking  place  as  two 
men  are  attempting  to  recover  a  short 
onside  kick.  , 

'*How  can  we  so  revise  the  rules  to 
eliminate  the  chances  of  death  from 
the  above  causes?  Let  us  first  con- 
sider the  principal  cause — ^namely,  the 
continuous  heavy  attacks  upon  the 
defensive  tackle. 

"Recently  the  perfection  of  the  for- 
ward pass  has  made  it  necessary  to  pull 
the  halfbacks  away  from  the  line  where 
they  were  formerly  placed  to  guard 
against  trick  passes.  This  has  left  the 
tackle,  on  the  defense,  practically  alone 
and  unaided.  Under  the  present  rul- 
ing five  men,  preceding  the  man  carry- 
ing the  ball,  can  be  sent  against  this 
one  man,  and  it  is  perfectly  clear  to 
any  one  that  such  an  interference  is 
boimd  to  cause  trouble  to  any  one 
man,  good  as  he  may  be.  To  perfect 
this  artillery  attack,  in  which  an  end, 
a  tackle  and  three  backs  form  an  inter- 
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ference,  is  difficult ;  but  it  has  been  done 
with  success  by  some  colleges,  Harvard 
especially. 
•  "If  the  forward  pass  were  not  allowed 
the  defensive  halfback  could  play  close 
behind  the  tackle  to  assist  him.  He 
could  aid  sufficiently  if  the  forward 
pass  were  allowed  only  behind  one's 
line  of  scrimmage. 

"Make  it  a  rule  that  seven  men  play 
always  on  the  line  of  scrimmage  and 
then  an  end  could  not  be  brought  over 
to  be  an  extra  man  in  the  interference. 
To^attack.a  tackle  and  defensive  half- 
back with  only  three  interferers  is  an 
entirely  different  matter  and  teams 
would  soon  give  up  attempting  attacks 
on  the  line  under  these  circtunstances. 

"Make  a  tackle  illegal  unless  the  tack- 
ier has  at  least  one  foot  on  the  grotmd 
when  he  makes  his  tackle..  This  would 
bring  it  about  that  the  tackier  will 
always  be  in  a  safe  position.  No  man 
standing  on  the  ground  is  ever  unable 
to  protect  himself  against  any  situa- 
tion. It  is  when  he  is  in  the  air  that 
he  cannot  adjust  his  fall  or  collision  so 
that  he  may  not  be  hurt. 

"If  ever  a  play  were  full  of  danger 
that  play  is  the  forward  pass.  A  njan 
who  is  about  to  receive  the  ball  is  always 
so  intent  on  completing  the  play  that  he 
never  is  able  to  protect  himself  against 
the  opponents  who  attempt  to  prevent 
him.  So  it  happens  that  often  a  re- 
ceiver is  hit  just  as  he  is  about  to  catch 
the  ball,  and  occasionally  a  knee  is 
wrenched  badly, 

"Since  the  onside  kick  has  been  in  the 
game  it  has  made  kicks  more  frequent 
and  it  has  made  football  of  greater 
interest  to  all,  both  spectators  and 
players.  I  hate  to  criticise  this  feature, 
but  I  feel  I  must.  The  long  kick  is 
ideal,  but  when  a  short  kick  is  executed 
and  it  is  any  one's  ball,  it  often  causes 
a  dangerous  situation.  To  recover  a 
rolling  ball  is  not  easy  and  as  a  man 
rushes  for  it  head  lowered  a  collision 
is  sure  to  occur  and  the  restilts  are  al- 
ways uncertain.  A  rule  to  make  a  kick 
travel  at  least  twenty-five  yards  before 
it  is  considered  any  one's  ball  would 
give  the  officials  extra  trouble,  but  it 
would  take  away  a  dangerous  point  in 
an  otherwise  beautiful  play. 


>  ' '  Great  stress  has  been  laid  on  abolish- 
ing interference,  but  that  wotdd  do 
away  with  our  game  entirely.  Foot- 
ball, defined,  is  a  game  in  which  one 
team  attempts  to  rush  or  kick  the  ball 
across  the  opponents'  goal  line.  In  this 
rushing  the  players  of  the  offense  aid 
the  runner  in  his  progress  by  blocking 
oflf  players  of  the  defense  and  prevent- 
ing them  from  stopping  him.  This 
blocking  off  is  called  interference.  The 
rules  now  are  very  strict  concerning 
interference,  and  I  never  have  heard 
of  an  accident  resulting  from  this 
department  of  the  game. 

"Tackling  below  the  hips  or  waist  has 
been  suggested  as  causing  some  injuries 
and  a  few  have  advised  the  return  to 
high  tackling.  It  is  needless  to  suggest 
that  to  many  players  nowadays.  A 
player  can  always  decide  for  himself 
when  the  opportunity  comes  which  is 
the  safest  way.  The  majority  of  men 
will  tell  you  that  their  hardest  btimps 
came  when  they  tackled  high.  I  defy 
a  short  man  to  down  successfully  a  large 
man  running  at  top  speed  if  he  has  to 
tackle  high.  By  a  low  tackle,  however, 
he  is  able  to  down  the  man  easily  with 
very  little  danger  to  either  player. 

"But  now,  in  closing,  let  us  look  at  the 
situation  carefully.  The  health  and 
strength  which  comes  to  the  man  who 
plays  the  game  of  football  can't  be 
overestimated.  The  courage  he  gets 
in  his  veins  makes  us  all  admire  him, 
and  since  we  can  trace  characteristics 
of  this  kind  solely  to  the  American 
game  of  football,  let  us  endeavor  to 
keep  it  as  near  like  it  is  today  as  pos- 
sible, cutting  out  only  the  parts  which 
seem  to  endanger  human  lives." 

RELIGIOUS  ACTIVITIES 

At  Williams  College  44  students  are 
engaged  in  teaching  the  English  lan- 
guage to  about  195  scholars. 

At  the  University  of  Texas,  there  are 
over  300  men  in  weekly  attendance  in 
the  association  bible  groups. 

At  the  Pennsylvania  College,  Gettys- 
burg, there  has  been  organized  a  class 
for  the  study  of  the  liquor  problem  in 
all  its  phases. 

Definite  plans  have  been  made  for 
the  carrying  on  of  a  campaign  to  raise 
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funds  for  the  erection  of  a  new  Y.  M/ 
C.  A.  building  at  the  University  of 
Toronto.| 

A  membership  campaign  at  Syracuse 
University  brought  in  325  new  mem- 
bers for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  from  the  fresh- 
men class  alone;  about  100  men  from 
the  upper  classes  are  already  members 
of  the  association. 

The  associations  of  many  institu- 
tions are  purchasing  valuable  bible 
study  reference  libraries.  A  realiza- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  normal  groups 
seems  to  be  steadily  increasing.  At 
the  University  of  Wooster  the  aver- 
age attendance  of  the  bible  groups  is 
about  70. 

The  head  of  the  English  Department 
of  the  University  of  Oregon  has  recently 
been  taken  to  task  for  some  of  the  re- 
ligious opinions  which  he  has  expressed. 
As  a  result  steps  are  being  taken  by 
the  students  to  form  a  free  religious 
society,  where  anyone  may  express  his 
ideas  on  ethical  and  religious  topics. 

The  freshmen  class  of  Colorado  Col- 
lege elected  its  own  delegates  for  the 
Rochester  convention  and  raised  its 
own  fimds  to  send  them  there.  The 
educational  institutions  of  New  York 
City  had  a  representation  at  this  con- 
vention of  nearly  150. 

Of  fifteen  delegates  from  the  Kansas 
high  schools  all  but  two  were  principals 
or  teachers  of  large  institutions. 

Dartmouth  has  recently  been  making 
a  special  feature  of  evangelistic  deputa- 
tion work.  On  account  of  her  situa- 
tion in  a  country  district,  the  work  has 
been  taken  up  among  towns  within  a 
radius  of  40  miles  of  the  college.  Meet- 
ings have  been  held  in  no  less  than  18 
towns,  where  a  campaign  is  being 
carried  on  among  men  and  boys  in  the 
interest  of  clean  athletics,  clean  speech 
and  clean  living.  The  attendance  in 
these  small  towns  has  been  a  revela- 
tion, anywhere  from  40  to  300  attend- 
ing the  meetings. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Laymen's 
Missionary  Movement  is  to  conduct  a 
campaign  in  New  Haven  to  arouse 
greater  interest  in  foreign  missions, 
March  5  to  7,  and  because  this  ofiEers 


an  excellent  opportunity  to  members 
of  Yale  University  to  get  into  touch 
with  this  modem,  agressive  work,  a 
meeting  will  be  held  on  the  first  fiobr 
of  Byers  Hall,  Stmday  evening,  at 
7 :45,  after  the  regular  evening  religious 
meetings  in  Dwight  and  Byers  Halls. 
At  that  time  Professor  William  H.  Sall- 
mon,  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Appoint- 
ments, will  outline  the  plan  of  cam- 
paign in  New  Haven  and  tell  something 
of  the  movement  in  general,  in  order 
that  men  interested  may  be  enabled 
to  participate  in  the  convention  here. 
All  delegates  to  the  Rochester  conven- 
tion, members*  of  the  Academic  and 
Divinity  Student  Volunteer  Bands  and 
Leaders  of  Mission  Study  Classes  are 
requested  to  be  present  because  of  the 
importance  of  this  preliminary  meeting 
to  the  succQss  of  the  campaign  in  its 
relation  to  the  University. 

DEBATING  AND  LITERARY 

The  Students*  Debating  Society  at 
Michigan  will  soon  discuss  the  Peary- 
Cook  controversy. 

A  debate  has  been  arranged  between 
the  City  College  of  New  York  and 
Bates  College,  Maine,  to  be  held  in  the 
second  week  in  March,  at  Lewiston. 
The  subject  will  be:  "Resolved,  that 
there  should  be  a  physical  valuation  of 
the  railroads  in  the  United  States 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce." 
Questions  of  constitutionality  are  not 
to  be  considered. 

Stanley  A.  Himter,  '10,  of  Riverside, 
Cal.,  won  the  gold  medal  valued  at  $100 
offered  to  Princeton  student  ^  by  Baron 
Pierre  De  Coubertin  for  an  oration  on 
French  current  affairs.  These  medals 
are  given  annually,  one  for  students 
at  Tulane  University,  one  for  a  com- 
petitive debate  between  Leland  Stan- 
ford and  the  University  of  California, 
and  one  for  Princeton  undergraduates. 
The  prize  fund  was  established  in 
memory  of  President  Camot  of  France. 

The  students  of  the  University  of 
Arkansas  have  arranged  for  two  de- 
bates this  Spring;  one,  with  Baylor 
University,  of  Waco,  Texas,  and  one 
with  Drury  College,  Springfield,  Mis- 
souri.    The  question  for  debate  with 
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both  is:  "Resolved,  that  the  present 
tendency  toward  usurpation  of  powers 
by  the  Federal  government  is  a  danger- 
ous menace  to  our  system  of  govern- 
ment." A  challenge  for  a  debate  by 
Georgetown  University,  Washington, 
D.  C,  has  been  accepted. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  debating 
class  of  Colorado  University  the  coming 
interstate  debates  were  discussed,  and 
plans  were  laid  for  the  selection  of  the 
various  teams.  It  was  practically  de- 
cided that  the  Kansas-Colorado  debate 
would  occur  at  Boulder,  on  Thursday, 
March  17th.  The  affirmative  of  "pos- 
tal savings  systems"  will  be  upheld  by 
Colorado.  Two  other  debates  will  be 
held,  against  Texas  and  Missouri,  the 
former  at  Austin,  Texas,  and  the  latter 
at  Boulder.  The  income  tax  is  to  be 
the  subject  of  both  debates,  with  the 
choice  of  sides  resting  with  Colorado. 

The  subject  for  the  annual  triangular 
debate  between  Yale,  Harvard  and 
Princeton  recently  selected  by  the  com- 
mittees, was  one  of  those  submitted  by 
Princeton,  namely:  "  Resolved,  that 
the  Federal  government  should  have 
the  power  to  impose  an  income  tax,  not 
apportioned  among  the  States  accord- 
ing to  population."  .  The  debate  will 
be  held  on  March  2xst,  when  Princeton 
will  meet  Yale,  at  Princeton.  Yale  will 
debate  Harvard  at  New  Haven,  and 
Harvard,  in  turn,  will  meet  Princeton 
at  Cambridge.  In  each  instance  the 
Princeton  team  will  defend  the  nega- 
tive side. 

Instructors  of  public  speaking  in 
several  colleges  are  to  hold  a  conven- 
tion at  Swarthmore  on  April  15th  and 
1 6th.  It  is  probable  that  representa- 
tives from  Johns  Hopkins,  Bryn  Mawr, 
Haverford,  Swarthmore,  Pennsylvania, 
Franklin  and  Marshall,  Dickinson,  La- 
fayette, University  of  Pittsburgh  and 
the  George  Washington  University 
will  attend.  Some  of  the  subjects  for 
discussion  are:  "College  dramatics," 
"voice  training  as  the  basis  of  public 
speaking,"  "public  speaking  for  busi- 
ness men,"  "instruction  in  oratory," 
"reading  and  debate,  and  the  relative 
value  of  each,"  and  "the  relation  of 
public  speaking  to  the  department  of 
English. " 


MUSIC  AND  DRAMA 

The  University  of  Indiana  dramatic 
club  is  called  the  Strut  and  Fret. 

The  Greek  department  of  California 
will  present  a  Greek  play  next  semester. 

A  course  in  college  songs  is  being 
given  this  year  at  the  University  of 
California. 

"  Suffragette  Chicago  "  will  be  played 
by  the  Black  Friars,  the  dramatic  club 
at  Chicago  University. 

Announcement  has  been  made  that 
Mr,  Henry  J.  Hadfield  has  been  en- 
gaged to  coach  the  Princeton  English 
Department  Dramatic  Association. 

Syracuse  University  has  placed  its 
band  on  a  permanent  basis  by  giving 
each  man  who  qualifies  as  a  member  a 
scholarship  valued  at  sixty  dollars  a 
year. 

The  English  Dramatic  Association 
has  completed  a  series  of  trials  for  the 
cast  of  "Henry  IV,"  which  will  be 
presented  this  season.  Performances 
will  be  given  in  Princeton  on  March  1 1 
and  April  9. 

The  English  department  of  Williams 
is  planning  to  produce  "Richard  III" 
early  in  May  and  at  commencement. 
Rehearsals  are  to  begin  about  April  i. 
It  is  probable  that  Warner  Oland,  who 
coached  the  cast  of  "  The  Jew  of  Malta,' 
will  be  reengaged. 

"  Much  Ado  About  Nothing"  will  be 
given  by  the  undergraduate  association 
at  Barnard  on  April  15,  in  the  evening, 
and  on  the  afternoon  and  evening  of 
April  16.  Alfred  Young,  who  has  had 
charge  of  Barnard  undergraduate  plays 
for  the  last  three  years,  will  coach  the 
cast. 

Two  performances  of  "The  Ama- 
zons, "  a  three  act  comedy  by  Mr.  A.  W. 
Pinero,  were  given  by  the  Philalethio 
Society  of  Vassar  College  at  the  college. 
This  play  has  been  given  by  many 
amateur  theatrical  societies,  especially 
in  preparatory  schools,  and  is  popular 
because  of  its  humor.  It  was  well 
given  by  the  Vassar  girls. 

The  Dramatic  Association  of  Yale 
University  will  have  readings  from 
Kipling  by  a  prominent  elocutionist 
in  aid  of  its  fund  for  building  a  new 
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theatre.  The  reorganized  club,  "The 
Forum,"  will  be  addressed  by  Thomas 
M.  Osborne  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
work  of  the  New  York  Public  Service 
Commissions. 

At  Colorado  College,  under  the 
leadership  of  Prof.  Bertram  Allen  Orr, 
a  choral  society  has  been  organized 
among  the  students.  The  first  re- 
hearsal was  held  recently  and  75  stu- 
dents were  present.  This  new  organi- 
zation promises  to  serve  a  large  place 
in  the  college  life  and  to  be  of  great 
profit  to  everyone  participating  therein. 

The  Cornell  Dramatic  Club  will  pre- 
sent in  the  Easter  recess  Ibsen's  **An 
Enemy  of  the  People,"  at  Newark, 
N.  J.,  under  the  auspices  of  the  senior 
class  of  the  Barringer  High  School. 
The  Masque  will  also  make  an  Easter 
trip  with  its  junior- week  play,  "The 
Misfit  Man."  The  itinerary  is  as  fol- 
lows: Monday,  March  28,  Buffalo; 
March  29,  Syracuse;  March  30,  Utica; 
March  31,  Albany;  Friday,  April  i, 
New  York. 

The  Haresfoot  Club,  the  oldest  and 


best  known  of  the  several  dramatic 
organizations  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, will  take  the  most  extensive 
trip  in  its  history  in  April.  Commenc- 
ing with  Madison  the  club  will  give 
two  performances,  April  8  and  9.  The 
following  week  the  club  will  play  at 
Mandel  Hall,  University  of  Chicago, 
Thursday  evening,  April  14;  Walker 
Opera  House,  Champaign,  111.,  April  15, 
and  the  Pabst  Theatre,  Milwaukee, 
April  16.  Heretofore  the  last  named 
city  has  been  the  extent  of  such  trips, 
but  with  an  original  two-act  Alpine 
comic  opera  as  a  vehicle,  the  faculty 
has  granted  the  leave  of  absence  for  65 
men.  The  club  will  carry  its  own  or- 
chestra of  sixteen  pieces,  scenery,  props 
and  costumes. 

The  opera  selected  by  the  club  for 
presentation  is  as  yet  nameless,  but  it 
is  described  by  a  few  critics  who  have 
read  the  manuscript  as  worthy  of  pro- 
fessional production.  The  book  and 
lyrics  are  by  Theodore  Stempfel,  Jr., 
Wisconsin,  '09,  and  the  music  by  Her- 
bert Stothart,  a  well  known  Milwaukee 
composer.  The  score  contains  eighteen 
ntunbers. 
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The  Kappa  Sigma  house  at  Missouri 
was  recently  destroyed  by  fire. 

In  a  recent  estimate  the  New  York 
Post  values  the  fraternity  houses  of 
the  country  at  more  than  $8,000,000. 

The  newest  addition  to  the  group  of 
secret  society  buildings  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity is  to  be  a  hall  for  Berzelius,  the 
latest  secret  body  in  the  Sheffield 
Scientific   School. 

The  Chapter  of  Tau  Beta  Pi.  the  Delta 
Chapter  of  New  York,  has  been  estab- 
lished at  Cornell.  This  is  an  engineer- 
ing honorary  society,  having  now  23 
chapters  in  various  technic^  schools. 

Plans  are  being  made  at  Qomell  for 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Delta  Upsilon 
fraternity  lodge,  a  large  part  of  which 
was  recently  destroyed  by  fire.  The 
house  will  be  considerably  enlarged. 
Work  will  begin  as  soon  as  the  weather 
permits. 

Among  the  bequests  contained  in  the 
will  of  the  late  Marcus  C.  Allen,  a  Sandy 
Hill,  N.Y.  millionaire,  the  Delta  Epsilon 
fraternity  receives  a  bequest  of  $20,000 
divided  among  three  chapters  as  fol- 
lows: Colgate  Chapter  $10,000,  Union 
Chapter  $5,000  and  New  York  Chapter 
$S,ooo. 

On  February  i6th,  twenty  fraternity 
men  were  turned  out  into  t^ie  worst 
snow  storm  of  the  winter  with  nothing 
but  the  clothes  they  wore,  when  the 
house  of  the  Indiana  University  chap- 
ter of  Phi  Gamma  Delta  was  burned 
to  the  ground.  The  Bloomington  fife 
department  was  snowbound  and  when 
it  arrived  at  the  fraternity  house,  thjB 
fire  had  gained  such  headway  that  it 
could  not  be  checked.  The  loss  is 
estimated  at  $12,000. 

Theta  Nu  Epsilon,  commonly  known 
as  T.  N.  E.  has  been  dissolved  at  Ne- 


braska, becajLise  the  sentiment  for  years 
has  been  so  strong  against  its  existence. 
The  Daily  Nebraskan  says  that  it  is 
recognized  as  a  "pernicious  and  parasit- 
ic organization"  and  that  its  dissolution 
is  a  good  thing.  Chancellor  Amory 
was  one  of  its  chief  opponents.  The 
menfibers  of  the  chapter  appeared  be- 
fore him  and  acknowledged  upon  their 
honor  that  it  was  dead. 

The  Wellesley  College  Congress,  se- 
lected to  decide  whether  college  sorori- 
ties should  be  abolished  or  not  held  an 
all-day  session  recently  and,  after  four 
ballots,  failed  to  decide  the  question. 
President  Caroline  Hazard  was  in  the 
chair.  Reforms  were  discussed  and 
several  were  willing  to  change  their 
views  in  the  matter,  if  effective  reforms 
of  a  lasting  nature  could  be  established. 
The  president  of  the  Algora,  a  leading 
sorority,  declared  that  she  herself  had 
first  favored  abolishing  the  organiza- 
tions, provided  all  six  societies  were 
wiped  out,  but  that  she  still  believed 
that  reforms  could  be  formulated  which 
would  do  away,  with  many  things  that 
were  objectionable.  A  non-society  sen- 
ior declared  the  two  fundamental  evils 
of  the  societies  were  their  snobbishness 
and  the  present  basis  of  membership. 
"Girls  who  have  worked  for  their  class 
in  college  go  unhonored,  while  the 
fashionable  butterfly  reaps  the  honors." 
It  is  believed  that  tmless  some  reforms 
are  adopted  soon,  a  new  congress  may 
be  appointed. 

"Phi  Beta  Kappa,  by  the  very  nature 
of  the  organization,  is  advertised  by 
the  glamour  of  no  spotlights.  When 
the  annual  votes  of  the  senior  class 
testify  to  the  high  esteem  in  which  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  key  is  held,  when  the  • 
Society  announces  its  elections  or  holds 
its  banquet,  public  attention  is  focused 
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for  a  moment  and  the  easy-going  point 
out  the  advantages  of  study  to  their 
neighbors.  Meanwhile  the  majority — 
notwithstanding  newspaper  laments  of 
the  intellectual  decline  of  the  day — 
tacitly  recognize  a  lost  chance  or  a 
future  opportunity.  The  recent  ex- 
tremely commendable  revision,  by 
which  a  stand  of  325  for  freshman  and 
sophomore  years  insures  an  election, 
opens  a  new  channel  to  the  class  of 
19 13.  By  this  means  the  elements  of 
chance  and  uncertainty  are  eliminated. 
A  competitive  field,  as  clearcut  and  fair 
as  any  in  the  College,  is  thus  olBfered  to 
the  present  and  succeeding  freshman 
classes.  No  debauch  of  cleverness  nor 
extraordinary  innate  powers  between 
the  ears  is  required  by  an  aspirant  to 
Phi '  Beta  Kappa.  Individual  cases 
annually  testify  to  this  obvious  fact. 
For  in  a  race  lasting  two  years,  medio- 
crities can  tower  by  the  mere  force  of 
consistent  elBfort,  of  utilizing  odd  mo- 
ments, and  of  adhering  to  a  systematic 
routine."     Yale  News, 

At  Michigan,  three  fraternities  and 
one  sorority  are  busily  engaged  upon 
plans  for  new  houses,  which,  with  one 
exception ,  will  be  completed  by  the  open- 
ing of  college  next  October.  They  are 
Alpha  Delta  Phi,  Phi  Delta  Phi,  Alpha 
Tau  Omega  and  Alpha  Phi.  Most  of 
these  new  homes  will  be  costly  struc- 
tures, and  when  completed  will,  it  is 


said,  make  Michigan  rank  third  among 
the  universities  as  far  as  value,  beauty 
and  luxuriousness  of  fraternity  houses 
go.  Cornell  and  Brown  universities 
will  be  the  only  ones  which  can  claim 
higher  rank.  Work  on  the  new  Alpha 
Delta  Phi  house  will  be  started  im- 
mediately. The  chapter  already  has 
moved  out  of  the  old  structure,  which 
will  be  torn  down  before  the  ground  for 
the  new  house  is  broken.  This  will 
cost  $30,000,  and,  while  substantial  and 
comfortable,  it  will  not  be  at  all  luxuri- 
ous. The  furnishings  will  be  plain  and 
simple  and  will  be  in  keeping  with  the 
democratic  spirit  of  the  University  of 
Michigan.  The  tendency  in  this  direc- 
tion is  a  new  one.  Heretofore  it  has 
been  the  object  of  the  Greek  letter 
societies  to  put  up  houses  which  would 
outshine  the  others  in  costliness  of 
structure,  luxuriousness  of  furnishings 
and  grandeur  of  architecture.  Against 
this  tendency  the  Alpha  Delta  Phis 
have  taken  a  stand,  and  nothing  will 
be  more  democratic  in  spirit  than  their 
new  house.  The  new  Alpha  Phi  house 
will  closely  follow  the  colonial  style  of 
architecture.  This  will  be  an  imposing 
structure  and  will  cost  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $25,000.  The  Phi  Delta  Phi 
house  will  face  Packard  Street,  adjoin- 
ing President  Hutchins'  home.  Work 
on  the  new  Alplia  Tau  Omega  house 
will  not  be  started  this  year. 
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FACULTY  PERSONALS 

Prof.  Elmer  Ellsworth  Snoddy,  Hi- 
ram College,  having  been  granted  leave 
of  absence  for  one  year,  is  purstiing 
studies  at  Yale  University. 

J.  Pierpont  Morgan  lately  gave 
$100,000  for  the  establishment  of  the 
William  M.  Laffan  Professorship  of 
Assyriology  and  Babylonian  Literature 
at  Yale. 

President  Drinker  of  Lehigh  is  mak- 
ing a  tour  of  the  Mediterranean  cotm- 
tries,  and  will  be  absent  until  April  20. 
J.  F.  Klein,  dean  of  the  faculty,  is  in 
charge  of  the  university. 

Dean  Crane  of  Cornell  has  sailed  for 
Europe,  where  he  will  spend  several 
months  in  travel  and  study.  Prof. 
Heinrich  Ries,  economic  geology,  has» 
been  elected  president  of  the  American 
Ceramic  Society. 

Harvard  University  is  to  have  a 
$10,000  a  year  professor  of  play  writing 
if  the  plans  of  New  York  alumni  are 
successful.  The  interested  alumni  are 
endeavoring  to  raise  a  ftmd  of  $250,000 
for  endowing  the  chair. 

Dr.  William  B.  Scott,  Blair  Professor 
of  Geology  at  Princeton  University, 
has  been  notified  by  the  Geological 
Society  of  London  that  the  Wollaston 
medal  for  geological  research  will  this 
year  be  conferred  upon  him. 

Prof.  Edmund  Burrett  Wakefield, 
Hiram  College,  has  been  granted  a 
temporary  retiring  allowance  by  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Teaching,  beginning  January 
I,  1910.  Professor  Wakefield  is  spend- 
ing the  winter  at  Daytona,  Florida. 

Dr.  Edward  Meyer,  professor  of  an- 
cient history  at  the  University  of  Ber- 
lin and  one  of  the  greatest  living  his- 


torians, is  giving  a  series  of  lectures 
before  the  students  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin.  Prof.  Meyer  comes  to 
Madison  from  Harvard,  where  he  has 
been  exchange-professor  from  Germany 
for  the  past  semester. 

Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke,  '73  of  Prince- 
ton, holder  of  the  Murray  professorship 
in  English  literature,  has  been  unani- 
mously elected  an  honorary  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  This  is  an  honor 
enjoyed  at  present  by  only  one  other 
American — Joseph  Choate  —  former 
United  States  ambassador  to  Great 
Britain. 

Dr.  Edmund  Clark  Sanford  was  in- 
ducted on  February  ist  into  the  presi- 
dency of  Clark  College.  He  succeeds 
the  late  Carroll  D.  Wright.  The  induc- 
tion ceremonies  began  at  10:30  A.  M. 
with  an  academic  procession  to  the  col- 
lege gymnasium,  where  the  formal  ex- 
ercises were  held.  Thirty-eight  Ameri- 
can colleges  and  universities  were  repre- 
sented at  the  inauguration. 

Dr.  L.  H.  Pennington,  instructor  in 
botany  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
of  Northwestern  University,  has  re- 
ceived notice  of  his  appointment  as 
field  investigator  in  the  Biological 
Survey  of  Michigan.  He  will  devote 
the  summer  vacation  to  work  upon 
the  typical  plants  of  the  peach  belt 
of  Michigan,  giving  special  attention 
to  fungi  which  are  harmful  to  trees  of 
orchards  and  forests. 

Prof.  S.  W.  Stookey,  who  for  the 
past  two  years  has  been  president  of 
Belle vue  College,  is  to  return  to  Coe 
and  resimie  his  position  as  dean  of  the 
faculty.  While  Dr.  Stookey  will  hold 
the  position  of  dean  his  main  work  for 
the  present  will  be  in  the  management 
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of  the  campaign  for  $500,000  endow- 
ment which  the  college  has  already 
entered  upon  and  plans  to  prosecute 
vigorously  to  a  finish. 

The  Yale  Corporation  has  appointed 
Prof.  C.  W.  A.  Veditz  to  take  the 
courses  in  corporation  economics  and 
insurance  left  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Prof.  Zartmann.  Prof.  Veditz  has 
been  for  several  years  expert  agent  in 
Germany  for  the  federal  Bureau  of 
Corporations.  He  was  graduated  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1891 
and  served  several  years  as  professor 
of  economics  at  George  Washington 
University. 

Dr.  Jabez  Brooks,  former  president 
of  Hamline  University  and  for  forty 
years  professor  of  Greek  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota,  died  on  January  26th 
at  San  Jose,  Cal.  He  was  87  years  old, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  retirement  from 
active  work  at  the  university  last  spring 
was  the  oldest  university  professor  in 
point  of  age  and  service. 

No  man  in  Minnesota  was  more 
closely  allied  with  educational  work 
and  growth  in  the  state  than  Dr. 
Brooks,  and  the  news  of  his  death  will 
be  received  with  regret  by  altimni  of 
the  university,  of  Hamline  University 
and  by  educators  throughout  the 
Northwest.  His  work  at  Hamline  was 
during  the  infancy  of  the  college,  but 
he  had  always  taken  an  interest  in  the 
growth -of  the  Methodist  institution. 
At  the  imiversity  he  was  the  dean  of 
professors  and  during  commencement 
week  last  year  he  and  Professor  Maria 
Sanfprd,  who  also ^  retired  from  active 
work,  were  the  two  most  prominent 
figures  on  the  campus.  Alumni  and 
undergraduates  tmited  in  honoring  the 
two  veteran  teachers.  Dr.  Brooks  was 
born  in  Manchester,  England,  in  1823. 
He  came  with  his  family  to  America  in 
1842,  settling  at  Kenosha,  Wis.  In 
1847,  after  teaching  school  in  Wiscon- 
sin, he  entered  Wesleyan  University 
at  Middletown,  Conn.  During  his 
undergraduate  years  he  taught  in  the 
Middletown  classical  school  and  New- 
bury seminary,  and  after  his  gradua- 
tion he  conducted  a  private  seminary 
at    Watertown,    Wis.     In    1853    Dr. 


Brooks  took  the  chair  of  Greek  and 
mathematics  at  Lawrence  University, 
Appleton.  He  held  this  position  two 
years  and  the  degree  of  D.  D.  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  that  university. 
In  1854  Dr.  Brooks  was  made  principal 
of  the  preparatory  department  at  Ham- 
line University,  then  in  Red  Wing.  In 
connection  with  his  work  he  acted  as 
pastor  of  the  Methodist  church  at  Red 
Wing.  Dr.  Brooks  became  president 
of  Hamline  in  1858.  He  retained  the 
presidency  until  1869  and  during  this 
period  he  was  a  member  of  the  first 
agricultural  school  board  and  a  charter 
member  of  the  State  Teachers'  associa- 
tion. He  was  also  a  commissioner  of 
Indian  Methodist  Episcopal  General 
conference,  and  at  one  time  he  served 
.  on  the  state  normal  school  board.  In 
1869  Dr.  Brooks  became  professor  of 
Greek  at  the  university,  and  he  had 
held  the  position  continuously  until 
this  college  year.  Thousands  of  stu- 
dents have  been  in  his  classes  and  were 
his  personal  friends.  In  Minneapolis 
he  was  active  in  the  work  of  the  Metho- 
dist church,  being  a  member  o'f  the 
Wesley  congregation.  He  was  one  of 
the  oldest  living  members  of  the  Psi 
Upsilon  fraternity. 

ADMINISTRATION   AND 
LEGISLATION 

Columbia  university  is  planning  to 
install  courses  iii  agricultural  methods 
at  a  cost  of  $1,500,000.  The  farm  will 
be  thoroughly  equipped,  and  after  work 
has  been  organized  it  is  believed  will 
be  self-supporting. 

The  board  of  regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  decided  to  estab- 
lish a  distinct  department  of  political 
science,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  opera- 
tive at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  semes- 
ter. It  is  the  purpose  of  the  regents 
to  place  this  new  department,  it  is 
said,  on  a  broader  and  more  compre- 
hensive basis  than  any  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States.  President  Hutchins  of 
the  university  has  been  asked  to  look 
about  for  someone  to  take  charge  of 
the  department,  which  will  be  limited 
to  administrative,  constitutional  and 
international  law. 
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A  radical  change  made  by  the  Shef- 
field Scientific  School,  the  scientific 
department  of  Yale  University,  has  been 
announced.  The  facility  has  voted  to  re- 
quire mechanical  drawing  as  an  en- 
trance  subject.  The  entering  classes 
for  the  Yale  scientific  department  are 
now  greater  in  size  than  those  for  the 
academic  department  and  the  entrance 
requirement  will  make  an  extensive 
change  necessary  in  the  curriculum  of 
every  high  school  and  academy  which 
prepares  pupils  for  the  Sheffield  exam- 
inations. The  change  was  agreed  to 
be  desirable  by  the  high  schools  and 
academies  which  now  have  excellent 
scientific  departments. 

Complete  recordsjof  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  farm  crops  on  a  number  of 
Wisconsin  farms  and  all  of  the  finan- 
cial records  of  the  business  of  the 
farmer  are  being  kept  by  the  College 
of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  in  cooperation  with  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
department  of  agricultural  economics, 
which  has  charge  of  the  work,  is  pre- 
pared to  assist  farmers  who  are  in- 
terested in  increasing  their  profits 
through  better  business  methods.  This 
service,  given  free,  consists  of  keeping 
labor,  feeding  and  financial  records 
which  will  show  the  cost  of  crops  and 
other  products,  and  the  exact  profit 
or  loss  of  each  department  of  the  farm ; 
and  assisting  the  farmer  to  start  and 
keep  a  financial  account  which  will 
show  his  annual  loss  or  gain,  the  ap- 
proximate profit  or  loss  from  different 
operations  or  crops,  and  furnish  a  full 
record  of  the  business.  In  the  first 
case,  all  the  farmer  is  required  to  do  is 
to  send  to  the  college  his  labor,  feeding, 
and  financial  records,  which  he  can 
easily  keep  on  blanks  furnished  him. 
A  representative  of  the  college  will 
visit  the  farm,  make  a  survey  of  it,  and 
assist  in  taking  an  inventory  and  start- 
ing the  records,  without  cost  to  the 
farmer.  Monthly  statements  are  sent, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  year  a  complete 
statement  is  prepared,  showing  in  detail 
the  results  of  the  year's  work,  with  the 
costs  and  profit  or  loss  in  each  depart- 
ment of  the  farm.  To  farmers  who 
may   not  desire  complete  cost  records 


but  who  wish  to  keep  a  systematic  and 
accurate  record  of  their  business  trans- 
actions, the  college  offers  its  services 
in  starting  simple  records  which  will 
give  the  farmer  the  actual  results  of  his 
business.  These  may  be  kept  by  the 
farmer  himself,  or  the  information  on 
which  they  are  based  may  be  sent  to 
the  college  on  blanks  which  will  be 
furnished,  and  the  accounts  will  be 
kept  there  and  statements  sent  to  the 
farmer.  Any  farmer  in  the  state  who 
is  interested  in  any  phase  of  this  work, 
or  who  desires  assistance  or  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  keeping  farm  records, 
should  write  to  the  department  of 
a^ctdtural  economics  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture. 

The  faculty  of  the  New  York  Uni- 
versity ^College  of  Arts  has  adopted 
a  new  statement  of  its  requirements 
for  admission.  Up  to  this  date  .  it 
has  insisted  on  fixed  subjects  pre- 
cisely defined.  The  new  annotmce- 
ment  will  lay  down  as  requirements 
for  each  of  the  divisions  of  the  fresh- 
man class:  First,  a  group  of  subjects 
which  are  considered  prerequisite  for 
the  taking  up  of  the  work  in  that  group ; 
second,  elective  subjects  comprising 
those  which  are  not  absolutely  prere- 
quisite to  the  studies  offered  in  college. 
This  is  simply  carrying  the  group  sys- 
tem into  the  subjects  required  for 
admission. 

Under  the  new  rules  the  college  will 
demand  that  the  candidate  shall  have 
pursued  a  course  of  preparatory  study 
and  shall  have  become  proficient  in 
fifteen  units  of  secondary  school  sub- 
jects, four  units  representing  a  full 
year's  work  in  such  a  school.  The  col- 
lege will  admit  every  candidate  who 
can  offer  the  full  fifteen. units,  but  to 
obtain  class  standing  free  from  all  con- 
ditions, he  must  offer  the  subjects 
specified  for  entering  the  particular 
group  for  which  he  aims. 

A  student  may  thus  enter  college 
without  conditions,  yet  he  may  have 
something  to  make  up  in  order  to  adapt 
himself  to  the  work  which  is  before  him. 

Ultimately,  it  is  expected  that  the 
secondary  school  student  will  under- 
stand so  well  what  the  college  will  de- 
mand of  him  that  he  will  group  the 
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studies  of  his  preparatory  course  so 
that  it  will  fit,  if  possible,  exactly  to  the 
freshman  course  that  is  before  him. 

The  group  system  has  been  in  use  in 
the  College  of  Arts  for  sixteen  years. 
There  is  not  now  a  single  head  professor 
of  a  department  who  does  not  approve 
and  uphold  it.  From  time  to  time, 
some  of  the  details  have  imdergone  a 
change.  When  the  group  system  was 
first  announced,  a  student  might  shape 
his  preparation  for  entering  any  one 
of  three  divisions  of  the  freshman  class, 
the  word  group  being  applied  to  the 
work  of  the  three  remaining  years  only. 
Beyond  the  freshman  year  no  less  than 
ten  groups  were  planned,  among  which 
students  entering  the  sophomore  class 
might  make  their  choice.  These  ten 
groups  continued  for  five  years,  when 
the  number  was  reduced  to  eight,  and 
the  grouping  of  subjects  slightly  modi- 
fied. This  number  has  continued  un- 
changed until  the  present  time. 

In  order  to  arouse  an  interest  in  the 
study  of  topics  relating  to  commerce 
and  industry,  and  to  stimulate  those 
who  have  a  college  training  to  consider 
the  problems  of  a  business  career,  a 
committee  composed  of  Professor  J. 
Laurence  Laughlin,  University  of  Chi- 
cago, Chairman;  Professor  J.  B.  Clark, 
Columbia  University ;  Professor  Henry 
C.  Adams,  University  of  Michigan; 
Horace  White,  Esq.,  New  York  City, 
and  Professor  Edwin  F.  Gay,  Harvard 
University,  has  been  enabled,  through 
the  generosity  of  Messrs.  Hart,  Schaff- 
ner  and  Marx,  of  Chicago,  to  offer  in 
191 1  four  prizes  for  the  best  studies  in 
the  economic  field. 

In  addition  to  the  subjects  printed 
below,  a  list  of  available  subjects  pro- 
posed in  past*  years  can  be  had  on  ap- 
plication .  Attention  is  expressly  called 
to  the  rule  that  a  competitor  is  not  con- 
fined to  topics  proposed  in  the  an- 
nouncements of  this  committee;  but 
any  other  subject  chosen  must  first  be 
approved  by  it: 

1 .  The  history  of  the  rate  of  interest 
in  the  United  States. 

2.  The  value  of  protectionism  to 
American  workingmen. 

3.  The    economic    reasons    for    or 


against  building  a  deep  waterway  from 
the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf. 

4.  German  experience  in  taxing  the 
imeamed  increment  from  land. 

5.  The  valuation  of  railways. 

6.  An  examination  of  Government 
wages  statistics. 

7.  The  effects  of  modem  immigra- 
tion in  the  United  States. 

8.  The  value  of  organized  specula- 
tion. 

Class  B  includes  only  those  who,  at 
the  time  the  papers  are  sent  in,  are 
undergraduates  of  any  American  col- 
lege. Class  A  includes  other  Americans 
without  restriction;  the  possession  of 
a  degree  is  not  required  of  any  con- 
testant in  this  class  nor  is  any  age  limit 
set.  A  first  prize  of  one  thousand 
dollars,  and  a  second  prize  of  five  him- 
dred  dollars,  are  offered  to  contestants 
in  Class  A,  and  a  first  prize  of  three 
himdred  dollars  and  a  second  prize  of 
two  hundred  dollars  are  offered  to 
contestants  in  Class  B.  The  Commit- 
tee reserves  to  itself  the  right  to  award 
the  two  prizes  of  $1,000  and  $500  of 
Class  A  to  undergraduates  in  Class  B, 
if  the  merits  of  the  papers  demand  it. 
The  ownership  of  the  copyright  of 
successftd  studies  will  rest  with  the 
donors,  and  it  is  expected  that,  without 
precluding  the  use  of  these  papers  as 
theses  for  higher  degrees,  they  will 
cause  them  to  be  issued  in  some  per- 
manent form. 

Competitors  are  advised  that  the 
studies  should  be  thorough,  expressed 
in  good  English,  and  although  not 
limited  as  to  length,  they  should  not  be 
needlessly  expanded.  They  shovdd  be 
inscribed  with  an  asstuned  name,  the 
class  in  which  they  are  presented  and 
accompanied  by  a  sealed  envelope 
giving  the  real  name  and  address  of  the 
competitor.  If  the  competitor  is  in 
Class  B,  the  sealed  envelope  should 
contain  the  name  of  the  institution  in 
which  he  is  studying.  The  papers 
should  be  sent  on  or  before  June  i, 
191 1,  to  J.  Laurence  Laughlin,  Esq., 
The  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

NEW  BUILDINGS 

The  major  portion  of  the  $250,000 
needed  for  the  erection  of  the  new 
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zoological  building  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  has  been  obtained, 
and  work  will  begin  upon  the  structure 
in  the  near  future.  The  auditorium 
will  seat  300  students,  and  the  labora- 
tories will  contain  movable  partitions 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  small  private 
rooms.  Much  of  the  credit  in  obtaining 
this  fund  is  due  to  Dr.  Thomas  H. 
Montgomery,  head  of  the  department. 

The  University  of  Washington  Was  a 
great  gainer  by  the  Alaska-Yukon- 
Pacific  Exposition.  Its  chemistry 
building  was  completed  before  the 
opening  of  the  exposition  an&  used  by 
it  as  a  fine  arts  building.  After  the 
fair  was  over,  the  building  was  equipped 
as  a  chemistry  building  at  a  cost  of 
$40,000.  The  building  and  equipment 
represent  a  cost  of  about  $225,000.  It 
was  built  with  five  other  buildings  out 
of  one  appropriation  of  $600,000.  The 
other  buildings  were  the  auditorium 
building,  the  chemistry  building,  the 
engineering  building,  the  foundry  build- 
ing, and  the  power  house,  the  new 
power  house  in  turn  releasing  the  build- 
ing previously  used  as  a  power  house  to 
be  used  as  a  building  for  the  School  of 
Mines.  Besides  these  buildings  erected 
by  the  regents  as  above,  the  university 
secured  through  the  arrangement  of 
allowing  the  Alaska- Yukon-Pacific  Ex- 
position to  be  held  on  the  University 
campus  the  following  buildings:  The 
Washington  State  Btiilding  as  a  li- 
brary; the  Forestry  Building  for  the 
School  of  Forestry  and  museum  pur- 
poses; the  Educational  Building  for 
the  Departments  of  Education  and 
Journalism;  the  Good  Roads  Building 
for  good  roads  and  engineering  work; 
the  Oregon  Building  for  the  Law  School 
and  general  classrooms;  the  California 
Building  for  the  museum ;  the  Phillip- 
pine  Building  for  the  Mines  Rescue 
Training  Station  laboratories;  the  Ori- 
ental Building  for  an  armory;  the 
Administration  Building  for  the  tmi- 
versity  administrative  offices.  Be- 
sides the  buildings  listed  above,  eleven 
buildings  have  been  made  available 
for  subsidiary  university  purposes:  the 
New  York  Building  for  the  president's 
residence;  the  Hoo  Hoo  House  for  a 
faculty  club;  the  Arctic  Building  for 


the  Men's  Club;  the  Women's  State 
Btiilding  for  the  Women's  Club;  the 
Michigan  Building  for  a  residence  for 
the  university  engineer;  .the  Women's 
League  and  Baptist  Buildings  for 
residences;  the  Dairy  Building  for  a 
carpenter  shop  and  machinery;  the 
Model  Dairy  Bam  for  a  university 
bam;  the  Life  Saving  Station  Build- 
ing for  the  use  of  the  crew,  and  the  Ma- 
sonic Building  to  be  used  for  university 
purposes  not  now  definitely  assigned. 

APPROPRIATIONS  AND 
BEQUESTS 

Syracuse  University  is  to  receive 
$100,000  from  the  citizens  of  Syracuse 
with  which  to  improve  its  campus. 

University  of  Pennsylvania  has  re- 
ceived a  gift  of  $100,000  for  a  chair  in 
the  medical  department  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

« 

The  American  University  has  re- 
ceived a  cash  gift  of  $5,000  from  Miss 
Sarah  M.  Billings  of  Wellsboro,  Pa., 
for  the  opening  fund. 

Mr.  Frederick  Weyerhauser  has 
promised  $25,000  toward  a  fund  for 
the  enlargement  of  the  School  of  Ap- 
plied Forestry  at  Yale. 

Mrs.  Russell  Sage  has  given  Yale 
University  $650,000.  The  money  has 
been  used  to  purchase  a  park  at  the 
head  of  Hillhouse  Avenue,  known  as 
the  Sachem  Wood  Estate. 

The  Yale  University  has  received  the 
sum  of  $15,000  from  Eugene  Meyer,  Jr., 
'95,  to  add  to  his  fund  for  the  promotion 
of  public  service.  This  ftmd  now 
amounts  to  $40,000,  the  income  from 
which  is  partly  applied  for  instruction 
in  debating. 

A  decree  authorizing  the  payment 
of  $355,000  to  Yale  University  has  been 
entered  in  the  Suffolk  County  Probate 
Court,  Massachusetts,  thereby  granting 
the  petition  of  Mrs.  Evelyn  M.  Salisbury 
and  the  imiversity  to  terminate  a  trust 
created  imder  the  will  of  the  late 
Edward  M.  Salisbury  of  New  Haven. 

Andrew  Carnegie  has  given  $50,000 
to  Cornell  University.  The  gift  is  to  be 
used  for  the  enlargement  of  the  labora- 
tory for  chemical  research  if  100  addi- 
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tional  students  can  be  enrolled.  Mr. 
Carnegie's  only  other  gift  to  Cornell 
was  during  a  typhoid  fever  epidemic 
in  1903,  when  he  gave  $140,000  for  a 
filtration  plant  and  student  relief. 

The  University  of  California  soon 
will  receive  a  ftind  of  $100,000  to  en- 
dow a  scholarship  for  poor  students, 
following  the  withdrawal  of  a  contest 
instituted  by  the  heirs  of  Mrs.  Carrie 
M.  Jones  to  break  her  will.  The  will 
distributes  an  estate  estimated  between 
$2,000,000  and  $4,000,000.  Chester, 
Mass.,  Mrs.  Jones'  former  home,  will 
receive  $5,000  in  aid  of  its  library  and 
Congregational  Church. 

By  the  will  of  the  late  Mathias  Hol- 
lenback  Amot,  Yale,  '56,  disposing  of 
an  estate  valued  at  from  five  to  ten  mil- 
lion dollars,  the  city  of  Elmira  receives 
his  magnificent  art  gallery  with  an 
endowment  ftmd  and  his  home,  valued 
in  all  at  $600,000.  Ten  thousand  dol- 
lars is  given  to  Yale  University;  five 
thousand  dollars  to  the  Skull  and  Bones 
Society  of  Yale,  and. thirty  thousand 
dollars  to  the  Amot  Ogden  Hospital 
of  Elmira. 

Mr.  George  Peabody,  president  and 
founder  of  the  Peabody  Museum,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  has  presented  the  library 
with  one  of  the  most  valuable  presents 
that  have  been  received  this  year. 
The  book  is  almost  entirely  composed 
of  selected  anthropological  essays 
delivered  at  the  Putnam  anniversary. 
The  essays  have  been  compiled  into 
book  form  and  presented  to  Mr.  Fred- 
erick Ward  Putnam  by  friends  and 
associates  who  were  present  •  at  the 
anniversary  meeting.  The  value  of 
this  book  is  augmented  by  the  inser- 
tion of  prints  of  many  rare  and  valuable 
specimens. 

Executors  of  the  estate  of  Maria  C. 
Tailer  have  notified  New  York  Uni- 
versity that  a  bequest  of  $25,000  will 
be  paid  shortly  to  establish  the  William 
H.  Tailer  memorial  endowment  fund, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  dispensary  and 
Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College. 
This  will  be  the  first  gift  received  for 
the  endowment  of  the  free  clinic.  It 
is  hoped  to  increase  the  endowment  to 
$100,000,  in  order  to  furnish  an  income 


sufficient  to  pay  the  cost  of  drugs,  which 
are  dispensed  annually  to  patients 
unable  to  pay,  without  charge.  More 
than  ten  thousand  cases  are  treated 
free  each  month  in  the  clinic,  a  large 
ntunber  requiring  the  treatment  of 
specialists. 

For  the  establishment  of  the  George 
Peabody  College  for  teachers  at  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  the  sum  of  $1,000,000  was 
given  at  a  meeting  on  January  31st  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Peabody 
Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  South.  This  gift  was  con- 
ditional ©n  the  granting  by  the  State 
of  Tennessee,  the  county  of  Davidson, 
and  the  city  of  Nashville  of  a  siun 
approximating  $750,000.  The  trust- 
ees have  been  informed  that  the  con- 
dition had  been  met.  Their  gift  will 
establish  the  George  Peabody  School 
for  Teachers  to  take  the  place  of  the 
Peabody  Normal  College,  which  has 
been  supported  by  contributions  from 
interest  on  the  ftmd.  This  gift,  the 
first  money  taken  from  the  principal 
of  $3,000,000  left  by  George  Peabody 
forty-three  years  ago,  is,  as  one  of  the 
trustees  expressed  it,  "the  beginning 
of  the  end,"  as  it  is  likely  that  the 
remainder  of  the  principal  will  be  given 
away  within  the  next  few  years. 

Senator  Daniel  of  Virginia  was  elect- 
ed a  trustee  in  place  of  the  late  Dr. 
Daniel  C.  Gilman. 

By  the  will  of  the  late  Mr.  A.  Hamer- 
slag  of  San  Francisco,  there  has  been 
left  to  the  University  of  California  the 
sum  of  six  thousand  dollars.  This 
sum  is  to  be  invested  by  the  regents, 
and  is  to  be  known  as  the  "  Hamerslag 
Loan  Fimd."  The  income  is  to  be 
loaned  to  such  students  as,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  board  of  regents,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  president  of 
the  University,  need  financial  assist- 
ance to  enable  them  to  continue  their 
studies  in  the  University  of  California 
and  who  otherwise  would  be  unable, 
or  would  find  it  extremely  difficult  to 
continue  their  studies.  Mr.  Hamer- 
slag's  will  expressly  states  that  in  the 
selection  of  the  persons  to  receive  such 
aid  preference  is  to  be  given  to  students 
in  scientific  studies,  and  when  possible 
to  students  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
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president,  are  likely  to  do  original  work 
in  the  branch  of  science.  This  makes 
the  seventh  loan  fund  in  the  keeping 
of  the  board  of  regents.  Money  so 
loaned  to  needy  students  is  repaid  by 
them  whenever  they  are  able  to  do  to, 
and  becomes  available  for  further  loans 
to  other  students. 

At  the  seventh  annual  meeting  of 
the  General  Educational  Board  held 
on  February  ad,  the  following  officers 
were  elected:  Chairman,  Frederick  T. 
Gates;  secretary,  Wallace  Buttrick;  as- 
sistant secretary,  E.  C.  Sage,  and  treas- 
urer, L.  G.  Myers.  Dr.  Wickliffe  Rose 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  board. 

The  following  conditional  appropria- 
tions were' made: 

Williams  College,  Williamstown, 
Mass.,  $100,000  toward  $1,000,000. 

Wesley  an  University,  Middlctown, 
Conn.,  $100,000  toward  $1,000,000. 

Cornell  College,  Moimt  Vernon,  la., 
$50,000  toward  $200,000. 

St.  Lawrence  University,  Canton, 
N.  Y.,  $50,000  toward  $200,000. 

Georgetown  College,  Georgetown, 
Ky.,  $25,000  toward  $100,000. 

The  Women's  College  in  Brown  Uni- 
versity, Providence,  R.  I.,  $50,000 
toward  $200,000. 

Salem  College  for  Women,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C,  $75,000  toward  $300,000. 

The  board  received  applications  from 
forty-two  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing in  the  United  States.  The  requests 
aggregated  more  than  $4,000,000,  and 
the  supplementary  sums,  which,  under 
the  conditions  of  the  plan  devised  by 
the  board,  must  be  raised  in  order  for 
the  grants  to  be  made,  aggregated  four 
times  this  amoimt.  At  the  time  of  its 
meeting  the  board  had  available  to 
meet  these  requests  but  $485,000.  In 
consequence  it  could  make  gifts  to  only 
a  limited  nimiber  of  the  applicants. 
The  principal  sums  granted  are  those 
which  have  been  printed. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Three  graduates  of  Iowa  are  candi- 
dates for  attorney-general  of  that  state. 
It  should  be  a  friendly  scrap. 

President  Taft  will  dedicate  the 
new    Carnegie    Library    building    of 


Howard  University  on  March  loth. 
The  President  laid  the  comer-stone  at 
last  commencement. 

Wellesley  College  girls  sent  $1,000  to 
New  York  to  help  the  cause  of  the 
striking  shirt-waist  makers.  They  also 
gave  an  order  for  1,000  shirt-waists  to 
be  made  by  the  girls'  cooperative  fac- 
tory. 

Columbia  has  an  endowment  fund 
of  $28,500,000.  This  is  greater  than 
any  other  school  in  the  country.  Le- 
land  Stanford  is  second  with  $24,000,- 
000,  and  then  follow  Harvard,  Chicago, 
Yaie,  Cornell  and  Pennsylvania. 

The  first  graduate  fellowship  in 
journalism  ever  offered  in  any  college 
or  university  in  the  United  States  has 
just  been  established  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin.  This  fellowship,  which 
amounts  to  $400  a  year,  has  been  given 
by  an  alumnus  of  Wisconsin. 

University  Day  was  celebrated  at 
Pennsylvania  on  February  2 2d,  and 
honorary  degrees 'were  conferred  upon 
the  following  men:  Charles  Evans 
Hughes,  Governor  of  New  York  and 
James  M.  Beck  of  New  York,  received 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws ;  Samuel  Rek, 
Vice-President  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  that  of  Doctor  of  Science; 
Morris  L.  Clothier,  that  of  Master  of 
Arts  and  George  Smedley  Webster, 
that  of  Doctor  of  Science.  The  chief 
address  was  delivered  by  Governor 
Hughes. 

Ajrare  tribute  was  the  address  which 
Governor  Hughes  delivered  in  New 
York  City,  on  Richard  Watson  Gilder, 
late  editor  of  the  Century  Magazine. 
In  connection  with  this  service  in  mem- 
ory of  the  editor  poet-reformer  the 
announcement  was  made  that  a  $  Xoo,ooo 
iEund  was  to  be  entrusted  to  Colimibia 
University  as  the  Richard  Watson 
Gilder  fund  for  the  promotion  of  good 
citizenship. 

In  this  instance,  as  is  always  the  case 
when  Governor  Hughes  speaks,  he 
concentrated  at  once  upon  the  ethical 
and  religious  qualities  in  the  deceased, 
and  magnified  them,  as  one  of  the  Old 
Testament  prophets  would  have  spo- 
ken. 
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The  National  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Letters,  which  corresponds  in  America 
to  the  Institute  in  France,  and  which  is 
composed  of  a  small  and  absolutely- 
limited  number  of  men  taken  from  all 
over  the  United  States  who  have  made 
some  notable  contribution  either  to 
literature,  to  art,  or  to  music,  has  just 
elected  Professor  William  Lyon  Phelps, 
Yale,  '87,  and  David  Stanley  Smith, 
'00,  to  its  membership.  The  only  other 
members  of  the  Yale  faculty  who  are 
in  the  National  Institute  are  President 
Hadley,  Professor  T.  R.  Lounsbury, 
Judge  Simeon  E.  Baldwin  and  Profes- 
sor Parker.  The  election  of  Professor 
Phelps,  of  the  Department  of  English 
Literature,  and  of  David  Stanley 
Smith,  of  the  Department  of  Music, 
brings  the  total  number  of  Yale  men 
up  to  six.  Election  to  the  National 
Institute  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
greatest  honors  that  an  American  can 
receive: 

A  marked  increase  is  noted  in  the 
number  of  women  students  at  German 
universities.  An  enumeration  taken  at 
the  commencement  of  the  present 
winter  session  disclosed  1,856  women, 
as  compared  with  1,108  a  year  ago. 
The  favorite  universities  among  female 
students  are  Berlin  with  638,  Mtmich 
with  183,  and  Gdttingen  with  160; 
then  follow  Heidelberg  with  142  and 
Bonn  with  135.  The  entire  ntunber  of 
matriculated  students  at  the  German 
universities  dixring  the  winter  session 
has  been  returned  as  52,456,  an  increase 
of  3,739  since  the  corresponding  period 
in   1908.     Of  these  Berlin  has  9,249, 


Mtmich  6,537,  Leipsic  4,761,  Bonn 
3,652,  Breslau  2,405,  Halle  2,393,  G6t- 
tingen  2,230,  Freiburg  2,167,  Strasburg 
1,995,  Heidelberg  1,934,  Mtmstjer  1,906, 
Marburg  1,878,  Tubingen  1,760,  Jena 
1,496,  Wurzburg  1,424,  K6nigsbei^ 
1,367,  Kiel  1,290,  Giessen  1,261,  Er- 
langer  1,121,  Greifswald  930,  and  Ros- 
tock 707. 

A  newspaper  laboratory  is  one  of  the 
new  features  of  the  course  in  journalism 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  this 
year.  It  is  equipped  with  seven  stand- 
ard typewriters  with  desks,  on  which 
the  students  are  required  to  write  their 
stories.  To  furnish  models  for  their 
work,  several  thousands  of  well  written 
news  stories  of  all  types  have  been 
motmted  and  classified  in  a  large  filing 
case.  Magazine  and  special  feature 
articles  taken  from  newspapers  and 
periodicals  have  also  been  provided  to 
furnish  students  good  examples  of  this 
kind  of  material.  Files  of  the  New 
York  papers,  the  Milwaukee  and  other 
Wisconsin  dailies,  and  representative 
weeklies  of  the  state,  are  preserved  for 
daily  reference  and  use  by  the  students 
in  newspaper  work.  Reference  books, 
descriptive  matter  and  illustrations  of 
type-setting  and  t)rpe-casting  machines, 
printing  presses  and  stereotyping  out- 
fits also  form  a  part  of  the  laboratory 
equipment.  A  ** morgue**  with  obitu- 
aries, cuts  and  matrices  of  well-known 
people  shows  the  student  how  such 
matter  can  be  preserved  for  use  on 
short  notice.  Over  75  students  have 
enrolled  in  the  six  courses  offered  in 
various  phases  of  newspaper  work. 
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SPRINO  SONG 

Wd  hate  to  spring  this  song  on  you, 
And,  though  it's  really  something  new, 
We'll  bet  a  dollar  twenty-two 
You'll  hate  it  worse  before  we're  through 
Unless  you  die ! 

The  grass  is  green,  the  sky  is  pink, 
The  mud  is  thicker  than  our  ink — 
That's  quite  original,  we  think. 
And  all  the  snow  is  on  the  blink — 
We  wonder  why. 

Perhaps  you  think  we  mean  to  write 
More  stuff  like  this  just  out  of  spite. 
Until  the  reader  takes  to  flight ; 
If  so,  you  are  mistaken  quite — 
Decidedly. 

It  is  not  that  our  muse  is  shy, 
Or  that  we  fear  to  make  you  cry. 
Or  that  the  price  of  meat  is  high — 
Our  fountain  pen  is  running  dry — 
And  so  are  we. 

— Columbia  Jester, 


ONLY  FAIR 

**  We  shall  have  to  reject  your  appli- 
cation for  life  insurance,"  says  the 
agent. 

"I'd  like  to  know  why,"  replies  the 
applicant. 

"Well,  the  examining  physician  says 
you  are  twice  as  fat  as  you  should  be. " 

"  All  right.  I'll  be  fair.  You  insure 
half  of  me  and  I'll  let  the  other  half 
take  its  chances." 


J- J- J- J- 

Pat — "Say,  Moike,  do  yez  see  dis 
medal?  I'm  proud  of  it." 

Mike — "Shure  then,  why  should  yez 
be  proud  of  such  arting  as  dat?" 

Pat— "Well,  Moiice,  I'll  tell  yez,  I 
saved  a  man's  loife. " 

Mike— "And  how'd  yez  do  it?" 

Pat — "I  shot  at  a  man  and  missed 
him. " 

— Columbia  Jester, 
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THE  SHATTERED  LUTE 


QLBNN.WARD  DRE8BACH 


Shattered  the  pipes  and  the  lute 
With  the  heart  of  the  singer  lie ; 

And  the  voice  of  song  is  mute ; 
There  is  only  a  tear  and  a  sigh. 

Tolled  has  the  sun«set  bell 

To  the  wild,  grey  skies  above, 

A  dirge  for  the  singer's  spell, 
And  the  shattered  lute  of  love. 


II 


Silenced,  my  lute  and  my  heart 
Now  that  your  love  is  dead; 

And  the  souls  of  songs  depart, 
Whither  the  dead  dreams  fled. 


Give  me  no  crown  of  bay, 

Nor  lyre  golden  strung, 
I  have  shattered  the  lute  today, 

With-  the  sweetest  song  unstmg. 

— The  Wisconsin  Magazine 


DEFINITION  OF  THE 
DEFEATED 

She — ^And  so  you  think  Fm  a  co- 
quette? Why,  I  don't  believe  you 
know  what  a  coquette  is. 

He  (bitterly) — ^A  coquette  is  a  woman 
who  syndicates  her  affections. 

IN   MODERN  TIMES 

'*  Hang  it  all,  Ethel,  must  your  aunt 
go  along?" 

'*  Yes,  George ;  but  when  everything's 
going  nicely  you  can  pretend  that  some- 
thing's wrong  with  the  machinery  and 
that  it's  absolutely  necessary  to  lighten 
ship  so  we  won't  all  be  killed,  and  then 
we'll  drop  atmtie  overboard  with  the 
parachute." 


JACK  SAYS 

There  are  ninety  and  nine  ways  of 
getting  rid  of  a  chaperon  and  every 
single  one  of  them  is  right. 

That  there  are  a  good  many  people 
who  have  the  wolf  at  their  door,  only 
they've  coaxed  him  round  to  the  back. 

That  there  are  three  kinds  of  litera- 
ture— uprose,  poetry  and  love  letters. 

That  if  a  man  is  really  in  love  with 
a  girl  he  can't  quite  believe  that  she 
loves  him. 

That  every  good  husband  is  only  a 
lover  in  disguise. 

That  it's  more  sinful  to  be  stupid 
than  to  be  wicked. 

That  a  very  big  secret  can  get  out  of 
a  very  little  mouth. 

— Ethel  Claire. 
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BARBAROSSA  IN  MEMORIAL 

Der  Kaiser  Barbarossa 

1st  hid  von  out  of  sight, 
Er  schlaft  im  stinless  palace 

Und  moans  die  Langsamkeit. 

Die  hall  isthigh  tind  vaulted, 

Der  table  long — ^und  leer; 
Er  wartet  auf  im  something 

That  Cometh  nimmermehr. 

Er  sleepeth  tmd  he  waiteth 

Von  htmdert  Jahr  bevor ; 
His  beard's  grown  through  der  table 

Und  spreadeth  auf  dem  floor. 

Und  now  he  speaks  in  slumber, 
Er  spricht  zu  seinem  Bub' — 

**Go,  sieh  doch  wenn  der  waiter 
1st  coming  mit  dem  grub. 

**Und  if  he  kommt  nicht  wieder, 

The  even  chances  are 
Dass  ich  muss  eben  warten 

Ein  ander*  htmdert  Jahr." 

— Harvard  Lampoon 


SOLILOQUY 

Thank  God  I  am  not  as  other  men 
are! 

If  I  read  different  books,  see  differ- 
ent sights,  think  different  thoughts,  so 
much  the  more  valuable  are  others  to 
me,  so  much  the  more  can  I  help  them. 
Men  are  united  by  their  differences. 

Thank^God,  other  men^are  not  as  I 
am! 

ASSISTANCE 

'*'!  don't  mind  the  sewing,"  sighed 
the  tailor's  apprentice,  "it's  the  ripping 
out  that  bothers  me. " 

"Don't  you  know,"  cried  the  em- 
ployer, angrily,  **that,  as  you  sew,  so 
must  you  rip. " 

— Colufftbia  Jester, 


BLIND 

"I  put  Billy's  eye  out  this  mom- 

*       It- 
mg. 

"Maybe  that  was  why  he  couldn't 


see  me. 


11 


— The  Sphinx, 


A  NATURAL  SEQUENCE 

Dr.  Mac — ^What  is  the  first  thing  to 
be  done  after  taking  the  body  from  the 
water? 

Stude — ^Take    the    water   from    the 

body.        — The  Concordiensis  {Union) 

« 

VISIBLE 

Benjy  met  a  bear — 
The  bear  et  Benjy ; 
The  bear  was  bulgy, 
And  the  bulge  was  Benjy. 

— Exchange, 
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THE  ONE  THING  WANTING 

In  the  spring  the  keen  Nor'easter 

Urges  on  its  wild  career; 
In  the  spring  the  vegetarian 

Finds  his  food  extremely  dear. 
In  the  spring  housecleaning  does  not 

Add  much  to  our  happiness ! 
In  the  spring  those  awful  painters 

Kick  up  a  confounded  mess! 
In  the  spring  the  poets  always 

Pour  out  idiotic  lays ! 
In  the  spring  the  public  curses 

Everything  the  poets  praise ! 
In  the  spring  there  ever  happens 

Year  by  year  the  usual  thing, 
But  invariably  there's  wanting 

Spring ! 

— La  Touche  Hancock, 


"SHOW  ME" 

Col.  John  Martin,  of  Missouri,  while 
recently  attending  an  executive  com- 
mittee meeting  of  the  Missouri  Society, 
held  at  Chicago,  defended  the  slogan 
"Show  Me,"  as  indicative  of  the  spirit 
of  his  native  state.  He  then  modestly 
confessed  having  invented  the  phrase 
and  said: 

"  I  was  in  New  York  many  years  ago 
with  friends,  many  of  them  Democratic 
politicians,  and  we  got  to  telling  stories, 
each  man  bragging  about  the  glories  of 
his  native  state.  I  scoffed  as  their 
yams,  and  said:  *  I*m  from  Missouri. 
You've  got  to  show  me. '  The  expres- 
sion was  taken  up  and  has  become 
famous." 

RATHER  STRENUOUS 

Mr.  -Cassidy — ^Awn  will  yez  listen  to 
this  Nora?  A  Baltimore  mon  hugged 
his  woife  so  tightly  on  th*  golden  wed- 
ding thot  he  broke  two  av  her  ribs. 

Mrs.  Cassidy — Ah,  Patrick,  awn  isn't 
ut  grand  to  see  such  affection  after  all 
thim  years?  — Wasp. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Hani — **  Know  what  a  stewed  prune 
is,  little  one?" 

Carri— ''No,  what?" 

Harri — **A  stewed  prune,  little  one, 
is  a  soused  agric. "  — The  Sphinx, 

THE  «'FAUX  PAS" 

After  he  had  kissed  her  and  pressed 
her  rosy  cheek  against  his,  and  patted 
her  soft,  roimd  chin,  she  drew  back  and 
asked: 

"George,  do  you  shave  youself?" 

"  Yes, "  he  replied. 

"I  thought  so,"  she  said.  "Your 
face  is  the  roughest  I  ever " 

Then  she  stopped;  but  it  was  too 
late,  and  he  went  away  with  a  cold, 
heavy  Itmip  in  his  breast. 

— Columbia  Jester. 

AT  THE  FACULTY  TEA 

She  (sweetly,  as  they  sip  their  tea 
together) — "Isn't  this  delicious?" 

He  (absent-mindedly) — "Yes,  I  love 
to  take  tea  with  a  little  lemon. " 

— Columbia  Jester 
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LOVE'S  LESSON 

One  evening  as  they  sat  beneath 

The  moon's  soft  rays  so  pale, 
Moved  by  an  imptdse  bom  of  love, 

He  kissed  her  through  her  veil. 
Next  evening,  as  before,  they  sat 

Beneath  the  star-flecked  dome, 
Yet  not  exactly  as  before — 

She'd  left  her  veil  at  home. 

— Tom  Masson, 


SPEECH   NOT  NECESSARY 

A  boy  in  the  State  of  N.  Y. 
Went  out  for  the  evening  T.  W. 

He  said  to  a  miss, 

"Won't  you  give  me  a  kiss?" 
She  answered  "  My,  how  you  D.  T.  1" 

— Columbia  Jester. 

WORMY 

First  Lawyer — "It's  like  the  earth- 
worm ;  now  you  take  an  earth-worm—" 

Judge — "Gentlemen,   you  are  run- 
ning it  into  the  grotmdl" 

— Columbia  Jester. 

A  QUESTION   SETTLED 

They  had  food  at  the  pole,  didn't 
they? 
Sure! 
Then  Cook  got  there  first. 

— The  Sphinx. 

A  genial  yoimg  fellow  named  Reg, 
When  asked  if  he'd  yet  signed  the 

pleg, 
Said,  "No," — ^and  he  laughed, — 

"  I  find  a  good  draughed 
Brings  a  very  enjoyable  eg. " 

— Harvard  Lampoon. 

DANCING  HINTS 

If  you  are  tired  of  dancing,  or  want  to 
get  rid  of  your  partner: 


1.  You  will  find  it  easy  to  stop  the 
music  at  any  moment  by  running  your 
partner  diagonally  backward  into  the 
violins. 

2.  Twine  your  left  ankle  about  your 
partner's  feet  and  give  her  a  smart 
push.  The  dance  will  then  terminate 
abruptly. 

3.  Lure  her  into  trying  the  "  Spanish 
Boston."  As  soon  as  her  back  is  turned, 
lose  yourself  in  the  crowd,  and  nestle 

'  behind  some  Brookline  giantess. 

Never  talk  while  dancing.  If  your 
partner  insists  on  chattering,  encircle 
her  quickly  with  your  right  arm  and 
squeeze.  This  method  is  commonly 
employed  in  Paris  and  is,  therefore, 
called  the  "Maxim  Silencer." 

There  are  plenty  of  amusements  for 
the  dancer.  Preconcerted  collisions 
are  very  good  ftm  if  you  are  going  well 
above  the  speed  limit  and  your  partner 
is  well  nourished;  and  stepping  well 
up  on  a  lady's  train  creates  a  delight- 
f\illy  informal  little  scene.  If  you 
dance  swiftly  off  the  stage  at  Brattle 
Hall  the  effect  is  noticeable  almost 
immediately,  and  is  distinctly  exhila- 
rating. 

Last  and  most  important  of  all — never 
catch  an  usher's  eye. 

— Harvard  Lampoon. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  A  CHINESE 
STUDENT* 

A  Yale  catalogue  of  the  senior  class 
^  1854,  yellowed  with  years,  contains 
the  name  of  a  student  then  earning 
his  education — "Yung  Wing,  Macao, 
China,"  a  strange  phenomenon  at  that 
time  in  our  academic  world.  Beside 
this  in  1909  is  a  new  octavo  volume 
bound  in  China's  imperial  yellow,  **  My 
Life  in  China  and  America. "  Between 
these  two  dates  lies  the  career  of  an 
eminent  benefactor  of  mankind,  Yung 
Wing,  LL.D.  of  Yale,  Commissioner  of 
the  Chinese  Educational  Commission, 
Associate  Chinese  Minister  in  Washing- 
ton, etc.  Brought  to  this  country  by 
the  Rev.  S.  R.  BroWn,  a  missionary  of 
the  American  Board,  he  conceived  the 
high  purpose  of  making  his  education 
here  fit  him  for  uplifting  China  to 
enlightenment  and  power.  Through 
a  maze  of  obstacles  and  vicissitudes 
this  was  his  guiding  star,  followed  for 
many  years  with  invincible  courage, 
patience,  and  tactfulness.  Returning 
to  China  with  the  prestige  of  the  Yale 
diploma  of  A.B.,  the  Chinese  equiva- 
lent for  which  means  *'  Elegant  Talent," 
and  receiving  an  appointment  in  the 
customs  service,  he  threw  up  a  salary 
of  $3,000  on  discovering  that  the  ser- 
vice was  fouled  with  bribes  and  graft, 
that  he  might  make  a  record  above  sus- 
picion. His  countrymen,  who  thought 
him  a  crank  in  this,  honored  him  for 
chastising  a  foreign  bully  of  the  sort 
before  which  they  were  wont  to  cringe. 
Years  of  baffled  hope  went  by  till 
Viceroy  Tsang  sent  for  him.  But  the 
Viceroy's  interest  was  the  establish- 
ment of  a  machine  shop  of  the  Western 


*My  Lift  in  China  and  America  by  Yung  Wing, 
LL.D.,  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York.     Sa.so. 


kind,  and  Yimg  postponed  his  darling 
educational  scheme  to  further  it  by 
accomplishing  the  Viceroy's  project. 
He  created  an  establishment  which 
grew  to  greatness,  now  a  lasting  me- 
morial of  his  genius.  The  success  thus 
scored  brought  fulfillment  to  his  long- 
deferred  hope.  In  1872  the  first  band 
of  picked  Chinese  youth  set  forth  under 
his  leadership  for  education  in  this 
coimtry.  A  hundred  and  twenty  had 
come  hither,  when  ungenerous  treat- 
ment by  our  government  .enabled 
Chinese  reactionaries  to  recall  them 
and  close  the  commission.  Some  of 
these  students  are  now  among  the 
leading  statesmen  of  China,  and  their 
influence  has  revived  Yung  Wing's 
work  on  a  large  scale.  After  that  great 
disappointment  he  served  his  country 
as  a  leader  in  counsel  for  war  and 
finance,  and  his  headquarters  in  Peking 
were  the  rendezvous  of  the  party  of 
reform  till  its  overthrow  by  the  Dowa- 
ger Empress  in  1898.  Yung  Wing  is 
a  patriotic  American  as  well  as  a 
Chinese  patriot.  While  here  on  his 
machine  shop  commission,  in  the  crisis 
of  the  Civil  War,  and  having  time  on 
his  hands,  he  offered  his  services  for 
•  six  months  to  the  Government  as  the 
duty  of  a  naturalized  citizen.  He 
married  an  American  wife — Miss  Kel- 
logg, of  Hartford,  deceased  in  1886. 
His  two  sons,  to  whom  he  dedicates  his 
autobiography,  are  graduates  of  Yale. 
His  present  home  is  in  Hartford.  He 
belongs  to  both  coimtries.  He  began 
and  has  steadily  wrought  in  the  yet 
unfinished-  work  of  knitting  their  mu- 
tual interests.  There  is  inspiration  for 
youth  of  both  coimtries  in  his  early 
and  lifelong  consecration  to  the  ideals 
of  imselfish  patriotism. 

— From  ScribHer's  Magazine. 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN 
ANCIENT  GREECE* 

An  important  tract  of  the  history  of 
education,  hitherto  dimly  lighted,  is 
the  post-classical  Greek  system  in  the 
higher  schools  during  the  first  five 
centuries  of  our  era.  Dr.  Walden's 
book  on  "The  Universities  of  Ancient 
Greece, "  i.  e.,  of  the  lands  where  Greek 
was  the  prevailing  language,  redeems 
this  from  neglect  and  undervaluation. 
Its  aim  was  identical  with  that  of  the 
founders  of  Yale,  who  proposed  to 
train  men  for  service  in  church  and 
state;  men  of  broad  learning  and 
general  culture,  trained  to  see  the  dis- 
tinctions of  right  and  wrong,  and  to 
act  accordingly  in  the  service  of  their 
native  city.  This  training  was  literary 
and  humanistic.  By  it  were  fitted 
for  their  vocations  the  judge,  the  sena- 
tor, the  magistrate,  the  advocate,  the 
professor  of  philosophy  and  rhetoric. 
These  professors — called  "  sophists,  *  * 
i,  e.,  teachers  of  wisdom — were,  when 
at  the  zenith  of  their  fame,  jDbjects  of 
popular  admiration  exceeding  that  now 
bestowed  on  famous  singers.  Their 
appointment,  their  work,  their  salaries, 
their  competitions,  their  students,  are 
.exhibited  here  in  interesting  detail. 
The  volume,  enriched  by  copious  notes 
for  professional  readers,  is  valuable 
for  all  who  rae  interested  in  cultural 
studies. 

— From  Scribner's  Magazine. 

A  COMPARISON  OF  CONTEM- 
PORARY  NOVELISTS  § 

It  is  very  difficult  to  pass  a  judg- 
ment, even  remotely  approaching  final- 
ity, on  a  piece  of  contemporary  litera- 
ture. This  is  especially  true  of  novels, 
which  appear  every  year  in  shoals, 
and  then  mysteriously  disappear  the 
next  year,  save  for  a  survival  here  and 
there,  never  to  be  heard  of  more.  A 
century  ago,  for  example,  so  sane  a 
critic  as  Hazlitt  placed  Caleb  Williams 
far  above  Waverley;  but  not  one  reader 
in  a  thousand  of  the  present  day  ever 
heard  of  the  former  romance  or  could 

*Th*  UnivtrsitUs  of  AncUni  Grf0C9.    Charles  Scxib- 
ner's  Sons,  New  York.    Sx.50. 

lEssays  on  Modom  Novolists  by  William  Lyon  Phelps, 
Yale  '87.    The  Macmillan  Co.»  New  York.    Sx.50. 


name  its  author.  Again,  Thackeray, 
as  we  all  know,  was  fond  in  his  age  of 
prattling  about  the  novels  which  de- 
lighted him  in  youth,  only  to  be  disil- 
lusioned on  strolling  over  to  the  British 
Museum  for  a  reperusal  of  them.  And 
so  it  has  ever  been  and  so  it  will  ever  be. 
There  is  a  fashion  in  books  as  well  as  in 
dress,  and  the  one  may  change  as  sud- 
denly as  the  other.  A  critic  of  con- 
temporary fiction,  however  closely  he 
may  watch  himself,  is  in  danger  of 
regarding  as  permanent  a  charm  which 
will  surely  be  broken  by  the  mood  and 
temper  of  the  next  season.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  reviewer.  Professor 
Phelps  has  mainly  succeeded  where 
others  have  almost  invariably  failed. 
Uninfluenced  by  conventional  esti- 
mates, he  has  rendered  an  account  of 
the  modem  novel  which  is  as  near 
final  as  an3rthing  can  ever  be. 

Why  Professor  Phelps  has  succeeded 
where  others  have  failed,  is  writ  large 
throughout  his  book.  In  the  first  place 
his  opinions  are  not  crude  first  impres- 
sions. Long  ago  he  got  his  lines,  as 
we  say,  on  the  best  work  that  was  then 
being  done  in  fiction,  and  he  has  since 
followed  these  writers  as  they  have 
added  one  novel  after  another  to  their 
output.  During  the  intervening  period 
he  has  also  been  lecturing  on  these 
novelists,  modifying  and  developing  his 
opinions  little  by  little,  tmtil  he  is  now 
ready  to  interpret,  and  pass  sentence. 
Jn  the  second  place,  Professor  Phelps 
came  to  the  modem  novel  with  an  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  English  fiction 
back  to  Defoe,  editing,  in  the  course 
of  his  reading,  Richardson  and  Jane 
Austen.  He  had  also  read  widelv  in 
Continental  fiction,  including  French, 
German  and  Russian.  He  was  thus 
perfectly  familiar  with  the  matter  and 
manner  of  the  great  novelists,  with 
their  art  and  their  style,  and  with  all 
those  qualities  which  have  made  them 
a  permanent  possession  to  literature. 
In  this  way  he  gained  an  immense  his- 
toric perepective  through  which  he 
could  view  writers  so  far  apart  as 
Mark  Twain  and  Henryk  Sienkiewicz. 
Every  novelist  that  he  treats  of  is  thus 
viewed  with  the  light  of  the  past 
turned  full  upon  him. 
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De  Morgan,  for  example,  is  set  back 
by  the  side  of  Dickens,  and  Stevenson 
by  the  side  of  Defoe,  Scott  and  Dumas, 
for  resemblance  and  contrast.  If  the 
novelist  under  discussion  belongs,  like 
Sienkiewicz  or  Sudennann,  to  another 
race,  then  the  essay  contains  a  para- 
graph or  two  on  the  main  differences 
between  English  and  Polish  or  English 
and  German  fiction.  To  the  pain 
doubtless  of  many  admirers,  Mrs.  Ward 
is  unable  to  withstand  Professor"  Phelp's 
method.  She  has,  it  is  fotmd,  few  or 
none  of  the  qualities  which  make  novels 
great,  none  of  "the  supreme  moments," 
none  of  the  humor  and  charm,  for 
example,  of  George  Eliot,  whose  mantle, 
it  has  been  often  iterated,  descended 
upon  her.  Beyond  these  prime  defi- 
ciencies, her  novels  repeat  certain  types 
of  character  to  weariness.  At  a  time 
when  Mrs.  Ward's  books  are  extrava- 
gantly praised,  it  is  refreshing  to  have 
some  one  speak  out  boldly  the  real 
opinion  that  is  within  him.  There  is 
not  the  slightest  question  that  Profes- 
sor Phelps  is  correct  in  his  estimate, 
though  Mrs.  Ward  will  continue  to 
be  read  so  long  as  she  writes,  by  people 
who  like  to  bear  a  hand  witji  her  hero- 
ines in  the  high  politics  of  the  British 
Empire.  It  is  likewise  refreshing  to  have 
someone  speak  out  boldly  for  Howells. 
Reviewers  have  long  been  trying  to 
discover  the  American  novel  among 
**the  best  sellers"  of  each  month;  but 
we  already  have  it  in  A  Modern  Instance. 

It  becomes  clear,  after  finishing  the 
volume,  that  Professor  Phelps  has 
worked  out  for  himself  an  interesting 
type  of  essay.  His  manner  resembles 
somewhat  the  manner  of  Sainte-Beuve 
in  the  Catiseries  du  Lundi,  but  with  a 
difference.  There  is  a  similar  conver- 
sational style  (which  is  very  modem), 
and  there  is  a  similar  play  between  an 
author  and  his  work  as  a  means  of 
arriving  at  an  estimate  or  a  portrait 
but  more  emphasis  is  placed  by  Pro- 
fessor Phelps  on  setting  and  compari- 
son. Without  going  into  biographical 
details,  he  brings  before  his  reader  very 
early  in  each  essay  an  incident  or  two 
in  the  life  of  a  novelist,  an  anecdote,  or 
some  marked  characteristic;  and  we 
have  at  once  the  personality  of  the 


author  in  all  essentials.  He  tells  us, 
for  instance,  that  Sudermann  was  bom 
in  a  little  village  of  East  Prussia  where 
"the  landscape  is  dull,  depressing, 
gloomy,  and  the  skies  are  low  and 
threatening."  This  is  the  man  who 
wrote  Dame  Care,  Again,  Bjomson, 
"even  after  his  mane  of  hair  had 
become  perfectly  gray,  regularly  took 
his  bath  by  standing  naked  under  a 
mountain  waterfall. "  This  is  the  hero 
of  a  hundred  fights  in  the  political 
and  literary  struggles  of  Norway. 
Similarly,  Hardy  was  an  architect 
before  he  wrote  novels,  and  he  carried 
over  into  his  new  art  a  sense  for  form 
thus  acquired  in  youth. 

In  depicting  certain  novelists  like 
Clemens,. Howell  and  Hardy,  Professor 
Phelps  has  had  the  advantage  of  a 
personal  acquaintance  after  knowing 
their  books  thoroughly.  He  likes  par- 
ticularly to  contrast  their  early  and 
their  late  work,  usually  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  latter.  Howells,  after 
writing  his  masterpiece,  went  astray 
under  the  influence  of  Tolstoi,  and 
finally  rediscovered  himself  in  The  Ken- 
tons.  Kipling,  when  confronted  by  his 
first  stories,  suffers  most,  but  he  can- 
not be  quite  given  up,  for  nothing  could 
be  finer  than  An  Habitation  Enforced, 
It  is  not  always  easy  to  follow  Professor 
Phelps  in  these  and  similar  contrasts. 
His  guiding  principle  is  that  didacti- 
cism is  bad  in  fiction.  With  this 
principle  most  readers  will  agree;  but 
does  not  the  essayist  go  too  far  when 
he  implies,  as  in  the  case  of  Bjomson, 
that  some  fault  of  character  is  involved 
in  the  change  of  an  author's  attitude 
towards  his  art?  Didacticism  usually 
comes  with  age,  though  one  may 
struggle  hard  against  it.  It  was  so 
with  Milton;  it  was  so  with  George 
Eliot.  Much  as  we  may  wish  that 
Bjomson  might  have  continued  to 
write  forever  pastorals  like  Synndvi 
Solbakken,  he  doubtless  ceased  because 
he  had  worked  the  vein  to  the  extent  of 
his  ability.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Pro- 
fessor Phelps  triimiphs  completely  in 
his  just  and  brilliant  portrayal  of 
Hardy,  leading  up  to  a  subtle  analysis 
of  the  novelist's  pessimism,  already 
well-known  from  frequent  quotation. 
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Brilliant  is  the  first  and  last  word 
that  best  characterizes  these  essays. 
They  are  brilliant  in  insight  and  bril- 
liant in  expression.  And  it  is  the  bril- 
liancy that  illumines  with  a  steady 
light.  An  appendix  telling  of  the 
author's  experience  with  a  course  of 
lectures  in  modem  fiction  at  Yale, 
makes  one  regret  that  the  lectures 
were  ever  abandoned.  The  volume 
closes  with  a  bibliography  carefully 
prepared  by  Mr.  Keogh  of  the  Uni- 
versity Library. 

— Yale  Alumni  Weekly 

Some  writers  obscure  their  meaning 
by  the  dullness  of  their  style.  Mr. 
Barrett  Wendell,  Professor  of  English 
at  Harvard,  sometimes  obscures  his 
meaning  by  his  brightness.  At  such 
times  he  hides  beneath  a  mask  of 
flippancy  a  very  serious  purpose.  He 
does  this  in  his  classroom  and  he  does 
it  in  his  books.  Many  readers,  like 
many  of  the  students  who  take  his 
courses,  never  see  anything  but  the 
mask.  Those,  however,  whether  stu- 
dents under  him  or  readers  of  his  books, 
who  penetrate  the  disguise  are  stimu- 
lated. His  book  "The  Mystery  of 
Education,"  just  published,  consists 
of  four  essays  and  a  poem  delivered 
before  audiences  on  various  recent 
academic  occasions.  The  views  on- 
college  teaching  they  present  are  those 
of  one  who  finds  scholasticism  irksome 
and  values  such  teaching  in  proportion 
as  it  develops  the  student's  powers  and 
enlarges  his  resources. 

Professor  Hall's  *'  Evolution  and  the 
Fair*  gives  from  the  scientific  stand- 
point, a  luminous  statement  of  modem 
knowledge  and  belief.  His  effort  to 
show  the  compatibility  of  this  with 
'*the  Catholic  doctrine  of  man's  primi- 
tive state,"  as  such  that  supernatural 
endowments  exempted  him  from  in- 
evitable sin  and  physical  death,  is  as 
masterly  as  dogmatic  theology  in  de- 
parting from  strictly  inductive  method 
admits  of.  Inductive  reasoning  has 
to  take  account  of  the  fact,  ignored  by 
Catholic  theologians  but  stamped  on 
the  very  skeletons  of  distinct  races, 
that  all  mankind  have  not  descended 
from  the  "Adam"  of  the  Mediterran- 
ean races,  so  that  no  entail  of  sin  and 


death  from  his  fall  can  be  attributable 
to  them.  The  yoking  together,  in  this 
volume,  of  the  Bishop  Paddock  Lec- 
tures, of  the  inductive  method  of  physi- 
cal science  and  the  deductive  method 
of  dogmatic  theology  arguing  from 
assumptions  mistaken  for  facts,  is  the 
modem  analogue  of  the  practice  pro- 
hibited by  Deuteronomy,  "Thou  shalt 
not  plow  with  an  ox  and  an  ass  to- 
gether." 

— The^Outlook. 

The  library  at  Hamilton  College  has 
received  a  rare  collection  of  voltimes 
dealing  with  mathematics  and  science, 
the  gift  of  Elihu  Root  of  the  class  of 
'64.  It  was  the  property  of  the  late 
Oren  Root,  for  many  years  at  the  head 
of  the  department  of  mathematics  of 
this  institution.  Included  in  this  ac- 
cession is  one  of  the  most  complete 
astronomical  libraries  ever  published, 
together  with  many  series  on  scientific 
and  historical  matters. 

A  fraternity  has  recently  been  estab- 
lished at  Kansas  University  whose 
object  is  to  create  a  fraternal  spirit 
among  newspaper  men  and  to  promote 
their  interests.  This  is  the  second 
fraternity  of  this  kind  to  be  organized 
in  the  United  States. 

Dr.  F.  H.  Dixon,  professor  of  econo- 
mics at  Dartmouth,  is  the  editor  of  a 
report  recently  issued  by  the  govern- 
ment for  the  National  Waterways  Com- 
mission, entitled  "Traffic  History  of 
the  Mississippi  River  System."  Prof. 
Hawes  of  the  same  institution  is  the 
author  of  a  new  book,  entitled  **  Crete, 
the  Forerunner  of  Greece." 

Spokane  College  is  preparing  to  es- 
tablish a  course  in  practical  journalism, 
in  which  instruction  will  be  given  in 
general  writing  for  the  press.  There 
will  also  be  actual  training  in  the  make- 
up of  the  paper,  in  methods  of  circula- 
tion and  advertising,  and  in  soliciting, 
collecting  and  general  management. 

A  text  book,  entitled  "Exercises  in 
German  Syntax  and  Composition  for 
Advanced  Students"  has  recently  maae 
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its  appearance  from  the  pen  of  Marion 
P.  Whitney,  professor,  and  Dr.  Lillian 
S.  Stroebe,  instructor  of  German  at 
Vassar.  This  text  book  will  be  used  in 
the  German  department  of  the  college. 

The  first  number  of  the  Nature  Study 
Review,  published  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Prof.  Fred  L.  Charles  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  has  appeared. 
This  journal  is  the  official  organ  of 
the  American  Nature  Study  Society 
and  is  expected  to  largely  increase 
its  influence. 

Emery  R.  Johnson,  professor  of 
transportation  and,  commerce  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  is  the 
author  of  a  pamphlet  recently  pub- 
lished by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment on  the  general  functions  of  inland 
waterways  and  the  waterway  traffic 
of  France  and  Germany.     Prof.  John- 


son is  the  special  representative  of 
the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Con- 
gress. 

Thomas  Carlyle  as  a  Critic  of  Litera- 
ture, By  Frederick  William  Roe.  8vo. 
New  York:    The  Macmillan  Company. 

$1.2$. 

With  the  Professor.  By  Grant 
Showerman.  1 2mo.  New  York :  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.    $1.50. 

The  Organ  and  its  Position  in  Musical 
Art.  By  H.  Heathcote  Statham.  i2mo. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
$2. 

Horace  Mann:  Educator,  Patriot  and 
Reformer.  By  George  Allen  Hubbell. 
lamo.  Philadelphia:  The  William  F. 
Fell  Company.     $1.50.  . 


